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SHORT  LESSONS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY— I. 


By  B.   a.   Hinsdale,  Ph.  D 


Nothing     is    more   important    in 
teaching  history  in   the  elementary 
school  than  that  the  teacher  shall  se- 
lect a  few  leading   facts — the  facts 
upon  which    the    historical    action 
turns — shall  connect  these  closely  to- 
gether in  the   order   of  their  occur- 
rence, and  then  shall  dwell  upon  them 
until  the  thread  or  story  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  mind.     For  the  illustration  of 
the  characters  of  men  and  the  spirit 
of    societies   or  times,    subordinate 
facts^  as  incidents    and  anecdotes, 
may  be  introduced;  but  the   main 
purpose  can  be  secured  only  by  in- 
sisting upon    the    main   thread    of 
events  to  the  exclusion  of  subsidiary 
matters.     Three  things  are  involved: 
(i'^  The  wise  selection  or  choice  of 
facts;  (2)  Their  proper  organization; 


(3)  Due  repetition.  To  illustrate 
these  maxims,  I  propose  to  give  three 
short  lessons  in  American  History, 
and  to  make  them  the  more  timely 
shall  select  the  matter  with  reference 
to  the  great  subject  that  is  now 
claiming  so  much  of  the  public  at- 
tention. 

THE  NORTHMEN    DISCOVER    AMERICA. 

T/ie  Northmen. — The  ancient  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  Norwegians  were  called  Norse, 
or  Northmen.  In  capacity  for  ad- 
venture, conquest,  and  government 
they  were  one  of  the  ablest  of  races. 
Their  geographical  position  on  the 
peninsulas  of  Northern  Europe  made 
them  sailors  rather  than  soldiers. 
Their  leaders  are  called  Vikings,  or 
Sea-Kings.     In  their   little  vessels, 
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propelled  both  by  the  sail  and  oar, 
they  put  far  out  from  land  on  the 
stormy  northern  ocean.  Their  scalds, 
or  minstrels,  sang  their  daring  ex- 
ploits in  wild  songs  called  * 'Sagas," 
which  are  really  the  national  history 
in  early  times;  and  it  is  in  these —  ' 

*' Legend 8  in  the  old  Norse  tongue 
Of  the  dead  Kings  of  Xoroway,— 
Legends  that  once  were  told  or  sung 
In  xnany  a  smoky  fireside  nook 
Of  Iceland,  in  the  ancient  day 
By  wandering  Saga-Man  or  Scald*' — 

that  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
America,  but  not  under  that  name. 

Bjarni  on  the  North  East  Coast.  — 
It  is  but  1 80  miles  from  Norway  to 
the  Shetland  Islands,  170  from  the 
Shetlands  to  the  Faroes,  240  from 
the  Faroes  to  Iceland;  and  then  165 
miles  more  brings  us  to  Greenland, 
beyond  which  it  is  only  500  to 
Labrador.  The  Northmen  very 
naturally  discovered  and  peopled  the 
Islands  of  the  North  Atlantic  at 
an  early  time.  They  reached  Ice- 
land near  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  Greenland  a  century  later. 
In  990,  one  Bjarni,  son  of  Herjulf, 
while  attempting  the  passage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  was  driven  by 
a  great  storm  on  a  strange  coast  far 
to  the  southwest.  The  storm  abating, 
he  tacked  about  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  favorable  wind, he  bore  away 
to  Greenland.  As  he  sailed  north- 
ward, he  several  times  saw  the  shore, 
but  made  no  landings.  His  descrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Sagas,  apply  very 
well  to  parts  of  New  England,  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  to  Newfoundland. 
He  had  discovered  America.      Bjar- 


ni's  tales  told  in  Greenland  soon  led 
another  sea-rover  to  the  same  coast. 

Leif  in  Narragansett  Bay. — In  the 
year  1000,  Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red, 
sailed  in  search  of  the  land  that 
Bjarni  had  seen  ten  years  before. 
He  touched  on  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  then  made  his  way 
around  Cape  Cod  to  the  west,  and 
finally  came  to  anchor  in  a  harbor 
that  was  probably  part  of  Narragan- 
sett Bay.  Here  he  landed,  built 
some  booths,  spent  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring  returned  to  Greenland. 
He  called  the  new  land  Vinland, 
because  he  found  grapes  abundant  in 
the  woods.  .This  is  the  name  by 
which  America  is  known  in  the  Sagas, 
often  with  the  prefix  of  **Good." 
Leif  is  called  the  '*Lucky,"  probably 
because  he  was  the  first  of  his  country 
to  land  in  the  New  World. 

Thorfinn    Attempts    a     Colony. — 
Thorfinn,  a  rich  merchant  who  traded 
in  the  northern  seas,  related  to  the 
Eric  family  by  marriage,  undertook 
to  plant  a  colony  in  Vinland,     as 
had  been  done  in  Iceland  and  Green- 
land.     He  sailed  in  1007  with  three 
ships    and     100    men,     thoroughly 
equipped  and  furnished  to  carry  out 
his  purpose.       He  landed  at   Leif's 
old  booths  in  the  Narragansett  coun- 
try, where  he   also  built  additional 
ones.     The  colony  did  not  prosper. 
The  Indians  were  hostile;  some  of  his 
companions  deserted,  and  there  were 
other  discouragements.     So  in  loro 
Thorfinn  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
Taking  with  him  his  son  Snorri,  the 
first  child  of  white  parents  born  i¥\ 
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America,  he  returned  to  the  north, 
where  he  resumed  the  life  of  a 
merchant,  and  where  he  and  his 
family  achieved  gre^t  distinction. 

Later  Voyages,  —  Several  other 
voyages  to  Vinland  are  narrated  in 
the  Sagas.  In  fact,  for  two  full 
centuries  trading  voyages  to  America 
were  not  unfrequent.  Then  they 
came  to  an  end  altogether.  The 
commodities  taken  away  were  furs, 
grapes,  and  timber,  the  last  being 
very  scarce  in  the  north.  The  Narra- 
^ansett  region  was  the  one  most 
frequently  visited.  By  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  great  Norse  age  had 
passed  away.  The  Greenland  settle- 
ments were  first  destroyed,  and  then 
forgotten,  so  that  the  country  had  to 
be  rediscovered  in  later  times;  and 
Iceland,  ceasing  to  be  an  independent 
power,  became  subject  to  Denmark. 
Thus,  the  chain  which  bound  the 
Old  World  to  the  New  was  forgotten. 

Results  of  Northman  Adventure,  — 
Some  writers  suppose  that  the  North- 
man coasted  as  far  south  as  the 
Carolinas.  They  sailed  certainly 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
visited  New  York  Bay.  They  also 
explored  quite  thoroughly  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  England.  Thorfinn 
reported  that  he  passed,  in  one  of 
his  voyages,  along  this  shore,  the 
country .  of  the  "One  foots,"  in 
whose  real  existence  his  countrymen 
believed  as  firmly  ^as  the  Spaniards 
afterwards  believed  in  the  Amazons. 
But  all  these  voyages  and  discoveries 
were  without  permanent  results. 
Irving  calls  what  the  Northmen  saw 


of  America  "but  a  transient  glimpse, 
leading  to  no  certain  or  permanent 
knowledge,  afld  in  a  little  time  lost 
again  to  mankind."  Moreover,  they 
never  dreamed  that  they  had  dis- 
covered a  new  continent;  they  rather 
supposed  that,  farther  to  the  north 
than  their  ships  had  reached,  Europe 
turned  west  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
then  south,  including  Greenland  and 
Vinland.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  memorials  of  their  visits  in 
various  things,  as  in  Governor 
Arnold's  old  mill  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island;  but  these  attempts  only 
weaken  the  cause  they  are  made  to 
support.  The  only  evidence  that 
the  Northmen  visited  America  is. 
found  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Northmen 
in  North  America  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  keen  dispute.  First,  it  has 
been  denied  that  they  made  any  dis- 
coveries at  all.  Then  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  discoveries.*  On 
these  points  the  account  given  above 
conforms  to  the  best  established  and 
most  generally  accepted  conclusions. 
A  still  more  important  question  is 
the  relation  of  the  cliscovery  of 
Ameficaby  the  Northmen  to  its  dis- 
covery by  Columbus.  Some  Scan- 
dinavian scholars,  inspired  by 
patriotism,  have  denied  that  Colum- 
bus was  in  any  proper  sense  the  dis- 
coverer, since  the  Northmen  were 
before  him,  and  in  fact  supplied  him 
with  his  main  ideas,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  at  the  time 
of  his  alleged  visit  to  Iceland.  There 
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is,  however,  no  proof  that  Columbus 
ever  had  any  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
discoveries,  while  there  is  certain 
proof  that  he  was  not  in  any  respect 
guided   by   such   knowledge.      The 


discovery  of  Vinland  is  interesting 
in  itself,  but  it  was  not  in  the  chain 
of  events  that  led  to  the  real  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  it  stands  for 
nothing  in  the  History  of  the  world. 


THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 


By  Edward  F.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Berlin. 


Education    is    the    one   thing    in 
which  Germans  take  special  pride. 
In  no   other  country,    Sweden   pos- 
sibly excepted,  have  the  methods  of 
imparting    instruction    and  training 
the    mind    been  reduced  to  such  a 
system  as  in  Germany.     The  present 
system,    certainly  as  it  is  found  in 
Prussia,   is  the  result  of  centuries  of 
thought  and  experiment.     It  is  sup- 
posed  to  reach  every    child  in  the 
Empire,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  one  to  develop  his  faculties  in 
a  way  best  adapted  to  native  gifts 
and   to  the  demands  of  society  and 
the  state.     The  system  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Minister  of  State,  and 
is  sustained  by  very  large  annual  ap- 
propriations from  public  funds.     In 
some  sense  every  teacher  is  an  officer 
of  the  government  and  a  part  of  the 
complicated  machine  which  not  only 
governs  and  defends    the    country, 
but  uses  its  resources,  whether   in 
human  lives  or  in  material   posses- 
sions, for  that  country's  advantage. 
Perhaps  we  may  classify  the  Ger- 
man schools  as  follows  :     First,  the 


lower  grades  of  our  public  schools; 
second,  the  Real  Schools,  which  are 
of  a  first  and  second  rank  according 
as  they  fit  for  business,  or  occupa- 
tions which  do  not  require  a  univer- 
sity  training,  or  for  those  callings  in 
life  which  do  require  it,  but  do  not 
demand  a  knowledge  of  the  classics; 
third,  the  Gymnasia,  in  which  boys 
are  trained  in  the\most  t)iorough 
way  for  everything  the  universities 
can  teach.  There  are  in  addition 
separate  schools  for  girls  who  cannot 
attend  the  Real  Schools,  or  the 
Gymnasia.  There  are  Technical 
Schools  also.    Schools  of  Forestry, 

a 

for  those  who  are  to  have  the  care 
of  the  German  forests.  Schools  of 
Engineering,  Mining,  and  Teaching, 
besides  many  private  schools  for 
music,  painting  and  special  research* 
Then  there  are  the  schools  in  which 
the  science  of  war  is  taught  to  those 
promising  young  officers  whose  social 
standing,  moral  character,  and  intel- 
lectual ability  recommend  them  for 
a  three  years'  course  of  study  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.     What- 


schools  for  the  people,   the    Volks      ever  the  result,   the  object  steadily 
Schools,   which    correspond  to    the      kept  in  mind  is  to  fit  every  person  in 
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the  Empire  for  the  fulfilling  of  his 
calling  in  life  in  that  way  which  will 
best  develop  his  faculties  and  make 
him  most  useful  to  the  state,  and  at 
the  same  time,  through  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  morals  and  religion, 
point  out  the  way  to  happiness  in 
the  life  to  come.  Every  possible 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any 
one  from  entering  upon  any  profes- 
sion or  occupation  for  which  special 
preparation  has  not  been  made. 

The  Volks  Schools,  for  which  the 
proposed  school   law  was  specially 
designed,  are  the  common  schools 
of  the  country,  and  are  attended  by 
pupils  of  both  sexes  from  the  age  of 
six  to  fourteen.     Here  women  are  to 
some  extent  employed  as  they  are  in 
girls'  schools,  as  teachers.     Tuition 
is   free.      The  highest  grade  of  in- 
struction is  about  equal  to  that  given 
in  our  grammar  schools.   Attendance 
is  compulsory.     A  single  instructor 
may  care   for    as    many    as    ninety 
pupils,    and  in    a  single  room.     A 
larger  number  requires  an  additional 
teacher    and    an    additional    room. 
This  increase    is    continued    till    a 
school  house  contains  eight  rooms, 
or   is  an    ''eight  class  school;"  then 
another  building  and  a  new  school 
are  required.     In  towns  or  villages 
where  there  are  twenty-five   pupils 
belonging  either  to  the  Lutheran,  the 
Roman     Catholic,    or     the    Jewish 
Church,  a  separate    parish    school 
may  be  opened,  in  which  the  pastors, 
priests,  and  rabbis  of  the  respective 
denominations,    give    a    prescribed 
amount     of     religious     instruction. 


These  schools,  though  known  as 
Parish  Schools,  are  yet  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  and  receive 
state  aid.  They  are  really  Volks 
Schools.  In  summer  these  schools 
begin  at  7  a.  m.,  and  close  at  noon. 
In  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  those 
older  children  whose  services  are  of 
value  to  their  parents,  the  schools 
begin  at  6  and  close  at  9  a.  m.  Then 
the  younger  children  come,  and  are 
kept  till  12  m.  In  the  winter  all 
schools  begin  and  close  an  hour 
later.  There  are  recesses  at  the  end 
of  each  hour.  Except  in  the  larger 
towns  there  are  no  kindergartens, 
though  there  may  be  private  schools 
for  very  young  children.  There  are  , 
supplementary  schools  with  two 
hours  instruction  on  some  week  day, 
and  two  hours  on  Sunday,  for  those 
young  men,  apprentices,  or  work- 
men of  any  sort,  whose  education  is 
insufficient.  Employers  are  obliged 
to  see  that  their  employes  attend 
these  schools.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  German  language,  in  book- 
keeping, correspondence,  the  making 
out  of  bills,  reckoning  and  drawing. 
It  is  given  by  teachers  from  the 
public  schools,  and  is  free.  In 
some  places,  as  in  Berlin,  there  are 
supplementary  schools  for  girls  who 
are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
jects just  mentioned,  industrial 
drawing,  womanly  handiwork,  house- 
keeping, how  to  care  for  the  sick, 
and  in  special  cases,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  gymnastics. 

In  those  larger   towns    in    which 
there  is  neither  a  Real  School,  nor  a 
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Gymnasium,  there  may  be  Buerger, 
or  Citizens*  Schools.     These  are   of 
two   grades,    lower   or  higher.     In 
them  pupils  may  be  prepared  for  the 
Real  School,  or  the  Gymnasium,  or 
for  business.     They  often  take  the 
place  of  the  Pro-gymnasium  Schools, 
in  which  for  three  or  four  years  the 
boy  is  taught  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in- 
struction is  thorough,  and  according 
to  a  system  which  advances  a  pupil 
step  by  step,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
work  once  done  may  not  be  done 
again.     In  order  to  obtain  a  place 
as  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  a 
university  education  is  not  necessary, 
but    one    must  take  a  three  years' 
course  in  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  sub- 
mit to  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
that    time,  and    if  approved    begin 
work  wherever  there  is  an   opening. 
The  examination  is  repeated  after  a 
few  years  of  service.     The  minimum 
salary  of  a  male   teacher  is  $250  a 
year;  the  maximum  $1,500.     There 
are  some  perquisites,   some  oppor- 
tunities for  extra  teaching,  so  that 
with  the  greater  value  of  money  in 
Germany,    the  salary  is  not  so  small 
as  it  at  first  appears.     Teaching  is  a 
profession,  and  is  as  honorable  as  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  people  can 
make  it.      There  are   many  private 
schools;  and  many  house    teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  are  employed 
in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy. 

For  those  boys  who  are  looking 
toward  a  professional  life,  or  a  life 
which    requires    intellectual  equip- 


ment of  a  high  order,  there  are  Pro- 
gymnasial    Schools,   in    which    the 
pupil  remains  till  he  is  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  from  which  he  can 
pass  according  to  his  aim    in  life, 
either  to  the  Real   School,  or  to  the 
Gymnasium,    properly    so     called. 
Within  a  few  years  the  excellence  of 
the  public  schools  has  rendered  these 
Pro-gymnasial  Schools  unnecessary. 
The  Gymnasium  is  the  characteristic 
school  of  Germany,  and  is  really  the 
center  of  her  system  of  education. 
HeVe  is  the  place  where  the  founda- 
tions of  scholarship  are  laid,  where 
the  hard  work  is  done  which    pro- 
duces such  wonderful  results  in  later 
life.     The  course  of  study  is  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  in  every  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Gymnasia  which  Ger- 
many supports.     It  is  as  thorough 
as  it  can  be  made,  and  cannot  easily 
be    shortened  even  by   the  hardest 
study    or  by    superior   ability.      It 
covers  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  to   that 
of  eighteen  or  twenty.     The  subjects 
taught  are  those  taught  in  our  acad- 
emies,   high    schools   and  colleges, 
and  graduation  from  them  means  as 
much  as  to  graduate  from  one  of  our 
colleges.   The  study  of  ancient   lan- 
guages   and    mathematics    is  made 
prominent,  but  other  subjects,   his- 
tory, philosophy,  modern  languages,, 
literature,  and  science  are  not  neg- 
lected.    To  be  the  head  of  a  Gym- 
nasium is  a  very   great   honor.     A 
few  of  these  Gymnasia  are  richly  en- 
dowed and  receive  a  limited  number 
of  pupils  without  cost.     In  general 
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the  tuition  is  a  little  less  than  {25   a 
year. 

The  Real  School  is  a  Gymnasium 
for  practical  life.  The  subjects 
taught  are  more  practical  than  those 
taught  in  the  Gymnasium.  Greek 
and  Hebrew  are  omitted  altogether 
and  all  that  pertains  to  them.  Latin 
is  studied  for  a  shorter  period.  More 
attention  is  given  to  modern  lan- 
guages and  to  those  subjects  which  we 
are  making  prominent  in  our  manual 
training  schools.  Those  who  desire, 
take  a  course  which  fits  them  for 
scientific  lectures  in  the  university, 


and  for  the  study  of  such  topics  as 
do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  Others  take  a  course  which 
fits  them  for  business  and  those  pro- 
fessions for  which  final  preparation 
is  made  in  special  schools,  as  of 
teaching,  forestry,  mining,  architect- 
ure, etc.  The  Real  School  or  the 
Real  Gymnasium  is  growing  in  im- 
portance and  in  popularity,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  practical  age.  Special  or 
technical  schools  are  numerous  and 
excellent.  In  most  of  them  the 
course  covers  three  years. — Advance. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


By  Mary  Cushman. 


Perhaps  no  department  of  letters 
has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
last  50  years  than  books  for  chil- 
dren. Since  the  time  when  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  not  professedly  a  child's 
book,  was  almost  the  only  book 
found  in  many  houses  that  a 
child  could  or  would  read  at  all, 
to  the  present  day,  when  the 
energies  of  all  the  best  writers  are 
yearly  taxed  to  supply  fresh  food 
for  the  infant  mind,  is  a  long  step. 
That  it  is  important  to  begin  right 
in  literature  every  one  feels;  and  a 
supply  of  books  that  while  they  are 
entertaining,  morally  elevating  and 
instructive,  are  also  in  good  literary 
style,  and  not  wholly  inartistic,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  And  this  we 
now  have,  in  such  variety,  that  every 


age  and  all  tastes  seem  to  have  been 
considered.  Any  one  who  has  kept 
watch  of  the  choice  of  stories 
made  by  an  ordinarily  intelligent 
child,  has  probably  had  occasion  to 
wonder  why  certain  very  charming 
ones  were  rejected,  and  others  not 
nearly  as  good,  read  and  re-read; 
a  little  observation  will  show  the 
reason.  Usually  humorous  and 
witty  stories  fall  on  unappreciative 
ears;  most  children  cannot  take  a 
joke,  they  are  matter  of  fact  in  all 
their  dealings,  so  much  so  that  I 
should  count  the  sense  of  humor 
one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
maturity  of  mind.  Then  a  child 
usually  dislikes  sentiment,  and  many 
children  are  unable  to  endure  at  all 
anything  pathetic.     It    is  a  mistake 
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to  suppose  that  poetry  is  above 
their  comprehension;  the  best  poems 
are  just  what  many  children  like 
best  to  read.  Macaulay's  **Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,"  Coleridge's 
* 'Ancient  Mariner,"  Scott's  **Lady  of 
the  Lake," — such  poems  have  their 
warmest  admirers  in  the  fortunate 
children  whose  attention  is  directed 
to  them.  But  any  attempt  to  preach 
at  them  through  the  medium  of  a 
story  is  instantly  detected  and  de- 
tested. The  authors  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  have  met  all  these  difficulties 
and  produced  books  which  children 
love,  which  are  good  for  children  to 
read,  and  which  will  cultivate  a  cor- 
rect literary  taste.  T.  B.  Aldrich's 
''Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  C.  D.  War- 
ner's ''Being  a  Boy,"  W.  D.  Howell's 
"A  Boy's  Town,"  are  three  books 
autobiographical  in  character, 
which  deserve  to  be  universally 
read.  Augustus  Hoppins'  "Recol- 
lections of  Auton  House, "and  "Two 
Compton  Boys," are  similar.  "The 
Bodley  Books," by  Horace  Scudder, 
are  a  sort  of  glorified  apotheosis  of 
''The  Rollo  Books"  of  ancient  mem- 
ory, in  which  the  reader,  in  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  a  highly  realistic 
and  altogether  delightful  family, 
does  a  good  deal  of  very  instructive 
and  entertaining  travel  and  sight 
seeing.  "The  Story  of  Boston 
Town,"  by  the  same  author,  gives  a 
pleasant  taste  of  history.  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  has  many  books  which 
are  always  popular,  "The  Drummer 
Boy,"  "Cudjo's  Cave"  and  "The 
Three   Scouts,"    being   war  stories. 


"Lawrence's  Adventures"  among 
the  various  industries,  and  the  "Jack 
Hazard"  series,  all  stories  of  boy 
life,  and  all  good.  For  girls.  Miss 
Alcott  stands  first  with  "Little 
Women,"  "Little  Men,"  "Jo's Boys" 
and  "Old  Fashioned  Girl,"  and  a 
most  uncommonly  good  second  is 
Miss  Wilkins  with  her  "Young  Lu- 
cretia."  The  favorites  rank  so  nearly 
alike  that  it  is  unfair  to  speak  of 
them  in  numerical  order.  Miss 
Jewett's  "Play  Days"  and  "Betty 
Leicester,"  with  the  "Country  Doc- 
tor" for  a  little  older  readers,  Sophie 
May's  perennially  charming  "Little 
Prudy"and  a  host  of  others  are  equally 
agreeable  volumes  for  all  ages  from 
3  to  20.  Margaret  Sidney,  Mrs.  F. 
H.  Burnett,  K.  D.  Wiggin,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Ewing,  each  the  author  of  many 
stories,  Margaret  Vandegrift,  whose 
poems  for  children  are  just  what 
children  like,  as  the  great  popularity 
of  "The  Absent-Minded  Fairy"  and 
"The  Dead  Doll"  testify,  the  G. 
A.  Henty  books  of  adventure  and 
historic  stories,  great  favorites 
with  boys,  and  many  more, 
give  an  almost  endless  choice  of 
subject  and  treatment.  For  travel^ 
the  Zig-Zag  Journeys  of  Hezekiah 
Butterworth  and  Knox's"Boy  Trav- 
elers" are  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  this  year  a  new  volume  will 
trace  the  foot-prints  of  Columbus. 
In  History,  Dickens's  "Child's  His- 
tory of  England,"  Higginson's 
"Young  People's  History  of  the 
U.  S. , " '  'The  Boy's  Froissart, " '  'Boy's 
King  Arthur,"  "Story  of'  the  Iliad," 
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**Story  of  the  Odyssey"  and  similar 
carefully  written  and  agreeable 
■works,  will  tide  the  young  reader 
over  the  dangerous  bar  between 
tales  of  adventure  and  Shakespeare's 
historic  plays,  and  once  safely  landed 
there,  the  transition  to  Macaulay, 
Motley  or  Parkman  is  easy.  If 
teachers  would  take  care  to  advise 
their  scholars  in  the  choice  of  books 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
gradually  pass  from  fiction  to  history, 


from  tales  of  adventure  to  biography, 
and  would  awaken  a  love  of  really 
fine  poetry  and  prose,  they  would 
be  doing  invaluable  work,  and  where 
this  effort  is  supplemented  by  the 
help  of  a  thoroughly  refined  and  in- 
telligent librarian,  with  the  resources 
of  a  good  public  library  at  com- 
njand,  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  literature  would  be  a  matter  of 
much  more  certainty  and  much  less 
time. 


SENSE  TRAINING. 


All  the  elements  of  our  knowledge 
are  acquired,  in  the  first  instance, 
through  the  organs  of  sense. 

This  is  true  even  of  the  conscious- 
ness we  have  of  our  own  minds,  for 
it  is  only  by  knowing  other  things 
that  the  mind  knows  itself. 

The  vividness  and  perfection  of 
our  ideas  and  conceptions  will,  there- 
fore, depend  upon  the  distinctness 
and  completeness  of  our  perceptions, 
and  these,  again,  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  organs  of  perception. 

The  organs  may  be  trained,  by 
judicious  exercise,  to  a  far  higher 
degree  of  accuracy  and  power  than 
they  possess  in  the  uncultured  state. 

Defectiveness  of  the  several  senses 
is  much  more  common  than  is  gen- 
erally suspected.  There  are  mul- 
titudes who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween sounds,  especially  when  they 
follow  one  another  and  blend  in 
harmonic  series — this  defect  is  popu- 


larly known  as  a  want  of  ear  for 
music;  others  are  incapable  of  dis- 
criminating between  colors,  or  of 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  dimen- 
sions, form,  proportions,  or  relations 
of  space.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  persons  in  whom  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell  seem  to  be  almost 
obliterated,  and  with  others  in  whom 
the  tactual  sense  is  quite  rudiment- 
ary. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
universally  neglected  and  ignored  in 
educational  systems,  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  all  sound  education. 

The  organs  of  sense  are  the  very 
gateways  by  which  knowledge  must 
enter  the  mind;  butif  these  gateways 
are  only  partially  opened,  or  encum- 
bered and  blocked  up,  knowledge 
must  come  through  them  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  often  with  an  aspect  dis- 
torted by  the  passage. 
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I  would  recommend,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  education,  in  every  case,  that 
the  organs  of  sense  should  be  care- 
fully tested,  first,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  severally  discharge 
their  functions  perfectly,  and,  sec- 
ondly, whether  they  act  in  harmony 
with  one  another  and  with  the  voli- 
tions  of  the  mind. 

Where  defects  are  discovered  the'y 
may  be  greatly  remedied,  if  not  en- 
tirely removed,  by  strengthening  the 
association  between  the  defective 
senses  and  those  that  are  not  defec- 
tive. 

The  defect  of  color-blindness,  for 
example,  which  consists  in  an  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  the 
lighter  shades  of  blue  and  red,  may 
be  almost  wholly  removed  by  a  little 
judicious  and  attentive  exercise  of 
the  eye  upon  a  series  of  shades  of 
these  colors,  beginning  with  the 
faintest  and  ending  with  the  primary 
colors. 

In  like  manner  defects  of  ear  may 
be  essentially  remedied  by  imitating, 
with  the  voice,  the  notes  in  a  musical 
scale,  at  first  separately,  until  the 
ear  and  the  voice  are  brought  into 
accord  with  each  note  from  the  in- 
strument; and  then  more  rapidly, 
until  the  faculty  of  retentiveness 
binds  the  impressions  together  by 
contiguous  association  as  a  whole 
conception. 

To  have  done  this  in  one  instance, 
is  to  have  commenced  a  habit  of 
doing  it  in  every  case,  for  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  faculty  of 
iterativeness  once  determined  upon. 


a  series  of  impressions  catches  up^ 
not  only  the  individual  impressions 
of  the  series,  but  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  formed  upon  the  mind. 

If  all  disturbing  and  vitiating 
causes  be  removed  from  the  channels 
through  which  knowledge  is  derived, 
it  must  fiow  in  upon  the  mind  in  a 
fuller  and  purer  stream  when  the 
source  that  supplies  it  is  abundant 
and  genuine. 

Material  objects  and  sensible 
events  should  be  the  chief  lessons  of 
childhood.  The  knowledge  a  child 
acquires  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
senses  penetrates  the  intellect  more 
deeply  and  pervades  it  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other,  for  it  is  the 
impression  which  nature  herself 
makes  upon  the  mind  by  direct  con- 
tact, whilst  all  other  media  of  in- 
struction are  but  representations^ 
more  or  less  imperfect,  of  nature. 

The  originals  and  types  of  all  eru- 
dition must  be  thus  stored  up  by 
direct  perception,  for  without  it 
words  could  have  no  significance. 

Words  are  arbitrary  symbols, 
having  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  things  they  represent.  Their 
power  of  recalling  ideas  depends 
wholly  upon  the  artificial  union  ef- 
fected between  theni  and  the  things, 
the  ideas  of  which  they  recall, 
through  the  law  of  contiguity. 

One  of  the  worst  errors  of  educa- 
tion is  to  suppose  that  children  are 
learning  when  their  memories  are 
being  crammed  with  words,  whilst: 
the  things  these  words  should  indi- 
cate  are  wholly  unknown. 
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The  rumbling  of  thunder,  the  rush- 
ing of  the  winds,  the  roar  of  the 
waves  on  the  shore,  will  convey 
more  real  information  to  the  mind  of 
a  child  than  the  most  elaborate  de- 
scription of  a  storm  if  he  has  never 
witnessed  one  before. 

The  actual  perception  of  the 
phenomena  will  fill  his  mind  with  the 
right  ideas,  though  he  may  not  be 
able  to  name  them.  The  discourse 
will  be  a  collection  of  symbols  to 
which  he  possesses  no  key. 

Things  should  be  keenly  and  ac- 
curately observed  as  well  as  asso- 
ciated with  words,  but  it  ought  to 
be  the  very  things  themselves,  if 
possible,  and  neither  pictorial  nor 
other  representations  of  them. 

A  day  spent  in  tfie  Zoological 
Gardens  with  a  kind  and  judicious 
teacher,  besides  the  delight  it  would 
afford  children,  and  the  advantages 
of  air,  light,  and  exercise,  would  im- 
press them  with  more  real  knowledge 
of  natural  history  than  a  year's  con- 
ning over  books  in  a  close  and  un- 
attractive school-room. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  and  of  the  many  ex- 


hibitions and  museums  now  open  to 
the  public. 

Even  where  there  are  no  such  in- 
stitutions,  the  open  fields,  the  woods, 
the  mountains,  the  seashore,  would 
be  a  scene  of  instruction  infinitely 
better  adapted  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  than  any 
edifice  ever  raised  by  man. 

Teachers  of  children  should  be 
peripatetic  philosophers  in  the  literal 
sense,  delivering  their  instructions 
to  their  pupils  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  very  presence  of  nature.  Sur- 
rounding them  with  sights  and 
sounds,  and  other  sensitive  excita- 
tions, which  bring  the  mind  into 
harmony  with  creation,  and  animate 
it  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  give 
rise  to  grateful  associations. 

The  right  use  of  the  stereoscope 
seems  to  me  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  education,  as  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  convey  a  marvellously  cor- 
rect idea  of  objects  in  distant  lands 
as  they  exist  in  situ  with  all  their  ac- 
cessories. The  pictures  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  colored  in  the  natural 
tints  of  the  objects. — Manual  of 
Human   Cultures 


THE  REAL  TEACHER. 


Do  not  expect  me  to  define  the 
term  teacher.  The  best  things 
elude  definition.  Words  are  not 
subtle  enough  to  describe  things 
that  are  priceless.  If  I  were  to  say 
that  the  real  teacher  is  devoted  to 
kis   mrork,  manifests  a  lively  and  in- 


telligent sympathy  with  his  pupils, 
evinces  tact  in  management  and  in- 
genuity in  conveying  information, 
and  has  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  that 
gives  him  a  momentum  communi- 
cable to  those  under  his  care,  I 
should  have  enumerated  enough  of 
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his  qualities  to  enable  one  to  classify 
him.  But  how  far  short  of  filling 
the  measure  of  his  description  is  this 
list  of  qualities.  Put  these  things  to- 
gether, and  you  will  still  have 
something  less  than  the  man. 

This  is  partly  because  men  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  shaping 
others  -have  something  about  them 
that  cannot  be  set  down  in  a  cata- 
logue. A  lady  said  to  me  thfe  other 
day,  that  while  qualities  were  valu- 
able, quality  was  something  much 
greater.  A  good  expression  of  a 
profound  truth!  Count  the  stand- 
ard virtues  on  your  fingers,  and  you 
•can  recall  estimable  people  who 
possess  them  all,  but  who,  never- 
theless, do  not  go  for  much.  That 
which  my  friend  called  quality — 
that  something  blending  all  these 
qualities  into  one  harmonious  and 
potent  whole,  is  lacking.  You  do 
not  think  of  the  qualities  of  a  man 
like  Arnold  of  Rugby,  or  of  a  man 
like  the  revered  but  unfortunate 
Pestalozzi.  One  could  not  pick 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  pieces, 
and  make  any  recognizable  catalogue 
of  his  parts.  Ther^  is  an  integrity, 
a  wholeness  about  the  efficient  man 
or  woman  of  any  sort  that  defies 
analysis. 

The  test  of  the  teacher  is  efficiency. . 
Not  the  showing  he  is  able  to  make 
in  an  examination,  but  the  final  re- 
:sult  he  can  produce  in  the  character 
of  those  who  come  from  under  his 
hand.  This  efficiency  is  not  of  the 
-sort  that  can  be  counted  upon  al- 
ways to  work  an  increase  of  salary. 


But    the    ability  to   leave  a   lasting 
mark  on  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  pupil    is   the   unmistakable  sign 
of  the  real  teacher.     And  the  source 
of  this  power  lies  not  in  the  teacher's 
acquirements,    but   deeper,    in    the 
very  fibre  of  his  character.      * 'Words 
have  weight,  when  there  is  a  man  be- 
hind   them,**   said    the    Prophet    of 
Concord.     It  is  the  man  or  woman 
behind    the    instruction,  that  makes 
the  real  teacher  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  mere  instructor.      ***** 
Unhappily  we  have  no  means  of 
measuring  character  with  precision, 
no  accurate  test  for  a  teacher's  apti- 
tude.      The  owner  of   a   creamery 
buys  all  his  milk  by  the  gallon.      He 
pays  at  the  same  rate  for  the  thin- 
nest sky-tinted  product  that  he  does 
for  the  butter-laden  contribution  of 
a  Jersey  herd.     I  went  through    an 
exhibition  of  dairy    appliances    re- 
cently,   and  was  interested  most  of 
all  in  a  method  newly  devised   for 
testing  the   butter-making  qualities 
of   milk.      By    the    addition    of    an 
acid  to  a  sample  of  milk,  the  butter 
oils  were  made  to  rise  to  the  surface 
in  a  little  bottle  with  a  slender  neck, 
graded   like  a  thermometer.      You 
can  read  on  the  scale  the  quality  of 
the    milk    expressed  in  millimeters. 
But  we  measure  the  qualifications  of 
our   teachers    in    the    old-fashioned 
way;   we   buy    their    grammar    and 
arithmetic  by   the  gallon.     It   is    a 
question  of  quantity.  "How  much  of 
each  branch  of  study  are  you  loaded 
up   with?"   demands  the   examiner. 
Now  there  are  some  experts  in  gram- 
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mar  and  arithmetic  who  have  no 
power  to  communicate  even  their 
technical  knowledge  to  the  pupil. 
How  much  less  can  they  perform 
any  of  those  higher  services  that 
the  real  teacher  renders  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  pupil !  Shall  we  ever 
devise  a  delicate  scale  for  gauging 
the  quality  that  gives  the  better 
teacher  his  superiority? 

'*Bom,  not  made,"  is  true  of  the 
great  teacher  as  of  the  great  man  of 
every  sort.  But  it  is  not  with  the 
great  schoolmaster  that  we  have  to 
do.  A  man  may  be  real  without 
being  great,  and  it  can  do  no  hartn 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  teacher  of 
average  gifts  on  the  ideal  of  genuine- 
ness. Every  man  and  woman  is  to 
be  accounted  a  real  teacher  who 
establishes  a  vital  relation  between 
himself  and  the  developing  pupil; 
who  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a 
living  force  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  the  enlargement  of 
mind.  In  this  class  the  mere  hearer 
of  recitations  and  keeper  of  grade 
marks  has  no  place  whatever. 

Real  teachers  are  of  various  mag- 


nitudes,  and  the  humblest  mistress- 
^  of  a  country  school,  who  manages 
to  inspire  her  pupils  with  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  an  aspiration  for 
veracity  in  character  is  in  the 
class  of  real  teachers  as  truly  as 
Socrates,  the  first  great  professor 
of  the  divine  art  of  molding  youth- 
ful character  and  pushing  the -human, 
mind  in  the  direction  of  truth. 
Blessed  be  the  humble  teacher  who, 
without  any  chance  for  the  great 
rewards  of  fame  or  money,  renders 
noble  service  and  leaves  the  impress 
of  a  genuine  and  generous  character 
in  one  little  corner  of  the  world. 
No  cyclopaedia  or  dictionary  of  not- 
ables ever  mentions  that  wonderful 
old  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  Christ- 
opher Dock.  But  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  Pennsylvania  back  country  in 
the  last  century,  he  did  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  enlightened  teach- 
ing the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
was  a  schoolmaster,  indeed,  not  a 
master  of  the  school  in  any  merely 
outward  sense,  but  master  of  the 
very  souls  of  his  rustic  pupils. — 
Pacific  School  JournaL 


LETTER  TO  A  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


By  O.  J.  Lavlander,  Cedar  Falls,  Ia. 

From  Iowa  Normal  Monthly. 


President  of  the  School  Boards  Strong- 
town,  Iowa  : 
My  Dear  Sir — The  young  man 
whom  you  recently  employed  as 
principal  of  your  schools  formerly 
went  to  school  to  me,  and  has  writ- 


ten me  a  confidential  letter,  asking 
me  how  to  proceed  to  make  his 
schools  the  best  in  Iowa,  He  thinks 
that  the  fact  that  he  has  only  ten 
teachers  in  his  schools  should  not 
deter  him  from  such  an  ambition,  as 
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he  knows  of  twenty-seven  towns  of 
this  size,  and  each  one  claims  already  v 
to  have  attained  this  result.  He 
thinks  that  I,  having  served  in  the 
capacity  of  principal  in  this  same 
school,  and  being  personally  ac- 
-quainted  with  you,  am  in  a  position 
to  give  him  valuable  advice.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  spent  a  great 
•deal  of  time  visiting  schools  reputed 
to  be  among  the  best,  and  has  in- 
quired into  methods  of  various  su- 
perintendents; that  he  has  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  various  sugges- 
tions given  him,  and  feels  that  he 
has  done  all  that  he  can  to  guard 
against  the  handicap  of  an  unpopular 
beginning.  He  says  he  was  careful 
to  determine  in  advance  what  was 
the  most  popular  church  in  your 
town;  he  has  revised  his  political 
•creed  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  dominant  party;  he  has  joined 
four  of  the  six  lodges  doing  business 
in  your  town,  and  has  contributed 
liberally  to  the  campaign  funds;  he 
has  subscribed  for  all  the  local  news- 
papers, and  knows  on  what  physician 
to  call  (there  is  one  on  the  school 
board)  in  case  he  gets  sick;  he  has 
set  aside  one-tenth  of  his  income  to 
spend  in  the  various  benevolent  and 
business  enterprises  to  which  he  will 
be  expected  to  contribute;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  he  had  married  a  full 
year  earlier  than  he  had  intended, 
because  his  being  a  single  man  was 
the  only  objection  urged  against  him 
at  the  time  of  his  election;  and  now, 
Nicodemus-like,  he  wants  to  know 
what  he  must  do  to  be  saved  !     I 


need  not  add  that  I  do  not  believe  he 
has  done  a  single  one  of  these  things, 
except   to   get   married.      He  ,is   a 
young  man  of  considerable  worth, 
and  will  give   you  good  schools    if 
your  board  gives  him  proper  support. 
I  am  afraid  his  fearlessness  may  get 
him  into  trouble   with   your   board 
and  your  community.     If  the  board 
is  constituted  as  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
I  ask  you,  as  my  friend,    to  advise 
him  concerning  several  points  where 
he  is  liable  to  stumble.     If  Priscilla 
Smith  is  still  one  of  your  teachers, 
explain  to  him  that  Priscilla's  mother 
is  a  widow,  and  a  sister  of  Samuel 
Jackson,    the  banker,   who   holds   a 
mortgage  on  the  house  of  the  chair- 
man  of   your   teachers'  committee. 
It  may  soften    the  asperity  of  your 
principal's    criticism    on    Priscilla's 
work.     Better  tell  him  plainly    that 
Mary    Ann   Jones   is    teaching   her 
eighteenth  consecutive  year  in  your 
primary    department,   and  that  the 
board  know  that  she  is  an  ante-dilu- 
vian,  but  that  every  attempt  to   let 
her  go  has  been  unsuccessful.     She 
is  so  valuable  at  the  church  socials, 
and  possesses  so  fine  an  alto  voice — 
the  chief  support  in  a  leading  choir, 
and  is  so  useful  in  many  ways  out- 
side of  the  school   room,    that  the 
board  would  certainly  incur  the  dis- 
approbation of  a  great  many  patrons 
were  they  summarily   to  drop  her. 
You  and  I  know  what  powers  con- 
trolled the  school  board   there  ten 
years  ago.      I   sincerely   hope    that 
your  community  has  awakened  to  its 
faults  and  that  your  present   board 
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is  so  constituted  that  you  may  unite 
with  this  young  man  in  showing 
vour  people  what  your  schools  may 
become. 

For  on  you,  as  much  as  on  your 
principal  and  teachers,  depends  the 
success  of  your  schools.  It  is  your 
duty  to  stand  by  your  employes, 
and  give  them  your  moral  sup- 
port, until  they  have  demonstrated 
to  you  their  incapacity  or  unfitness. 
If  you  hear  idle  rumors  concerning 
this  one  or  harsh  complaints  against 
that  one,  the  manner  in  which  you 
receive  and  comment  upon  such 
criticisms  in  your  semi-official  capac- 
ity will  strengthen  or  weaken  your 
schools.  Let  your  remarks  be  in  the 
line  of  full  confidence  in  those  in  au- 
thority until  such  a  time  as  you  can 
investigate  the  causes  leading  up  to 
the  criticism. 

Another  way  in  which  a  board 
can  weaken  a  principal's  influence  as 
well  as  his  self-confidence  is  by  as- 
suming to  dictate  concerning  the 
unimportant  details  of  school  man- 
agement— details  very  frequently 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
they  must  fail  fully  to  grasp.  There 
should  be  rules  and  regulations 
clearly  defining  the  general  relation 
between  principal  and  board,  and 
then,  unless  the  principal's  course  in 
matters  of  detail  is  clearly  wrong,  or 
in  opposition  to  these  rules,  the 
board  should  not  interfere.  If  the 
jadgment  of  a  principal,  or  of  a 
teacher,  is  so  poor  that  the  Board 
must  burden  itself  with  the  hundred 
little  things  that  enter  into  school 


management,  such  a  teacher  should 
be  ^sked  to  resign;  but  no  member 
ought,  through  mere  officiousness, 
to  presume  to  dictate  concerning 
these  '  minor  affairs  about  which 
the  teacher  is  presumably  better  able 
to  judge  than  the  school  officer.  The 
school  board  will  have  the  best 
schools  when  it  looks  upon  its  su- 
pervisor as  both  executive  officer  and 
confidential  adviser.  While  the  su- 
perintendent ought  never  to  forget 
that  his  first  duty  is  faithfully  to  put 
into  effect  the  legislation  of  the 
board,  yet  if  he  is  deserving  of  his 
place,  his  advice  concerning  all 
questions  of  school  economy  should 
be  eagerly  sought  by  the  board  and 
carefully  weighed.  It  is  not  expected 
that  his  advice  will  always  be  ac- 
cepted; but  if  aboard  entirely  ignores 
the  one  who,  better  than  any  one 
else,  ought  to  know*  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  his  schools,  then  ought 
it  also  to  abolish  the  office  which  he 
fills. 

You  will  find  it  will  not  pay  to  be 
too  parsimonious  in  dealing  with 
your  schools.  It  is  no  more  to  a 
board's  credit  to  be  able  to  boast  a 
low  tax  levy  for  contingent  expenses 
than  it  is  creditable  for  a  farmer  to 
boast  that  he  has  spent  no  money  for 
new  machinery.  Schools  ought  not 
to  be  denied  necessary  appliances; 
and  money  spent  for  reference  books, 
supplemental  reading,  and  other  in- 
dispensable school  apparatus  will 
surely  tell  in  the  progress  of  your 
pupils. 

The  best  school  board  is  one  made 
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up  of  clear-headed,  successful  busi- 
ness men,  who.  will  manage  the 
schools  just  as  they  would  manage 
any  business  enterprise.  '  Such  men 
will  not  hesitate  to  invest  a  few  extra 
dollars  when  they  can  with  certainty 
figure  out  the  profits  in  advance. 
They  take  into  account  the  efficiency 
of  labor  and  know  that  some  em- 
ployes are  cheap  at  double  the  sala- 
ries paid  others.  They  know,  too, 
that  mere  wages  ^cannot  cancel  all 
obligations  to  their  employes.  Every 
one  who  does  work  better  than  the 
ordinary  deserves  appreciation.  It 
is  just  so  in  the  school.  Teachers 
and  principal  will  readily  excuse  you 
if,  weighed  down  with  business  cares, 
you  find  little  time  to  visit  schools, 
provided  that  they  know  you  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  teachers,  and  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  which  they  put 
forth  to  raise  the  standard  of  your 
schools. 

Yoii  may,  however,  provide  com- 
modious buildings,  perfectly  venti- 
lated and  heated;  they  may  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  be  beautifully 
adorned,  your  grounds  may  be 
neatly  and  tastily  kept;  your  schools 
may  lack  no  necessary  appliances; 
you  may  employ  a  supervisor  in 
whose  judgment  you  place  all  due 
trust  and  who  faithfully  carries  out 
your  policy;  you  may  do  all  this  and 
lack  good  schools.  Two  qualities 
must  abound  in  the  board  to  insure 
good  schools: 

(i.)  A  courage  which  will  enable 
them  promptly  to  remove  weak  and 
inefficient  teachers,  no  matter  what 


may  be  their  social  standing;  and 
which  will  cause  them  to  refuse  to« 
employ  any  one  on  any  other  ground 
than  fitness.  In  making  up  the  esti- 
mate of  fitness,  neither  residence, 
nor  connection,  nor  '^influence," 
religious,  political  or  social,  nor 
mere  educational  qualifications,, 
should  be  considered.  For  if  the 
school  meeting  be  made  a  time  for 
paying  of  social,  political  or  pecuni- 
ary debts,  then,  indeed,  must  the 
schools  suffer. 

(2.)  There  must  be  unity  in  the 
board.  It  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  honest  differences  of  opinion;  but 
when  after  full  and  free  discussion  a. 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the 
board,  the  whole  cause  of  education 
in  the  community  is  weakened  if  the 
minority  insists  on  making  its  report 
from  the  street  corner.  The  chronic 
kicker  was  never  intended  by  nature 
to  serve  on  the  school  board,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  your  board  is  not  thus 
afflicted. 

Given,  then,  a  clean,  courageous, 
cool-headed  board  to  manage  the 
business  interests  of  your  district 
without  fear  or  favor;  a  principal  or 
superintendent  with  power  to  organ- 
ize and  to  execute  without  burden- 
ing the  board  with  the  minutiae  of  his 
methods,  and  whose  judgment  the 
board  will  wish  to  have  on  all  im- 
portant matters;  a  corps  of  teachers 
carefully  selected  by  those  most 
competent  to  determine  true  qualifi- 
cations; then  with  honest  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  these  people  you  will 
have  good  schools. 
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It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
majority  of  our  teachers  have  not 
that  professional  training  they  should 
have.  More  than  76  percent  of  the 
certificates  issued  in  Ohio  last  year 
were  for  one  year. 

It  is  argued  that  teachers,  gener- 
ally, are  so  poorly  paid  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  make  much  prepa- 
ration. Can  the  State  afford  to  pay 
more  than  it  does  for  the  grade  of 
work  it  gets?  However  this  may 
be,  it  will  not  pay  much  more  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  Accord- 
ing to  the  school  report,  1,491  cer- 
tificates more  than  necessary  to  sup- 
ply every  public  school  in  the  State 
were  issued  last  year.  Adding  for 
the  counties  not  reported  will  make 
this  surplus  about  2,000,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  are  several  thousand 
valid  certificates  issued  two  or  three 
years  ago.  We  are  safe  in  saying 
that  in  all  there  were  from  30  to  40 
percent  more  certificates  than  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  schools.  Over- 
production reduces  the  market  price, 
and  this  law  holds  good  with  teach- 
ers as  well  as  with  potatoes.  As 
long  as  we  have  this  surplus  of 
poorly  prepared,  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teachers,  we  need  not  expect 
to  make  a  marked  improvement 
either  in  the  teachers  or  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools.  While  all  ad- 
mit the  great  difference  in  the  ability 
of  teachers,    the  large   majority   of 


directors  and  boards  of  education 
will  employ  the  teachers  who  will 
"keep"  the  schools  for  the  least 
money.  They  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
employ  a  teacher  for  $50  a  month, 
when  they  can  get  one  for  I20. 
Their  * 'schools  are  not  far  ad- 
vanced" and  consequently  they  em- 
ploy *'one  who  can  teach  the  school" 
instead  of  one  who  will  bring  in  new 
life  and  power;  instead  of  one  who 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  whole 
educational  community.  But  the 
county  examiners  have  furnished 
thesecheap  teachers  and  the  directors, 
governed  by  a  false  notion  of  econ- 
omy, hire  them;  and  many  of  the  best 
teachers  are  driven  from  the  profes- 
sion. Yet  some  boards  of  educa- 
tion, desiring  to  employ  good  teach- 
ers, are  imposed  upon.  Written  rec- 
ommendations, in  many  cases,  are 
misleading.  They  have  also  learned 
by  experience  that  even  good  aca- 
demic qualifications  are  not  infalli- 
ble evidence  of  professional  ability 
and  skill. 

It  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who 
has  examined  into  the  practical 
workings  of  the  Ohio  school  system, 
that  the  Probate  Judge  holds  the  key 
to  the  situation.  They  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  examiners 
that  are  appointed;  the  examiners  are 
responsible  for  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  and  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates   granted.       This    entrance 
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gate,  controlled  by  the  county  ex- 
aminers, must  be  managed  with 
more  ability,  more  skill  and  more 
discrimination,  before  the  present 
defects  can  be  eradicated.  With  80 
percent  more  teachers  than  we  need, 
the  qualifications  can  easily  be 
raised.  The  most  of  the  examina- 
tions on  * 'Theory  and  Practice"  are 
nothing  short  of  a  ridiculous  farce. 
Uniform  examinations  and  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  same  person  from  re- 
ceiving more  than  two  one-year  cer- 
tificates, would  work  a  great  im- 
provement in  our  school  system. 

Every  opportunity  should  be 
offered  for  the  special  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Our  State 
should  do  more  in  this  than  it  has 
done.  The  experiment  it  has  made 
fully  justifies  the  extension  of  the 
work.  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  courses  of  study  in  42  different 
colleges,  '  academies  and  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  what  each  one  claims  to  do 
in  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers. The  actual  work  done  in  any 
school  cannot  be  fully  determined  by 
the  catalogue.  The  final  test  must 
be  the  ability  of  the  teachers;  the 
work  they  actually  get  the  students 
to  do,  and  the  nature  of  the  class 
room  work;  the  principles  they  in- 
culcate in  the  students;  and  the  gen- 
eral makeup  and  tone  of  the  whole 
school  life.  Several  of  these  cata- 
logues have  what  they  call  * 'Normal 
Courses"  or  ''Teachers'  Courses," 
that  have  nothing  but  the  more  ele- 
mentary   academic  studies.     As  all 


this  work  is  done  by  high  schools  I 
see  no  reason  for  these  names,  and 
therefore,  will  not  consider  their 
work  in  this  paper. 

Pedagogics  in  some  form  is  taught 
in  two  ''institutes,"  one  seminary, 
six  normal  schools  and  fifteen  col- 
leges. Teachers'  courses  are  the 
only  ones  included  in  this  report  un- 
less otherwise  specified. 

New    Lyme    Institute  has   a    two 
years'  course  and  Grand  River  Insti- 
tute,   a   three   years'   course.     The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary (Woodville)  has   a    h^^  years' 
course  with  a  Training  Department. 
All  who  are  preparing   to    teach    in 
the  parochial  schools  of  that   Synod 
pay  neither  room    rent  nor   tuition. 
If  it  pays  this  church    to   give    such 
encouragement  to    the   work,  would 
it  not  pay  the  State  of  Ohio    to    do 
more  for  the    training   of  teachers  ? 

Of  the  normal  schools,  Ada  has  .a 
two  years' course  of  forty-nine  weeks 
each.     Beverly  and    Hopedale  have 
each  a  two  years'  course.     Canfield 
has  two  courses;  one  two  years,  the 
other     three.      Lebanon     has    four 
courses.     The  shortest  is  thirty-two 
weeks  and  the  longest  three  years  of 
forty-eight    weeks    each,     which     itx 
time  equals  its  classical  course.      In. 
a  recent  letter,  the  principal    of   the 
normal  school   at    Wadsworth    says, 
"Our  course  requires  four  years,  but 
the  most  of  our  students   can   easily 
enter  the  second  year."     Of  the  col- 
leges,      Buchtel,       Hiram,     Mount: 
Union,  Scio,  and  Rio    Grande  hav^ 
a    two   years'    course,    Heidelberg, 
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Muskingum,  Otterbein,   Ohio   Wes- 
leyan  (Delaware),    and   Wilberforce 
have  a  three   years'  course;   Findlay 
has  a  four  years'  course  with  a  train- 
ing   department;    Baldwin    (Berea) 
has  a  three  years'  course  with  elec- 
tives  in  Pedagogics  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  the   college  courses. 
The  above   named   courses,    with 
one    exception,  are  inferior   to    the 
other  courses    in   these  institutions. 
The    special     province    of    normal 
schools  is  supposed  to  be  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.     Do  they  not   then 
diminish  the  claim  to  this  their  own 
existence  by   making   the  teachers' 
course   inferior   to    the  others?     In 
this  particular,  Lebanon  has  recently 
made   an   advance.      The  teachers* 
courses  in  the   colleges   named,  ex- 
cept Findlay,  do   not   require   more 
time  or  work  than  that   in   prepara- 
tory  departments  of    colleges,    and 
several  of  them  much   less.     A  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  is  given    on   the 
completion  of  these.     It  is  not  nec- 
essary   to  say   anything   concerning 
degrees   in    this   connection.     It   is 
taken    for  granted   that  no   college 
will  lower  its   standard  by   giving   a 
degree  on  a  two  or  three   years'  pre- 
paratory course,  by  whatever   name 
this  course  may  be   called.     These 
courses  should  not  be  discouraged, 
they  do  much  good;  but  they  do  not 
fully    reach  the   case.     Those    who 
are  preparing  for  the   higher  grades 
of  school  work,  and  who   need  spe- 
cial training  will  not  take  them   be- 
cause   they   are  inadequate.       The 
elective  pedagogics,  as  in   Baldwin, 


is  well  worth  consideration.  But  if 
this  work  should  be  made  secondary 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
competent person,  or  one  who  is  not 
specially  qualified,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter left  out  altogether.  The  day  is 
rapidly  coming  when  those  who  are 
to  hold  the  best  positions  must  be 
specially  prepared  for  the  work. 
The  time  has  already  come  when 
diplomas  from  the  best  colleges  are 
not  considered  sufficient.  The 
greater  part  of  the  college  work  is 
indispensable,  but  the  science,  art, 
and  history  of  education  are  also  im- 
portant. The  study  of  music  will 
not  make  musicians  of  all,  neither 
will  the  study  of  pedagogics  make 
teachers  of  all;  but  it  is  surely  as 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  study 
pedagogics  as  for  the  musician  to 
study  music. 

Why  not  enrich  these  normal 
courses  and  extend  them  through  the 
college  work  ?  Why  not  modify  the 
classical  course  for  pedagogics  as  it 
has  been  modified  for  philosophy 
and  science?  Are  these  subjects  of 
more  interest  to  any  country  than 
the  correct  education  of  its  citizens? 
Other  things  being  equal,  will  not 
any  class  of  work  be  more  intel- 
ligently performed  when  its  funda-- 
mental  principles  are  clearly  com- 
prehended ?  The  course  suggested 
has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
the  Ohio  University  (Athens)  for  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  equivalent  to 
either  of  the  other  three  courses  and 
is  popular.  Three  grades  of  work 
are  done  in  pedagogics;  the  prepar- 
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atory,  collegiate,  and  post-graduate. 
The  collegiate  work  in  this  is  elective 
for  candidates  for  other  degrees,  and 
many  of  them  take  it.  Those  who 
complete  the  three  years'  preparatory 
work  receive  a  diploma;  and  those 
who  complete  the  seven  years'  work, 
the  preparatory  and  collegiate,  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Pedagogy. 

There  should  be  such  a  course  in 
the  other  state  colleges.  It  is  a 
more  economical  and  more  extensive 
method  of  training  than  that  of  state 
normal  schools.  Such  courses  give 
the  future  teacher  a  much  broader 
and  richer  culture  than  special 
normal  schools;  they  keep  him  in 
touch  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
future  in  other  professions;  the 
minister,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and 
the  editor  will  have  more  in  common 
with  the  teacher  and  more  interest 
in  his  work  if  they  take  their  college 
course  together.  The  majority  of 
the  students  will  elect  work  in  peda- 
gogics which  will  tend  to  create 
public  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  educational  science.  Such  a 
department  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  college  by  improving  the 
teaching  ability  of  the  faculty. 

This  system  is  more  economical 
than  that  of  state  normal  schools, 
because  the  salaries  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  teachers,  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  libraries,  and  laboratories 
will  be  saved;  the  only  necessary 
expense  will  be  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  of  pedagogy  and  the 
teachers   of  the   common  branches 


not  already  taught   in    the   prepar- 
atory departments. 

Last     year,     Pennsylvania     paid 
$83,000;     Massachusetts,     $97,500; 
and  New  York,  about  $150,000,  for 
the    training     of     teachers.       This 
furnishes  free  tuition,    and   in    New 
York,   free  text-books  for  those  in- 
habitants of  the  State  who  take   this 
work.     The    diplomas     from   these 
state  normals  are  licenses  to  teach  at 
least  for  a  limited  time  on  trial.   For 
much  less  than  the  amount  annually 
expended  by  any    of    these    states, 
Ohio  can  establish  competent  chairs 
of  pedagogy  in    each    of   the    state 
colleges    and  in    several    others    so 
located  as  to  be  convenient  for  the 
students   in   different   parts  of    the 
State.     These  courses  should   be    a 
part  of    the    school    system;    they 
would    increase    the    usefulness    of 
both  the  public  schools  and  the  col- 
leges; they  should  be  fully  equivalent 
to  the  best  college   course,    and    so 
arranged  as  to  meet  fully  the  present 
demands  made  upon  teachers,  giving 
ample  time  for  a  fair  mastery  of  the 
academic  studies  and  the  science,  art 
and   history  of   education.     If  this. 
work  is  introduced  into  colleges  not 
controlled  by  the  state,  it  should  be 
subjected  to  the  approval  of  a  com- 
petent   state    board   of    education. 
Those  who   satisfactorily   complete 
the  preparatory  course   of  three    or 
four  years  should  receive  a  certifi- 
cate, which  should  be  a  three  years* 
trial  license  to  teach  in  any  commor^ 
school  in  the   State;    and  those  wh  o 
satisfactorily    complete    the    who]^ 
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course  of  seven  or  eight  years  should 
receive  a  degree  which  should  be  a 
seven  years'  trial  license  to  teach  in 
any  public  school  in  the  State.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  time  of  these 
trial  licenses,  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  quite  successful  educators 
should,  without  examination,  receive 
life  certificates  corresponding  to  the 
course  completed:  common  school 
life  certificates  for  the  preparatory 
work,  and  high  school  life  certificates 
for  the  collegiate  course.  This  is 
the  logical  conclusion  of  such  a 
system.  The  instructors  in  this 
work  would  be  as  truly  state  officers 
as  the  examiners,  and  they  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  for  knowing 
the  qualifications  and  ability  of  those 
who  desire  to  teach.  This  plan 
would  encourage  those  who  expect 
to  make  teaching  a  profession  to  take 
such  preparatory  training.  It  would 
bring  to  the  public  schools  qualified 
teachers,  those  who  have  the  scholar- 
ship and  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  education  before  commencing  to 
teach,  and  their  continuation  in  the 
profession  would  be  conditioned 
solely  upon  their  success  as  teachers 
and  not  upon  passing  subsequent 
examinations. 

The  State  should  do  more  than 
this.  Because  of  the  very  low  sala- 
ries teachers  receive,  it  should  pro- 


vide free  tuition  in  these  courses  for 
those  who  do  not  take  this  work  pre- 
paratory to  other  professions.  After 
deducting  the  necessary  additional 
expense  for  this  work,  all  the  state 
appropriation  should  be  used  as  a 
fund  for  free  tuition  or  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  tuition,  at  a  uniform  rate,  estab- 
lished by  State  Board  of  Education. 

New  York  sustains  ten  state 
normal  schools,  and  training  classes 
for  common  school  teachers  in  about 
eighty  high  schools  and  academies. 
The  wisdom  of  this  is  quite  obvious. 
Over-crowded  schools  can  not  do 
the  best  work.  A  professor  may 
lecture  to  several  hundred,  but  in 
order  to  do  each  student  justice  in 
a  recitation  class  the  number  should 
not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen.  No 
method,  however  superior,  can 
ignore  this  fact  without  performing 
a  miracle  by  eliminating  time  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  individual 
work.  Ohio  may  profit  by  New 
York's  method  in  avoiding  an  over- 
crowded condition  of  woi'k,  and  by 
establishing  these  training  classes  in 
different  sections  of  the  State.  Ohio 
can  easily  utilize  a  sufficient  number 
of  her  numerous  colleges  so  as  to 
combine  discipline,  scholarship, 
culture  and  professional  training  for 
those  who  are  to  educate  the  future 
citizens  of  our  commonwealth. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


At  a  Round  Table  meeting  held  at  for  publication  a  summary  of  an- 
Youngstown  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  swers  received  to  a  list  of  inquiries 
S.  D.  Sanor  was  requested  to  prepare      concerning  the  methods  of  teaching 
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primary  reading.  A  wide  extent  of 
territory  is  represented  in  the  an- 
swers, but  most  are  from  Eastern 
Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvaijia. 
Considerable  diversity  of  sentiment 
and  practice  is  revealed,  as  was  to 
be  expected.  The  investigation  will 
be  worth  all  it  has  cost,  if  it  leads 
any  considerable  number  of  teachers 
to  observe  child-mind  more  carefully 
and  to  study  more  profoundly  the 
principles  and  methods  of  child- 
training.  The  questions  and  sum- 
mary of  answers  are  as  follows: 

1.  How  many  words  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  a  child  six  years  old  ? 

**Depends  entirely  upon  the 
child."— Col.   Parker. 

* 'Depends  upon  surroundings, 
companions,  and  home  training." — 
Anna  F.  Brown,  Greenville,  Pa.  So 
say  six  others, 

''Differs  in  children." — Sarah  J. 
Gunnison,  Principal  Training  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  "400  to  3000, 
average  about  800." — F.  H.  Um- 
holtz,  Oklahoma  City.  "500  to 
600.'* — Mamie  Farley,  Alliance,  O. 
To  same  effect  fifteen  others. 

"About  1000." — Laura  E.  Blum, 
Canton,  and  one  other.  Other  an- 
swers: 150,  300,  400,  1,500,  2,000, 
many  say  2,500,  "several  thousand," 
"6,000,"  "I  don't  know."  One- 
third  attempt  no  answer. 

2.  How  does  a  child  acquire  a  vo- 
cabulary ? 

"Through  a  desire  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  by  imitation." — Col. 
Parker,  and  a  majority  of  those  an- 
swering.      "Through    conversation 


and  reading." — Carrie  Cowden,  Jef- 
ferson, O.,  Misses  Ziegler,  Cannon, 
Kaylor,  Alliance,  and  Miss  Vallance, 
Youngstown.  "By  hearing  others 
and  imitating,  but  the  stimulus  comes 
largely  through  sight." — F.  H.  Um- 
holtz. 

3.  How  many  words    should   one 
try  to  teach  the  first  year  ? 

"All  the  words  in  the  First  reader," 
"300    or     more,"     "About     700," 
"From  200    to  300,"  "450,"  "An 
average  of  100  words,"  "From  200 
to  500,"  "About  one  or  two  a  day," 
"About      150,"      "Two      hundred 
words,"    "According    to    a    child's 
ability,   or  about  300,"  "One  hun- 
dred,"    "Not     many    new    words," 
"600  to  800,"  "As  many  as  the  child 
is  able   to  learn."     "Not  over   one 
hundred."     "We  teach  two  hundred 
words  here." — A.   L.   Bettis,    Titus- 
ville.      "All   the  ordinary  words  of 
one  or  two  syllables." — Cleo.   Bald- 
win, Youngstown.      "Teach  100  the 
first  three  mouths,   then    take    easy 
reading." — Sarah  J.  Gunnison.  "Not 
exceeding  one  new   word    a    day, 
"Depends  entirely  upon  the  child. 
— Col.   Parker.      "As   many  as    the 
child  can  grasp." — Several  Alliance 
teachers.       "600  to   800,    provided 
the  child  has  as  much  reading   mat- 
ter as  is  found  in  8  to  10  First  read- 
ers."— F.  H.   Umholtz. 

4.  When  would  you  begin  teach- 
ing Spelling? 

"About  the  fifth  month,"  ''By 
sound  at  once,  by  letter  in  abou  t 
three  months,"  "At  the  beginning 
of  the  first  term,"  "When  child  tak( 
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the  reader,"  **As  soon  as  a  child 
needs  to  spell,"  "When  children  can 
read  rapidly,"  "After  the  change 
from  script  to  print,"  "At  close  of 
first  year,"  "Not  until  a  child  has 
been  in  school  at  least  six  months." 
"The  second  year;  a  few  of  the 
bright  pupils  might  be  taught  to  spell 
a  little  the  first  year." — Mattie  E. 
Brown,  and  several  other  teachers  of 
Sharon.  "As  soon  as  they  know 
enough  sounds  to  form  words." — 
Laura  E.  Blum.  "The  first  thing 
after  cat^  for  instance,  has  been  de- 
veloped and  taught  on  blackboard. 
Let  child  find  cat\  say  c-a-t,  erase  it 
and  take  seats.  Unconsciously  they 
learn  the  alphabet." — Sarah  J.  Gun- 
nison. "When  I  teach  the  first  writ- 
ten word."— Col.  Parker.  "The  first 
day. " — ^Umholtz. 

5.    Should  the  alphabet  be  taught  ? 
When? 

"As  soon  as  they  know  a  few 
sounds." — Blum.  "Never;  a  waste 
of  time.  In  words,  objects — first  by 
sound  then  the  names  of  the  letters." 
— A.  L.  Bettis,  Titusville.  "When 
pupils  begin  to  use  the  dictionary." 
— Col.  Parker.  "As  an  alphabet — 
No." — Sarah  J.  Gunnison.  "When 
pnpils  have  had  the  alphabet  in  writ- 
ing lessons,  we  teach  them  to  repeat 
it  as  a  review." — Annie  Cummings, 
Butler,  Pa.  "Yes;  from  the  begin- 
ning."— Edith  A.  S trickier,  Colum- 
biana, O.  "It  might  be  taught  after 
they  readily  recognize  the  letters." 
— Charlotte  Dahinden,  Canton. 
Other  answers:  "Incidentally  in 
connection    with    writing  lessons," 


"The  alphabet  should  be  taught,  but 
not  in  connection  with  reading,"  "It 
is  not  necessary,"  "No."  "Not  at 
least  for  the  first  year." — Teachers 
of  Sharon.  "Yes;  before  entering 
school,"  "Yes;  when  it  is  needed  for 
spelling  or  dictionary  use."  "When 
a  child  begins  to  write  letters  sepa- 
rately." "Yes,  as  soon  as  possible." 
— Cleo.  Baldwin.  "Yes,  when  the 
First  reader  is  begun." — Etta  B. 
Hitchcock,  Andover,  O.  "No,  it  is 
learned  incidentally,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  reading."— Mary  Clancy, 
Conneautville. 

6.   What  should  be  the  aim  in  first 
year's  reading  ?     Why  ? 

"The  aim  should  be  to  have  pu- 
pils express  thoughts."  "To  arouse 
thought  and  acquire  natural  expres- 
sion." "To  get  the  thought."  "To 
be  able  to  recognize  as  many  words 
as  possible  at  sight."  "Gaining 
familiarity  with  words."  "To  read 
intelligently,  that  they  may  read  in- 
telligibly." "To  have  the  child  be- 
come familiar  with  print  and  script 
forms  of  as  many  words  of  his  vo- 
cabulary as  possible."  "To  awaken 
imagination,  to  enable  pupils  to  see 
mental  pictures."  "To  recognize 
written  and  printed  words." — Mattie 
E.  Brown.  "To  have  pupils  form 
words  into  stories."  "Correct  ex- 
pression; by  having  correct  expres- 
sion the  child  can  get  the  thought." 
— Kate  McCormick,  New  Castle. 
"To  recognize  words  at  sight.  Be- 
cause there  can  be  no  reading  with- 
out it." — Laura  E.  Blum.  "To  get 
them  to  express  their  thoughts  cor- 
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Tectly."  '^Teaching  pupils  to  recog- 
nize in  script  or  print  the  words 
they  know.'' — Mary  Clancy.  **To 
give  expression  and  thought."  '<To 
create  a  desire  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge from  the  printed  page.  When 
we  are  thirsty,  we  drink." — Sarah  L. 
Cochran,  Butler,  Pa.  '^Readiness 
in  calling  words  and  distinct  articu- 
lation."— Mary  B.  Sell,  Canton. 
"The  acquiring  of  the  power  to 
pronounce  words  at  sight  of  their 
visible  characters." — Cleo  Baldwin. 
**To  give  the  child  power  to  make 
out  words,  so  that  he  may  help  him- 
self."— Margaret  Vallance.  "Mental 
development.  Because  that  is  the 
purpose  of  all  teaching." — Col. 
Parker.  "To  get  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  then  express  thought  and 
feeling. " — Umholtz. 

7.  Do  you  make  "Thoughts before 
words"  your  invariable  rule  ?  Why  ? 

"I  do.  Our  aim  is  to  make  good 
sight  readers.  This  can  not  be  done, 
unless  the  mind  grasps  the  thought 
before  attempting  to  express  it." — 
Annie  Cummings.  "Yes,  they  are 
the  unit  of  thought.''  "No.  After 
they  learn  sounds,  I  wish  them  to 
learn  to  recognize  words  by  their 
sounds." — Mellie  Frederick,  Canton. 
"Must  have  thought  or  they  have  no 
use  for  words."  "Not  always^  but 
try  to."  "Yes,  if  a  child  has  the 
thought,  he  will  find  some  way  to 
express  it. — McLure.  "Yes,  words 
without  thought  are  useless."  "We 
make  thoughts."  "Yes,  for  if  a  child 
learns  to  think  for  himself,  words, 
sooner  or  later,  will  follow."     "Yes, 


avQjiild  never  makes  a  mistake  in  ex- 
pression when  he  is  asking  for  some- 
thing."— Lydia  Paisley,  New  Castle^ 
"I  do;    because  if    they    have    the 
thought,  they  can  almost  always  get 
the  word.     This  does   not  apply  to 
higher  grades. " — Leah  Salmon,   Al- 
liance.     "Pupils  must    be    able  to 
recognize  the  words  before  they  can 
get   the  thought." — Carrie  Cowden 
and  Fannie  Stewart,  Mercer.    "Yes, 
the  greater  the  interest  the  faster  the 
progress,"  "Pupils  are  not  interested 
in  words  alone."     "I  do;  sometimes 
they  appear   simultaneous." — Nellie 
F.  Riley,  West  Middlesex,  Pa.  "No. 
The  chief   difficulty    in  learning    to 
read  is  gaining  the   ability  to  recog- 
nize words.     The    'thought  getting' 
comes  later. " — Cleo  Baldwin.    *  *Yes. 
Word  first  as  sign  of  idea,  then  comes 
easy    expression."— Sarah   J.    Gun- 
nison.     **Yes.     Because  that  is  the 
law  of  growth. " — Col.  Parker.    '  *Yes. 
Because  it  is    scientific.     It   is    the 
psychological  order.      (I  would  sug- 
gest 'concepts'  instead  of  thoughts 
in  the  question.)" — Umholtz. 

8.  How  do  you  assist  pupils  to 
pronounce  unfamiliar  words  in  read- 
ing? 

"By  pronouncing  fhem — by  d.  Ju- 
dicious use  of  phonics. " — Col.  Parker. 
"By  phonics,  and  by  teaching  word 
building  with  syllables." — Sarah  J. 
Gunnison.     "I      place      unfamiliar 
words  upon  the  board  and  as  far  as 
possible  associate  them  with  objects.  '* 
— Nellie  F.  Riley.    "By  asking  ques- 
tions which  will  oblige  pupils  to  use 
the    words  in    their  answers."  "By 
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preparatory  work  in  phonics  and 
word-building."  "By  phonetic  spell- 
ing, by  objects,  or  by  questioning." 
— Ella  Niles,  Mercer.  **By  phonic 
analysis  and  by  associating  the  word 
with  its  idea." — Olive  Moody,  Po- 
land. "By  objects  when  they  can  be 
had.  "—Bell  Shilling.  '  'li  the  names 
or  sounds  of  the  alphabet  have  not 
been  learned,  the  word  must  be 
named  and  made  familiar  by  some 
device  or  method."  *'By  writing  on 
the  board,  dividing  into  syllables, 
making  diacritics."  ''Generally  by 
having  them  notice  similarity  to 
some  other  word.  Also  by  having 
them  sound  it,  and  if  all  that  fails, 
tell  it." — Jennie  M.  Brown,  Butler, 
Penn. 

To  the  remaining  questions  no 
very  definite  data  were  secured.  Most 
say  that  they  classify  according  to 
ability,  by  physiognomy,  age,  work- 
ing power,  or  vocabulary.  One 
says:  '^Usually  have  to  make  a  new 
class  by  January  i,  and  in  April  just 
have  to  'slip  them  in'  with  others  to 
^et  what  they  can."  Pupils  not  pro- 
moted the  previous  year  in  nearly  all 
cases  remain  in  the  same  grade  and 
do  the  work  over  again,  the  teacher 
giving  them  extra  attention  by  "busy 
work"  or  supplementary  reading.     A 


few  say  they   are   promoted   "when  . 
able  to  do  work  of  advanced  grade,"  ^ 
or  "when  able."   "They  are  so  Irttle 
in  advance  of  newcomers,  not  hard 
to  teach  together." 

Col.  Parker  and  a  few  others  say 
there  are  many  who  are  able  to  do 
more  than  the  grade  work.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  teachers  do  not  find  it 
so.  The  prevailing  answers  were 
"No."  "Not  many  such."  "I  have 
never  found  one."  "Sometimes  afew." 

The  word  and  sentence  methods 
have  most  advocates.  Results  are 
said  to  be:  "Satisfactory."  "Don't 
think  I  could  suggest  any  improve- 
ment." "Quite  satisfactory."  "Not 
entirely  satisfactory."  "No,  I  trust 
not." — Col.  Parker.  "I  have  used 
the  word  and  sentence  methods  with 
like  results.  Results  not  satisfac- 
tory." One  reports  that  she  uses 
the  Pollard  system,  several  the 
phonic  method,  and  a  few  "all  so- 
called  methods."  Col.  Parker  adds: 
"A  fixed  method  is  a  pedant  teach- 
er's thick  armor  through  which  new 
thoughts  can  never  penetrate. "  Most 
of  those  claiming  to  use  the  word 
and  sentence  methods  really  make 
great  use  of  phonic  drills,  and  several 
report  more  satisfactory  results 
thereby. 


THEORY  VS.  PRACTICE. 


By  Z.  X.  Jones. 

The  following  squib  was  taken 
from  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"One  day,"  writes  "A.  B.,"  "my 
brother  went  to  buy  a  bushel  of  buck- 


wheat for  sowing.  He  found  the 
man  of  whom  he  was  to  buy  the 
grain  away;  but  his  wife  was  at  home, 
and  she  undertook  to  make  the  sale. 
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She  got  a  peck  measure,  and  they 
went  to  the  granary.  There  the 
woman  filled  the  measure  twice, 
poured  it  into  the  bag  which  my 
brother  held  open,  and  then  was  go- 
ing to  tie  the  bag  and  take  the  pay 
for  a  bushel.  'But,  Mrs  F.,'  said  he, 
*it  takes  four  pecks  to  make  a 
bushel.'  'Oh,  does  it?'  said  she. 
*Well,  you  see,  I  never  had  any  ex- 
perience in  measuring  grain  before  I 
was  married;  I  always  taught 
school !'  " — Boston  Transcript, 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  as  I  was  formerly  a  teacher 
myself;  but  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  I  can  match  the  anecdote  with 
others  about  my  very  best  pupils. 

,The  editor  of  the  Monthly  will 
remember  that  I  once  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  teaching  English  Grammar 
thoroughly. .  After  much  experience, 
I  found  that  pupils  who  stood  high 
in  the  class,  defining  accurately, 
parsing  correctly,  and  adepts  in  cor- 
recting * 'false  syntax,"  were  never- 
theless guilty  of  using  the  Queen's 
English  in  a  most  abominable  man- 
ner. On  consulting  with  my  fellow 
teachers,  I  found  their  experience 
was  similar  to  mine,  and  that  an  ex- 
planation could  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  spoke  as  their  associates 
(parents,  brothers,  sisters,  play- 
mates) did,  and  recited  as  I  required 
them.  In  fact,  that  those  whose 
associates  used  the  language  cor- 
rectly fell  into  the  same  habit  un- 
consciously; while  the  less  fortu- 
nate others  could  not  get  out  of  the 
rut  of  habit  in  spite  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  correct  way.  It 
seemed  that  practice  ruled  and  that 
theory  was  nowhere. 


The  fault  in  the  farmer's  wife  lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  failed  to  put  her 
arithmetic  into  practice,  and  in  this 
she  resembled  one  of  my  pupils  in 
the  senior  class  of  a  High  School  in 
good  standing.  One  day,  her  guard- 
ian met  me  on  the  street  and  asked 
why  it  was  that  "Minnie"  could  not 
reckon  the  interest  on  $150  for  one 
year  and  six  months  at  seven  per- 
cent. My  sufficient  answer  was  that 
I  was  not  responsible  for  her  arith- 
metic, as  that  had  been  taught  her 
in  the  lower  grades.  We  had  given 
her  algebra,  geometry,  etc.,  and 
such  primary  work  was    beneath  us. 

But  "Minnie"  was  called  up  and 
the  ignorance  proved  upon  her.  She 
declared  she  knew  just  what  part  of 
the  page  the  rule  was  on,  but  for  the 
life  of  her  she  could  not  call  it  up^ 
but  if,  etc.,  etc.  An  inquiry  was  ih- 
stituted  as  to  the  rest  of  the  class, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  seniors 
took  a  needed  review  in  some  of  the 
grammar  school  studies —  I  believe 
that  this  review  class  is  still  main- 
tained in  that  particular  school,  and 
I  think  it  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

I  have  had  pupils  of  my  own  who 
have  shamed  me  by  their  confession, 
of    ignorance     upon      fundamental 
points  in  studies  from  which   I  had 
passed  them  with  credit.     Of  course 
I  do  not  expect  a  pupil  to  remember, 
in  years  long  after,  the  details  of    a. 
difficult  subject,  any  more  than  1  re- 
member the  rules  for  the  Greek  Aor- 
ist;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  expect 
such     a    grasp    of    the    principles 
involved    that  they  may   easily    be^ 
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recalled,  and  something  besides  to 
show  that  our  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

1  venture  to  think  that  a  part  of 
the  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that 
our  pupils  do  not  take  their  studies 
home  to  their  hearts  and  brains. 
Many  of  them  regafd  them  as  so 
much  task  work^  for  so  many 
days,  to  be  ended  and  laid 
aside  after  so  many  terms.  The 
thought  of  making  it  a  part  of  their 
lives  never  enters  their  heads. 

Outside  of  school,  it  is  often  the 
same.  To  very  many  pious  people, 
the  Bible  is  a  mere  book  of  texts, 
each  one  valuable  in  itself  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  homily  or  a  sermon; 
but  they  fail  to  find  in  any  one  of  its 
books  a  coherent  whole.  When 
Conybeare  and  Hanson's  Life  of  St. 
Paul  first  came  out,  one  of  my 
friends,  a  clergyman,  read  to  his 
congregation  one  of  the  paraphrases 
of  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul's.  He  said 
that   several  admired  his   selection 


and  wondered  where  he  had  found 
it;  not  in  the  least  recognizing  their 
old  friend  in  unfamiliar  guise. 

Much  the  more  so  in  lighter  mat- 
ters. I  have  an  old  friend  who  is  a 
confirmed  and  diligent  reader  of 
novels;  but  from  what  she  knows  of 
one  after  she  has  finished  it,  I  verily 
believe"  that  if  the  same  thing,  if  not 
conspicuous  by  its  stirring  incidents, 
but  with  an  entire  change  of  proper 
names,  could  be  put  into  her  hand, 
it  would  be  read  with  the  same  zest 
and  share  the  same  fate  as  the 
original. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  this 
common  fault,  except  by  bringing 
every  item  of  study  and  reading  to 
the  bar  of  common  sense.  I  try  to 
do  this  for  myself  ind  to  inquire 
what  the  subject  in  hand  means  for 
me  and  for  my  work  in  life.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  get  an  untrained 
pupil  to  do  this  for  himself,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  get  pupils  to  think 
for  themselves. 
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We  are  very  desirous  of  making 
this  department  of  the  Monthly 
much  more  fruitful  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  To  this  end  we  invite 
the  co-operation  of  all  our  readers. 
Send  us  bits  of  every  day  experience 
in  the  school-room,  gems  of  thought 
you  find  ^n  your  reading,  practical 
questions  which  puzzle  and  perplex 
▼oUy  methods  and  plans  that  fail  as 


well  as  those  that  succeed.  By  so 
doing,  you  will  help  yourself  while 
helping  others. 


The  youth  who  has  learnt  to  read 
with  thoughtful ness  and  intelligence, 
who  loves  reading,  and  who  knows 
what  to  read  and  how  to  read,  has  in 
his  reach  the  best  gifts  which  life  can 
offer. — Canon  Farrar, 
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Teachers  sometimes  feel  that  they 
are  poorly  supported  in  th^ir  efforts 
to  govern  their  schools.  It  may  be 
said  for  their  encouragement  that 
the  courts  usually  side  with  the 
teacher  to  the  full  extent  of  reason, 
when  prosecuted  for  administering 
punishment.  A  recent  case  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  against  Principal 
James  Stewart,  is  in  point.  Judge 
Miller,  in  exonerating  the  principal, 
took  occasion  to  add:  "It  is  a  bad 
day  for  children  when  the  power  to 
correct  them  is  taken  away  from  the 

■ 

teacher.  Instead  of  complaining, 
parents  should  praise  the  teacher  for 
the  interest  manifested  in  their 
children." 


There  is  truth  in  the  remark  of 
the  Journal  of  Education  that  all 
school  life  is  preparatory.  We  are 
accustomed  to  call  those  schools 
"Preparatory  Schools"  whose  main 
purpose  is  to  fit  young  people  for 
college.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
every  school  is  a  preparatory  school. 
The  work  of  the  college  itself,  rightly 
viewed,  is  but  a  preparation  for  some- 
thing to  follow.  If  teachers  in  every 
grade  of  schools  would  keep  this  end 
steadily  in  view,  it  would  tend  to 
make  their  work  much  more  fruitful. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  for  any 
pupil  this  year  is  to  give  him  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  next 
year's  work,  whatever  that  may  be. 


hand.      It   is   thoughtful,    sensible, 
and  spicy  withal.   Some  of  the  latest 
fads  get  some  hard  blows.     This  on 
written  examinations  is  a  fair  sample: 
"A  few  leaders  who  declaim  vigor- 
ously against  written    examinations 
give  so-called  written  tests  that  are 
much   more   formidable   than   even 
ordinary  or  extraordinary   examina- 
tions, and  then  proclaim  that  'exam- 
inations should  be  abolished.'     The 
thing      itself      remains,       although 
smoothly   sugar-coated,  as  the  best 
means  yet  devised  for   ascertaining 
what  kind    of    knowledge    children 
possess." 

School  Savings  Banks  are  thus  gib- 
beted: "Things  ought  to  be  called 
by  their  right  names,  and  instead  of 
calling  this  the  School  Banking 
System,  it  should  have  been  labeled 
far  and  wide  'the  greatest  scheme  on 
earth  for  making  children  selfish  and 
hoggish  yet  devised.'  It  is  worth 
more  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to 
live  honestly,  justly,  truthfully,  obe- 
diently, and  reverently,  than  it  is  to 
hold  up  money-getting  as  the  chief 
end  and  aim  of  existence.  High 
notions  of  honor,  truth  and  sincerity- 
are  worth  more  to  a  young  man  just 
starting  in  life,  than  the  millions  of 
a  Vanderbilt  or  an  Astor." 


Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood's 
Report  of  the  Kansas  City  Schools 
for  last  school  year  has  just  come  to 


Prosecutions  growing  out  of 
school  discipline  are  numerous  in 
England,  cases  being  reported  in  the 
London  Schoolmaster  almost  every 
week.  The  National  Union  of  Teach- 
ers employs  counsel  for  its  members 
who  become  engaged  in  such  litiga- 
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tion.  Prosecutions  for  assaults  on 
teachers  by  parents  are  not  of  rare 
occurrence.  A  case  was  recently 
tried  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Leeds 
against  the  mother  of  a  pupil,  for 
striking  the  head  master  **a  violent 
blow  on  the  nose. "  The  defendant 
was  fined  20  s. 


The  Interior  pays  a  well  deserved 

tribute  to  our  small  colleges  in  the 

following  quotation." 

"The  best  college  for  a  solicitous 
parent  to  send  his  son  to,  is  a  small 
college,  where  he  has  the  minimum 
of  evil,  and  the  maximum  of  good 
influences — ^where  he  is  in  contact 
with  the  minds  of  his  teachers,  and 
under  their  immediate  moral  influ- 
ence. Our  small  colleges  make  our 
great  men;  and  this  they  have  done 
for  a  hundred  years  " 

And  in  this  connection,  President 
Harper,  of  the   new  Chicago    Uni- 
versity, himself  an  Ohio  man,  has  a 
word  about  Ohio  colleges.     He  says 
the  prevalent  idea  that  Ohio  has  too 
many  colleges  is  erroneous.     There 
may  be  too  many  institutions  calling 
themselves  universities,  and  too  few 
academies,  but  there  cannot  be  too 
many  colleges.     Many  young  people 
go  to  the  nearest  college,  and  if  there 
is  no  nearest  college  the  chances  are 
against  their  going  anywhere.      Ohio 
has    done    an  educational  work    no 
other  state  could  do;  and  if  she  had 
a   university    of  a   high    order,    she 
would  be  the   greatest   educational 
state  in  the  Union. 


senpation  has  been  caused  in  Jeru- 
salem by  the  introduction  of  the 
•  electric  light  into  a  new  and  flourish- 
ing flour  mill  lately  started  there. 
The  building  in  which  the  light  has 
been  introduced  is  near  to  the  sup- 
posed gite  of  Calvary,  and  close  to 
the  Damascus  Gate.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Arabs  and  Jews  are 
much  puzzled  to  account  for  a  light 
in  a  lamp  in  which  there  is  no  oil, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  while 
gazing  with  wonder,  have  been  keep- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance. 

A  boom  at  Jerusalem  sounds 
strange,  but  the  ruined  city  is  reviv- 
ing. The  Jewish  population  there  is 
now  larger  than  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  The 
prohibition  which  prevented  their 
entrance  to  the  city  having  been  re- 
moved, the  number  who  have  re- 
turned is  larger  than  that  of  the 
exiles  who  came  back  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  Jewish  popu- 
lation is  now  put  at  40,000.  Schools, 
synagogues,  hospitals  and  public  in- 
stitutions of  various  kinds  are  in- 
creasing; new  streets  are  being 
opened,  water  works  constructed, 
and  telegraphs  and  electric  lights 
introduced.  The  new  railway  from 
Jaffa  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
present  stir.  The  new  movement  is 
extending  to  the  whole  of  Palestine. 


For  the  geography  class. — The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  a  decided 


Woman's  place. — The  London 
Schoolmaster  tells  of  an  interesting 
discussion  in  the  Teachers'  Union 
at  Edinburgh,  growing  out  of  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  Edinburgh 
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University.  "A  motion  was  offered 
expressing  disapproval  of  the  intru- 
sion of  women  into  academic,  pro- 
fessional, and  public  life.  The 
mover  said  woman  must  be  repressed. 
Her  true  sphere  was  to  be  found  in 
marriage.  Home  was  the  one  place 
where  woman  was  supreme.  Else- 
where she  was  but  a  helpless  unit. 
If  she  entered  into  man's  domain, 
she  would  have  to  be  treated  as  a 
rival,  and  crushed  out.  An  amend- 
ment was  moved  on  the  ground  that 
the  admission  of  women  into  aca- 
demic and  public  life  was  opposed 
by  men  purely  from  selfish  reasons. 
The  seconder  of  the  original  motion 
characterized  women  as  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  universe.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  impossibility  of  at- 
tending to  lectures  when  dainty 
fingers  were  taking  notes  on  the  front 
benches.  He  next  drew  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  the  lack  of  beauty  that  would 
result  if  women  commenced  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  science. 
The  seconder  of  the  amendment  said 
that  those  who  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  Edinburgh  University 
would  not  readily  forget  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  they  greeted  the 
ladies.  Women,  in  entering  public 
life,  would,  not  be  antagonistic  to 
men,  but  work  side  by  side  in  mutual 
harmony  with  them.  In  supporting 
the  motion,  a  speaker  said  that  if 
women  entered  professional  life, 
men  would  at  first  be  driven  to  the 
wall,  because  women  could  live 
much  cheaper.  They  did  not  smoke, 
or  back  a  horse,  and  they  were  care- 


ful of  the  change — of  the  small 
change.  He  considered  that  women 
were  too  gossipy  to  be  doctors,  too 
dressy  to  be  ministers,  and  gave  too 
much  advice  for  nothing  to  make 
good  lawyers.  Another  speaker 
spoke  of  the  chivalrous  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  said  that  no  man  would 
marry  a  woman  with  whom  he  would 
have  to  compete  in  professional  life. 
With  women  admitted  to  public  life, 
the  home  life  Would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  country  made  one 
gigantic  hotel.  After  further  dis- 
cussion, a  division  was  taken,  with 
the  result  that  twenty-seven  voted 
for  the  motion,  and  ten  against.  The 
supporters  of  women  graduates  were 
thus  left  in  the  minority  of  seventeen , 
About  forty  ladies  occupied  the 
galleries." 

Our  Scotch  brethren  no  doubt 
found  amusement  in  this  discussion^ 
and  they  may  think  their  action  will 
do  something  toward  heading  off  the 
women;  but  haven't  they  waked  up 
at  rather  a  late  hour? 


In  passing  through  the  oil  fields 
we  see  that  there  is  one  law  for  the 
location  of  wells  which  is  more 
easily  traced  than  any  other — the 
law  of  human  nature.  When  oil  has 
been  found  on  any  farmer's  land  his 
neighbors  plant  a  row  of  derricks  as 
near  to  his  boundary  as  possible. 
The  line  goes  up  hill  or  down  with- 
out regard  to  strata  or  anticlinal 
axes,  just  as  the  sections  were  divided, 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  surveyor 
who  knew  nothing  of  geology.     He 
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who  studies  the  surface  of  the  earth 
aright  can  not  ignore  the  presence 
of  man;  physical  forces  will  not 
account  for  all  the  phenomena.  How 
fortunate  for  North  America  that  it 
was  not  discovered  by  Columbus  ! 

M.  R.  A. 


QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Q.  331. — The  use  of  the  white 
corpuscles  is  not  certainly  known. 
They  are  more  numerous  after  di- 
gestion of  food  and  resemble  very 
closely  the  corpuscles  of  lymph  and 
chyle  and  the  cells  found  in  pus,  and 
it  is  thought  that  they  are  an  earlier 
stage  of  red  corpuscles.  —  Teachers* 
and  Students'  Library,  The  cor- 
puscles  appear  to  be  of  use  in  carry- 
ing the  gases  of  the  blood  to  and 
from  the  lungs.  —  The  Eclectic  Guide 
to  Health.  Medical  writers  tell  us 
that  the  white  corpuscles  are  found 
in  abundance  around  wounds  and 
that  they  are  believed  to  aid  in  heal- 
ing them.  E.  S.  Cummings. 

Q-  3Z^' — ^^^  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  mythology  is  that 
nobody  knows  when,  where, 
by  whom,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances it  had  its  origin.  It  is  ear- 
lier than  history.  Much  of  it  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  primitive 
man's  attempts  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  about  him.  Its 
study  has  some  value  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  development  and 
growth  of  human  thought.      R.  P. 

Q-  333*  When  a  township  board 
of  education  neglects  or  refuses  to 
adopt  a  course   of  study    or   other- 


wise provide  for  the  graduation  of 
pupils,  there  is  probably  no  way  of 
compelling  such  action.  The  best 
thing  to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  of  elect- 
ing men  who  will  do  their  duty. 

J.  D. 

Q.  334. — There  were  seven  states 
and  one  territory  that  suspended 
payment  of  interest  on  their  debts 
during  Van  Buren's  administration : 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Florida.  Florida  was 
then  a  territory.  Mississippi  re- 
pudiated her  entire  debt  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  incurred  in  viola- 
tion of  the  State  constitution. 

Fee  Naylor. 

B.  O.  Martin,  E.  S.  J.  and  J.  M.  L. 
give  answers  of  same  import. 

Q-  33^- — ^  congressman  at  large 
is  elected  by  the  entire  state.  If  a 
state  fails  to  redistrict  before  an  elec- 
tion following  a  reapportionment, 
the  additional  representatives  are 
chosen  on  a  general  state  ticket  and 
are  called  congressmen  at  large. 
Kansas  failed  to  redistrict  in  1883, 
and  had  four  ''congressmen  at 
large."  And  Maine  having  had  her 
representation  reduced  by  reappor- 
tionment, all  her  congressmen  were 
"congressmen  at  large." 

B.  O.  Martin. 

Pennsylvania  has  one  congress- 
man at  large  at  the  present  time. 

Q-  337-  The  term  **hoosier"is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  "husher," 
used  in  the  west  in  the  earlier  times 
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to  mean  a  bully,  or  an   overbearing 
person.  E.   K  Wolf. 

The  word  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  hushery  a  common  term  in 
the  West  for  a  bully,  and  was  ap- 
plied by  New  Orleans  merchants  to 
all  Indiana  boatmen  on  account  of 
their  rude  and  boisterous  manners 
and  braggadocio.  Another  version 
is  that  Kentuckians  gave  the  name 
to  their  neighbors  from  their  pecu- 
liar way  of  saying  "Who's  yere," 
when  they  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door. — International  Cyclopedia. 

E.  S.  C 

Q.  338. — Contrary  to  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  the  word  ''Dixie"  did 
not  originate  in  the  South.  Its  ori- 
gin is  as  follows:  Mr.  Dixy  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  kept  a  large  number  of 
slaves.  The  slaves  increased  and  so 
did  the  abolition  sentiment,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  send  many  of  the 
slaves  away  from  their  old  planta- 
tion. The  negroes  were  loth  to 
leave  their  old  birthplace,  and  were 
never  tired  of  singing  the  praises  of 
Dixy.  The  song  was  enlarged  and 
a  chorus  added  to  it.  The  idea  that 
it  is  of  southern  origin  cannot  be 
erased.  The  term  has  lately  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury.  E.  K.  Wolf. 

Q-  339- — As  Jas.  Buchanan  was 
never  married,  he  is  known  as  the 
first  "Bachelor  President."  When 
Jackson  was  President  he  sent  Bu- 
chanan to  Russia,  where  he  made 
the  first  commercial  treaty  between 
the  two  countries,  securing  valuable 


privileges  in  the  Black  and  Baltic 
seas.  Cleveland  was  at  one  time 
also  known  as  "Bachelor  President." 

E.  o.  C 
Q.  340.  "Your  services  as  clerk 
are  no  longer  needed."  "As"  is  a 
preposition,  shows  relation  between 
"services"  and  "clerk."  "Clerk" 
is  a  noun,  object  of  preposition, 
"as."  J.  M.  Laws. 

QUERIES. 

341.  What  was  the  first  English 
newspaper?  When  was  it  estab- 
lished? F.  W. 

342.  Will  Cleveland  be  our 
twenty-second  or  our  twenty-fourth 
President  ?  or  both  ?  J.  J.  H. 

343.  What  are  the  functions  of 
the  spleen  ?  J.  M.  L. 

344.  What  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  Gideon's  fleece  can  be  given  ? 

E.  K.  W. 

345.  Who  was  called  the  "Third 
Founder  of  Rome  ?"  E.  S.  J. 

346.  You  need  to  be  taught  your 

duty.     Dispose  of  words  in   italics. 

F.  W. 

347.  What  is  a  relative  adjec- 
tive ?  Give  an  example.     J.  M.  L. 

348.  He  need  not  go.  Parse 
words  in  italics.  G.  C.  R. 

349- 
"And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  count- 
less throngy 
Rushed,  chasing  countless  thoughts 

along; 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine 
pure. " 
Dispose   of    words    in  italics. 

350.  Who  has  been  called  the 
"Nero  of  two  worlds?"  F.  B. 
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EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


We  are  pleased  with  the  new  type 
and  new  style  of  the  Monthly. 
What  say  our  readers  ? 


Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper  has 
announced  a  plan  of  promotions  in 
the  Cleveland  schools  having  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  plan 
which  prevailed  in  Cleveland  thirty 
years  ago.  A  strong  vein  of  com- 
mon sense  runs  through  the  whole 
scheme.  We  expect  to  speak  of  it 
more  at  length  in  our  next. 


Commissioner  Corson,  in  his  An- 
nual Report,  recommends  local 
option  in  the  matter  of  free  text- 
books. This  is  the  plan  pursued  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  wise.  Under 
this  arrangement  each  community 
can  have  what  it  wants.  It  leaves 
it  discretionary  with  each  board  of 
education  to  supply  the  pupils  with 
free  books  or  not,  according  to  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
trict- Let  us  have  local  option  in 
free  text-books. 


Consolidation. 

To  My  Friends:  The  pressure 
of  other  duties  compels  me  to  lay 
aside  editorial  work.  The  National 
y^rfnal  Exponent  will,  therefore,  be 
consolidated  with  the  Ohio  Edu- 
CATTO?^AL  Monthly,  the  columns  of 


which  will  hereafter  serve  as  our 
medium  of  communication  with  the 
educational  public. 

Subscribers  to  the  Exponent  will 
receive  the  Monthly  instead  of  the 
Exponent  for  numbers  due. 

Any  claims,  however,    which   this 
arrangement  does  not  satisfy  will  be 
promptly  attended  to  if   referred  to 
R.  H.  Holbrook,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Very  cordially, 

R.  H.  Holbrook. 

The  foregoing  card  explains  itself. 
We  welcome  to  the  Monthly  house- 
hold the  readers  of  the  Exponent 
trusting  that  the  arrangement  will 
prove  mutually  satisfactory.  Brother 
Holbrookes  pen  will  not  be  laid  aside 
entirely.  His  friends  may  expect  to 
hear  from  him  frequently  through 
the  Monthly. 


1893- 

What  has  the  new  year  upon  which 
we  have  entered  in  store  for  us? 
How  much  of  success?  How  much 
of  failure?  How  much  of  pleasure? 
How  much  of  trial  and  sorrow  ?  Some 
who  read  these  lines  will  doubtless 
lay  all  their  burdens  down  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  while  most  will  toil 
on  with  courage  and  hope  through 
this  and  other  years  yet  to  come. 
May  you,  dear  reader,  be  enabled  to 
stand  in  your  lot  and   do    well    your 
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appointed  work.  Whatever  of  pros- 
perity comes  to  you,  accept  it  joy- 
fully, yet  humbly  and  with  increased 
faithfulness.  If  trials  come,  meet 
them  so  bravely  that  they  shall  prove 
your  greatest  blessings. 


High  Art  in  Teaching. 

There  is  great  art  in  getting  out  of 
pupils  the  best  of  which  they  are 
capable.  It  requires  unusual  power 
and  skill  in  the  teacher  to  keep  pupils 
constantly  stimulated  in  a  natural 
and  healthy  way,  so  that  both  in 
■study  and  in  recitation  their  powers 
are  kept  in  such  vigorous  and  har- 
monious exercise  as  to  produce  the 
best  grow^th.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  school  work  is  mere  dawdling  and 
trifling.  There  is  great  lack  of  fixed 
attention  and  vigorous  mental  action. 
Most  pupils  are  not  trained  to  see 
•clearly  and  quickly,  nor  to  express 
accurately  and  completely.  They 
see  only  dimly  and  vaguely,  and  ex- 
press incorrectly  and  partially. 

Herein  lies  the  teacher's  need  of 
professional  training.  Accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  to  teach  is  no  mean  attainment, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  of  itself. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  essential 
properties  of  mind  and  the  conditions, 
means  and  methods  of  mental  activ- 
itv,  there  can  be  no  high  attain- 
ment  in  the  art  of  teaching.  To  the 
fullest  theoretical  knowledge  must 
also  be  added  the  skill  that  comes 
only  from  intelligent  and  painstaking 
practice.     And  to  all  of   these  must 


be  added  those  high  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  enkindle  and  en- 
noble and  refine  by  contact.  There 
must  be  a  contagion  of  energy  and 
goodness.  Truly  teaching  is  high 
art.     It  is  a  noble  profession. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Ellis. 

The  following  letter,  written  in 
reply  to  a  note  of  inquiry  concern- 
ing Dr.  Ellis's  state  of  health,  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion by  all  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  very  large  number  who 
have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis.  They  will 
rejoice  with  us  at  the  prospect  of 
the  Doctor's  speedy  recovery. 

Ft.  Collins,  Col.,  Dec.  20,  '92. 

Dear  Dr.   Findley: — Reports    of 
my  illness,  that  have   reached    you, 
are  well  founded.     I   have    been    a 
very  sick  man  for  over  three  months. 
My  recovery  seems  like    a    miracle. 
First,    I    had    a    severe    attack     of 
typhoid  fever,  followed  by  a  danger- 
ous relapse,  and  then  a  more  danger- 
ous attack   of   pneumonia.     I    have 
wasted  away  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and 
my  Ohio  friends  would  not  know  me 
were  they  to  meet  me  face  to  face. 
After  twelve  weeks  in  bed  I  am  now 
so  far  on  the  road  to  recovery  that  I 
can  walk,    with  assistance,  from  the 
bed-room  to  my  library  desk. 

Rumors  were  current  in  Ohio  that 
I  had  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
State  College.  These  had  some  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  them.  I  did  try 
to  resign  when  I  found  myself  bed- 
ridden and  Death  daily    staring    me 
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in  the  face,  but  the  Board  members 
would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  talk 
of  my  resigning.  I  was  advised  to 
keep  away  from  the  College  until  my 
health  was  fully  restored  and  told 
that  my  salary  would  reach  me 
regularly.  The  people  here  are  gen- 
erous to  a  fault.  I  don't  think  I  am 
ready  to  resign  just  yet. 

The  State  Agricultural  College   is 
prospering  beyojid  my  most  sanguine 
hopes.     All  friends  of   the    College 
are  jubilant.     We  can  now  report  an 
increase  in  the  attendance  of  students 
of  fifty  percent  over  that  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last   year.      In 
every  department  of  the  College  are 
to  be  seen  new  zeal,  more  confidence 
and  increased  activity.      My  friends 
in  Ohio  may  be  pleased  to  know  that 
my  educational,  work  in  Colorado  is 
both  highly  remunerative  and  exceed- 
ingly pleasant. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  am  ir- 
resistibly   impelled    to   express   my 
heartfelt  thanks,    and    those    of  my 
wife  weary  with  watching  and  wait- 
ing, to  our  numerous    Ohio    friends 
who     cheered   our   hearts   by    their 
iind,    sympathetic   letters    and    dis- 
patches-     These  friends  will    never 
blow     what    their    loving,     hopeful 
words  did  to  buoy  us   up   when    the 
days    were    darkest    and    all     hope 
seemed   ^one.      May   the   Almighty 
Power  shower  choicest  blessings  upon 
&eni. 
My  dear  Doctor,   let  me  express 

I ^  hope  that  the  new  year  is  crowded 
•itfa  abundance  of  good  things  for 
joa  and  yours,    and    that   you    may 


live  to  enjoy  many  more  years  of 
usefulness,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  Monthly,  that  visits  me  so 
regularly,  is  a  visitor  doubly  welcome 
now  that  many  hundreds  of  miles 
separate  me  from  the  scene  of  my 
former  labors. 

Yours  with  fraternal  regard, 

Alston  Ellis. 

The  Reading  Circle. 

BT  UARQARKT  W.  8DTHKBLAND. 

The  Columbus  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'    Reading   Circle   for   the 
year  189  2- 1893  was  organized  Oct. 
II,   1892.       This   society   holds    its 
meetings  in  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the 
Library    Building   on   Town    St.,    a 
room  that  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  all   general 
meetings  of  the  Columbus  teachers. 
There    are    at  present    sixty-one 
members    enrolled    in    the    central 
circle;  and  there  are  several   smaller 
circles  in  different  school  buildings. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  central 
circle    the    following    officers   were 
elected:     President,   Miss  Margaret 
W.  Sutherland;  Vice  President,  Miss 
Josephine    Tippett;    Secretary    and 
Treasurer,  Miss  Alice  Peters;  Execu- 
tive     Committee,     Miss    Elizabeth 
Wood,  Miss  Helen  Millay,  and  Mrs. 
Mignon  Poste. 

The  books  to  be  studied  are  chosen 
from  the  list  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  by 
the  society  as  a  whole;  but  the  as- 
signment for  each  month's  work  is 
made  by  the  executive  committee, 
of  which  the  president  and  secretary 
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are  members  «^:r  officio.  The  execu- 
tive committee  also  makes  out  the 
program  for  the  regular  meetings, 
which  are  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  each  school  month  from  7  to 
9  P.  M. 

The  society  decided  on  White's 
Pedagogy,  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus, 
Howeirs  '*A  Boy's  Town,'*  Current 
Events,  and  Stedman's  **Poets  of 
America."  The  latter  book  was 
substituted  from  the  ^^Recommended 
Readings"  in  the  place  of  *'With  the 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,"  as  many 
of  the  teachers  had  given  a  good 
deal  of  study  to  the  History  of  Co- 
lumbus before  this  time  in  the  prep- 
aration of  work  for  their  schools 
and  for  Columbian  Dav  exercises, 
and  many  were  in  other  circles  in 
which  the  life  of  Columbus  was  re- 
ceiving special  attention.  It  was, 
therefore,  deemed  wiser  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  American  Literature, 
and  study  one  of  the  best  books  to 
be  found  on  the  subject. 

The  assignments  for  home  work  to 
the  present  time  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

First  Month:— Coriolanus,  Acts 
I.  and  II;  White's  Pedagogy,  to  Prin- 
ciples  of  Teaching. 

Second  Month: — Coriolanus,  Acts 
III.,  IV.,  and  V.  Pedagogy,  to  ''The 
Teacher's  Preparation." 

Third  Month: — Finish  Pedagogy; 
read  first  half  of  Howell's  ''A  Boy's 
Town." 

Although  the  first  reading  of 
White's  Pedagogy  will  be  completed 
by  the  January  meeting,    it   is   pro- 


posed to  continue  the  discussion  of 
its  subjects  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  In  these  discussions 
the  president  is  to  be  leader. 

It  has  already  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Monthly  that  our  read- 
ing circle  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  address  at  its  November 
meeting  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White  on 
''The  Trinity  of  Ends  and  the 
Trinity  of  Principles.^'  Every  teacher 
who  heard  the  address  went  away 
impressed  with  its  clearness,  force, 
and  beauty. 

At   the    December  meeting,  Miss 
Josephine      Tippett,      Principal    of 
Douglas  School,  led  in  the  study  of 
Coriolanus.     Her  remarks  were  brill- 
iant and  scholarly.     She  gave  a  very 
clear  exposition  of  the  history  of  the 
play,  citing  various  authorities,   and 
calling  upon  several  members  of  the 
circle  to  read  passages  that  had  been 
selected  from  North,    Hudson,    and 
other  w^riters.     Her  characterization 
of  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,    and    Vir- 
gilia  was  admirable. 

The  writer    of    this    article    was 
obliged  to  leave  at  this  time  so  that 
she  cannot  bear    testimony    to    the 
way  in  which  Prof.  F.  V.  Irish,  who 
kindly  consented  at  a  late   hour     to 
take  her  place  in  leading  the  discus- 
sion of  pedagogy,  did  his  work;    "but 
as  he  is  well  known  to  many  readers 
of  the  Monthly,  they  can  judge  for 
themselves  how  well  it  was  done. 

At  the  January  meeting,  Miss 
Helen  Millay,  Principal  of  Park  St. 
School,  will  present  a  paper  upon 
Wm.  Dean  Howells,  and  the   presi- 
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dent  will  lead  in  the  talk  on  pedagogy. 
These  items  are  intended  to  give 
someidea  of  the  work  of  a  City  Read- 
ing Circle.  Its  members  are  earnest 
workers;  and  I  believe  there  is  noth- 
ing else  in  our  city  that  is  productive 
of  more  good  to  the  teachers  and 
consequently  to  the  schools. 

Our  officers  have  been  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  I 
think  a  large  part  of  our  success  has 
been  due  to  the  very  efficient  secre- 
taries we  have  had  in  the  three  years 
of  our  organization: — Miss  Mary 
Haig,  Miss  Louise  Kanmacher,  and 
Miss  Alice  Peters. 

We  shall  pass  now  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  County  Reading  Circle. 
While  in  Montgomery  county  last 
summer  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
systematic  work  that  had  been  done 
there  and  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
shown  in  Reading  Circle  matters, 
so  I  have  procured  the  outline  of 
work  for  that  county  for  this  year, 
thinking  that  it  may  be  suggestive  to 
county  organizations. 

County  Reading  Circle. 

The  Montgomery  County  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  will  meet  at  the  County 
Examiners'  Rooms,  the  first  Saturday 
of  each  month,  at  10:00  A.  M.,  begin- 
nrag^  with  October. 

T2&e  committee  submit  the  following 
oatline  for  the  year's  work: 

OcxoBEB. — ^Shakespeare's  Coriolanus; 
Week's  Current. 

Nov£MBEK. — White's  Elements  of 
Pedagogy,  to  page  44;  Howell's  A  Boy's 
Town,  to  page  24;  With  the  Admiral 
^  ilije  Ocean  Sea,  to  page  53;  Week's 
Corrent. 

Dkoxmbbr. — White's      Elements    of 


Pedagogy,  to  page  93;  Howell's  A  Boy's 
Town,  to  page  67;  With  the  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  to  page  100;  Week's  Cur- 
rent. 

January. — White's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy, to  page  131;  Howell's  A  Boy's 
Town,  to  page  110;  With  the  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  to  page  163;  Week's  Cur- 
rent. 

February. — White's  Elements  of 
Pedagogy,  to  page  164;  Howell's  A  Boy's 
Town,  to  page  148;  With  the  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  to  page  207;  Week's  Cur- 
rent. 

March. — White's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy, to  page  216;  Howell's  A  Boy's 
Town,  to  page  183;  With  the  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  to  page  263;  Week's  Cur- 
rent. 

April. —W^hite's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy, to  page  317;  Howell's  A  Boy's 
Town,  to  page  215;  With  the  Admiral 
of  the  Ocean  Sea,  to  page 302;  Week's 

Current. 

MAY.-White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 
completed  and  reviewed;  Howell's  A 
Boy's  Town,  completed;  With  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Ocean  Sea,  completed; 
Week's  Current. 

All  teachers  are  urgently  requested 
to  become  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle.  Local  Circles  will  all  be  branches 
of  the  County  Circle.  All  persons  com- 
pleting the  course  for  the  year  and 
wishing  certificates  and  diplomas  for 
their  work,  should  not  fail  to  notify  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  before  the  1st 
of  June,  1893. 

W.  H.  Beard,  President. 
D.  W.  Klbpinger,  Vice  Pres. 

Miss  Jessie  White,  Secretary. 

A.  L.  H.  Miller,  Cor.  Sec.-Treas., 
Sulphur  Grove,  Ohio,  or  27  North 
Jetferson  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Reading  Circle. 
Cash  received  from  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles  by  O.  T.  Corson. 

Nov.  24.— Carlton  Henry.  London,  0 . . .  ....  $  2  00 

"   31.— J.  J.  Burns,  Canton,  0 15  00 
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Dee.  5.— MoIltoWllooz,  Kenton,  0 26 

"    7.— Millie  Teeterlck,  Osceola,  0 8  26 

'*   la— Minnie  I.  Deer,  Van  Wert,  0 6  76 

"    16.— P.  I.  TuMlng,  Bradford,  0 8  00 

'*    19.— O.  F.  Laugbbaom,  Wauseon,  0.. .  8  00 

Total 188  26 

Formerly  reported 64  80 

Received  to  date ....$102  86 

State  Board  of  Examiners. 

At  their  meeting  in  Columbus, 
Dec.  27-29,  the  State  Board  of 
School  Examiners  issued  certificates 
as  follows: 

High  School  Life: — A.  C.  Aker- 

« 

man,  Elida;  John  K.  Baxter,  Mount 
Vernon;  Calvin  J.  Biery,  Oak  Har- 
bor; George  Buck,  West  Manchester; 
W.  S.  Cadman,  Norwood;  Charles 
Haupert,  New  Philadelphia;  Clifton 
D.  Hubbell,  Bedford;  John  W. 
Jones,  Kinderhook;  Frank  L.  Miller, 
Harvey,  Illinois;  George  E.  Ryan, 
Weston;  Elmer  E.  Smock,  Cumber- 
land; Horace  A.  Stokes,  Granville; 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  Cleveland;  Miss 
Libbie  Dennison,  Greenville. 

Common  School  Life :-^L.  B.  A1- 
taffer,  Clarkson;  D.  C.  Arnold,  Lan- 
caster; L.  E-  Baughraan,  Dresden; 
A.  L.  Biglow,  Archbold;  Josiah  Bix- 
ler,  Jefferson;  W.  C.  Bowers,  Bames- 
ville;  Wm.  I.  Crane,  Forgy;  Watson 
H.  Gregg,  Quaker  City;  Alva  B. 
Hair,  Cambridge;  Horace  Heam, 
Westwood;  William  T.  Heilman, 
Gratis;  James  G.  Keeling,  Dunlap; 
W.  S.  Lanthom,  South  Point;  R.  A. 
Leisy,  Marshallville;  David  C.  Meek; 
Delaware;  Homer  Metzgar,  Attica; 
L.  L  Morse,  St.  Paris;  J.  M.  Mul- 
ford,  Mechanicsbuig;  G.  O.  Neff, 
West  Austintown;  Robert  E.  Ray  man. 


Logan;  S.    M.   Sark,    Derby;   C.  B. 
Shook,  Ashville;  Thos.   L.    Simmer- 
mon,  Mt.  Carmel;  T.   J.    Skidmore, 
Raymond;  John  R.  Smith,  Jackson; 
Edward    M.  Traber,   Hamilton;  E. 
Ward,  New  Bremen;  A.   F.  Waters, 
Higginsport;  M.  B.  Whi taker,   Ros- 
coe;  Miss  Alice  C.  Ackley,    Carroll- 
ton;  Miss  Emma  Henderson,  Doyles- 
town;  Miss  Mary  H.   Ingram,   Troy^ 
Miss  Mary  A.  Stone,  Cambridge. 

Special  Certificates  in  Music: — 
Wm.  H.  Weaver,  Zanesville;  Perry 
R.  Wolfe,  Sugar  Grove. 

Special  Certificate  in  Penman- 
ship:— J.  S.  Merrill,  Springfield. 

Eighty  applicants  had  registered, 
of  whom  seventy  appeared  and  took 
the  examination.      Of    the   seventy 
who  were  examined,    fifty  received 
certificates  and  twenty  failed. 

Organization  of  tjie  State  Board  of 
School  Examiners  for  1893:  Presi- 
dent ^  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon;  Clerk, 
James  W.  Knott,  Wooster;  Treasurer, 
E.  T.  Nelson,  Delaware;  J.  C.  Hartz-  • 
ler,  Newark,  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Mt^. 
Vernon. 

llie  regular  meetings  for  1893  ^vill 
both  be  held  in  Columbus,  the  first 
on  June  27,  28  and  29,  the  second 
on  December  27,  28  and  29. 

All  inquiries  for  information  should 
be  addressed  to   the   Clerk    of    tlie 
Board,     Superintendent    James     W. 
Knott,     Wooster,     Ohio.      Enclose 
stamp  for  return  letter. 

The  State  Board  of  School  Ex~ 
aminers  will  hold  an  adjourned  ses^ 
sion  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  Jan. 
13,  1893,  to  complete  some  business 
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which  was  necessarily  postponed   at 
the  Columbus  meeting. 

James  W.  Knott,  Clerk, 


The  Meeting  of  Examiners. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  School  Examin- 
ers was  held  at  the  Library  building 
in  Columbus,  Dec.  27  and  28.  The 
meeting  compared  favorably  in  in- 
terest with  gatherings  of  former  years. 
There  were  the  several  interesting 
discussions,  the  general  interchange 
of  practical  suggestions,  much  des- 
ultory talk, — in  short,  the  meeting 
was  rather  interesting  and,  on  the 
whole,    profitable. 

President  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua, 
on  taking  the  chair  said  that   formal 
speeches  in  these  meetings  are  pro- 
hibited, that  there   should  exist  the 
utmost  freedom  in   discussion,    that 
an     experience    meeting    pure    and 
simple  is  contemplated    in    the  call. 
In  furtherance  of  these  sentiments  it 
was  determined  that  the  discussions 
should  be  continued  not  longer  than 
ihiTly  minutes,   unless   the   time   be 
extended  by   special   motion.     The 
topics  which  called  out  the  most  and 
best  discussion  were  : 

One    of   the  great   needs   of   the 
schools  of  Ohio — free  text-books  for 
^all  pupils- 

What  can  Examiners  do  to  aid  in 
successful    administration   of  the 
'orkman  law? 

Best  method  of  conducting  a  one 
[week's  institute. 

How  to  secure  the   attendance   at 
l&e  institute  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 


county.    Should  attendance  be  com- 
pulsory ? 

Is  the  study  of  a  text-book  in  psy- 
chology profitable  to  those  who  are 
just  completing  their  studies  in  a 
sub-district  school  ? 

Has  the  plan  of  substituting  branch- 
es in  examination  proved  satisfactory? 

The  spirit  of  the  discussions  was 
conservative  but  not  to  the  degree  of 
deadness.  Wholesale  recommenda- 
tion of  legislation  was  not  indulged 
in,  and  Commissioner  Corson  voiced 
the  feeling  of  the  Association  when 
he  said  that  the  best  legislation  is 
permissive  legislation;  and  it  was 
thought  that  those  who  are  insisting 
that  the  word  **shaH"  should  be  used 
instead  of  *'may"  in  our  statutes  are 
making  a  mistake  and  harming  rather 
than  helping  the  cause  of  educational 
reform.  The  examiners  believe  that 
public  sentiment  will  work  out  the 
reforms  we  desire,  if  the  Legislature 
give  permission  and  the  educators  of 
the  State  do  their  duty  in  arousing 
such  sentiment. 

A  cynical  observer  might  remark 
upon  the  pendulum-like  swinging  of 
these  same  men,  whose  words  are 
always  heard  with  respect,  from  one 
extreme  of  opinion  to  the  other.  But 
he  should  charitably  keep  in  mind 
the  old  adage,  *'a  wise  man  changes 
his  mind,  a  fool  never;"  and  his 
hasty  charge  of  the  futility  of  such 
discussions  as  school  men  indulge  in 
is  checked  by  the  knowledge  that 
only  through  frequent  interchange 
of  opinion  are  follies  and  inconsist- 
encies exposed. 
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A  gentleman  of  prominence  who 
was  present  a  short  time  at  the  clos- 
ing session  said  to  the  writer,  **What 
a  fine  chance  for  a  sensational  article 
a  bright  newspaper  reporter  would 
have  in  that  meeting,  announcing 
and  commenting  on  the  bad  gram- 
mar used  by  some  of  those  speak- 
ers !"  It  is  certainly  to  be  deplored 
that  among  the  number  of  Ohio  ex- 
aminers are  men  who  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  English  language;  and 
this  Association  is  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  the  high  scholarship 
of  a  State  noted  for  its  educational 
standing !  The  most  amusing,  or, 
perhaps  better,  the  most  deplorable 
•circumstance  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  men  who  are  thus  addicted 
to  the  habit  of  murdering  the  Queen's 
English  do  not  know  enough  to  con- 
ceal their  crimes,  but  are  among  those 
most  on  their  feet. 

The  resolutions  are  supposed  to 
be  the  crystallization  of  the  substance 
of  the  discussions.  The  committee 
on  resolutions,  consisting  of  Prof. 
M.  R.  Andrews,  of  Washington 
county,  J.  B.  Mohler,  of  Gallia,  and 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Preble,  reported  as 
follows,  the  resolutionsbeing  adopted 
seriatim  and  the  report  as  a  whole 
unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association 
of  School  Examiners  of  Ohio  favors 
the  recommendation  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner  as  embodied 
in  his  report  in  reference  to  a  law 
granting  to  boards  of  education 
power  to  furnish  free  text-books  [to 
all  pupils]. 


That  we  should  use  all  proper 
means  to  make  clear  the  provisions 
of  the  Workman  law,  and  endeavor 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  its 
favor  by  giving  the  reasons  for  its 
enactment  and  the  results  it  is  ex- 
pected tp  reach. 

That  the  study  of  a  text-book  in 
psychology  by  pupils  just  completing 
their  studies  in  sub-district  schools 
is  of  doubtful  propriety  if  not  an 
absolute  waste  of  time,  and  we  re- 
commend in  its  place  some  good 
work  on  school  economy  or  methods 
of  teaching   for  those   expecting   to 

teach. 

That  it  is  well  for  examiners  to 
name  some  book  or  books  from  which 
many  of  their  questions  in  theory 
and  practice  are  to  be  taken. 

That  the  plan  of  permitting  teach- 
ers who  have  passed  a  good  examina- 
tion in  the  common  branches  to  sub- 
stitute, at  their  subsequent  examina- 
tions, higher  branches,  has  proved 
an  efficient  means  of  encouraging  ♦ 
many  to  go  forward  in  their  studies. 

That  the  best  method  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  teachers  at  the  county 
institute  is  to  secure  the  best  pro- 
fessional instruction  which  can  be 
found  in  the  country. 

A  resolution  approving  the  plan  of 
having  the  professional  certificates 
of  one  county  or  city  board  recog- 
nized by  any  other  was  tabled. 

A  resolution  asking  for  forms  and 
blanks  for  the  proper  preservation 
of  records  of  examination  under  the 
Boxwell  law,  to  be  fumishied  by  the 
Commissioner,  was  unanimously  ap- 
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pioved,  as  was  also  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly be  asked  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  working  of  the  school  laws  in 
force  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of 
ofl&cers  made  its  report  as  follows, 
and  it  was  adopted  : 

Pres.f  H.  M.  Parker,  Lorain 
county;  Vice  Pres.^  T.  B.  Pinkerton, 
Lucas  county;  Sec*y.,  J.  W.  Pfeiifer, 
Tuscarawas  county;  Exec,  Com.,  J. 
W.  Mackinnon,  Madison  county,  C. 
S.  Fay,  Hamilton  county,  G.  W.  De 
Long,  Perry  county. 

There  were  on  the  roll  the  names 
of  fifty -eight  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, thirty-fotr  counties  and  fifteen 
city  boards  being  represented.  All 
of  the  examiners  of  Perry  county 
were  present.  One  member  of  the 
State  Board  was  enrolled. 

The   following  counties   had    two 
representatives:  Butler,  Champaign, 
Fairfield,  Franklin,  Greene,   Hamil- 
ton, Knox,  Muskingum,  and  Wayne; 
the    following  were  represented    by 
one:     Ashland,     Ashtabula,   Athens, 
Auglaize,     Columbiana,     Guernsey, 
Gallia,     Hancock,     Lucas,    Lorain, 
Licking,  Miami,  Madison,   Morgan, 
Morrow,  Preble,  Pickaway,  Putnam, 
Summit,  Tuscarawas,    Union,    War- 
ren,       Washington      and    Wyandot. 
The    city    boards   represented   were 
those  of  Piqua,Gallipolis,  Coshocton, 
Miamisburg,     Greenville,     London, 
Lancaster,  Eaton,  Ashtabula,  Colum- 
bus,  Mt.  Vernon,  Cincinnati,   Ham- 
ilton,  Bellaire  and  Marietta. 

E.  M.  VanCleve,  Secretary, 


Meeting  of  Western  Ohio   Su- 
perintendents at  Lima. 

The  meeting  held  December  8-10 
was  fully  up  to  the  usual  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  Th*e  attendance 
was  remarkably  good,  nearly  every 
Superintendent  in  the  section  of  the 
State  represented  by  this  Associa- 
tion being  present.  Hamilton 
County  was  represented  by  but  one 
man,  President  A.  B.  Johnson.  Cin- 
cinnati and  Dayton  were  the  only 
two  larger  places  not  represented. 

The  following  topics  out  of  64 
proposed  were  discussed  at  some 
length  :  Is  Dr.  Rice's  indictment  of 
the  American  School  system  correct  ? 
Value  of  public  criticism  of  our 
schools.  How  much  may  pupils 
of  the  same  grade  differ  and  not  in- 
terfere with  good  work?  World's 
Fair  Exhibit.  County  Exhibit  as 
directed  by  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner. Physical  Culture;  when, 
where,  why,  how  ?  Improvements  in 
teaching  Geography.  A  few  other 
topics  occupied  a  few  minutes  each, 
and  during  the  Friday  evening  ses- 
sion some  time  was  given  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Superintendent  C.  W. 
Bennett  to  brief  answers  to  questions 
not  in  the  printed  list,  and  pertaining 
mainly  to  the  details  of  superintend- 
ency.  The  time  so  occupied  was 
time  well  spent  and  that  feature  of 
the  meeting  should  be  a  permanent 
one. 

Superintendent  Shuey,  of  Miamis- 
burg, asked  to  have  the  truant  law 
discussed  and  mentioned  several 
points,  all  of  which  seemed  of  inter- 
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est  to  those  present,  and  a  very 
profitable  hour  was  spent  giving  and 
getting  suggestions  and  information 
upon  the  working  of  the  law  as 
practiced  in  the  various  cities  and 
villages  of  Western  Ohio.  It  was 
the  universal  verdict  that  the  law  was 
an  excellent  one,  that  the  amend- 
ments of  last  year  made  its  enforce- 
ment much  more  practicable,  that 
the  good  results  of  the  law  are  readily 
seen  in  the  education  of  the  younger 
children  in  those  families  to  which 
the  law  applies. 

B.  B.  Harlan,  Middletown,  was 
chosen  President,  and  J.  P.  Sharkey, 
Eaton,  J.  M.  Mulford,  Mechanics- 
burg,  constitute  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  Dayton,  Philips  House 
parlors,  March  8  to  lo,  1893. 

On  the  suggestion  of  School  Com- 
missioner Corson,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  president  to  act 
with  committees  appointed  by  other 
Associations  in  the  matter  of  sug- 
gesting  improvements  and  changes 
in  the  statistical  reports  from  the 
State  School  Commissioner's  office. 
The  committee  is  Messrs.  Sharkey, 
Mulford  and  Morse. 

Superintendent  Carr,  of  Anderson, 
Indiana,  was  present  during  all  the 
sessions  of  this  meeting  and  was 
elected  an  honorary  member. 

J.  P.  Sharkey. 


— J.  H.  Rowland,  formerly  of 
Clinton  county,  Ohio,  is  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Maysville,  Ky. 


Official  Opinions. 

Office  OF 
Xhx  Stats  CkiMMissioiOEB  of  Ck>]a(OH  Sohoolb 

Columbus,  0.,  Dec.  20, 1892. 

Dear  Sir:  Thinking  that  any 
opinions  relating  to  the  recent  school 
legislation  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly,  I  enclose 
two  of  these  opinions  which  you  are 
at  liberty  to  publish.  The  opinion 
of  Attorney-General  Richards  is  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  all 
the  friends  of  compulsory  education. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Progressive  School  is  believed 
to  contain  a  correct  opinion  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  teachers  for 
the  spring  or  summer  term  of  1893. 
Since  we  are  receiving  a  great  many 
letters  at  this  office  asking  about  this 
point,  it  may  be  well  to  publish  the 
opinion  contained  in  this  letter. 

I  also  enclose  statement  of  cash 
received  from  the  Reading  Circles. 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
state  that  there  is  great  interest 
manifested  in  the  Teachers' Reading 
Course  in  several  different  sections 
of  the  State,  as  indicated  by  the 
organization  of  large  circles. 

This  organization  should  be  gen- 
eral throughout  the  State  and  would 
be  so  if  some  one  could  be  found 
who  would  take  the  lead  in  sucli 
organization. 

Since  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the 
State  failed  to  report  any  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries,  the  following^ 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  eacli 
county  : 
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Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Com. 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  report  to  this 
office  at  once  the  name  and  post- 
office  address  of  the  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  act  as  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  for  your  county. 
You  will  notice  from  the  enclosed 
circular  that  the  correspondence, 
mailing  of  circulars,  etc.,  are  in 
charge  of  this  office,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  for 
the  success  of  the  Reading  Circle. 
If  no  one  has  been  appointed,  can 
you  take  charge  of  the  work  in  your 
county  ?  If  you  cannot  do  so,  please 
send  me  the  name  of  some  active 
teacher  who  will  take  up  the  work 
and  thoroughly  organize  your  county. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  once, 
I  remain  yours  truly] 

O.  T,  Corson, 

Commissioner, 

Up  to  this  date,  reports  have  been 

received  from  thirty-seven  counties. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  criticise  severely 

those  who  have  not  answered,  but  it 

does  seem  strange  that   there   are  so 

many  persons  in  our  profession  who 

are  supposed  to  be  teaching,  both  by 

precept  and  example,  these  elements 

of  promptness  and  close  attention  to 

business  which  have  so  much  to   do 

with  success  in  life,  and  yet  who  fail 

to  practice  what  they  preach  in  this 

respect-    We  hope  soon  to  hear  from 

the  remaining  fifty-one  counties  and 

by  the  close  of  the  year  be   able   to 

report    a   thorough   organization   in 

each  county. 


The  Truant  Law. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  April  18, 
1892,  (89  O.  L.  389)  came  before 
Attorney-General  Richards  on  a 
question  submitted  by  Superintend- 
ent Stiles  of  the  Girls'  Industrial 
Home,  the  question  being  whether  a 
girl  fifteen  years  of  age  and  able  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language, 
could  be  committed  to  and  received 
by  that  institution  on  a  complaint  of 
truancy  made  by  a  truant  officer 
before  a  Probate  Judge  under  the 
compulsory  education  act.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  question  the  Attorney- 
General  gave  the  following  official 
opinion : 

Office  of  Attorney-General. 
Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  14,  1892. 
Capt.  a.  W.  Stiles, 

Supt.  of  Girls'  Industrial  Home, 
Delaware,  O. 

jDear  Sir:  You  have  submitted 
to  me  the  commitment  papers  in  the 
matter  of  Rhoda  Ratcliff,  sent  to 
your  institution  from  Lawrence 
county,  and  requested  my  opinion 
as  to  whether  you  have  the  right  to 
receive  a  girl  on  the  charge  of  truancy 
who  is  over  fourteen  years  old,  unless 
the  papers  show  she  is  unable  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
April  18,  1892,  (89  O.  L.  389)  a 
child  over  fourteen  could  not  have 
been  committed  to  your  institution 
on  the  complaint  of  a  truant  officer 
for  truancy,  under  the  compulsory 
education  act,  unless  it  was  charged 
and  appeared  that  it  could  not  read 
and  write  the  English  language,  but 
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by  the  amendment  to  Section  i  of 
the  compulsory  education  law  made 
by  the  act  mentioned  "all  youth  be- 
tween dght  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
not  engaged  in  some  regular  employ- 
ment", are  required  to  attend  school 
for  the  full  term  unless  lawfully 
excused,  and  youth  absenting  them- 
selves from  school  without  such 
excuse  (and  Section  i  sets  out  the 
only  available  excuses)  are  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  Section  8  of  the 
compulsory  education  act,  that  is, 
they  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  your  in- 
stitution and  other  institutions  named 
in  that  section.  I  return  the  papers. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  K.  Richards, 
Attorney-  General, 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well 
to  note,  that  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  youth  between  eight  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  not  engaged  in  some 
regular  employment,  are  required  to 
send  them  to  school,  unless  lawfully 
excused  from  such  duty,  under  the 
penalty  of  Section  8  of  the  compul- 
sory education  act. 

Employment  of  Teachers. 

Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Yannev,  Alliance,  O. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  Dec. 
19,  asking  for  an  opinion  regarding 
the  employment  of  teachers  for  the 
spring  or  summer  term  of  school, 
has  just  reached  me.  In  reply,  I 
desire  to  state  that,  under  the  **Work- 
man  Law,"  the  township  board  of 
education  will  have  entire  control  of 
the  management  of  the  schools,   in- 


cluding the  employment  of  teachers 
for  their  township.  You  will  notice, 
however,  that  Section  3916  of  the 
'^Workman  Law"  provides  that  the 
new  township  board  shall  enter  upon 
its  duties  the  third  Monday  of  April, 
1893. 

If  the  three  local  directors  now  in 
power  employ  a  teacher  for  the  spring 
or  summer  term  which  is  to  begin 
prior  to  the  third  Monday  of  April, 
then  the  contract  will  be  valid.  If 
the  term  is  to  begin  after  the  third 
Monday  in  April,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  contract  will  not  be  valid. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

O.  T.  Corson, 
Commissioner, 


In  the  Field. 

— F.  V.  Irish,  of  Columbus,  at- 
tended the  Monroe  county  institute, 
at  Woodsfield,  the  last  week  of  the 
old  year.  ^ 

— The  Lorain  county  exhibit  of 
work  for  the  Columbian  exposition 
is  to  be  held  in  the  high  school  room 
at  Elyria,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  28. 

— Supt.  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Iron- 
ton,  started  Dec.  20  on  a  western 
trip.  He  expected  to  visit  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis. 

— From  the  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, we  learn  that  Supt.  W.  M.  Fries- 
ner  has  a  corps  of  233  teachers,  34 
of  whom  are  in  the  kindergarten  <le- 
partment.  Some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly  will  recognize  Mr. 
Friesner  as  a  former   Ohio  teach 
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— Dr.  E.  E.  White  has  recently 
filled  a  large  number  of  institute 
engagements  in  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Philadelphia, 

— Supt.  J.  F.  Fenton  is  receiving 
very  hearty  support  in  his  new  field 
at  Coshocton.  He  has  an  excellent 
corps  of  teachers  and  the  work  goes 
on  smoothly. 

— Supt.  G.  C.  Maurer's  work  at 
Loudonville  is  producing  results. 
The  high  school  department  has  in- 
creased more  than  fourfold  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

— Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cleveland  schools,  was 
announced  to  address  the  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  holiday 
session  at  Indianapolis. 

— W.  D.  Porterfield,  superintend- 
ent for  Richland  township,  Belmont 
county,  has  prepared  a  form  of 
weekly  report  to  be  sent  by  the 
teachers  to  the  parents.  By  its  use 
tardiness  has  been  nearly  broken  up 
and  attendance  has  been  much 
improved. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Rick- 
off  have  the  sympathy  of  .many 
friends  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  on 
account  of  the  death  of  their  only 
son,  AVilliam  Monroe  Rickoff.  He 
was  drowned  at  Anacortes,  Wash., 
his  home,  Nov.  12,  aged  27.  He 
was  well  known  and  much  respected 
in  business  circles  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  His  father,  mother  and  sis- 
ter had  spent  the  suhimer  with  him, 
and  were  about  to  return  when  this 
»rc  bereavement  befell  them. 


—Dr.  W.  S.  EveJ-sole's  Ohio 
friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
his  prosperity  in  his  new  field  at 
Blairstown,  N.  J.  The  academy  of 
which  he  has  charge  is  well  attended 
by  a  fine  class  of  students,  and  he  is 
happy  in  his  work. 

— Preble  County  teachers  were  in 
council  at  Eaton,  Dec.  10.  The 
names  of  Miss  Carrie  Whittaker, 
New  Paris,  Prin.  E.  G.  Vaughan, 
Eaton  High  School,  and  Prin.  I.  N. 
Keyser,  Urbana  High  School,  ap- 
peared on  the  program. 

— Stark  county  teachers  are  deter- 
mined to  do  their  part  toward  the 
Columbian  ^position.  The  county 
exhibit  will  be  held  in  the  high 
school  building  at  Canton  Feb. 
4-1 1,  to  conclude  with  an  all-day 
meeting  of  the  teachers  for  which  a 
strong  program  has  been  arranged. 
The  program  contains  the  name  of 
Hon.  Chas.  H.  Workman,  of  Ada, 
author  of  the  Workman  Law. 

— A  session  of  the  Greene  county 
teachers'  association  was  held  at 
Xenia,  Dec.  10.  Miss  Laura  Wal- 
lace illustrated  primary  work  with  a 
class.  Miss  Marion  Woodrow  re- 
viewed Dr.  Rice's  Forum  articles, 
discussion  following  being  opened  by 
Supt.  E.  E.  McCaslin.  Supt.  S.  T. 
Dial,  of  Lockland,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress— Our  Aims  and  Rewards. 
Miss  Jean  B.  Elwell  presented  the 
subject  of  physical  culture.  Read- 
ing and  Elocution,  by  Supt.  W.  H. 
Cole,  of  Marysville,  concluded  the 
program. 
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— We  are  pained  to  leam  that 
Superintendent  R.  E.  Diehl,  of 
Antwerp,  Paulding  County,  has  been 
adjudged  insane  and  taken  to  the 
asylum  at  Toledo.  The  cause  as- 
signed is  over-work  in  the  discharge 
of  hi3  school  duties. 

- — County  Superintendent  Samuel 
Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
probably  has  the  distinction  of  su- 
pervising the  largest  number  of 
schools  and  receiving  the  largest  sal- 
ary of  any  county  superintendent  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  the  care 
of  750  schools  and  receives  a  salary 
of  J4,ooo. 

— Supt.  M.  E.  Hard's  Report  of 
the  Salem  schools  for  year  189 1-2  is 
very  complete,  containing  full  statis- 
tics, complete  list  of  graduates, 
course  of  study,  outline  of  physical 
culture,  daily  program  for  each 
grade,  rules  and  regulations,  full 
page  cuts  of  school  buildings,  and  a 
discussion  of  various  educational 
topics. 

— The  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Scioto  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Wheelersburg, 
Wednesday,  Nov.  11  and  12. 
A  paper  was  presented  by  C. 
H.  Fullerton  on  General  History. 
Miss  Mary  C'  Lambert's  paper  on 
Language  Lessons  elicited  a  spicy 
discussion,  as  did  also  the  paper  of 
R.  E.  Rightmire  on  U.  S.  History. 
The  subject  of  number  work  was  in- 
troduced by  Miss  Jennie  Camp  and 
discussed  by  the  association.  A 
Course  of  Study  and  How  to  Pursue 
it  was  the  subject  of  a   paper  by  J. 


S.  Thomas,  who  also  discussed  the 
subject  of  Stocks  and  Bonds.  The 
subjects  of  Geography,  A  Problem 
of  the  Hour,  Needs  of  the  Country 
Schools,  Reading  and  Grammar, 
were  presented  in  order  by  C.  E. 
Berridge,  B.  W.  Strohle,  W.  H. 
Grady,  A.  Taylor  and  D.  H.  Wade. 
Sarah  J.  Snodgrass,  Sec\ 

— The  teachers  of  Lima  have 
banded  themselves  together  for 
mjitual,  intellectual,  professional  and 
social  improvement  under  the  name 
of  The  Lima  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  organization  is  orf  a  per- 
manent basis  and  holds  its  sessions 
monthly.  Two  fine  programs  have 
already  been  given,  and  good  is  sure 

to  follow  the  movement. 

W.  D.  M. 

— There  was  a  good  time  at  the 
Richland  County   Institute  held   at 
Shiloh  the  last  week  of  the  old  year. 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  discussed 
grammar  in  his  usual  masterly  way, 
holding  the  field  against  all  comers. 
The  grammarian  who  has  the  temer- 
ity to  join  issue  with  Dr.  Williams 
on  any  question  of  grammar  is  pretty- 
sure  to  come  to  grief.     Superintend- 
ent E.  H.  Webb,  of  Plymouth,  gave 
several    excellent    lessons    on    geo- 
graphical  teaching.      Prof.    Robert- 
son, of  Mansfield,  gave  good  instruc- 
tion in  writing  and  drawing.     Com- 
missioner    Corson      occupied       an 
evening  in  discussing  recent  school 
legislation.       The     editor     of     tHe 
Monthly  was  dlso   there   and    did 
what    he    could.      The    room    ^wsis 
crowded  with  teachers  and  citizens 
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at  every  session  after  the  opening. 
The  president,  D.  F.  Shafer,  of 
Mansfield,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Superintendent 
J.  G.  D.  Tucker,  of  Shiloh,  deserve 
credit  for  their  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  institute. 

— Dr.  E.  T.  Nelson,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio,  was  one  of  the  instructors  in 
the  institute  held  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  the  week  before  Christmas,  be- 
ing associated  in  the  work  with  Pro- 
fessor Mace,  of  Syracuse,  and  Prof. 
Russell,  of  Boston.  There  were 
about  600  teachers  present.  Dr. 
Nelson  also  labored  in  the  Franklin 
county  (Ohio)  institute  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week  following 
Christmas,  and  in  the  institute  at 
Beaver,  Pa.,  the  last  two  days. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  C.  C. 
Miller  of  Hamilton  for  the  following 
Butlercountyitems:  Hamilton  schools 
are  moving  along  nicely.     We  have  a 
larger  attendance  than  at   any    time 
in  the  history    of  Hamilton — nearly 
3,000".      Our  High   School    has    206 
in  actual  attendance,  the  highest  yet 
reached.      We    are  '  using  our    new 
central    high    school    building   and 
find  it  very  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.     We  are  now    fitting 
Bp  a  new  physical  laboratory.     The 
country  schools  of  Butler  county  are 
doin^      good    work    also.     A    large 
aamber  of  pupils  will  make  an  effort 
to  pass    the  examination    under   the 
Box-well    Law    next   spring.     Active 
preparations      are     making     for     a 
orld's   Fair  exhibit  on  the  'part   of 
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all  public  schools  in  the  county.  An 
interesting  session  of  the  Butler 
county  association  was  held  last  Sat- 
urday— the  speakers  all  from  this 
county. 

— The  editor  of  the  Monthly 
gave  instruction  in  an  institute  at 
Mercer,  Pa.,  the  week  beginning 
Dec.  19,  being  associated  with  Prof. 
Geo.  P.  Bible,  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  State  Super- 
intendent D.  J.  Waller,  of  Harris- 
burg,  Prin.  J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  Supt.  P.  A.  Shanor,  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  Supt.  Samuel 
Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
The  officers  of  the  institute  were 
County  Superintendent  M.  E.  Hess, 
of  Mercer,  Supt.  J.  W.  Cannon  of 
Sharon,  and  Supt.  A.  L.  Hope,  of 
Mercer.  There  were  about  350 
teachers  in  regular  attendance. 
Pennsylvania  institutes  excel  in  at- 
tendance, in  efficient  management, 
and  in  popular  evening  lectures  and 
entertainments;  in  close  practical 
work,  Ohio  would  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison. 

About  Books. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  has  embodied  in  a 
neat  duodecimo  volume  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  before  his  uni- 
versity classes  on  the  History  and 
Institutes  of  Education.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a  book  for  novices,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  prove  light  reading  for 
adepts.  The  end,  conditions,  ma- 
terials and  method  of  education  are 
briefly  considered,  and  animal  mind 
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and  rational  mind  are  discriminated, 
with  reference  to  the  basis  of  educa- 
tional methodology,  together  with  a 
summary  of  ethical  education.  There 
is  also  a  short  chapter  of  questions 
on  school  management  and  an  out- 
line of  educational  history.  (McMil- 
lan &  Co.,  New  York,  ^i.oo.) 

Charlotte  Yonge's  Book  of  Golden 
Deeds  of  all  Times  and  All  Lands  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  many  readers 
of  the  Monthly.  It  is  a  treasury  of 
heroism  for  young  people.  Many 
of  the  noble  deeds  narrated  are  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  whole 
world.  The  stories  of  Alcestis  and 
Antigone,  Thermopylae,  St.  Elmo, 
Regulus,  the  Decii,  Leo  the  Slave, 
Sir  Thomas  Moore's  Daughter,  and 
many  others,  are  told  in  simple  style 
with  more  minuteness  of  detail  than 
the  abridged  histories  usually  con- 
tain, and  are  well  calculated  to  teach 
lessons  of  unselfish  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice.  With  such  books  as 
this,  it  need  not  be  difficult  to  in- 
terest young  people  in  good  reading. 
(Published  by  McMillan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  50  cents.) 

Another  book  for  young  people, 
from  the  same  publishers,  is  The 
Story  of  the  Iliad,  by  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  lately  Professor  of  Latin 
in  University  College,  London. 
Prof.  Church  is  most  happy  in  weav- 
ing into  narrative  form  the  significant 
incidents  of  the  Iliad.  He  thus 
affords  to  many  young  readers  the 
means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
characters  and  incidents  of  the  story 
which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in 
literature,   though   they    may    never 


learn  to  read  the  Iliad  in  the  original. 
(50  cents.') 

A  pretty  book  for  the  wee  ones  is 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers^ 
by  M.  Florence  Bass.  It  contains 
pleasing  talks  about  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  to  be  read  by 
First  and  Second  Reader  pupils. 
(Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  30  cents.) 

Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe  (50c.),  Ten 
Selections  from  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
(20c.),  The  Sir  Roger   De    Cover ly 
Papers  from  the    Spectator  (20c.), 
and  Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  (20c.),  are    recent 
issues  of  the  new    series  of  English 
Classics  for  Schools,  from  the  press 
of  the  American    Book    Company, 
and  they  are  marvels  of   excellence 
and  cheapness.     The  editor   of   the 
series   does   not   reveal  himself   (or 
herself),  but  the  work  is  well  done. 
The  best  literature  for  the  schools  at 
the  lowest  price  is  the  ideal  aimed  at, 
and  it  seems  to  be  reached.     All  are 
printed  in  clear  new  type   and    uni- 
formly bound  in  boards. 

A   French    Reader^    by  Rev.     Al- 
phonse  Dufour,   S.    J.,  Professor    of 
French  Language  and    Literature  at 
Georgetown    University,    and    pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  con- 
tains selections  from  modern  writers 
of  acknowledged  merit,  for   reading 
and  translation,  analysis   and    pars- 
ing,  and  models    for   composition, 
forming  a  companion  to  the  author's 
French       Grammar.       Biographical 
sketches  and  critical   notes   precede 
the  selections    from    the   respective 
authors. 
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SHORT  LESSONS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.     II. 


By  B.  a.   Hinsdale,  Ph.   D. 


The  proper   method   of   teaching 
history    in    elementary    schools    is 
simple    enough.       There   are   three 
principal  rules  to  be  kept  in  mind: 
choose  the  facts  that  form  the  thread 
of    the    story;    properly  connect  or 
organize    these    facts;    insist    upon 
them  until  they  are  learned.     A  sec- 
ond    illustration   of   this  method   is 
presented  below. 

EvEr^TS  Leading  to  the  Discovery 

OF  America. 
jyk^  Disk  Theory  of  the  Earth, — 
To  a  man  looking  out  upon  its  sur- 
face,   tlie  earth  seems  nearly  level, 
and    shut  in  on  every  side   by   the 
\\n%  sky.     The  men  of  early 
wlio  thought  upon  the  form  of 
e3LrtH    took  what  seems  to  be  a 
for  a.  fact,  and  so  believed  that 


the  earth  is  a  flat  circle,  or  disk,  of 
small  diameter.  As  time  went  on, 
men  learned  that  the  earth  is  much 
larger  than  they  had  thought  at  first ; 
but  they  long  held  to  the  disk  theory, 
and  it  is  found  to-day  in  ancient 
books,  sometimes  stated  in  very 
poetical  language. 

T/ie  Farallelogravi  Theory.  —  In 
ancient  times,  or  in  modern  times, 
men's  travels  extended  much  farther 
east  and  west  than  north  and  south. 
This  was  owing  to  the  cold  of  the 
north,  the  heat  of  the  south,  and  to 
the  greater  east-and-west  extension 
of  the  eastern  continent.  Accord- 
ingly, those  who  gave  most  intelligent 
attention  to  geography  rejected  the 
disk  theory  and  held  that  the  earth  is 
a   flat   parallelogram.        The    terms 
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* 'longitude"  and  ''latitude,"  meaning 
length  and  breadth,  were  introduced 
into  geography  by  those  who  held 
this  theory. 

The  Spherical  Theory.  — ^y  and 
by  some  of  the  old  Greeks,  rejecting 
both  the  disk  and  the  parallelogram 
theories,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earth  is  a  globe,  or  sphere. 
They  were  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  reasons  now  given  in  the  school 
geographies  to  prove  the  same  con- 
clusion, except  that  no  man  had  then 
traveled  around  the  world.  But 
some  of  these  men  believed  that  this 
could  be  done,  and  some  thought 
there  was  a  world,  or  continent,  on 
the  western" side  to  balance  the  one 
on  the  eastern  side.  These  views 
were  all  true,  but  a  great  many  cen- 
turies passed  away  before  they  were 
proved  to  be  true.  Still,  the  spher- 
ical theory  was  held  only  by  a  few 
persons;  and,  as  the  long  period 
called  the  Dark  Ages  crept  over  Eu- 
rope, it  seems  to  have  been  almost 
wholly  forgotten. 

The  Known  World  of  Antiquity. 

But  a  very  small  part  of  the  earth 

was  known  to  the  civilized  men  of 
antiquity.  The  known  world,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  Era,  was  a 
parallelogram,  extending  northwest 
and  southeast.  Practically,  it  was 
bounded  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  northern  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
River,  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  a 
second  line  drawn  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Africa  a  little  south  of  Cape  Guard- 


afui,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Within  these  limits  lay  the  great  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  ancient  history. 

Marco  Polo, — About  the  loth  cen- 
tury began  a  remarkable    series  of 
geographical   discoveries.       Travel- 
ers, soldiers,  merchants  and  mission- 
aries, progressively  laid  open  to  the 
people  of  Europe   countries  before 
unlcnown.     Toward  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian, traveled  across  Asia  from  West 
to  East  and  after  an  absence  of  more 
than   20    years   returned  about   the 
year  1295  to  Venice,    bringing  with 
him  a  wonderful  store  of  knowledge 
concerning   China,    that    he   called 
* 'Cathay,"    and    Japan,      that     he 
called  *'Cipango."     His  book,  pub- 
lished a  few  years   later,    commonly 
called  the  * 'Travels  of  Marco  Polo," 
had  a  great  influence  upon  future  dis- 
covery.    It  has  been   said   that    all 
other  travelers  of  that  time    are,  but 
stars    of   low    magnitude  compared 
with  him.      Everything   considered, 
Marco  Polo  was  probably  the  great- 
est traveller  that  ever  lived. 

The  Age  of  Maritime  Discovery. 
— With    the     15th    century,     there 
dawned  upon  the  world  the  Age  of 
Maritime  Discovery,   so  called  from 
the  great  discoveries  that  were  noMr 
made   by   sea.       These   discoveries 
not  only  made  known  vast  countries 
before  unknown,  but  they  produced 
the   greatest    effect    upon    the     old 
countries  and  peoples.     The  motive 
that  led  to  them  will  be  stated  in  tVk^ 
next  paragraph. 

The  East  Indies.  — From  very  ea.rt  '^ 
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times,  the  peoples  of  Europe  living 
in   the  basin  of    the  Mediterranean 
Sea  had  held  in  highest   estimation 
the  Asiatic   commerce,    the  trade  in 
gold,   silver,   silks,   spices,  and    pre- 
cious stones.      Sometimes  this  trade 
flowed  to  the  West  in  one  channel, 
and  sometimes  in  another,  but  it  al- 
ways   carried    with     it   wealth    and 
power.       At  the  opening  of  the  13th 
century,  the  products  of  India  found 
their  way  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  River 
Nile,     and    the    Mediterranean,     to 
Italy,  whose  great  commercial  cities 
owed  much  of  their  greatness  to  the 
monopoly  of  this  commerce.     After 
Marco    Polo's  story   was  published, 
men's  interest  in  the  East  \vas  greater 
than  ever.       By   and   by   the  Turks 
gained    control  of   all  the  old  roads 
froni  the  Mediterranean   to  the    In- 
dian   Ocean,   and    they    used    their 
power  partially  to  close  them  to  the 
Christians  of  the  West.       Hence,  to 
find  a  new  and  better  road  to  the  In- 
dies, if  possible  a  sea-road,  now  be- 
came the  object  of  general  desire  in 
the  southern   and   western   parts  of 
Europe.      In   fact,  to   bring   south- 
eastern   Asia    into    closer  relations 
with     Europe   was  the  great  passion 
of  the  Maritime  Age.     This  passion 
ied  to  great  maritime  discoveries  in 
two  directions. 

The  J^aiions  of  Western  Europe, — 
iince  European  history  began,  the 
great  European  cities  and  nations 
had  lain  on  the  northern  shore  of 'the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  European  civil- 
ization had  looked  to  the  south, 
fronting  Africa.       But  with  the  age 


of  maritime  discovery,  the  nations 
of  the  West  became  more  prominent, 
Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  England, 
and  long  before  its  close  they  over- 
shadowed those  of  the  South.  This 
gave  a  prominence  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  that  it  had  never  had  before. 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  afterward 
the  other  western  nations,  entered 
upon  the  search  for  an  ocean-road 
to  the  Indies  with  great  eagerness.* 

Prince  Henry. —  Prince  Henry, 
surnamed  ''The  Navigator,"  was 
born  in  1394.'  He  was  the  son  of 
one  King  of  Portugal,  the  brother  of 
a  second,  and  the  uncle  of  a  third. 
When  the  prince  came  upon  the 
stage,  the  men  of  Europe  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond 
the  parts  bordering  Europe  and 
northern  Africa.  It  had  long  been 
called  ''The  Sea  of  Darkness."  Their 
knowledge  of  Africa  was  also  very 
limited.  They  did  not  know  that  it 
was  a  peninsula  around  the  southern 
part  of  which  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian Oceans  flow  together.  More- 
over, they  believed  that  the  tropics 
were  a  sea  of  fire,  impassable  to  man. 
But  Prince  Henry  believed  Africa  to 
be  a  peninsula;  and  he  thought  it 
possible,  by  sailing  down  the  western 
coast,  to  cross  the  tropics  and  finally 
to  reach  the  Indies.  This  was  the 
first  great  idea  bom  of  the  passion 
to  reach  the  East.  The  Prince  sent 
out  ship  after  ship  in  search  of  such 
a  road.  He  died  in  1464,  long  be- 
fore the  end  was  reached;  but  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  now  took  up  the 
enterprise.       In  i486,   Diaz,   one  of 
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the  Portuguese  captains,  discovered 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  called 
because  it  confirmed  the  hope  of 
final  success.  In  1497,  Vasco  Da 
Gama,  another  Portuguese,  doubled 
the  Cape,  and  the  next  year  cast  his 
anchors  in  the  harbor  of  Calicut. 
This  was  the  fulfilment  of  Prince 
Henry's  dream,  and  it  led  to  the 
most  important  consequences.  How- 
ever, six  years  before  Gama  reached 
the  Indies,  the  second  great  maritime 
idea  had  been  put  to  the  test,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  lesson. 

Th^  Growth  of  Knowledge, — Men 
were  now  reviving  the  old  idea  that 
the  earth  is  round.  In  1474,  a  Flor- 
entine astronomer  constructed  a  map 
of  the  world  on  this  theory,   and  in 


1492  Behaim,  a  German,  made  a 
globe  that  he  called  **the  world 
apple."  Printing  was  invented  in 
1454.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds,  par- 
ticularly of  the  earth  and  sky,  was 
rapidly  growing.  Discoveries  stim- 
ulated love  of  discovery.  The  mar- 
iner's compass  and  the  astrolobe, 
the  latter  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining latitude,  had  been  introduced 
into  navigation.  Improvements  in 
ships  were  also  made.  Maps  and 
charts  were  multiplied.  Seamen 
were  no  longer  compelled  to  coast 
along  the  shores,  but  were  able  to 
stand  boldly  out  into  the  open  sea. 
The  time  had  come  for  some  bold  nav- 
igator to  try  the  dangers  and  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness. 


A  PRIZE  ESSAY. 


By  Ulysses  Grant  Gordon,  Hiram,  Ohio. 


The  Advantages  to  Be  Derived 
FROM  Having  American  Litera- 
ture Read  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  United  States. 

To  assign  reasons  for  having 
American  Literature  read  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States 
will  be  to  assign  reasons  in  a  general 
way  for  having  the  literature'  of  any 
country  read  in  its  public  schools. 

I.  The  literature  of  a  country  is 
an  exponent  of  its  thought,  a  reflec- 
tion of  its  political  and  social  life. 
As  such  it  has  a  culture  value,  a  re- 


ture  as,  *'The  knowledge  of  the  best 
that  has  been  known  and  thought  in 
the  world."  Literature  is  the  embod- 
iment and  preserver  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  past  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  present.  So  Arnold's  ideal  of 
culture  is  not  attainable  except 
through  literature. 

The  formal  histories  from  whiclj 
the  majority  of  people  obtain  their 
knowledge  of  a  nation's  career, 
devote  many  pages  to  wars,  military- 
campaigns,  and  battles,  pass  lightly 
over  the  political  developments,  and 


fining  influence,  a  stimulating  power.      are  silent  concerning  the  underlyin 
Matthew  Arnold  has  defined  cul-      currents   of   life,    the   social,    intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  development  of 
the  people,  which  are  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  true  history.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  trend  of  a  nation's 
inner  life,  the  bare  facts  of  history 
are  well-nigh  meaningless.  The  liter- 
ature of  a  country  supplies  the  ele- 
ments lacking  in  history. 

In  the  hands  of  a  judicious,   sym- 
pathetic,   and  appreciative  teacher, 
the  study   of    a   nation's   literature 
would  result  in   developing   a   true 
patriotism  as  nothing  ^Ise  can.     The 
heroic  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  a  na- 
tion's  founders   and  preservers  are 
recorded    in    legends,    stories    and 
songs.     The  educational  value  of  a 
well  told  story  of  patriotic  deeds  far 
surpasses  the  mere  exhortation  to  be 
patriotic.      Example  is  better  than 
precept.     Tell,  Winkelried,  Wallace, 
Bruce,  Emmet  and  Washington,  still 
exert  an  influence  upon  their  native 
lands. 

Literature  can  be  so  selected  as  to 
exert  a  refining  influence  and  develop 
the  ethical  and  aesthetic  emotions. 
These    emotions  arise  only  as  con- 
comitants of  ideas.     Without  ideas 
there    is  no  emotion.      The  intelli- 
gent    selection   of   literature    would 
famish  the  right  ideas,  and  the  re- 
sulting^ emotions  can  be  guided  by 
&e  teacher. 

The  study  of  literature  affords  the 
best  possible  means  of  attaining  a 
correct  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 
The  mere  study  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
lar  and  rhetoric  can  not  result  in  a 
ifood  command  of  language.  One 
Ivho  reads  carefully  the  best  models 


of  a  pure,  clear  style  will  uncon- 
sciously acquire  a  like  style  of  his 
own.  As  a  means  of  widening  the 
vocabulary  and  thus  providing  a  bet- 
ter instrument  of 'thought,  the  study 
of  literature  is  unrivalled. 

II.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  the 
study  of  literature  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  curriculum  of  the  higher 
education,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  would  deprive  a  large  majority 
of  our  pupils  of  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  such  a  study ; 
for  only  a  small  percent  of  our  pu- 
pils ever  reach  schools  of  academic 
grade.  The  years  spent  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  the  most  emotive  and 
impressionable  years  of  life,  and  the 
direction  there  given  to  literary 
tastes  and  intellectual  habits  is  the 
most  timely  and  enduring.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  most  impressionable  period 
of  life  that  the  memory  should 
be  stored  with  choice  extracts  and 
memory  gems.  Pupils  can  be  helped 
to  form  correct  ideals,  to  get  out  of 
books  what  is  really  in  them. 
The  craving  for  literature — some- 
thing to  read — is  a  natural  appetite 
and  must  be  satisfied.  Left  to  itself 
the  child  is  as  likely  to  form  wrong 
tastes  as  right  ones.  The  liking  for 
good  books  is  largely  a  matter  of 
nurture.  One  never  learns  to  like  a 
certain  kind  of  reading  unless  he 
reads  it. 

III.  The  question  then  arises, 
why  teach  American  literature  in 
preference  to  the  English  ? 

Since  a  nation's  literature  is  an 
exponent  of  its  thought,  an  embodi- 
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ment  and  interpretation  of  its  life,  it 
is  closely  interwoven  with  its  history. 
The  study  of  a  nation's  literature  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  its 
history.  The  raw  material  of  litera- 
ture precedes  literature  itself.  This 
raw  material  is  interpreted  and  em- 
bodied in  new  forms  by  the  literary 
artist.  Thus  the  early  colonial  life 
furnished  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Whit^ier,  Cooper  and  Irving  with 
literary  material  which  they  have 
interpreted  and  have  given  us  true 
insight  into  that  epoch.  Haw- 
thorne's stories  of  New  England  life 
picture  the  Puritan  element.  Cooper 
portrays  Indian  character,  pioneer 
and  frontier  life.  His  **Spy"  and 
**  Pilot"  give  vivid  accounts  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  revolutionary 
times.  The  writings  of  Hamilton, 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  are  exposi- 
tions of  the  political  thought  of 
their  time.  Only  American  authors 
give  true  historical  insight  into  the 
epochs  of  American  history. 

American  literature  is  eminently 
fitted  to  develop  the  ethical  and 
aesthetic  emotions.  Our  literature 
is  pure.  Our  poets  have  uttered 
nothing  base.      As  models  of  style 


and  pure  English,  Hawthorne  and 
Irving  stand  second  to  none.  Every 
reason  given  for  the  study  of  any 
nation's  literature  in  its  public  school^ 
applies  with  double  force  to  the  study 
of  American  literature  in  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher 
American  literature  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  give  true  culture,  moral 
elevation,  a  pure  style,  and  to- 
enlarge  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  true 
history.  In  developing  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  American  children  it  is 
indispensable. 

This  study  would  improve  the 
taste  of  the  audience  to  which  the 
authors  of  the  next  generation  must 
speak.  By  the  reaction  of  the  im- 
proved taste  of  the  audience,  Amer- 
ican literature  itself  would  be 
improved. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  the  first  tastes 
of  foreign  literature  should  be  given 
to  us  by^  representative  Americaas 
whose  minds  are  open  to  the  old 
world.  And  with  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation  of  our  own  litera- 
ture to  our  history  and  national  life, 
we  shall  better  appreciate  the- 
foreign. 


DO  WE  DESERVE  IT? 


From  a  Paper  read  before  the  Summit  County  Teachers'  AAsodation,  bj  Miss  Lillib  Rohrbauoh, 

Macedonia,  Ohio. 

The  critic  is  abroad  in  the  land,  Educational  Monthly  has  recently- 

and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  teachers  contained  a  good  many  articles  f  rorr^ 

and  schools  receive  an  undue  share  his  pen. 

of  his   attention.       Our   own  Ohio  We     have    been    told    that     th^ 
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country  schools  often  produce  better 
results  than  our  much  boasted  city 
schools.  We  even  meet  with  persons 
who  delight  in  comparing  the  schools 
of  the  present  with  those  they  at- 
tended or  taught  in  years  past.  One 
writer  says:  **I  suppose  that  the 
youngsters  of  the  present  day  are 
mentally  as  well  off  as  those  of  forty 
years  ago,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if 
you  could  find  in  Ohio  a  class  of 
thirty-five  boys  averaging  eleven 
years,  who  would  equal  Andrew 
Freese's  first  class  in  the  Cleveland 
high  school." 

I  infer  that  this  is  to  tell  us  in  a 
mild  way  that  what  is  being  done  in 
our  schools  now  is  not  of  quite  as 
much  worth  as  that  done  forty  years 
ago.  This  disposition  to  say  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than 
these  is  not  new  by  any  means. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  some 
people  talked  that  way  three  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Of  course  we  can  not  expect   to 
avoid  criticism.     If  we  have  reached 
a    point  that  is  above  criticism  we 
are    too    good   for  this  earth.     But 
judging   from   what   Dr.    Rice    and 
Pres.    Elliot  have   said   about     our 
school   system,  we   are   not,  as  yet, 
ready  to  leave  this  mundane  sphere. 
Jf,  as  Dr.  Rice  says,  our  schools,  in- 
stead of  being  the  best  in  the  world, 
which   some  of  us  were  vain  enough 
to  believe,  are  chaos,  it  is  high  time 
ve  -wrere  bestirring  ourselves  to  bring 
about  order.     For  if  our  schools  are 
chaos  now  they  never  were  anything 


While  I  am  not  willing  to  admit 
the  justice  of  all  these  criticisms,  I 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  them.  And  I  do  not 
doubt  that  many  here  to-day  are 
ready  to  join  me  in  frankly  confess- 
ing that  our  work  would  bear  con- 
siderable improvement. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
the  leading  men  and  women  of  to-day 
were  trained  in  the  **chaotic"  un- 
graded schools,  and  that  the  best 
graded  schools  of  to-day  come  short 
in  many  ways.  For  myself  I  am 
constrained  to  confess  that  our 
present  methods  do  not  tend  in  a 
high  degree  to  make  our  pupils  self- 
reliant.  The  tendency  is  too  much 
in  the  direction  of  helpless  depend- 
ence. 

The  problem  of  education  never 
is  but  always  to  be  solved.  There 
is  general  agreement  as  to  its  under- 
lying principles,  but  wide  disagree- 
ment in  their  practical  application, 
as  the  "rise  and  fall"  of  certain 
methods  sufficiently  testify.  The 
**Grube  method"  of  teaching  num- 
bers seems  to  have  had  its  day,  and 
now  somebody  has  found  out  that 
the  old  way  of  teaching  reading 
* 'isn't  wholly  bad."  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  too,  that  grammar  will  some 
day  find  its  proper  place  in  the  course 
of  study. 

No  one  in  theory  disputes  the 
principle  that  what  a  child  does  for 
himself  educates  him;  but  who  is 
there  that  does  not  in  practice  vio- 
late this  principle?  It  is  by  the  vio- 
lation of   this  principle  that  we  fail 
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to  bring  out  the  power  there  is  in  our 
pupils.  In  our  eagerness  for  our  pu- 
pils' progress  we  greatly  overdo.  If 
they  have^any  trouble  with  their  work, 
instead  of  encouraging  their  own 
efforts  we  hasten  ro  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty. Too  much  work  is  done  by  the 
teacher  and  not  enough  by  the  pupil. 
To  direct  a  pupil  in  his  self-teach- 
ing is  no  easy  task.  It  involves  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
taught,  skill  in  direction,  and  an  in- 


sight into  the  pupil's  nature.  To 
understand  another  we  must  under- 
stand ourselves,  and  **to  understand 
ourselves,"  says  Thales,  '*is  'the 
hardest  thing."  From  this  we  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  greatest  work  to 
be  accomplished  lies  within  our- 
selves. If  we  once  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  subjects  in  which  we 
are  to  act  as  guides^  and  become 
masters  of  ourselves,  our  methods 
are  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong. 


WHITHER  ARE  WE  TENDING? 


By  Supt.   Arthur  Powell. 


Is  there  a  science  of  education  ? 
Are  the  generally  accepted  princi- 
ples of  pedagogy  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  recent  years 
fixed  principles?  Can  it  be  that  the 
psychological  law  of  repetition  and 
reproduction  is  not  well  established? 
Can  it  be  that  Hancock,  Rickoff, 
Harvey,  Harris,  and  others  of  equal 
learning  and  good  judgment,  were 
wrong  in  teaching  us  that  it  is  help- 
ful to  progress  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  study  ?  Are  we  not 
drifting  into  the  condition  in  which 
we  were  twenty-five  years  ago  when 
there  was  no  classification,  no  uni- 
form course  of  study,  no  definite 
result  attained  ? 

These  questions  are  suggested  by 
the  tendency  apparent  in  some  quar- 
ters to  dispense  with  all  tests  of  pro- 
gress   in    study.     Scarcely  any  one 


will  deny  that  examinations  have 
received  too  great  attention  in  our 
schools,  especially  when  they  were 
held  monthly ;  but  because  of  this 
fact  shall  we  go  to  the  other  extreme 
of  no  examinations  ? 

Mr.  John  G.  Fitch  has  well  said  : 
'*Now,  what  is  it  that  a  judicious 
examination  in  writing  does  for  a 
pupil  ?  Of  course,  it  tests  his  knowl- 
edge. But  it  is  also  a  valuable  edu- 
cational instrument.  It  teaches 
method,  promptitude,  self-reliance. 
It  demands  accuracy  and  fullness  of 
memory,  concentrated  attention,  and 
the  power  to  shape  and  arrange  our 
thoughts." 

Are  the  results  named  by  Mr. 
Fitch  not  among  the  most  impor- 
tant to  be  secured  by  our  schools? 
Is  there  any  way  by  which  these  re- 
sults can  be  so  well  secured  as  bv 
written  examinations?     The  plan  o£ 
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no  examinations,  no  written  work, 
was  in  vogue  in  the  American 
schools  thirty  years  ago.  Are  we 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  schools 
lof  the  country  are  not  better  to-day 
than  they  were  then? 

There  is  talk   that    no  examina- 
tions will  secure  better  teaching.     I 
am   very   certain   it  did  not  secure 
better  teaching  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
school.       The   development  of   the 
American  schools  into  what  they  are 
to-day  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  direction  given  to  the  work,  to 
the  revealing  of  the  weak  teaching, 
and    the  awakening   of   enthusiasm 
among  pupils    for    good    work,  by 
systematic    examinations    given    by 
superintendents.       It    is    true   that 
there  are  very  important   results   of 
teaching  that  examinations  do   not 
show;  but  they  can  be  had,  and  are 
had,  just  as  well  with  as  without  ex- 
aminations, when  good  teachers  are 
employed.       Moreover,    dispensing 
-with  all  tests  by  a  supervisor  presumes 
that  every  teacher  is  an  ideal  teacher 
and  knows  just  the  things  that  should 
be  taught  and  the  results  that  should 
be  secured.       The  consequence  is  a 
^reat  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  same 
city,     to    my    personal   knowledge, 
where  this  plan  is  in  operation. 

If  pupils  are  given  credit  for  their 
faithfulness  and  proficiency,  week 
by  -week,  or  month  by  month,  by 
the  teachers,  and  then  at  such  times 
as  the  principal  or  superintendent 
taay  choose,  they  are  tested  by  him 
to  ascertain  results  and  fix  them,  a 
ii3ore     substantial    progress   will    be 


made  than  by  daily  record  alone, 
or  by  examinations  alone. 

Another  fact  which  seems  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  advocate  of  no 
tests  in  school  work  is  that  from  lo 
to  30  percent  of  the  teachers  of 
any  corps  will  be  new  teachers  each 
year.  However  well  trained  a 
teacher  may  be,  she  needs  some 
standard  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  her  theories  are  securing  the 
results  desired.  This  a  judicious 
test  by  a  prudent  supervisor  will  fur- 
nish. 

Again,  if  the  power  to  do  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  an  education, 
why  should  the  means  of  strength- 
ening and  measuring  this  power  be 
cast  aside? 

The  disposition  manifest  here 
and  there  to  yield  to  the  cry  of  over- 
work and  nervousness  leads  one  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  not  done  for 
the  sake  of  popularity  with  a  certain 
element,  rather  than  for  the  real 
progress  of  the  schools. 

With  proper  teaching,  there  need 
be  no  more  nervousness  from  a  writ- 
ten test  of  work  covering  two 
months  or  three  months  than  from  a 
written  recitation  of  a  lesson  of  one 
day.  For  fear  of  producing  nerv- 
ousness, perhaps  pupils  should  be 
permitted  to  learn  what  they  can  of 
the  lessons  assigned  and  then  let  the 
teacher  do  the  reciting.  Yet  out  in 
life  men  and  women  are  constantly 
examined  and  tested.  Why  should 
we  try  to  make  a  school  so  different 
from  what  life  will  be  a  little  later? 
If  I  wish  a  carpenter  to  build  me  a 
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house,  I  satisfy  myself  that  the  one 
who  offers  his  services  knows  how  to 
build  a  house.  When  the  building 
is  completed,  if  good  work  has  been 
done,  the  carpenter  is  anxious  to 
have  me  look  through  the  house;  if 
poor  work,  he  dreads  the  inspection. 
Shall  I  refrain  from  examining 
my  house,  lest  I  make  the  man 
nervous? 

Will  not  this  argument  of  over- 
work and  nervousness  apply  as  well 
vto  our  methods  of  certificating  teach- 
ers?    In  fact,  will  it  not  apply  to  all 


the  professions  requiring  special 
knowledge  and  skill?  In  licensing 
teachers,  we  might  return  to  the 
method  in  use  in  the  days  of  Icha- 
bod  Crane. 

My  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
superintendent  has  been  that  when 
good  work  has  been  done  there  has 
been  little  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  What  we  need 
is  better  teaching,  and  better  teach- 
ing will  be  secured,  not  by  dispens- 
ing with  written  tests  of  work,  but  by 
using  them  properly. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Arithmetic. — i.  What  part  of  | 
is   I  ?     Give  analysis.     2.     Express 

decimally  —  and  —  and  divide  the 

former  by   the   latter.     3.   If  I  sell 


I  of  an  article  for  what  -^  of  it 
cost,  what  percent  do  I  gain?  4. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the 
simple  interest. and  the  annual  inter- 
est of  $1,560  from  June  12,  1890,  to 
January  18,  1896,  at  5  percent?  5. 
A  pasture  whose  length  is  three 
times  its  width  contains  37  acres  155 
square  rods.  What  would  it  cost  to 
fence  it  at  87^  cents  a  rod?  6. 
How  would  you  present  to  a  class 
the  subject  of  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions? Take  as  an  example  4~i- 
7.  Sold  goods  at  25,  20  and  i6|^ 
percent  off,  and  the  discounts 
amounted  to  1 187. 50.  What  was 
the  list  price?     8.  What  is  the  differ- 
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ence  between  a  composite  number 
and  a  power?  Define  ratio,  recipro- 
cal, and  liter.  9.  What  income  in 
currency  would  be  realized  by  in- 
vesting $6,468.75  in  U.  S.  6  percent 
bonds  at  112,  brokerage  \  percent, 
when  gold  is  105?  10.  The  surface  of 
a  pyramid  is  560  square  inches,  what 
is  the  surface  of  a  similar  pyramid 
whose  volume  is  27  times  as  great? 
Algebra. — i.  Give  the  prime  fac^ 
Xjox^  oi  m^ x-\-tn^ y—n^ x^n^y,     2. 


Divide 

I  '\-X 


I— :r 


I— :r 


i-f-:r'""i-|-jf       ^    I— :ir^'^ 
3.   Find  the  H.   C.   D.  and 


\  —  X 

the   L.    CM.   of  4  :r  *  —  9  Jp '  +  6  jr 

—  I    and  6^*  —  7  ^' -f  I.      4.   Ra~ 

VT        2  —  V"^  2 


tionalize 


2— v^       2  +  V--2' 


5* 


Find  values  of  x  and_y  from  ^'+jcjr 
=  4;   x^-\-2y^ — ^^=8.    6.   Fin 
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two  numbers  whose  sum,  product 
and   difference   of    squares   are    all 

equal.       7.     ^27+1       +  2  ^"^  = 

21 

/^  .  ,  to  find  the  value  of  x,  8. 
V2  ar  +  1 

The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression  is  18.  If  the 
first  be  increased  by  i,  and  the 
third  by  2,  they  will  be  in  geometri- 
cal progression.     Find  the  numbers. 

9.  Divide  81  jp — 16    by    ^x^+2. 

10.  There  is  a  number  consisting 
of  two  digits,  which  is  equal  to  four 
times  the  sum  of  the  digits.  If  18 
be  added  to  the  number  the  digits 
will  be  reversed. 

GeoaMetrv. — I.   If  one  of  the  an- 
gles at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  trian- 
gle is  double  the  angle  at  the  vertex, 
how    many    degrees    in  each  ?      2. 
Demonstrate: — A  line  drawn  parallel 
*  to  the  base  of  a  triangle  divides  the 
two  sides  proportionally.     3.   How 
many  sides  has  the  polygon  the  sum 
of  whose  interior  angles   is  double 
that  of  its  exterior  angles  ?     4.   De- 
duce the  rules  for  finding  the  area  of 
a  circle.    5.   Define  {a)  similar  poly- 
gons;   (b)  homologous  sides;  {c)  se- 
cant;   i/f)  corollary;    and    (e)  right 
prism.      6.   Problem:      To   inscribe 
an   equilateral    triangle   in  a  circle. 
7.   One  of  the  columns  of  a  temple 
is  13.09  ft.    in  circumference,  and 
its  volume  is  818. 125  cu.  feet.   What 
is  its  height?     8.   If  four  quantities 
arc  in  proportion,  they    will    be  in 
proportion  by   division.     Give    the 
proof.       9.    Demonstrate: — The  ra- 
ditis   perpendicular  to   a  chord  bi- 
sects  the   chord   and  the  arc   sub- 


tended by  it.  10.  What  is  meant 
by  the  axis  of  a  cone  ?  To  what  is 
the  convex  surface  of  a  frustum  of 
a  right  pyramid  equal  ? 

Trigonometry. — i.  What  is  the 
logarithm  of  a  number  ?  What  fun- 
damental operations  may  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  logarithms?  2. 
If  a  number  is  an  exact  power  of 
10,  what  kind  of  a  number  is  its- 
logarithm  ?  If  a  number  is  not 
an  exact  power  of  10,  of  what 
two  parts  does  its  logarithm 
consist,  and  what  is  each  part 
technically  called?  3.  Write  the* 
rule  to  multiply  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms. Write  the  rule  to  extract 
roots  by  means  of  logarithms.  4. 
Define  sine,  tangent,  versed-sine, 
and  secant.  5.  Prove  that  the  sine- 
of  30°  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
radius.  From  this  value  of  the  sine 
deduce  the  values  of  the  cosine  and 
the  tangent  of  30^. 

Astronomy. — i.  Name  the  plan- 
ets, in  order,  beginning  with  the  one 
nearest  the  sun.  What  planets  have- 
satellites?  2.  Why  is  it  that  we  see 
but  one  side  of  the  moon  ?  3.  State 
the  distinction  between  the  sidereal 
and  the  tropical  year.  Give  the 
length  of  each.  4.  What  is  the 
sun's  distance  from  the  earth  ?  How 
is  this  determined  ?  5.  Under  what 
circumstances  do  we  have  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon?  An  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun?  6.  Compare 
Jupiter  with  the  earth  as  to  size, 
inclination  of  axis,  and  period  of 
rotation.  7.  What  is  known  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  comets?     8. 
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Define  {a)  ecliptic,  [b)  right  ascen- 
sion, (r)  prime  vertical,  {d)  radius 
vector,  and  {/)  vernal  equinox.  9. 
Give  Kepler's  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion. 10.  What  interesting  astro- 
nomical events  have  occurred  dur- 
•  ing  the  year  1892  ? 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the 
subject-matter  of  Orthography  ? 
What  is  a  word  ?  A  syllable  ?  A 
letter?  2.  What  is  accent?  Mark 
the  accent  in  vagary^  obligatory, 
Iiy mental y  cynosure ,  zxid  orthoepy,  3. 
For  what  purpose  are  diacritical 
marks  used  ?  Use  all  such  marks  as 
-can  be  used  to  indicate  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  the  following  words: 
£agey  gaseous,  finger,  bade,  made,  4. 
Rewrite  the  following  ten  words,  cor- 
recting the  spelling  of  those  that  are 
misspelled:  trissyllable,  dissyllable, 
Jorceible,  seperate,  cachinnation, 
monies,  attorneys,  cemetary,  saleable, 
collectable,  5.  Write  the  three  rules 
of  spelling  which  govern  the  spelling 
of  the  following  three  *  derivative 
words:  making,  beginner,  holiest, 

English  Grammar. — i.  Analyze 
or  diagram  :  What  kind  of  culture 
Shakespeare  had  is  uncertain  ;  how 
much  he  had  is  disputed;  that  he  had 
as  much  as  he  wanted  and  whatever 
kind  he  wanted,  must  be  clear  to 
whoever  considers  the  question. — 
Lowell,  2,  Give  the  construction, 
in  the  above,  of  the  words  what,  how, 
that,  whatever  and  whoever,  3. 
Parse  had,  uncertain,  must  be  and 
considers.  4.  Name  all  the  uses  of 
the  infinitive,  and  give  an  example 
■of  each.     5.  What  can  be  used  as 


substantives  ?  Give  the  four  kinds 
of  substantive  clauses.  6.  In  what 
cases  can  cu  be  used  as  a  relative 
pronoun?  Illustrate  by  sentences. 
7.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate  (a) 
pronominal  adjective;  (Jb)  co-ordiaate 
conjunction;  (r)  conjunctive  adverb; 
(d)  compound  preposition;  (/)  an 
adverb  in  comparative  degree,  com- 
pared adverbially.  8.  Give  a  bjief 
history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  English  language,  and  show 
its  relations  to  other  living  languages. 

Rhetoric. — i.  Name  at  least  two 
ancient  and  two  modem  rhetoricians 
and  give  brief  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  the  first  two.  2.  Name  two  of 
the  most  important  divisions  under 
style,  and  tell  why  you  so  regard 
them.  3.  Under  strength  of  sen- 
tences, give  at  least  three  rules  and 
fully  illustrate  them.  4.  Show  what 
is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  and  tell 
their  value  in  composition.  5.  Define 
peroration,  irony,  tautology,  meter. 
Illustrate.  Describe  the  style  of 
Washington's  writings. 

English  Literature. — i.  Name 
five  prominent  English  prose  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  and  name  their  master- 
pieces. 2.  Who  were  the  authors 
of  the  ''Dunciad;"  **The  Traveller;" 
''The  Grave;"  **The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  ?"  Give  a  simple  outline  of 
either  one  of  the  productions.  3. 
In  what  relations  did  Addison  stand 
to  The  Spectator  9  In  what  respects 
did  Addison  excel  as  a  writer?  4. 
Give  your  opinion  of  Tennyson  as  a 
poet.       In    what    respects    was    he 
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specially  strong  ?  5.  List  five  Ameri- 
can prose  writers,  and  five  poets,  and 
name  at  least  two  subjects  on  which 
each  wrote. 

Latin. — i.    Write     in      English: 
Csesari  omnia   uno    tempore    erant 
agenda:  vexillum  proponendum,  quod 
erat  insigne,  cum  ad  arma   concurri 
oporteret,  signum  tuba  dandum,   ab 
opere  revocandi  milites,    qui    paulo 
longius  aggeris  petendi  causa  proces- 
serant,  arcessendi,  acies  instruenda, 
milites  cohortandi,  signum  dandum. 
2.   Give  full  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  as  used  above:  Caesar i^ 
oporteret,  vexillum^   tuba,  revocandi, 
qui,  2Jid  aggeris,     3.   Write  in  Latin: 
(tf).  Orgetorix  gave  his  daughter   in 
marriage    to    Casticus.      (b).  They 
were  ordered  to  return  on  thirteenth 
of  April.     {/),  They   saw   that    the 
camp  and    legions   and  commander 
were  involved  in  great  danger,     (d). 
He  answered:  if  he  should  be  willing 
to  forget  the  old  insult,  could  he  lay 
aside  memory?  4.  Write  in  English: 
(a).      Recognosce    tandem     mecum 
noctem  illam  superiorem  :  jam  intel- 
ligro    multo   me   vigilare    acrius   ad 
salutem  quam   te    ad    perniciem    rei 
pnblicae.     (Ji),   Ubi    Catilina   priore 
nocte  fuit  ?     {c),   Conjurationem  non 
credendo       corroboraverunt.       (d), ' 
Timeo  ne  veniat.     5.   Give  some  ac- 
count   of   the   Latin   language   and 
literature.     What  are   so;ixe   of   the 
most  approved  present   methods   of 
teaching  Latin  ?     In  what  particulars 
have  the  methods  improved   during 
the  past  ten  years  ? 

XoTK. — What  Latin  writings  have  you 
remd?  How  extensive  is  your  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  this  subject? 


Logic. — i.  What  is  Logic?  What 
are  Intuitive  Faculties?  What  are 
Discussive  Faculties?  2.  Of  what 
does  Pure  Logic  treat?  Of  what 
does  Applied  Logic  treat  ?  3.  What 
is  Reasoning  ?  What  is  meant  by 
immediate  Inference?  Define  its 
opposite.  4.  W^hat  is  a  fallacy  ? 
Into  what  two  classes  are  fallacies 
divided?  Define  each.  5.  What  is 
Deductive  Reasoning  ?  Inductive  ? 
Analogical  ?  Which  is  least  certain  ? 
Which  is  most  useful  ? 

PsvcHOLOGV. — 1-2.  Show  how  the 
body  and  spirit,  though  widely  dif- 
ferent, are  mutually  dependent.  3-4. 
How  are  natural  phenqmena  dis- 
covered? How,  the  phenomena  of 
the  spirit?  Illustrate.  5-6.  What 
is  a  judgment?  A  concept?  Give 
steps  taken  in  forming  a  logical  con- 
cept. Illustrate.  7.  Tell  briefly 
what  you  know  about  the  feelings, 
and  classify  them.  8-9.  Illustrate 
how  you  would  train  the  will  in  a 
child.  10.  What  are  the  results  of 
the  study  of  psychology  with  respect 
to  yourself. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  What 
are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
great  teacher  ?  2.  What  treatises  on 
education  have  you  read  ?  Quote  a 
few  choice  passages  therefrom.  3. 
Give  five  good  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  free  common  school 
system.  4.  What,  in  your  judgment, 
are  the  greatest  defects  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  ?  Name  any 
magazine  articles,  or  other  discus- 
sions, which  you  have  recently  read 
on  this  subject.     5.   Show   how  the 
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Kindergarten  idea  has  influenced 
primary  work  and  methods.  6. 
What  is  the  Ohio  school  law  regard- 
ing the  suspension  and  expulsion  of 
pupils?  7.  Briefly  explain  the 
phrases,  * 'proceeding  from  the  known 
to  the  related  unknown,"  '*the  educa- 
tional value  of  a  subject,"  and  **the 
Socratic  method."  8.  Trace,  step 
by  step,  the  progress  made  by  the 
schools  bf  Ohio  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 

History  of  the  United  States. 
— I.  Indicate  in  brief  but  satisfactory 
outline  what  you  would  teach  about 
the  civil  w^ar.  2.  Draw  a  contrast 
between  the  New  England  and  the 
Jamestown  civilizations.  3.  Give  a 
full  history  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. What  are  our  present 
sources  of  information  regarding  the 
debates  of  that  body  ?  4.  What  are 
the  most  conspicuous  qualities  re- 
quired by  a  great  soldier?  Who  of 
the  Americans  most  nearly  measured 
up  to  the  standard?  Give  reasons 
for  reply.  5.  What  influences  in  the 
fifteenth  century  were  at  work  in 
Europe  to  make  possible  the  dis- 
covery of  America?  In  this  con- 
nection give  history  of  Columbus, 
and  tell  in  what  his  greatness  really 
consisted.  6.  In  what  way  does 
history  mention  the  following:  Aaron 
Burr,  William  Hull,  Anthony  Wayne, 
Paul  Revere,  John  Ericsson,  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  Albert  Gallatin.  7. 
If  required  to  teach  only  ten  dates 
in  U.  S.  History,  which  would  they 
be  ?     Why  ? 

General  History. — i.   Have  you 


ever  read  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii?  Froude*s  Caesar?  Caesar's 
Commentaries  in  the  Original?  2. 
What  were  the  Punic  Wars?  What 
effect  had  they  on  the  government  of 
Rome.  3.  Describe  how  and  when 
the  change  was  made  from  Republi- 
can Rome  to  Imperial  Rome.  4. 
Describe  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  State  by  whom 
and  give  dates  of  at  least  three  in- 
vasions into  England.  5.  Give  a 
brief  statement  of  affairs  in  France 
during  Napoleon's  time. 

Civil  Government. — i.  What  is 
Government  ?     A  limited  monarchy? 
Give  an  example.     What  is   an  ab- 
solute monarchy  ?  Give  an  example. 
2.   What  is  a  theocracy?      Give    a 
historical  example.     What  is  a  pure 
democracy  ?     Give  a  historical   ex- 
ample.    What   is    a    republic  ?     3. 
What  are  the  essential  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  English  Constitu- 
tion and  that  of  the  United  States  ? 
4.   Why  will  Mr.  Cleveland  get  some 
of  the  electoral  votes  in  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Harrison  some  ?  Why  will  Ohio's 
electoral    vote   be   divided  ?      How- 
many  electoral  votes  are  required  at 
present   to    elect    a  President?     5. 
How  many  branches,   and  what,  has 
the  government  of  Ohio  ?     Give  the 
titles    of   the    chief  officers   of  the 
executive  bpanch.     Name  the  present 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Ohio.   The 
present    Speaker   of   the    House    of 
Representatives.     Who  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  in  Ohio  last  month? 

Political     Economy. — i.     What 
are  the  fundamental  truths  of  political 
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economy  ?  2.  What  always  settles 
the  value  of  a  commodity  on  a  nat- 
ural base  ?  Illustrate.  .  3-4.  Illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  price,  and 
value,  and  show  which  is  specific, 
and  which  generic.  5.  Illustrate 
what  constitutes  the*circle  of  value. 
6-7.  How  do  inventions  affect  pro- 
duction and  value?  Fully  illustrate. 
■8.  What  is  the  effect  of  monopolies 
on  production  ?  9-10.  Show  how  an 
increase  of  capital  affects  wages  and 
profits. 

Geography.  —  i.  Name  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  which  now 
have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 2.  How  do  you  account  for 
that  commercial  and  maritime  pre- 
eminence which  England  has  so  long 
enjoyed?  3.  Beginning  at  the  north 
name  in  order  all  the  prominent 
oceanic  capes  of  America.  4.  Give 
the  theory  of  tidal  movements,  using 
if  need  be  a  diagram  to  illustrate  your 
answer.  5.  What  physical  agents 
have  been  most  important  in  giving 
great  size  and  wealth  to  Paris,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Denver?  6.  Discuss  the  rela- 
tion which  climate,  food-supply  and 
soil  bear  to  the  civilization  of  a 
country.  7.  (a)  What  sciences  con- 
tribute most  largely  to  a  mastery  of 
this  branch?  {b)  Name  ten  books 
which,  in  practical  teaching,  supple- 
ment most  happily  the  regular  text- 
book study  of  this  branch. 

Physiology. — i.  Describe  the  cap- 
illaries. How  are  they  fitted  to  ir- 
rigate the  tissues  ?  2.  Describe  the 
working  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 


3.  Describe  the   portal    circulation. 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  ?  5.  What  are  the 
functions  of  the  liver?  6.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  reflex  action.  7. 
Name  the  parts  of  the  eye  in  their 
order,  and  state  the  function  of  each. 
8.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  action 
of  alcohol  on  the  heart  and  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  9.  Effect 
of  tobacco  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  10.  Explain  how  "the  air  is 
changed  by  combustion  and  by  res- 
piration; and  give  the  laws  of  ven- 
tilation. 

B6tanv.  —  I.  Give  the  complete 
life-history  of  some  common  plant, 
starting  with  the  seed  and  ending 
with  the  fruit. 

(Your  answer  should  include  a  de- 
scription of  each  part  as  it  is  developed. 
Make  drawings  01  the  parts,  if  they  will 
aid  you.) 

2.  State  the  more  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  Phanerogamous 
and  the  Cryptogamous  plants.  3. 
What  is  the  sap  ?  Explain  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap.  4.  Explain  the 
relations  of  insects  to  plants.  5.  By 
what  agencies  are  new  varieties  of 
plants  produced? 

Physics. — i.  Describe  an  experi- 
ment that  will  illustrate  the  impene- 
trability of  matter.  2.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  parallelogram 
of  forces.  Illustrate  by  diagram. 
3..  A  body  passed  over  1,608  feet 
during  its  fall;  what  was  the  time 
required  ?  What  velocity  did  it 
finally  obtain?  4.  How  can  it  be 
shown  that  air  has  weight  ?  5.  De- 
fine sound.     What  is  the  velocity  of 
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sound  in  the  air?  How  is  its  veloc- 
ity      affected      by      temperature? 

6.  What  causes  water  to  rise  in  a 
common  lifting  pump?  What 
causes  air  to  rise  in  an    air-pump  ? 

7.  A  piece  of  lead  weighing  6oog., 
weighs  545g.  in  water  and  55 7g.  in 
alcohol,  (a)  Find  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  lead;  (Ji)  of  the  alcohol; 
{c)  find  the  bulk  of  the  lead.  8. 
What  is  meant  by  electro-motive 
force?  Define  ohm,  volt  and  am- 
pere. 9.  What  is  an  electro-mag- 
net? 10.  Define  energy.  Name 
several  varieties  of  energy.  Ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  conservation 
of  energy. 

Chemistry. — i.  Describe  the 
usual  method  of  preparing  hydrogen. 
2.  What  percent  of  pure  marble  is 
oxygen?  3.  Give  a  characteristic 
property  of  each  of  the  following: 
(a)  Pb.;  {b)  N.;  (0  Hg.;  {d)  Na.; 
(e)  Pt.  4.  How  can  it  be  shown 
that  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  and 
not  a  chemical  compound?  5. 
Give  the  properties  and  test  of  C  Oj. 
6.  Define  (a)  molecule,  {bi)  atom, 
(c)  chemism,  {d)  valence,  and  {e)  is- 
omeric compounds.  7.  How  much 
K  C  1  O3  must  be  employed  to  make 
an  amount  of  O  which  shall  measure 
100  litres  at   18°   C  and  760    mim.? 

8.  Give  the  chemical  formula  for 
each  of  the  following:  Salt,  nitric 
acid,  soda,  water,  saleratus,  cop- 
peras, calomel,  silver  nitrate,  starch 
and  cane  sugar.  9.  How  are  pet- 
refactions  formed?  10.  Give  the 
chemical  composition  of  alcohol. 
What  change   takes   place  in   alco- 


holic fermentation?     Represent  the 
reaction. 

Geology. — i.    Construct    tables 
to    show    the   following:       {a)  The 
eras  and  ages  of  geological  history 
in  their  true   order.     (Ji)  The  peri- 
ods of  the  American    * 'Paleozoic/'" 
(r)  The    ages    and  periods   of  the 
Ohio  series.     2.   Describe   in  detail 
the  geology  of  your  own  county,  as- 
follows:     {a)  The  formations  repre- 
sented.    (Jji)  The  character,  compo- 
sition and  stratification  of  the  rocks, 
(r)  Their  commercial  or  economic 
value,     {d)  The  most  important  fos- 
sils.     3.   Give  an    account   of  the 
composition,    structure   and   origin 
of  granite.     4.   Give   a  full   history 
of    some    American    falls,     rapids, 
canon  and  valley.     5.   Give   an    ac- 
count of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

Note. — Name  the  works  on  geology 
that  you  have  in  your  own  library ;. 
also  in 6  names  of  tho^e  that  you  have 
studied  or  taught. .  What  are  the  best 
texts?  ' 

Zoology. — i.  Give  some  account 
of  protoplasm.  2.  Give  a  summary 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  3. 
Give  the  life-history  of  the  frog; 
also  of  some  insect.  4.  Describe 
the  respiration  of  the  whale,  snail, 
earth-worm,  cat-fish,  frog,  butterfly 
and  bat.  5.  Give  ah  account  of  the 
classes  and  orders  of  the  vertebrata, 
naming  at  least  one  example  under 
each. 

Music. — i.  Reproduce  from 
memory  a  few  measures  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  familiar  music,  **My 
Country  'tis  of  Thee,"  etc.  2. 
What  are  tones  ?     Indicate  the  rela- 
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tioii  and  meaning  of  pitch,  force  and 
quality.  3.  What  is  accent?  Which 
parts  are  accented  in  sextuple  meas- 
ure? 4.  Write  four  measures  with 
signature  three  flats.  Change  to 
four  sharps.  Give  rules  for  trans- 
position. 5.  Give  meaning  of  the 
terras  double,  triple,  quadruple  and 
sextuple  as  used  in  common  music. 
6.  What  is  meant  by  Harmony? 
Give  briefly  some  of  the  laws.  7. 
Name  some  of  the  great  composers, 
together  with  some   of   their    most 

celebrated  compositions. 

NoTK. — (Jive  briefly  jrour  personal 
preparation  and  experience  in  the 
oranch. 

Bookkeeping. — i.  Name  and  de- 
scribe the  different  books  required. 


2.  If  an  item  is  posted  on  the  wrong 
side  of  an  account  how  may  the  mis- 
take be  corrected?  3.  Write  an  in- 
terest-bearing note.  Transfer  the 
same  to  a  second  party.  4.  Write 
out  a  bill  of  sale  of  500  slates,  where 
the  discount  is  25,  10  and  5.  Re- 
ceipt in  full  for  the  firm.  5.  Dis- 
tinguish between  real  and  personal 
accounts  and  give  examples.  6. 
P2xplain  the  methods  of  closing  the 
following  accounts:  {a)  Merchan- 
dise with  stock  on  hand.  (^) 
"Profit  and  Loss.''  \c)  Bills  pay- 
able. 7.  Give  an  example  of  chang- 
ing from  single  to  double  entry. 
8.  What  is  a  ''trial  balance?" 
Give  an  illustration. 


HABIT  TRAINING 


Bv  R.   Heber  Holbrook. 


The  most  important  proposition 
in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 
is  the  "Problem  of  Habit,"  which 
mav  be  stated  thus:  Activities  of  the 
mind  become  automatic  through  rep- 
etition, forming  habits. 

This  principle  is  the  sheet  anchor 
0(2X1  that  is  permanent  in  the  fluct- 
uating activities  of  the  human  mind. 
Recognized  or  ignored,  it  is  inexor- 
able. Habits  are  formed,  whatever 
"^t  do  or  do  not  do. 

Vet  how  far  and  how  constantly 
''S it  recognized  by  teachers?  Do 
•'e remember  that  our  own  habits  of 
l^santness  or  of  ill-nature  are  being 
jrown  into  the  mental   structure   of 


every  pupil?  To  train  to  industry 
is  good,  but  to  train  to  the  habit  of 
industry  is  a  very  different  and  a 
much  higher  good.  To  teach 
honesty  requires  loving  skill,  but  to 
train  young  minds  so  that  the  per- 
manent **set"  of  their  growth  shall 
be  in  integrity  and  probity  is  the 
work  not  only  of  loving  skill,  but  of 
a  noble  patience  and  sweet  magna- 
nimity  of  soul. 

No  teacher  who  looks  through  and 
beyond  the  present  to  the  habits 
which  its  practices  are  the  parents 
of,  can  be  content  with  mere  spurts 
of  virtue,  interspersed  with  long 
periods  of  relapses  into  indifference, 
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indolence  and  disorder.  He  remem- 
bers that  those  practices  which  are 
most  common,  most  constant,  are 
the  ones  which  grow  into  fixed 
habits.  The  spurts  have  no  perma- 
nent effect,  any  more  than  occasion- 
ally pulling  a  leaning  sapling  to  a 
vertical  and  letting  it  go  will 
straighten  its  growth.  How  different 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  who  considers  only  immedi- 
ate results  from  his  who  looks  to 
mediate  and  distant  effects. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  whole  of  all 
training,  moral  or  mental,  intellect- 
ual or  physical,  of  the  sensibilities 
or  of  the  will,  finds  its  highest, 
grandest  and  most  essential  product 
in  the  establishment  of  habit.  There 
is  no  training,  good  or  bad,  formal 
or  informal,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, self- training  or  training  by  a 
master,  which  does  not  result  in 
habit.  The  character  of  the  habit 
depends  entirely  upon  the  training. 
This  is  a  fearful  yet  inspiring  truth. 

The  impression  prevails  with  some 
that  bad  actions  rather  than  good 
actions  become  automatic.  The 
problem  does  not  state  it  so,  nor  is 
it  true.  * 'Continued  repetition  of 
any  action  of  the  mind  or  body 
tends  to  make  that  action  automatic, 
habitual."  If  the  teacher  drifts,  the 
environment  of  his  pupils,  not  the 
teacher,  decides  which  actions  are 
being  most  frequently  repeated.  If 
the  teacher  controls  the  environ- 
ment and  so  keeps  the  better  activ- 
ities in  operation,  he  is  the  trainer, 
the  creator  of  the   character   of   his 


pupils.     For  character  is  the  aggre- 
gation of  habits  established. 

The  consciousness  of  this  power 
toward  habit-forming  must  awaken 
in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  teacher 
a  sense  of  responsibility  which  would 
be  well  nigh  insupportable  in  view 
of  the  multitude  of  motives,    influ- 
ences and  practices  which  beset  on 
all  sides  the  susceptible  natures  of 
his  pupils,  were  not  a  simplification 
of  the  complex  problems   possible. 
There  are  multitudes  of  habits  to  be 
formed.      To    keep    discriminating 
watch    of   them   all   would   require 
omniscience.     Fortunately  there  are 
lower  and  higher.     There  are   those 
which    are    elementary     and    those 
which  include  a  multitude  of  others. 
The  only  relief,  therefore,  is  to  seek 
out  the  few   highest,   which,   when 
kept  in  constant  and  clear  view,  and 
when     faithfully    established,     will 
guarantee  the  establishment  of   the 
multitude    of    lower.      What    these 
highest  habits  are,  should  be  clearly 
determined: 

More,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  determining  them  one  fixes, 
beyond  question,  the  highest  pro- 
ducts of  human  moralitv. 

These  great  objective  points  of  all 
moral  training  are  three,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  three  growing  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind. 

1.  Outgoing:  The  Habit  of  Doing 
Duty — Virtue. 

2.  Inside:  The  Habit  of  Knowing 
Duty — Wisdom. 

3.  Ingoing:  The  Habit  of  Loving 
Duty — Freedom. 


Habit  Training, 
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First,  The  Habit  of  Doing  Duty,— 
Note,  it  is  not  the  doing  of  duty, 
but  the  habit  of  doing  duty.     That 
is,  the   performance    of   duty    has 
become  a  species  of  reflex  action,  so 
automatic  as  to  be  well  nigh  outside 
of  the  will.     When  duty  calls,  there 
is  no   hesitation,   no   shrinking,    no 
sicklying  resolution   over   with    the 
pale  cast   of   thought.     There   may 
be  mortal  danger,  certain  death,  but 
no  cowardly  delay.     This  is  virtue, 
Hrhich    originally    means     courage. 
This  is  the  enduring   pluck   which 
fights  it  out  on  one  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer.     This  product  is  the  result 
of  training — of  slow  natural  growth. 
It  is  not  a  forced,  a  hot-bed  sprout. 
It  comes  not  from  duties  performed 
under  temporary  influences,  artificial 
excitements    and    restraints    whose 
removal  not  only   leaves  no   desire, 
no  power,  for  duty,  but   is    the   oc- 
casion for  joyous  escape  from  duty. 
Too  much  school  training,  too  much 
/lome  training  is  of  this  hasty,   im- 
patient,      compulsory       character, 
which,  when  the  stays  are  removed, 
leaves       its      objects     the    victims 
of  flabby  weakness  or  heedless  vice. 
If  in  every  exercise  of  the  school- 
room      the    teacher    faithfully    and 
/>atiently  trains  to  the  establishment 
of  this  habit,  he  does  a  noble  work. 
Thon^Yi  the  habit  may  not  be   fixed, 
^^ purpose  to  fix   it    may  be    firmly 
formed    in  the  hearts  of  his  boys  and 
girls.    Their  school  discipline  toward 
Ac  habit  of  self-training  will  do  the 

RSt. 

How    miserable   the  man  who  is 


ever  arguing  with  every  duty  !  How 
glorious,  how  virile,  how  irresistible 
the  man  who  has  become  a  willing 
slave  to  the  habit  of  doing  duty  ! 

Second,  The  Habit  of  Knowing 
Duty. — Shakespeare  says  the  better 
part  of  valor  is  discretion.  A  great 
will  to  perform  is  dangerous  without 
wisdom  to  direct.  The  habit  of 
doing  must  ever  be  accompanied 
with  the  habit  of  intelligently  dis- 
cerning duty.  .  O  Duty  !  Duty ! 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name  !  how  many  fires  of  per- 
secution would  never  have  been 
kindled,  how  many  fratricidal  wars, 
how  many  national  cruelties  would 
have  been  averted,  had  thought  pre- 
ceded action! 

Third,  The  Habit  of  Loving  Duty. 
— Mightiest,  grandest,  most  glorify- 
ing of  all  aims  in  life  is  the  habit  of 
enjoying  duty — the  irresistible,  the 
inextinguishable  love  of  work,  the 
unquenchable  fire  of  enthusiasm. 
This  is  indeed  "God-within-ism." 

There  are  many  who  faithfully 
perform  life's  commands,  yet  who 
are  at  eternal  enmity  with  them;  who 
never  shirk  work,  yet  who  never 
enjoy  it;  who  are  wedded  to  duty, 
yet  never  love  it. 

Such  persons  endure  the  terrible 
effects  of  most  pernicious  moral 
training,  effects  which  are  not  only 
contrary  to  their  entire  nature,  but 
in  spite  of  it.  They  have  choked  at 
the  dull  dregs  of  life  when  they 
should  have  quaffed  at  its  sparkling 
brim.  The  person  who  from  child- 
hood is  not  faithfully  trained  to  love 
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work,  who  has  not  been  shown  from 
first  to  last  that  the  most  irksome 
drudgery  may  be  dignified  and 
glorified  with  the  rainbow  hues  of 
love  and  enthusiasm',  is  an  abortion 
of  all  that  is  natural  and  spontane- 
ous, nay  Divine,  in  human  nature. 

Duty  done  without  love  may  be 
noble,  heroic;  but  it  is  slavery.  The 
most  servile  life  coupled  with  love, 
is  freedom.  Love  of  the  dear  ones 
in  his  humble  home  makes  light  the 
painful  load  of  the  hod  carrier.  The 
life  of  every  wife  and  mother  would 
be  ignoble  slavery  did  she  not  toil 
in  the  unspeakable  liberty  of 
love  ! 

Verily,  the  love  of  duty  embraces 


and  subordinates  every  holy  passion 
of  which  our  nature  is  capable;  it 
beautifies  ugliness,  it  makes  slavery 
freedom,  it  is  the  last  which  is  made 
first,  it  is  the  * 'stone  which  the 
builders  refused"  but  which  is 
"become  the  headstone  of  the 
corner." 

In  the  habit  of  doing  duty,  alone, 
is  there  genuine  virtue;  in  the  habit 
of  knowing  duty,  alone,  is  there 
that  wisdom  which  passeth  knowl- 
edge; in  the  habit  of  loving  duty^ 
alone,  is  there  \}s\2X  freedom  which  is 
the  * 'glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God." 

National  Normal  University^ 
Lebanon^  Ohio. 


.\X  OUTING  WESTWARD. 


Bv  Eli.kn  G.   Revklkv. 


Opportunity  being  presented,  I 
was  enabled  recently  to  carry  into 
effect  a  hope  long  indulged,  to  visit 
some  of  the  schools  of  the  West,  viz. , 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Indianapolis.  The 
magnet  which  drew  me  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  woman  well  known  in 
educational  circles  as  an  original 
thinker  and  a  leader  in  methods  of 
instruction.  I  can  never  forget  the 
kind  reception  met  in  every  city  nor 
the  pleasure  experienced  in  my  tour 
of  school  visitation. 

Hurried  though  I  was,  I  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the   different  sys- 


tems visited.  The  active  spirit  of 
western  life  pervades  the  schools: 
one  who  observes  must  be  conscious 
of  the  earnestness  with  which  each 
city  is  seeking  to  carry  out  its  edu- 
cational ideas,  an  earnestness  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of 
the  great  work  undertaken. 

In  St.  Paul,  in  the  Webster  school, 
may  be  found  the  kindergarten,  sew- 
ing instruction  for  girls,  and  manual 
training  for  boys. 

In  this  city,   also,  much  attention 
is    given    to    fundamental    work    in 
science,    as    daily    observation     and 
record  of  temperature,   direction    of 
the  winds,  phases  of  the  moon,  etc. 


A n   Outing   J f 'estwa tii. 
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In  Minneapolis,  life  is  studied  by 
observation  of  living  objects  taken 
when  possible  into  the  schoolroom. 
In  one  of  the  first  year  grades  of  the 
Garfield  school,  I  saw  a  lesson  on 
the  cat  and  the  white  rat;  in  a  higher 
grade  on  fishes,  and  in  the  next 
grade,  one  on  the  classification  of 
animal  life. 

Whatever  views  one  may  entertain 
concerning  the  advanced  methods  of 
the  arithmetic  work  in  the  lower 
primary  schools  in  Kansas  City,  the 
evidence  of  most  excellent  work  in 
the  highest  grammar  school  grade 
was  very  satisfactory  as  seen  in  the 
Humboldt  school. 

As  Dr.  Rice's  article  had  just  ap- 
peared in  The  Forum  concerning  the 
schools     of     Indianapolis,     I     was 
especially  gratified  to  be  able  to  visit 
them.     The  work  in  language  espe- 
cially impressed  me.    As  laid  out  for 
the  second   grade,     Miss   Cropsey, 
the  Superintendent  of   Primary    In- 
struction, says,-  ''It  is   best   to  give 
the    poetic  view,  giving  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  plant  or  animal  in   its 
natural  environment,  and  its  relation 
to    man:  the   structure  adapted   to 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  re- 
lative position  of  parts,  and  lastly  a 
careful  description    of    parts    with 
reference  to  form,    size   and   color, 
and  other  qualities  given  to   the  in- 
telligence through  the  senses.     This 
work  should  lead  to  a  view   of   the 
unity  of  each  living  thing   in   itself, 
and   its   necessary   connection  with 
other  things."  Following  this  line  of 
work,   I  saw  papers  which  had   been 


written  by  second  year  pupils,  each 
having  written  three.  The  first,  a 
reproduction  of  a  stanza  of  Bryant's 
Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree;  the 
second,  on  the  structure  of  the  apple 
blossom,  and  the  third  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  the  apple. 

In  most  of  the  schools  visited,  the 
old  time  schoolmaster  idea  of  dis- 
cipline has  given  way  to  tact  in 
management  and  keen  interest  in 
study.  In  all,  so  far  as  observed, 
loud  tones  of  teachers  have  become 
the  subdued  tones  of  cultivated 
women,  and  the  idea  predominates 
that  the  school  is  for  the  child  and 
not  for  the  teacher. 

In  many  of  the  schools,  the  prin- 
cipal has  gathered  the  teachers  about 
her  to  study  psychological  principles 
or  scientific  methods. 

The  poorest  teaching  I  saw  was 
done  by  a  woman  who  prided  her- 
self on  her  superior  ability  as  an  in- 
structor. There  was  occasional  in- 
quiry by  the  least  experienced  as  to 
whether  the  visitor  had  seen  any- 
thing praiseworthy  in  the  schools 
taught  by  them.  In  general,  I  have 
never  seen  more  skillful  teachers,  or 
more  beautiful  women,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  than  I  found  in 
each  city  visited. 

As  I  went  from  place  to  place,  I 
was  more  and  more  persuaded  that, 
as  teachers,  we  all  need  to  know  more 
about  each  other's  work,  not  by 
hearsay,  but  by  observation.  The 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school, 
the  primary  and  the  grammar  school, 
the  grammar   and  the   high  school, 
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need  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
each  with  the  work  of  the  other. 
Not  only  this,  but  teachers  of  one 
grade  should  be  put  in  touch  with 
the  best  work  of  the  teachers  of  the 
same  grade,  in  the  several  studies. 
I  was  forcibly  impressed  with 
another  truth,  that  in  a  great  country 
where  so   much  money   is   lavished 


on  our  schools,  and  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  earnestness  is  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  these  schools, 
there  should  be  more  unity  of  plan, 
and  a  scientific  method,  which  being 
followed  would  accomplish  results 
worthy  of  our  great  nation. 
Cleveland^  O, 


AUTHOR'S  LETTER  TO  STUDENTS. 


Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  14,  '92. 
To  THE  Students  in  Pedagogy, 
BucHTEL  College,  O. 

Dear  Students:  I  am  informed  by 
Dr,  Findley,  your  instructor,  that 
you  have  devoted  the  past  four 
months  to  the  study  of  my  * 'Elements 
of  Pedagogy."  I  do  not  flatter  my- 
self that,  in  your  critical  study  of  the 
book,  you  have  found  no  errors,  or 
that  its  treatment  of  each  subject 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  I  am, 
however,  happy  in  the  belief  that 
your  instructor  has  made  good  any 
deficiency  in  the  book  and  that  your 
time  has  been  profitably  spent. 

I  feel  confident  that  your  study 
has  resulted  in  a  full  assurance  that 
education  as  a  science,  as  well  as  an 
art,  is  based  on  well-defined  prin- 
ciples, and  that  the  most  important 
of  these  are  derived  from  known 
psychical  facts.  A  helpful  step  has 
been  taken  when  the  student  of  peda- 
gogy sees  clearly  that  teaching  as  an 
art  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  psy- 
chical activity  and  growth. 


May  I  also  express  the  hope  that 
you  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
finding  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  are  few  in  number? 
As  you  are  aware,  this  is  true  in  all 
science  and  in  all  art.  The  essential 
principles  are  not  only  few  but  they 
are  usually  simple.  It  is  their  ap- 
plications that  result  in  variety  and 
give    the  appearance  of  complexity. 

I  have  a  fear  that   the  doubt   re- 
specting the  possibility  of  a   science 
of  education  (now  rapidly  disappear- 
ing) is  due  to  the  confusing  of  prin- 
ciples and  applications,  resulting   in 
the  appearance  of  a   large   body   of 
uncertain  doctrine  as  its  basis.     The 
science  of  education   as   often    pre- 
sented is  loaded  with  the  deductions 
of  speculative  philosophy  and  other 
indefinite  and  vague   theories.     The 
student  of  pedagogy  is  ''swamped'* 
by  (to  him")  a  confused  mass  of  prin- 
ciples and  speculations,  and   this    is 
specially   true   when  an  attempt    is 
made  to  apply  the   same  in   actual 
practice. 


Indianapolis  and  Si,   Louis, 
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The  pedagogical  need,  as  I  see  it, 
is  Ihe  clear  grasp  of  the  few  prin- 
ciples that  are  really  fundamental, 
and  their  yitelligent  application  in 
the  processes  and  methods  of  the  art. 
My  own  studies  in  this  field  have  re- 
sulted in  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  principles  which  I 
once  believed  to  be  fundamental,  and 
this  has  greatly  simplified  education 


both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 
I  trust  that  your  mastery  of  the 
^'Elements"  may  prove  an  excellent 
preparation  for  a  wider  study  of  peda- 
gogy, and  that  you  may  find  such 
study  an  increasing  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.     I  remain, 

Most  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  White. 


INDIANAPOLIS  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


By  W.  R.   Comings. 


An  opportunity  was  recently 
afforded  me  to  visit  the  schcjols  of 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and, 
having  in  mind  the  recent  criticisms 
oi  Jyr,  Rice  in  the  Forum,  I  spent 
one  day  in  each  city. 

Concerning  *Dr.    Rice's    visit    to 

Indianapolis,  I  found  that  he   spent 

three  or  four  days  in  the  schools  and 

did  most  of  his  visiting  before  calling 

on    the  Superintendent    or  making 

known  his  mission.     Then  he   went 

to  headquarters  for  further  light  upon 

w^hat    he   had   seen.     During   these 

days  he  questioned  citizens  whom  he 

chanced  to   meet,    and  investigated 

for  himself  the  cause  of  their  praise 

or  blame.     He  heard  recitations  and 

practically  conducted  examinations. 

For  myself,  I  visited  all  the  rooms 

of  two  buildings,  partly  in  company 

with  Supt.  Jones  and  partly   not.     I 

^SLSsed  freely  from  room  to  room  and 

returned  to  some  rooms  several  times. 


The  conclusion  I  reached  was  that 
Dr.  Rice  might  have  praised  the 
schools  more  highly  even  than  he 
did.  Everything  was  alive  and  stir- 
ring; the  work  was  invigorating '  and 
pleasant;  the  methods  natural  and 
unrestrained.  Kindergartens  they  do 
not  have,  but  kindergarten  methods 
are  observed  throughout  the  course. 
The  concrete  and  the  abstract  are 
happily  blended  at  all  points  in  all 
the  studies.  Each  teacher  is  allowed 
the  greatest  freedom  of  method,  but 
carefully  guided  by  topical  outlines, 
by  suggestions  from  the  supervisors, 
and  by  conferences  among  them- 
selves. 

I  saw  no  disorder  in  the  schools 
and  heard  no  reproofs;  but  occasion- 
ally there  was  a  suggestion  that  some- 
thing else  might  be  done  than  what 
was  being  done.  I  saw  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  teachers  and 
•pupils  were    watching    each    other. 
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liverything  were  charmingly  home- 
like. Great  pains  was  taken  to  have 
the  lessons  original,  fresh,  spontane- 
ous. The  teachers  print  from  type 
a  great  variety  of  little  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  other  exercises  for  the 
use  of  their  classes.  They  have  the 
pupils  formulate  problems  for  each 
other  to  work;  when  they  are  too 
easy,  others  are  required.  Paper 
cutting,  folding,  sewing,  clay  model- 
ing, and  molding  in  sand  form  the 
**busy  work"  of  odd  hours. 

To  these  children  life  is  real 
and  earnest,  and  school  is  a  part 
of  it. 

In  St.  Louis  I  visited  two  large 
buildings.  The  first  I  chanced  upon; 
the  second  was  recommended  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  city.  The  teach- 
ers and  principal  with  whom  I  talked 
stated  that  no  one  knew  of  Dr.  Rice's 
visit  to  the  schools,  or  at  least  knew 
very  little  about  it.  I  could  not 
learn  with  certainty  that  he  called 
upon  the  Superintendent. 

My  observation  led  me  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Rice  described  what  he  saw, 
and  that  what  he  saw  was  common 
in  the  schools.  The  St.  Louis 
schools  are  petrified.  There  is  no 
new  thing  there.  They  have  the 
kindergartens  to  be  sure,  but  there 
has  been  no  progress  in  American- 
izing them,  nor  are  they  modified  to 
meet  the  grades  above.  Perhaps 
they  should  not  be.  I  do  not  know. 
And  there  is  not  the  slightest  modi- 
fication in  the  first  year  grade  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  the  kinder- 
garten.    The  teachers  were  not  sure 


that  the  pupils  were  able  to  take  uj) 
reading    or  numbers    more    readily 
because  of  the  training  they  had  had. 
The  children  at  seven  begin  to    read 
and  add  and  count  where  other  chil- 
dren do  at  six.     Thereafter  there    is 
no  more  paper  cutting  or  folding,  no 
more  observation  lessons,  no  science 
or  natural  history;  even    physiology 
is  almost  entirely  ignored.     The  in- 
troduction   of  language    lessons    is 
under    consideration    at    the    head 
office,  **But,"  said  the  principal  who 
gave  me  the  information,  ^*1  do  not 
see  how  we  can  get  time  for  it. "  The 
reading     was     no    better     than    in 
Indianapolis  and  far  less  in  quantity. 
In  spelling,  I  heard  ''morning,  m-o- 
r-n — morn,  accent,  i-n-g,  ing,  morn- 
ing."    I  was  told  that  the    syllables 
were  always  pronounced.     The  ''toe- 
marks"  are  there,  painted   upon    the 
floors,  and  all  classes  recite    in  per- 
fect   "form."      In    the  hall-wavs     I 
noticed  many  pupils  exiled  from  their 
schools.     Throughout,  the    teachers 
and  pupils  watched  each   other   like 
guards  and    culprits.      One  teacher 
informed  me  that  discipline   was    a 
strong  point  in  the  St.  Louis  schools. 
The  general  tone  of  the  schools  was 
severe.     One    child,     spontaneously 
answering  a  question    of   mine,    was 
told  to  show  his  smartness  by    wait- 
ing till  he  had  permission  to  speak. 
I  have  no   motive   in    presenting 
what  is  given  here  other  than  to  state 
what  I  saw  for  the  good  it   may  do. 
It  appears  that  Dr.  Rice    is   holding 
up  a  mirror  in  which  we    see    our- 
selves with  all  our  imperfections. 


Solutions  of  the   Time  Problems. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  TIME  PROBLEMS. 


1.  It  is  between  4  and  5  o'clock, 
and  the  hands  of  the  dial  are  exactly 
opposite.     What  time  is  it  ? 

At  4  o'clock  the  hands  are  at  12 
and  4.  To  overtake  the  hour-hand, 
the  other  must  gain  20  minute  spaces; 
and  after  passing  the  hour-hand  the 
other  must  gain  30  spaces,  or  50  in 
all.  To  gain  i  space  requires  i^ 
minutes,  and  to  gain  50  requires 
50  X  ^iV=54A  D^iJ^utes.  Hence, 
the  time  is  54j\  minutes  past  4 
o'clock . 

2.  At  what  times  between  6  and  7 
o'clock  are  the  hour-hand  20  minutes 
apart  ? 

They  are  20  minutes  apart  twice, 
(a)  At  6  o'clock  the  hands  are  30 
minutes  apart,  and  the  minute-hand 
must  gain  10  minutes; hence,  10  X  }f 
==  10^  =  the  number  of  minutes  it 
must  travel;  therefore,  the  time  is 
io\\  minutes  past  6.  (^)  At  32-^j- 
minutes  past  6  o'clock  the  hands  are 
together,  and  the  minute-hand  must 
gain  20  minutes,  to  do  which  it  must 
move  over  20  X  H  =  ^^tV  spaces; 
hence,  the  time  is  32^^^-  +  zij^j  = 
54^  minutes  past  6. 

These  solutions  are  from  < 'Ell- 
wood's  Table-Book  and  Test  Prob- 
lems." The  following  are  by  Dr. 
F.  Cole,  Garden  City,  Kas. : 

I  found  it  difficult  in  my  earlier 
teaching  to  have  pupils  understand 
these  time  problems,  but  in  my  later 
school-work  I  found  by  eliminating 
time  from  them  they  were  easily 
understood.     Time  and  space  com- 


bined in  a  problem  confound  the 
youthful  mind.  Hence  the  dial- 
plate  should  be  presented  and  re- 
garded as  a  simple  circle,  the  hands 
as  travelers,  for  the  language  of  space 
can  be  translated  at  any  stage  into 
that  of  time. 

FIRST  PROBLEM. 

Call  the  dial-plate  an  island,  60 
miles  in  circumference,  and  mile- 
stones set  at  end  of  every  mile 
around  it,  marked  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
so  on  to  60;  60  being  the  starting 
and  ending  point.  A  starts  at  60, 
and  B  starts  at  20,  going  to  the  right 
with  the  sun,  as  the  miles  are 
marked.  Now  A  can  travel  the 
whole  distance,  60  miles,  while  B 
travels  only  5  miles.  Where  will  A 
be  when  he  is  just  opposite  to  B? 

It  is  evident  that  A  must  gain  the 
20  miles  which  B  is  ahead  at  start, 
then  30  miles,  or  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  island:  20  +  30  =50 
miles.  Their  relative  travel  being, 
A  60,  B  5,  A  gains  55  miles  in  going 
60;  hence  to  gain  i  mile  he  must  go 
i^^-  miles,  and  to  gain  50  miles  he 
must  travel  i^j-  X  5o  =  54iV  ™iles 
from  starting-point;  or,  translated 
into  language  of  time,  54iV  n^in^ites 
past  4  o'clock. 

SECOND  PROBLEM. 

It  is  evident  there  are  two  answers 
to  this  question.  Using  the  same 
space  language  as  above,  {a)  10  miles 
must  be  gained  in  order  for  A  and  B 
to  be  in  proper  positions;  A  has  to 
travel  i^  miles  to  gain  i;  hence,  to 
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gain  lo,  he  must  travel  ijV  ^  io  = 
lo-J-J-  miles;  or,  in  the  language  of 
time^  ^o^  minutes  past  6  o'clock. 
{p)  But  they  will  be  in  this  relative 
position  again  before  A  gets  to  the 
sixtieth  mile-stone;  hence,  he  must 
pass  B.  Now,  for  A  to  overtake  B, 
he  must  gain  30   miles   which  B  is 


ahead  at  start;  then  he  mus.t  gain  20 
miles  more  in  order  lo  be  in  the  re- 
lative position:  30  +  20=50  miles. 
As  he  has  to  travel  \-^  miles  to  gain 
I,  he  will  have  to  travel  \^  x  50  = 
54^  miles  from  starting-point;  or, 
in  language  of  time,  54^^  minutes 
past  6  o'clock. —  West,  Sch,  Journal, 


CLEVELAND  PLAN  OF  PROMOTIONS. 


1.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  excepting  the  eighth  grade, 
of  the  Elementary  Schools,  there 
will  be  no  daily  markings  of  pupils 
except  for  attendance,  and  no  stated 
or  previously  announced  examina- 
tions or  tests  of  their  proficiency. 

2.  Commencing  with  the  month 
of  January,  1893,  the  teacher  of 
each  grade  will,  upon  a  sheet  to  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
known  as  the  * 'proficiency  sheet," 
enter  the  name  of  each  pupil  in  her 
charge,  and  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  school  month  will  enter 
in  the  appropriate  place,  opposite 
each  name,  the  initial  letter  of  one 
of  the  following  words,  viz:  Admir- 
able, Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor. 
The  letter  thus  entered  will  represent 
the  teacher's  best  judgment  of  the 
quality  of  the  ordinary  and  regular 
7vork  of  the  child  in  the  several 
branches  of  study  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  will  not  be  de- 
termined by  any  special  examination 
whatever.  All  writing  upon  the 
* 'proficiency  sheets"  will  be  in   ink, 


and,  except  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  being 
marked,  such  sheets  will  be  kept  at 
the  office  of  the  principal. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  progress 
of  pupils,  during  the  year,  is  not 
satisfactory  to  teachers,  information 
to  that  effect  will,  from  time  to  time, 
be  sent  by  the  teacher  to  the  parents  . 
of  such  pupils. 

4.  On  the  first  of  June  in  each 
year,  each  teacher  will  make  and 
certify,  upon  the  blanks  provided, 
a  list  of  the  pupils  in  her  room  who, 
in  her  judgment,  are  entitled,  by 
reason  of  proficiency,  to  promotion 
to  the  next  grade  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  school  year,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  principal  the  pupils 
so  certified  will  be  thus  promoted, 
except  from  the  eighth  grade.  At 
the  same  time  the  principal  and 
eighth  grade  teachers  will  jointly 
certify  the  standing  to  which  pupils 
in  that  grade  are  entitled,  upon  the 
basis  of  their  record  in  the  ''profi- 
ciency sheets,"  expressing  their  * 
judgment  of  such   standing  by  one 
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of  the  words  used  in  such  record. 

5.  In  the  first  and  second  grades 
the  determination  of  the  teacher, 
with  the  approval  of  the  principal, 
will  be  final.  In  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  pu- 
pils who  are  not  certified  to  be  entitled 
to  promotion,  may,  upon  the  written 
request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
try  a  written  examination  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent,  and  if 
they  pass  the  same  they  will  become 
entitled  to  promotion. 

6.  With  the  approval  of  the  prin- 
cipal, any  teacher  may,  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  promote  on  trial  to 
the  next  grade  any  pupil  who  is 
specially  proficient,  and  who  seems 
able  to  do  the  work  of  that  grade. 
Pupils  must  not  be  kept  ''marking 
time,"  waiting  for  others  to  come  up. 

7.  Teachers  will  pay  special  at- 
tention to  pupils  who  have  been  held 
in  one  grade  longer  than  one  year, 
and  will  advance  tham  as  soon 
as  they  may  seem  able  to  take 
the  work  of  the  next  grade.  No  pupil 
will  be  kept  in  the  same  grade  more 
than  two  years  without  the  approval 
of  the  principal,  who  will  report 
the  facts  to  the  Superintendent's 
office. 

8.  Graduation  from  the  Element- 
ary Schools  will  be  determined  by 
an  examination  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  averaged  with  the  estimate 
of  the  standing  of  pupils  as  provided 
for  in  paragraph  4;  but  the  papers  of 
all  pupils  whose  estimates  are 
"Poor,"  will  be  sent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  for  consideration. 

9.  Graduates  of  the  Elementary 


Schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  High 
Schools  upon  their  certificates  of 
graduation.  All  others,  whether 
previously  connected  with  the  Cleve- 
land schools  or  not,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  first-year  class  in  the  High 
Schools  upon  passing  the  High 
School  entrance  examination  held 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
No  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the 
High  Schools  after  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, in  any  year,  except  upon  the 
special  permission  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. This,  however,  will  not  ap- 
ply to  students  from  other  High 
Schools  who  have  become  residents 
of  Cleveland;  such  students  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time  and  given  such 
advanced  standing  as  they  merit,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  High  School 
principals. 

10.  The  principals  of  the  High 
Schools  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Superintendent,  return  to  the 
grammar  schools  any  pupils  who  are 
found  to  be  unprepared  for  High 
School  work. 

11.  Pupils  will  be  advanced  in 
the  High  Schools  under  the  direction 
of  the  respective  principals  of  said 
schools,  and  will,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  be  grad- 
uated therefrom  upon  the  certificates 
of  the  principals  that  they  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study.  Such  certificates 
will  be  based  upon  the  standing  of 
students  in  the  schools  and  an  exam- 
ination approved  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. At  graduation,  diplomas  will 
be  awarded  at  public  Commencement 
Exercises.       ,      A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent, 
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NOTES  ANT)  QUERIES. 


< 'INVERTING    THE    DIVISOR." 

Strange  as  the  declaration  may 
sound,  my  experience  shows  me  that 
the  great  majority  of  pupils,  not 
only  of  the  higher  grammar  grades 
but  even  of  the  high  schools,  are  un- 
able to  explain  intelligently  the  pro- 
cesses of  multiplying  and  dividing 
fractions. 

Many  have  a  confused  notion  of 
the  first,  but  few  indeed  can  grasp 
the  latter.  Is  this  a  reflection  on  the 
teachers  ?     I  think  so. 

I  remember  once  asking  this  ques- 
tion at  an  examination  of  applicants 
for  teachers' certificates:  "In  divis- 
ion of  fractions,  why  not  divide 
each  term  of  the  dividend  by  the 
corresponding  term  of  the  divisor?" 

Although  among  the  applicants 
were  experienced  teachers,  graduates 
of  high  and  normal  schools,  the  uni- 
versal answer  was  that  it  would  not 
give  the  correct  quotient  !  One 
bright  young  normal  graduate  sum- 
marily dismissed  the  question  as 
absurd  ! 

The  fact  is,  the  principle  is  so 
plain  and  elementary  to  mathemati- 
cians that  they  hardly  allude  to  it 
in  their  arithmetics,  and  conse- 
quently the  average  teacher  never 
thinks  of  it.  Indeed  the  ordinary 
manner  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  a 
mere  memorizing  of  processes — a 
cramming  of  rules. 

The  wording  of  the  ordinary  rule 
for  division  of  fractions  runs  about 
like  this:    ''Invert  the   divisor,    and 


proceed  as  in  multiplication  of  frac- 
tions;" and  this  the  teacher  conscien- 
tiously drills  into  his  pupils,  and  this 
they  blindly  follow,  serenely  unques- 
tioning as  to  the  why  and  wherefore. 

Now,  let  the  teacher  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  question:  .Re- 
quired, the  quotient  of  ^-4- 1.  Di- 
viding each  term  of  the  dividend  by 
the  corresponding  term  of  the  di- 
visor, the  correct  quotient,  },  is 
immediately  found,  and  the  reason- 
ing is  plainly  apparent,  viz:  dividing 
15  by  5  brings  a  quotient  8  times 
too  small;  therefore  increase  the  size 
of  the  denominator  8  times  by  di- 
viding 32  by  8. 

Now,  if  in  every  case  each  term 
of  the  dividend  were  an  exact  multi- 
ple of  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
divisor,  there  would  never  arise  any 
occasion  for  inverting  the  divisor, 
as  such  inversion  would  complicate 
rather  than  simplify  the  process;  but 
even  when  the  terms  are  not  thus 
exactly  divisible  the  process  can  be 

indicated;  thus,  f -4-|=|-  =  |   = 

i^,    and    by   so    doing  we    guard 

against  propagating  that  unknowable 

mystery  of  "inverting  the   divisor." 

Perry,  O.  Lloyd  Wvm.an. 


AN     OLD    FOGY. 

A  teacher  of  large  and  varied 
experience  writes:  "I  should  be  glad 
to  send  you  squibs  frequently,  only 
I  feel  out  of  touch  with  the  prevail- 
ing fads — in  short,  that  I  am  an  old 
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fogy — Laudator  temporis  acti,  I 
know  that  my  best  teaching  was  done 
before  I  was  thirty,  and  that  I  am 
now  hampered  by  the  mere  size  of 
my  classes.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
teaching  required  by  theory  is  im- 
possible with  any  but  small  classes, 
long  continued  under  the  same  hand. 
I  notice  especially  the  last  point  with 
my  boys  in  the  laboratory,  who  are 
often  under  my  charge  for  four  years. 
This  I  observe, — Those  old  high- 
school  boys  that  used  to  hate  me  for 
severe  drill,  are  glad  to  meet  me 
now,  and  glad  I  gave  it  to  them 
strong  and  hearty." 

Yes,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
teacher  who  is  most  faithful  to  the 
true  interests  of  his  pupils,  is  longest 
remembered  and  most  respected. 
But  as  to  best  work  before  the  age 
of  thirty, — we  know  another  old 
schoolmaster  who  claims  to  have 
done  his  best  teaching  after  the  age 
of  sixty.  Why  should  it  not  be  so? 
Increase  of  knowledge,  enlarged 
views,  broader  experience  ought  to 
count  for  something,  especially  if 
coupled  with  the  true  child-like 
spirit. 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

Dear  Kditor:  Apropos  of  the 
article,  **The  Training  of  Teachers" 
in  your  November  number,  j)age6o2, 
why  does  not  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
offer  facilities  for  training  teachers 
similar  to  those  in  other  states,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample ?  Our  country  schools  are 
>urely  suffering  for  lack  of  something 


of  this  kind.  Ohio  should  have  at 
least  ten  free  normal  schools  where 
young  men  and  young  women  may 
train  for  what  is  being  recognized  as 
a  profession.  I  believe  if  the  edu- 
cators of  Ohio  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  thing  could  be  accom- 
plished. Our  force  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  the  past  year  by  the 
acquisition  of  Judge  Draper  and 
Prof.  Stay,  of  Cleveland,  who  are 
firm  believers  in  normal  schools, 
and  who  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  give  the  cause  of  education  an 
impetus  in  this  State.  The  .coming 
session  of  the  Legislature  presents 
an  opportunity  for  a  beginning. 
Who  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  ? 
A  Briooewater  Normalite. 


The  Longest  Day  of  thjc  Year. 
— It  is  quite  important,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  longest  day  in  the  year  to 
say  what  part  of  the  world  we  are 
talking  about,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  the  following  list,  which  tells 
the  length  of  the  longest  day  in  dif- 
ferent places.  How  unfortunate  are 
the  children  in  Tornea,  Finland, 
where  Christmas  day  is  less  than 
three  hours  in  length  ?  At  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  it  is  i8^  hours  in 
length.  At  Spitzbergen  the  long- 
est day  is  3^  months.  At  London, 
England,  and  Bremen,  Prussia,  the 
longest  day  has  i6)^  hours.  At 
Hamburg  in  Germany,  and  Dantzig 
in  Prussia,  the  longest  day  has  17 
hours.  At  Wardbury,  Norway,  the 
longest  day  lasts  from  May  21st  to 
July  22d,    without    interruption.   At 
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St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  Tobolsk, 
Siberia,  the  longest  day  is  19  hours, 
and  the  shortest  five  hours.  At 
Tornea,  Finland,  June  21  brings  a 
day  nearly  22  hours  long,  and  Christ- 
mas one  less  than  3  hours  in  length. 
At  New  York  the  longest  day  is 
about  15  hours.  At  Montreal, 
Canada,  it  is  16.  —  The  Christian  In- 
telligencer. 

Only  One  Language. — There 
should  be  taught  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  only  one  language, 
the  American,  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  its  business  is 
transacted  and  in  which  its  literature 
and  laws  are  written.  Foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  paid  for  specially 
by  the  parents,  as  the  German 
Lutherans  do  in  their  parochial 
schools.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  teaching  German  in  the  public 
schools  than  there  is  for  teaching 
Bohemian,  Scandinavian,  Italian,  or 
Polish.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
these  nationalities  will  demand  that 
their  languages  shall  be  taught  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  common 
schools?  How  can  such  a  demand 
be  resisted  and  the  denial  justified 
while  another  foreign  tongue  is 
taught  in  the  schools  at  public  ex- 
pense ?  This  is  a  question  which 
before  long  will  present  itself  for 
solu tion . — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Largest  Telescope  in  the 
World. — Alvin  Clark,  the  noted 
telescope  maker,  has  received  an 
order  for  a  forty-five  inch  telescope 
for  the  Chicago   observatory.     This 


telescope  is  eleven  inches  larger  than 
the  famous  Lick  telescope  which 
was  thought  at  the  time  it  was 
finished  to  be  as  large  as  a  telescope 
could  be  made.  If  the  new  telescope 
is  a  success  it  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  making  of  a  large  telescope  lies 
in  the  fact  that  every  inch  added  to 
the  diameter  of  an  object-glass 
modifies  its  light-gathering  power. 
For  example,  in  a  large  telescope, 
the  planet  Jupiter,  which  to  the  naked 
eye  glitters  like  a  spark,  becomes  a 
pale,  silvery  globe;  and  the  moon 
appears  to  be  in  a  dim  twilight.— ^a-. 


We  copy  with  approval  these 
timely  words  from  the  Ohio  Teacher: 

No  other  school  officers  exert  so 
strong  and  so  direct  an  influence 
upon  our  schools  as  do  our  exam- 
iners. When  they  are  honest  and 
competent  the  standing  of  the  teach- 
ers is  advanced  in  both  morals  and 
scholarship  and  the  schools  are 
made  better;  but  when  incompetent, 
unscrupulous  and  mercenary  men 
find  a  place  upon  these  boards  the 
teachers  catch  their  spirit  and  the 
whole  school  interests  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  degraded. 

A  question  that  might  profitably 
be  considered  is,  *'What  means  can 
be  devised  to  remove  the  power 
which  appoints  examiners  farther 
from  political  influence  V* 

This  office  should  be  guarded 
sacredly.  P>ery  one  before  accept- 
ing it  should  be  required  to  hold  a 
certificate  of  qualification    from  the 
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state  board  of  examiners.  These 
qualifications  would  not  necessarily 
be  as  high  as  are  required  for  state 
teachers'  certificates,  but  such  as 
would  completely  protect  the  office 
from  incompetent  persons.  Then 
the  appointment  should  be  ratified 
by  the  State  School  Commissioner 
and  such  other  safe-guards,  as  may 
be  found  necessary,  placed  about  the 
office. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  with 
amusement  of  a  letter  he  received 
not  long  ago  from  an  American 
publisher,  asking  **how  much  he 
would  take  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
publish  his  poem,  the  *Faerie  Queen,' 
in  the  States.  ^^— London  Schoolmaster, 


QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  341. — The  first  English  news- 
paper, entitled  '*News  out  of  Hol- 
land," was  published  in  16 19. 

Harvey  Driesbach. 

Q.  342. — If  Cleveland  lives  to  be 
inaugurated,  the  fourth  of  next 
March,  he  will  be  both  our  twenty- 
second  and  our  twenty-fourth  Presi- 
dent. .  C.  G.  K. 

Q.  343. — The  spleen  has  been 
removed  from  man  without  produc- 
ing any  marked  permanent  change. 
After  a  meal  it  increases  in  size, 
remains  enlarged  for  some  hours, 
and  then  returns  to  normal  size. 
This  peculiar  action  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  white 
corpuscles  and  the  destruction  of  the 
red. — Cutter, 

A  gland  whose  action  is  not  under- 
stood.—  Steele,  Fee  Navlor. 


The  chief  function  of  the  spleen 
is  supposed  to  be  to  restore  to  the 
circulation  any  useful  substances 
that  may  have  been  withdrawn  from 
it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  store- 
house of  nutritive  material,  to  be 
drawn  upon  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  system.  H.  D. 

Q.  344. — God  in  his  goodness 
condescended  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  Gideon's  prayer  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  was  called  to  deliver  Israel 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Midianites. 
"Only  this  and  nothing  more." 
Surely  this  explanation  is  reasonable 
— enough.  C.  G.  K. 

**May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust 
Who   seeks    to     know   where  faith 
should  trust." 

Q.  345. — "Third  Founder  of 
Rome,"  was  a  title  bestowed  upon 
Caius  Marius,  consul  of  the  city, 
particularly  for  his  success  in  over- 
throwing Jugurtha,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Numidia;  also  for  his 
victories  over  the  Ambrones  and 
Teutons  at  Aix  about  102  b.  c, 
and  over  the  Cimbri  the  next  year  at 
Vercellae.  He  was  driven  into  exile 
by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  ZZ 
B.  c,  and  was  finally  thrown  into 
prison  at  Minturnae,  whence,  when 
he  was  released,  he  crossed  into 
Africa.  He  returned  to  Rome  86 
B.  c,  and  took  revenge  by  murder- 
ing the  principal  senators  and  the 
consul  Octavius.  He  then  had  him- 
self declared  consul  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  died  eighteen  days  after- 
ward in  a  drunken  fit.   E.  K.  Wolf, 
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Q-  346. — '*You  need  to  be  taught 
your  duty.^'*  **To  be  taught'*  is  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive  mode  and  has 
the  construction  of  a  noun,  objective 
case,  object  of  **need."  ''Duty"  is 
a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  object 
of  the  infinitive  "to  be  taught.'' 

H.  D. 

J.  C.  U.  makes  *'duty"  the  object 
of  prep,  in  understood.  C.  G.  K. 
makes  "duty"  a  kind  of  adverbial 
limit  of  "to  be  taught." 

Q.  347. — Which  and  what  are  rel- 
ative adjectives  when  followed  by  a 
noun,  as  I  saw  which  book  he  had. 

W.  A.  W. 

A  relative  adjective  is  a  word  used 
both  as  an  adjective,  and  as  a  con- 
nective j  as,  "The  crops  of  the  year 
were  destroyed,  on  which  account  a 
severe  famine  followed."  C.  (i.  K. 


go- 


Q.  348. — "He  need  not 
"Need"  is  a  transitive  verb  and 
agrees  with  its  subject  "he".  "Go" 
is  an  infinitive  with  the  construction 
of  a  noun,  object  of  "need." 

y.  C.  Unzicker. 

"He  need  not  ^^."  Fewsmith 
says  in  his  English  grammar,  p.  67, 
that  need  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb 
in  its  present  tense,  and  that  it  makes 
one  of  the  variations  of  the  potential 
mode.  If  he  be  correct,  then  need  go 
is  a  verb  in  the  potential  mode, 
present  tense,  etc. ;  but  if  not,  then 
need  h  a  verb,  reg.,  trans.,  etc.,  and 
"Go"  is  a  verb,  infinitive  mode, 
used  as  a  noun,  the  object  of  the 
trans,  verb  need.  C.  G.  K. 


Q.  349. — "Thoughts,"  noun,  sub- 
ject of  "rushed."  "Thoughts, "noun, 
object  of  "on."  "To  cure,"  infini- 
tive, construction  ^  of  an  adverb, 
limits  "rose"  and   "sought." 

Fee  Naylor. 

"Throng,"  a'  noun,  nominative, 
by  apposition  with  "thoughts." 

C.  G.  K. 

QUERIES. 

351.  In  what  respects  do  all  the 
races  of  men  except  the  Caucasian 
resemble  each  other  ?       G.  K.  C. 

352.  Why  are  dews  heavier  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring  ?     G.  K.  C. 

353.  Is  the  2ist  day  of  June 
longer  or  shorter  at  Havana  than  at 
Cleveland  ?      Why  ? 

Harvey  Driesbach. 

354.  Give  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  mascot.         J.  G.  Keeling. 

355.  At  what  temperature  is  water 
heaviest  ?  C.  G.  K. 

356.  If,  after  being  declared 
elected  by  congress,  the  president 
should  die  before  March  4th,  who 
would  become  president  ?      F.  N. 

357.  Where  is  the  "El  Dorado*' 
of  America?  F.  B. 

358.  "Of  the  Jews,  five  times  re- 
ceived I  forty  stripes  sai^e  one,*' 
Dispose  of  words  in  italics. 

J.  G.  K. 

359.  ^^ Nearly  one  half  oi  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled."  Dispose 
of  words  in  italics.  F.  N. 

360.  *  *She  made  the  old  dress  new. 
Parse  words  in  italics.  F.  N. 


r 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  true  test  of  good  teaching  is 
the  degree  and  kind  of  effort  put 
forth  by  the  pupils.  An  intelligent 
member  of  a  class  in  physics  recently 
passed  a  severe  criticism  on  her 
young  teacher  because  he  performed 
all  the  experiments  and  made  all  the 
explanations  himself,  requiring  very 
little  of  his  pupils.  The  same  stu- 
dent contrasted  unfavorably  her 
teacher  in  physics  with  her  more  ex- 
perienced teacher  in  another  subject 
whose  practice  it  was  to  do  little 
himself  but  suggest,  direct,  and 
stimulate,  and  to  require  much  of 
his  pupils.  This  student  discrimi- 
nated wisely.  Good  teaching  does 
not  consist  in  much  talking  and  ex- 
plaining, but  in  stimulating  and  in- 
citing the  pupil  to  self-activity. 

Teachers  are  often  under  strong 
temptation  to  make  school  work  as 
easy  for  the  pupils  as  possible.  This 
is  what  most  pupils  and  parents 
desire  and  expect.  A  grammar 
school  teacher  received  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  mother  of  one  of  her 
pupils  a  written  message  to  this  effect: 
"You  should  work  John's  examples 
for  him  and  explain  them;  this  is 
what  you  are  paid  for,  and  I  want 
you  to  do  it." 

A  teacher  may  err  in  not  being 
wisely  helpful  at  the  right  time. 
Pupils  must   not  be   left  unduly  to 


grope  in  darkness  and  discourage- 
ment. The  teacher  must  point  the 
way  and  sometimes  walk  in  it  for 
guidance  and  encouragement  to 
pupils;  but  it  should  be  the  highest 
aim  of  his  teaching  to  beget  in  them 
the  greatest  measure  of  self-helpful- 
ness. 


To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  in  actual  service  at  Bellaire, 
Supt.  B.  T.  Jones  induces  and  re- 
quires them  to  study  certain  subjects 
in  classes  conducted  by  himself. 
The  recitations  take  place  daily,  be- 
ginning at  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon. The  recitation  questions  are 
read  to  the  members  of  the  classes 
and  the  answers  are  written. 

The  program  for  the  current  year 
is  as  follows:  Monday,  Bain's  Rhei- 
oric :  Tuesday,  Jevons's  Logic; 
Wednesday,  McGuffey's  Sixth  Read- 
er ;  Thursday,  Gordy's  PsycJwlogy; 
Friday,  Painter's  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

On  the  last  Friday  of  each  school- 
month  all  the  teachers  are  tested  on 
a  chapter  in  Browning's  Educational 
Theories,  The  Friday  classes  are 
compulsory.  The  others  are  not. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  teacher 
is  given  a  grade  for  each  subject 
studied.  A  satisfactory  grade  made 
in  this  way,  entitles  her  to  the  priv- 
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ilege  of  having  any  two  grades  on 
her  last  certificate  transferred  to  her 
new  certificate.  Every  member  of 
the  corps  is  enrolled  in  two  or  more 
classes.  The  plan  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned  for 
four  years. 


The  Religious  Element. 

The  current  number  of  The  An- 
dover  Review  contains  a  thoughtful 
article  on  Religious  Instruction  in 
Public  Schools,  written  by  N.  S. 
Burton,  D.  D.,  of  Needham,  Mass. 
Dr.  Burton  was  for  several  years 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
sound  judgment,  whose  conclusions 
are  not  hastily  drawn.  Assuming 
that  the  end  which  justifies  and  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  by  the  state  is  **To  train  up  ^ 
the  children  of  the  country  to  be 
good  citizens  of"  the  state  and  good 
members  of  society,"  so  that  the  state 
may  be  preserved  and  its  well-being 
promoted,  he  rightly  claims  that  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the 
schools  should  have  reference  to  this 
great  end,  and  whatever  most  directly 
and  surely  produces  the  result  aimed 
at  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the 
schools.  What  the  state  does  in 
pursuance  of  this  end  may  '*be  help- 
ful towards  getting  a  living,  and  may 
go  far  toward  making  good  Chris- 
tians," but  the  schools  are  not  sus- 
tained for  either  of  these  purposes. 
The  state  has  no  right  to  shape  its 
policy  with  reference  either  to  pro- 
ducing or  avoiding  these  results.  The 


welfare  of  the  state  requires  the  most 
thorough  equipment  of  the  schools 
for  the  one  specific  work  of  training, 
the  young  to  be  good  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  any  incidental  advantage 
that  may  accrue  to  individuals, 
parties,  or  sects. 

All  are  agreed  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  moral  training  for  the  future 
citizens  of  a  free  country.  Intel- 
ligence and  mental  culture  are  not 
sufficient.  **The  dangerous  classes 
to-day  are  not  the  illiterate."  The 
practical  question  that  meets  us  at 
this  point  is,  Can  morality  be  di- 
vorced from  religion  ?  Can  duty  to 
man  be  effectively  inculcated  regard- 
less of  duty  to  God  ?  Can  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  be  made  regnant 
in  the  life,  and  right  moral  habits  en- 
during, without  the  sanctions  of 
religion  ? 

Dr.  Burton  strongly  maintains  that 
morality  without  religion  is  rootless. 
"It  has  no  source  of  life.  The  com- 
ing citizen  needs  to  be  taught  that 
there  is  an  almighty  and  righteous 
Ruler  of  men  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 
*  *  *  *  Our  business  and  our  poli- 
tics need  nothing  so  much  as  a  large 
infusion  of  faith  in  righteousness  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  on 
what  can  faith  in  righteousness  rest 
if  there  be  no  assured  belief  in  a 
righteous  God  ?  What  is  righteous- 
ness but  a  name  or  a  sentiment  if 
there  be  not  a  Supreme  Power  that 
rules  righteously  ?" 

The  article  does  not  ignore  the 
stock     arguments   against    religious 
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instruction  in  the  schools,  but  meets 
and  answers  them  fairly  and  effectu- 
ally. It  is  a  clear,  strong  and  sound 
statement  of  the  whole  question. 

Bellaire  Pedagogics. 

Supt.  B.  T.  Jones,  of  the  Bellaire 
Schools,  aims  to  conduct  his  school- 
work  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  pedagogical  doctrines 
known  to  the  profession.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this,  he  has  made  a  col- 
,  lection  of  the  best  aphorisms,  defini- 
tions, principles,  etc.,  found  in  the 
writings  of  those  he  considers  the 
leading  educational  authorities. 
These  quotations  he  has  classified  as 
to  subjects,  and  uses  them  for  guid- 
ance in  supervision  and  instruction. 

Following  is  the  chapter  on  Draw- 
ing : 

**Every  attempt  to  express  leads 
to  clearer  observation." — Frye, 

''Modeling  naturally  precedes 
drawing. " — Ft  ye, 

* 'Drawing  must  be  made  a  means, 
not  an  end,  in  our  public  schools." 
—Balliet. 

"Without  elementary  ideas  of 
form,  neither  geography,  drawing, 
nor  natural  science  can  be  properly 
taught. " — Speer, 

"Skill  is  the  expression  of  power, 
and  drawing  is  the  second  best  way 
of  expressing  thought." — Parker, 

"In  drawing,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
expressed  is  outline,  not  only  of  the 
whole,  but  also  of  the  parts  of  an 
object. " — -Jackman, 

"If  a  teacher  possesses  enough 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing  to 


enable  him  to  make  impromptu  rough 
diagrams  of  his  lessons,  the  accom- 
plishment will  add  much  to  his  ef- 
fective power. " — Fitch, 

*  'Higher  than  reading  or  arithmetic 
in  our  primary  schools  is  drawing." 
— Parker, 

"Drawing  is  the  language  in  which 
the  concepts  of  the  sense  of  sight  are 
expressed. " — Anon, 

"No  exact  copy  of  an  object  can  be 
a  work  of  art." — Anon, 

"Even  a  little  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing places  a  mighty  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher." — Caroline  Le- 
Bow, 

"It  is  not  lines  that  nature  gives 
the  child:  she  gives  him  only  ob- 
jects. " — Pestalozzi, 

"Drawing  demands  the  closest  ob- 
servation of  outlines.  The  greatest 
danger,  both  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing, is  that  pupils  may  be  trained  to 
represent  conventional  instead  of 
actual  forms;  this  process  closes  the 
pupil's  eyes  to  real  observation." — 
Parker, 

"Drawing  and  painting,  modeling 
and  making,  are  means  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  for  continu- 
ous thought,  and  should  be  the  im- 
plements of  every  teacher. " — Parker, 

'■^I  would  have  him  (the  pupil)  no 
teacher  (of  drawing)  but  nature,  and 
no  other  models  but  objects." — 
Rousseau, 

"I  would  discourage  him  (the 
pupil)  from  tracing  anything  from 
memory,  in  the  absence  of  objects, 
until  by  frequent  observations   their 
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St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  Tobolsk, 
Siberia,  the  longest  day  is  19  hours, 
and  the  shortest  ^vt  hours.  At 
Tornea,  Finland,  June  21  brings  a 
day  nearly  22  hours  long,  and  Christ- 
mas one  less  than  3  hours  in  length. 
At  New  York  the  longest  day  is 
about  15  hours.  At  Montreal, 
Canada,  it  is  16.  —  The  Christian  In- 
telligencer, 

Only  One  Language. — There 
should  be  taught  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  only  one  language, 
the  American,  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  its  business  is 
transacted  and  in  which  its  literature 
and  laws  are  written.  Foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  paid  for  specially 
by  the  parents,  as  the  German 
Lutherans  do  in  their  parochial 
schools.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  teaching  German  in  the  public 
schools  than  there  is  for  teaching 
Bohemian,  Scandinavian,  Italian,  or 
Polish.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
these  nationalities  will  demand  that 
their  languages  shall  be  taught  at  the 
public  expense  in  ^  the  common 
schools  ?  How  can  such  a  demand 
be  resisted  and  the  denial  justified 
while  another  foreign  tongue  is 
taught  in  the  schools  at  public  ex- 
pense ?  This  is  a  question  which 
before  long  will  present  itself  for 
solution. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Largest  Telescope  in  the 
World. — Alvin  Clark,  the  noted 
telescope  maker,  has  received  an 
order  for  a  forty-five  inch  telescope 
for  the  Chicago   observatory.     This 


telescope  is  eleven  inches  larger  than 
the  famous  Lick  telescope  which 
was  thought  at  the  time  it  was 
finished  to  be  as  large  as  a  telescope 
could  be  made.  If  the  new  telescope 
is  a  success  it  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  making  of  a  large  telescope  lies 
in  the  fact  that  every  inch  added  to 
the  diameter  of  an  object-glass 
modifies  its  light-gathering  power. 
For  example,  in  a  large  telescope, 
the  planet  Jupiter,  which  to  the  naked 
eye  glitters  like  a  spark,  becomes  a 
pale,  silvery  globe;  and  the  moon 
appears  to  be  in  a  dim  twilight.— -ffx. 


We  copy  with  approval  these 
timely  words  from  the  Ohio  Teacher: 

No  other  school  officers  exert  so 
strong  and  so  direct  an  influence 
upon  our  schools  as  do  our  exam- 
iners. When  they  are  honest  and 
competent  the  standing  of  the  teach- 
ers is  advanced  in  both  morals  and 
scholarship  and  the  schools  are 
made  better;  but  when  incompetent, 
unscrupulous  and  mercenary  men 
find  a  place  upon  these  boards  the 
teachers  catch  their  spirit  and  the 
whole  school  interests  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  degraded. 

A  question  that  might  profitably 
be  considered  is,  "What  means  can 
be  devised  to  remove  the  power 
which  appoints  examiners  farther 
from  political  influence  V* 

This  office  should  be  guarded 
sacredly.  Every  one  before  accept- 
ing it  should  be  required  to  hold  a 
certificate  of  qualification    from  the 
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state  board  of  examiners.  These 
qualifications  would  not  necessarily 
be  as  high  as  are  required  for  state 
teachers'  certificates,  but  such  as 
would  completely  protect  the  office 
from  incompetent  persons.  Then 
the  appointment  should  be  ratified 
by  the  State  School  Commissioner 
and  such  other  safe-guards,  as  may 
be  found  necessary,  placed  about  the 
office. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  with 
amusement  of  a  letter  he  received 
not  long  ago  from  an  American 
publisher,  asking  *'how  much  he 
would  take  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
publish  his  poem,  the  *Faerie  Queen,' 
in  the  States. " — London  Schoolmaster, 


QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  341. — The  first  English  news- 
paper, entitled  "News  out  of  Hol- 
land,'' was  published  in  16 19. 

Harvey  Driesbach. 

Q.  342. — If  Cleveland  lives  to  be 
inaugurated,  the  fourth  of  next 
March,  he  will  be  both  our  twenty- 
second  and  our  twenty-fourth  Presi- 
dent. .  C.  G.  K. 

Q.  343. — The  spleen  has  been 
removed  from  man  without  produc- 
ing any  marked  permanent  change. 
After  a  meal  it  increases  in  size, 
remains  enlarged  for  some  hours, 
and  then  returns  to  normal  size. 
This  peculiar  action  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  white 
corpuscles  and  the  destruction  of  the 
red. — Cutter. 

A  gland  whose  action  is  not  under- 
stood.— Steele.  Fee  Naylor. 


The  chief  function  of  the  spleen 
is  supposed  to  be  to  restore  to  the 
circulation  any  useful  substances 
that  may  have  been  withdrawn  from 
it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  store- 
house of  nutritive  material,  to  be 
drawn  upon  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  system.  H.  D. 

Q.  344. — God  in  his  goodness 
condescended  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  Gideon's  prayer  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  was  called  to  deliver  Israel 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Midianites. 
**Only  this  and  nothing  more." 
Surely  this  explanation  is  reasonable 
— enough.  C.  G.  K. 

*'May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust 
Who   seeks    to     know   where  faith 
should  trust." 

Q.  345. — * 'Third  Founder  of 
Rome,"  was  a  title  bestowed  upon 
Caius  Marius,  consul  of  the  city, 
particularly  for  his  success  in  over- 
throwing Jugurtha,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Numidia;  also  for  his 
victories  over  the  Ambrones  and 
Teutons  at  Aix  about  102  b.  c, 
and  over  the  Cimbri  the  next  year  at 
Vercellae.  He  was  driven  into  exile 
by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  Z% 
B.  c,  and  was  finally  thrown  into 
prison  at  Minturnae,  whence,  when 
he  was  released,  he  crossed  into 
Africa.  He  returned  to  Rome  86 
B.  c,  and  took  revenge  by  murder- 
ing the  principal  senators  and  the 
consul  Octavius.  He  then  had  him- 
self declared  consul  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  died  eighteen  days  after- 
ward in  a  drunken  fit.    E.  K.  Wolf. 
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Q.  346. — **You  need  to  be  taught 
your  duty.^^  '*To  be  taught*'  is  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive  mode  and  has 
the  construction  of  a  noun,  objective 
case,  object  of  **need."  *'Duty"  is 
a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  object 
of  the  infinitive  '*to  be  taught." 

H.  D. 

J.  C.  U.  makes  *'duty"  the  object 
of  prep,  in  understood.  C.  G.  K. 
makes  ''duty"  a  kind  of  adverbial 
limit  of  "to  be  taught." 

Q.  347. — Which  and  what  are  rel- 
ative adjectives  when  followed  by  a 
noun,  as  I  saw  which  book  he  had. 

W.  A.  W. 

A  relative  adjective  is  a  word  used 
both  as  an  adjective,  and  as  a  con- 
nective; as,  "The  crops  of  the  year 
were  destroyed,  on  which  account  a 
severe  famine  followed."  C.  (i.  K. 

Q.  348. — "He  need  not  go.'' 
"Need"  is  a  transitive  verb  and 
agrees  with  its  subject  "he".  "Go" 
is  an  infinitive  with  the  construction 
of  a  noun,  object  of  "need." 

J.  C.  Unzicker. 

"He  need  not  go,''  Fewsmith 
says  in  his  English  grammar,  p.  67, 
that  need  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb 
in  its  present  tense,  and  that  it  makes 
one  of  the  variations  of  the  potential 
mode.  If  he  be  correct,  then  need  go 
is  a  verb  in  the  potential  mode, 
present  tense,  etc. ;  but  if  not,  then 
need  is  a  verb,  reg.,  trans.,  etc.,  and 
"Go"  is  a  verb,  infinitive  mode, 
used  as  a  noun,  the  object  of  the 
trans,  verb  need.  C.  G.  K. 


Q.  349.  —  "Thoughts,"  noun,  sub- 
ject of  "rushed."  "Thoughts, "noun, 
object  of  "on."  "To  cure,"  infini- 
tive, construction  ^  of  an  adverb, 
limits  "rose"  and  "sought." 

Fee  Navlor. 

"Throng,"  a*  noun,  nominative, 
by  apposition  with  "thoughts." 

C.  G.  K. 

QUERIES. 

351.  In  what  respects  4io  all  the 
races  of  men  except  the  Caucasian 
resemble  each  other  ?       G.  K.  C. 

352.  Why  are  dews  heavier  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring  ?     G.  K.  C. 

353.  Is  the  2ist  day  of  June 
longer  or  shorter  at  Havana  than  at 
Cleveland  ?      Why  ? 

Harvev  Driesbach. 

354.  Give  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  mascot.         J.  G.  Keeling. 

355.  At  what  temperature  is  water 
heaviest  ?  C.  G.  K. 

356.  Tf,  after  being  declared 
elected  by  congress,  the  president 
should  die  before  March  4th,  who 
would  become  president  ?      F.  N. 

357.  Where  is  the  "El  Dorado" 
of  America  ?  F.  B. 

358.  "Of  the  Jews,  five  times  re- 
ceived I  forty  stripes  sai'e  one.'- 
Dispose  of  words  in  italics. 

J.  G.  K. 

359.  ^'JVearly  one  half  oi  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled."  Dispose 
of  words  in  italics.  F.  N. 

360.  *  'She  made  the  o\d  dress  new. 
Parse  words  in  italics.  F.  N. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  true  test  of  good  teaching  is 
the  degree  and  kind  of  effort  put 
forth  by  the  pupils.  An  intelligent 
member  of  a  class  in  physics  recently 
passed  a  severe  criticism  on  her 
young  teacher  because  he  performed 
all  the  experiments  and  made  all  the 
explanations  himself,  requiring  very 
little  of  his  pupils.  The  same  stu- 
dent contrasted  unfavorably  her 
teacher  in  physics  with  her  more  ex- 
perienced teacher  in  another  subject 
whose  practice  it  was  to  do  little 
himself  but  suggest,  direct,  and 
stimulate,  and  to  require  much  of 
bis  pupils.  This  student  discrimi- 
nated wisely.  Good  teaching  does 
not  consist  in  much  talking  and  ex- 
plaining, but  in  stimulating  and  in. 
citing  the  pupil  to  self-activity. 

Teachers  are  often  under  strong 
temptation  to  make  school  work  as 
easy  for  the  pupils  as  possible.  This 
is  what  most  pupils  and  parents 
desire  and  expect.  A  grammar 
school  teacher  received  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  mother  of  one  of  her 
pupils  a  written  message  to  this  effect: 
**You  should  work  John's  examples 
for  him  and  explain  them;  this  is 
what  you  are  paid  for,  and  I  want 
you  to  do  it." 

A  teacher  may  err  in  not  being 
wisely  helpful  at  the  right  time. 
Pupils  must  not  be   left  unduly  to 


grope  in  darkness  and  discourage- 
ment. The  teacher  must  point  the 
way  and  sometimes  walk  in  it  for 
guidance  and  encouragement  to 
pupils;  but  it  should  be  the  highest 
aim  of  his  teaching  to  beget  in  them 
the  greatest  measure  of  self-helpful- 
ness. 


To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  in  actual  service  at  Bellaire, 
Supt.  B.  T.  Jones  induces  and  re- 
quires them  to  study  certain  subjects 
in  classes  conducted  by  himself. 
The  recitations  take  place  daily,  be- 
ginning at  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon. The  recitation  questions  are 
read  to  the  members  of  the  classes 
and  the  answers  are  written. 

The  program  for  the  current  year 
is  as  follows:  Monday,  Bain's  Rhet- 
oric:  Tuesday,  Jevons's  Logic; 
Wednesday,  McGuffey's  ^/.TMi?^^//- 
er ;  Thursday,  Gordy's  Psychology; 
Friday,  Painter's  History  of  Educa- 
tion, 

On  the  last  Friday  of  each  school- 
month  all  the  teachers  are  tested  on 
a  chapter  in  Browning's  Educational 
Theories,  The  Friday  classes  are 
compulsory.  The  others  are  not. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  teacher 
is  given  a  grade  for  each  subject 
studied.  A  satisfactory  grade  made 
in  this  way,  entitles  her  to  the  priv 
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ilege  of  having  any  two  grades  on 
her  last  certificate  transferred  to  her 
new  certificate.  Every  member  of 
the  corps  is  enrolled  in  two  or  more 
classes.  The  plan  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned  for 
four  years. 


The  Religious  Element. 
The  current  number  of    The  An- 
dover  Review  contains  a  thoughtful 
article  on   Religious   Instruction  in 
Public  Schools,    written   by   N.    S. 
Burton,  D.  D.,  of  Needham,  Mass. 
Dr.  Burton    was   for    several  years 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Akron,    Ohio, 
a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
sound  judgment,  whose   conclusions 
are  not  hastily    drawn.      Assuming 
that  the  end  which  justifies  and  re- 
quires   the    maintenance   of  public 
schools  by  the  state  is  '*To  train  up  ^ 
the   children  of   the  country   to  be 
good  citizens  of  the  state  and  good 
members  of  society,"  so  that  the  state 
may  be  preserved  and  its  well-being 
promoted,  he  rightly  claims  that  the 
instruction  and   management  of   the 
schools  should  have  reference  to  this 
great  end,  and  whatever  most  directly 
and  surely  produces  the  result  aimed 
at  is   a  legitimate    function   of   the 
schools.     What    the   state   does   in 
pursuance  of  this  end  may  '*be  help- 
ful towards  getting  a  living,  and  may 
go  far  toward  making  good    Chris- 
tians," but  the  schools  are  not   sus- 
tained for  either  of  these   purposes. 
The  state  has  no  right   to   shape  its 
policy  with  reference  either  to  pro- 
ducing or  avoiding  these  results.  The 


welfare  of  the  state  requires  the  most 
thorough  equipment  of  the  schools 
for  the  one  specific  work  of  training 
the  young  to  be  good  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  any  incidental  advantage 
that  may  accrue  to  individuals, 
parties,  or  sects. 

All  are  agreed  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  moral  training  for  the  future 
citizens  of  a  free  country.  Intel- 
ligence and  mental  culture  are  not 
sufficient.  **The  dangerous  classes 
to-day  are  not  the  illiterate."  The 
practical  question  that  meets  us  at 
this  point  is.  Can  morality  be  di- 
vorced from  religion  ?  Can  duty  to 
man  be  effectively  inculcated  regard- 
less of  duty  to  God  ?  Can  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  be  made  regnant 
in  the  life,  and  right  moral  habits  en- 
during, without  the  sanctions  of 
religion  ? 

Dr.  Burton  strongly  maintains  that 
morality  without  religion  is  rootless. 
**It  has  no  source  of  life.  The  com- 
ing citizen  needs  to  be  taught  that 
there  is  an  almighty  and  righteous 
Ruler  of  men  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 
*  *  *  *  Our  business  and  our  poli- 
tics need  nothing  so  much  as  a  large 
infusion  of  faith  in  righteousness  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  on 
what  can  faith  in  righteousness  rest 
if  there  be  no  assured  belief  in  a 
righteous  God  ?  What  is  righteous- 
ness but  a  name  or  a  sentiment  if 
there  be  not  a  Supreme  Power  that 
rules  righteously?" 

The  article  does  not  ignore  the 
stock     arguments   against    religious 
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instruction  in  the  schools,  but  meets 
and  answers  them  fairly  and  effectu- 
ally. It  is  a  clear,  strong  and  sound 
statement  of  the  whole  question. 

Bellaire  Pedagogics. 

Supt.  B.  T.  Jones,  of  the  Bellaire 
Schools,  aims  to  conduct  his  school- 
work  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  pedagogical  doctrines 
known  to  the  profession.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this,  he  has  made  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  aphorisms,  defini- 
tions, principles,  etc.,  found  in  the 
writings  of  those  he  considers  the 
leading  educational  authorities. 
These  quotations  he  has  classified  as 
to  subjects,  and  uses  them  for  guid- 
ance in  supervision  and  instruction. 

Following  is  the  chapter  on  Draw- 
ing : 

'•Every  attempt  to  express  leads 
to  clearer  observation." — Frye, 

"Modeling  naturally  precedes 
drawing. " — Ft  ye, 

"Drawing  must  be  made  a  means, 
not  an  end,  in  our  public  schools." 
— Balliet, 

"Without  elementary  ideas  of 
form,  neither  geography,  drawing, 
nor  natural  science  can  be  properly 
taught. " — Speer. 

"Skill  is  the  expression  of  power, 
and  drawing  is  the  second  best  way 
of  expressing  thought." — Parker, 

"In  drawing,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
expressed  is  outline,  not  only  of  the 
whole,  but  also  of  the  parts  of  an 
object. " — -Jackman. 

"If  a  teacher  possesses  enough 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing  to 


enable  him  to  make  impromptu  rough 
diagrams  of  his  lessons,  the  accom- 
plishment will  add  much  to  his  ef- 
fective power. " — Fitch, 

*  'Higher  than  reading  or  arithmetic 
in  our  primary  schools  is  drawing." 
— Parker, 

"Drawing  is  the  language  in  which 
the  concepts  of  the  sense  of  sight  are 
expressed. " — Anon, 

"No  exact  copy  of  an  object  can  be 
a  work  of  art." — Anon, 

"Even  a  little  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing places  a  mighty  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher." — Caroline  Le- 
Bow, 

"It  is  not  lines  that  nature  gives 
the  child:  she  gives  him  only  ob- 
jects. " — Pestalozzi, 

"Drawing  demands  the  closest  ob- 
servation of  outlines.  The  greatest 
danger,  both  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing, is  that  pupils  may  be  trained  to 
represent  conventional  instead  of 
actual  forms;  this  process  closes  the 
pupil's  eyes  to  real  observation." — 
Parker, 

"Drawing  and  painting,  modeling 
and  making,  are  means  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  for  continu- 
ous thought,  and  should  be  the  im- 
plements of  every  teacher. " — Parker, 

*^1  would  have  him  (the  pupil)  no 
teacher  (of  drawing)  but  nature,  and 
no  other  models  but  objects." — 
Rousseau, 

"I  would  discourage  him  (the 
pupil)  from    tracing   anything  from 

memory,  in  the  absence  of   objects, 

until  by  frequent  observations   their 
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exact  shapes  are  firmly  impressed  on 
his  imagination." — Rousseau, 

''Drawing  calls  into  use  the  most 
earnest  use  of  the  perceptive  powers. 
>  It  gives  accuracy  to  the  eye.  It  de- 
velops the  taste  and  teaches  to  select 
and  dwell  upon  the  elements  of  the 
beautiful. " — Francis  Way  land, 

''The  question  is  not  whether  the 
child  is  producing  good  drawings: 
the  question  is,  whether  it  is  develop- 
ing its  faculties." — Spencer, 


State   Commissioner's    Report. 

We  are  indebted  to  Commissioner 
Corson  for  advance  sheets  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  an  admira- 
ble document,  characterized  by 
brevity,  directness,  and  common 
sense.  The  commissioner  discusses 
several  of  the  educational  questions 
now  uppermost  in  the  State,  in  a  way 
that  leaves  little  chance  to  gainsay 
his  conclusions.  Under  the  head  of 
School  Legislation,  he  traces  clearly 
the  steps  which  have  led  up  through 
more  than  half  a  century  to  the  ex- 
cellent legislation  of  last  winter. 
Prior  to  1853,  the  sub-district  was 
the  unit  of  organization,  and  the 
local  directors  constituted  the  su- 
preme authority.  Then  came  a  di- 
vision of  powers  between  the  local 
directors  and  a  township  board  of 
education,  and  with  it  came  conflict 
of  authorities  and  dissensions  which 
have  continued  to  the  present  time. 
"There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be 


drawn,"  says  the  Commissioner, 
"from  a  careful  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  that  is  that  a  proper 
solution  of  the  difficult  problems 
arising  from  the  conflict  of  authority 
between  these  two  boards  is  the 
election  of  one  central  township  board 
of  education  as  provided  for  in  the 
Workman  Law, " 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  school 
supervision,  Mr.  Corson  directs  at- 
tention to  its  importance  and  to  a 
provision  of  the  statute,  in  effect 
since  1873,  authorizing  the  board  of 
each  district  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent. This  feature  is  retained  in 
the  Workman  Law,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  under  its  operation  a  much  larger 
number  of  boards,  availing  them- 
selves of  its  provisions,  will  secure 
efficient  supervision  of  their  schools. 
Concerning  the  relative  merits  of 
township  and  county  supervision, 
these  words  from  the  Report  give  out 
no  uncertain  sound:  "I  am  very 
positive  in  my  conviction  that  town- 
ship supervision  is  vastly  superior  to 
county  supervision.  That  super- 
vision which  does  not  inspect  is  poor 
and  incomplete  at  best,  and  such  in- 
spection is  impossible  in  as  large  a 
territory  as  the  average  county." 

From  answers  to  questions  sent  to 
the  Stale  School  Commissioner  of 
each  state  in  the  Union,  Commis- 
sioner Corson  draws  the  following 
important  conclusions: 

"First,  the  educational  systems  of 
the  different  states  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
considered  good  policy  to  divide  re- 
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sponsibility  between  different  boards 
of  education. 

Second,  that  the  township  is  un- 
questionably the  correct  educational 
unit. 

Third,  that  careful  inspection  and 
supervision  of  work  always  prove 
beneficial  to  a  system  of   schools. 

Fourth,  the  experience  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  states  having  county 
supervision  is  that  the  county  is  too 
large  to  be  supervised  by   one   man. 

Fifth,  that  township  supervision 
in  its  practical  workings,  which  is 
possible  under  the  present  law  in 
Ohio,  is  vastly  superior  to  county 
supervision. " 

Other  subjects  discussed  in  the 
Report  are  the  *'Boxwell  Law," 
"Compulsory  Education,"  "Text- 
books," "Reading  Circles,"  and 
"County  Institutes." 


The  Reading  Circle. 

Canton,  O.,  Jan.  15,  '93. 
Dr.  Samuel  Findlev,  Akron,  O. 

Afy  Dear  Sir:  Some  weeks  ago, 
back  in  the  year  '92,  you  were  con- 
fiding enough  to  ask  me  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Reading  Circle  depart- 
ment of  the  February  number  of  the 
Monthy;  to  tell  the  public  what  is 
going  on  in  our  Circle,  and  "any 
items  you  may  gather  as  to  other 
circles,  the  same  to  be  sent  in  by" — 
wc  say  'till,  down  here  on  the  Nim- 
ishillen — "Jan.  15"  or  18. 

Procrastination,  that  petit  larcener 
of  time,  is  not  specially  one  of  my 
virtues;  but  the  fifteenth  is  upon  me, 
and  not  a  word  written  nor  an   item 


gathered;  and  1  work  during  all  my 
waking  hours,  too,  and  did  not  take 
a  day's  personal  vacation  in  the 
Christmas  interlude. 

But  keeping  my  feet  in  the  track, 
or,  grammatically  speaking,  tracks  of 
your  writers  for  the  last  number,  I 
can  point  out  how  we  try  to  do  it, 
depressed  by  the  recollection  that  I 
have  told  this  tale  in  your  pages 
"already  once." 

Our  Circle  meet, — "circle"  here 
stands  for  the  members,  circle  in  the 
singular  couldn't  meet, — on  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  Mondays  of 
each  month  from  October  to  May  in- 
clusive. We  have  no  constitution  and 
no  by-laws,  all  our  doings  are  con- 
stitutional and  legal.  Use  hath  bred 
a  habit  among  us,'  under  the  leading 
of  which  I  select  two  assistant  con- 
ductors for  each  meeting.  The  con- 
ductors, each  in  his  own  way,  take 
charge  of  the  circle,  and  the  program 
is  uniformly  pedagogy,  Current, 
Shakespeare.  We  purpose  giving  an 
entire  evening  next  month  to  the  ex- 
pressing of  opinions,  comparing  of 
recollections,  and  the  deducing  of 
pedagogic  lore  by  way  of  gaining 
profit  and  pleasure  from  Howells' 
Boy's  Town.  Coriolanus  seems  to  * 
be  staying  by  us  all  winter.  What 
a  fellow  he  was  !  How  like  a  modern 
office-hunter  1  "He  would  not  flat- 
ter Neptune  for  his  trident,  nor  Jove 
for's  power  to  thunder. " 

It  is  our  custom  to  read  the  litera- 
ture "number"  to  and  at  each  other; 
but  in  the  other  two  exercises  we 
depend  upon  our  memories.     Books 
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and  papers  are  left  at  home.  We 
find  this  plan  an  excellent  culture  of 
attention,  consequently  memory,  and 
of  judgment  in  selecting. the  knowl- 
edge of  most  worth. 

Sometimes  the  conductor  radiates 
his  questions  to  the  Circle  in  regular 
school  fashion;  sometimes  he  distrib- 
utes slips  of  paper,  on  each  of 
which  is  a  question  asked  or  a  topic 
assigned.  The  interest  which  our 
ladies  take  in  general  affairs,  and 
especially  American,  British  and 
French  politics,  is  unusual,  and 
worthy  of  commendation.  Probably, 
half  of  the  time,  the  conductor  is 
from  the  unfranchised  arc  of  the 
Circle;  the  masculine  '*his,"  above, 
being  forced  upon  me  by  the  pro- 
nominal poverty  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Don't  mention  it  to  Dr.  White; 
but  we  began  in  the  middle  of  his 
pedagogy  and  are  going  out  at  both 
ends  of  it.  It  is  a  very  good  book, 
and  the  author  seldom  aims  at  pro- 
fundity through  the  caliginous  realms 
of  the  incomprehensible. 

We  have  been  less  inquisitive  about 
Christopher  Columbus  since  Oct.  26, 
but  we  make  much  use  of  a  series  of 
historical  paintings  commemorative 
of  his  glcftious  deeds.  What  we  read 
of  him  soon  drops  through  the  leak- 
holes  of  memory,  but  these  pictures 
stick.  Truly  yours, 

J.  J.  Burns. 


A  Deserved  Tribute. 

The  following  resolution,  recently 
passed  by  the  Faculty   of   the   Uni- 


versity of  Cincinnati,  was  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  Dr.  White  to  Co- 
lumbus, where  he  now  resides.  The 
Board  of  Directors  also  expressed  a 
like  appreciation  of  his  services.  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  this  Fac- 
ulty, some  three  years  since,  strongly 
recommended  Dr.  White's  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
as  successor  to  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox, 
resigned.  The  limited  income  of 
the  institution  has  not  permitted  the 
filling  of  the  position,  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
White  as  chairman  of  the  managing 
committee. 

**We  desire  to  express  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  eminent  services 
rendered  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White  in  the 
cause  of  liberal  education  during  his 
residence  in  Cincinnati,  and  especially 
to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of 
the  University  to  him  for  his  unflag- 
ging interest  and  zealous  activity  in 
every  movement  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  our  college  work.  Dr.  White, 
during  his  long  career  as  an  educator, 
while  Commissioner  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  Ohio,  President  of  Purdue 
University,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  had  ac- 
cumulated a  fund  of  practical  informa- 
tion that  made  his  services  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Academic 
Department,  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
of  peculiar  value  to  the  University,  and 
particularly  helpful  to  the  Faculty. 
Animated  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
growth  and  increased  efficiency  of  our 
University,  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  generously  of  his  time  and  thought 
to  further  its  interests.  While  we  recall 
with  grateful  remembrance  his  loyal 
devotion  to  the-  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity, we  can  not  refrain  from  also 
expressing  our  recogniti^ki  of  the  great 
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value  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
other  educational  interests  of  Cin- 
cinnati. His  management  of  the  public 
schools  and  improvement  of  their 
methods  of  instruction  and  his  active 
work  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lane 
Seminary,  as  well  as  ii^  the  Board  of 
Ditectors  of  our  University,  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  lovers  of  learning  in 
our  city. 

"We  feel  that  the  removal  of  Dr. 
White  from  our  city  deprives  the  Board 
of  the  counsel  of  one  of  its  most  useful 
members,  whose  judgment,  ripened  in 
the  school  of  experience,  was  largely 
depended  upon  in  the  management  of 
the  Academic  Department.  And  while 
we  give  expression  to  the  sincere  regret 
caused  by  the  loss  from  our  midst  of  so 
valued  an  adviser  and  co-laborer,  we 
would  convey  to  Dr.  White  our  earnest 
hope  that,  in  his  new  surroundings,  he 
may  find,  not  only  an  enlarged  field 
of  usefulness,  but  alsoa  circle  of  friends 
as  numerous  and  devoted  as  those  he 
leaves  behind  him." 


The  Clingman  Bill. 

Editor  Educational  Monthly: 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
educators  of  Ohio  to  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  introduced 
by  Senator  Clingman,  of  Cincinnati. 

I  have  not  the  text  of  the  bill 
before  me,  but  it  provides  that  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  be  allowed  to 
draw  back  from  the  State  all  the 
excess  of  school  funds  paid  by 
Hamilton  County. 

If  this  should  become  a  law,  it  will 
surely  have  a  tendency  to  cripple 
our  present  efficient  school  system. 
If  Hamilton  County  is  allowed  to 
.draw  back  the  excess^f  money  paid 
into  the  State  treasury,  over  what  she 


now  draws  by  law,  all  the  other 
counties  in  the  State  should  be 
allowed  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Forty  counties  pay  in  more  than 
they  draw  out.  Forty-eight  counties 
draw  out  more  than  tjiey  pay  in.  The 
;?2oo,ooo  surplus  paid  in  to  the  State 
treasury  assists  the  forty-eight  weak 
counties  to  maintain  their  schools  the 
required  twenty-four  weeks,  and  it 
is  all  they  can  do  then.  In  fact, 
some  counties  in  Ohio  levy  the  full 
amount  allowed  by  law  and  are  then 
not  able  to  carry  on  school  for 
twenty-four  weeks. 

If  this  bill  is  not  watched  closely 
it  will  become  a  law,  and  that  will  be 
the  first  blow  at  our  common  schools. 
Let  every  educator  of  the  State  call 
upon  his  Representative  and  Senator 
and  ask  them  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
See  pages  i88  and  189,  Commis- 
sioner's Report  for  189 1. 

Truly  yours, 
Lancastery   O.         W.   H.  Wolfe. 


Prize  Essay. 

The  prize  offered  some  time  ago 
for  the  best  essay  on  American  litera- 
ture in  American  schools  has  been 
awarded  to  Ulysses  Grant  Gordon, 
of  Hiram,  Ohio.  About  a  dozen 
essays  were  in  competition.  The 
award  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifilin  and  Company,  Boston, 
to  whom  all  the  essays  were  sent. 
The  prize  essay  is  printed  in  this 
number  of  the  Monthly.  In  answer 
to  our  inquiries,  Mr.  Gordon  writes 
that  he  is  studying  and  tutoring  in 
Hiram    College,    having  previously 
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taught  five  or  six  years  in  country 
schools.  He  is  now  preparing  him- 
self for  high-school  work. 


O.  T.  R.  C. 

Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  20,  1893. 
Dear  Editor:  I  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  through  you  that  we  have 
added  twenty-three  names  to  our  list 
of  Corresponding  Secretaries  for  the 
O.  T.  R.  C,  making  sixty  in  all.  I 
also  acknowledge  the   receipt  of  the 

following  sums: 

Dec  20.— W.  B.  Harris.  Sylvanla,  0 $   GO 

* •  21.— Anna  D.  Stratton,  Waverly,  0 4  25 

•'  21.-Mary  Palmer,  Newark,  0 125 

"  28.-Cllnton  AUpach,  Harrlsburg,  0 . . . .  25 

•*  28.— R.  B.  Bayman,  Logan,  0 3  40 

"  28.-J.  A.  McDowell,  Berlin,  0 1  59 

Jan.  10.-^.  H.  Locke,  Winton  Place,  0 5  00 

Total $16  15 

Formerly  reported    102  85 

Received  to  date,     $119  00 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  T.  Corson, 

Commissioner, 


Deeds  and  Doers. 

— Henry  county's  Columbian  ex- 
hibit of  school  work  was  held  Jan.  28. 

— Edward  Truman,  of  Garretts- 
ville,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Ravenna  schools. 

— It  is  said  that  every  county  of 
Wyoming  has  a  woman  for  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

— The  schools  of  Strasburg,  Ohio, 
are  prospering  finely  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Mr.  McC.  Heminger. 

— We  hear  good  things  concerning 
the  new  superintendent  at  Spring- 
field, Mr.  W.  H.  Weir.  The  schools 
are  running  smoothly  and  prosper- 
ously.    Less  stress  than  formerly   is 


laid  on  examinations,  and  promo- 
tions are  based  chiefly  upon  the 
teachers'  estimates. 

— The  Western  Ohio  Superintend- 
ents' Association  will  hold  the  spring 
session  at  the  Philips  House,  Day- 
ton, March  9,  10,  11. 

— J.  Fraise  Richard,  well  known 
in  Ohio,  is  announced  as  president 
of  a  **Modern  Normal  College"  re- 
cently opened  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

— Wayne  is  the  first  township  in 
Adams  county  to  establish  a  high 
school  and  elect  a  superintendent. 
O.  M.  Patton  has  been  chosen  to 
that  position. 

—  The  New  Education  is  the  title 
of  a  new  educational  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Simpson  &  Co.,  New  York, 
edited  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hail- 
man,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. 

— Mahoning  county's  exhibit  of 
school  work  was  held  Feb.  4,  at 
Youngstown,  in  connection  with 
which  was  a  meeting  of  the  teachers' 
association  of  the  county. 

— Supt.  E  J.  Shives,  of  Sandusky, 
was  re-elected  worthy  grand  chief 
of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity, 
for  the  fourth  term,  at  the  recent 
national  congress  at  Nashville. 

— The  Guernsey  county  institute 
held  holiday  week  was  conducted 
mainly  by  Supt.  Zeller,  of  Findlay, 
and  Supt.  Powell,  of  Marion.  Local 
papers  report  an  interesting  and 
profitable  time.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  opposition  of  the  Guern- 
sey Timesh&s  not  deterred  the  Guern- 
sey   teachers    from    endorsing    the 
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Workman  and  Boxwell  laws.  Com- 
missioner Corson  was  present  one 
day. 

— Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  his  corps  of  teachers  re- 
cently visited  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  and  their  unanimous  verdict 
is  that  the  favorable  criticisms  of  Dr. 
Rice  in  the  Forum  are  fully  justified. 

— H.  R.  Pattengill,  editor  of  the 
Michigan  School  Moderator^  has 
become  State  superintendent  of  in- 
struction. He  has  disposed  of  his 
publishing  interests  but   retains  the 

editorial  management  of  the  Modera- 
tor, 

— Miami  township,  Greene  county, 
has  a  printed  course  of  study  and 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
schools,  adopted  by  the  school  board, 
Dec.  17,  1892.  The  superintendent, 
Ira  Filson,  is  teacher  of  one  of  the 
district  schools. 

— The  Academic^  published  by  the 
students  of  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy at  Hudson,  estimates  that 
students  and  teachers  of  old  *  'Western 
Reserve"  have  written  more  than  one 
hundred  books,  and  among  them 
some  whose  titles  are  household 
words. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Knox  county 
teachers'  association  was  held  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Jan.  28,  with  program  as 
follows :  *  'Progress  of  Common 
Schools,"  Charles  Carson;  Address, 
Supt.  W.  B.  Maughiman;'*The  Public 
School  Business  Course,"  J.  Howard 
Baldwin;  <'The  Reflex  Influence  of 
the  Teacher,"  Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry; 


* 'Injurious  Effects  of  Tobacco,  Rev. 
J.  E.  McGee;  "Geography,"  Supt. 
L.  D.  Bonebrake;  "The  Province  of 
Grammar,"  J.  C.  Hartzler,  Supt. 
Schools,  Newark,  O.;  "Literature 
in  the  Schools  as  a  Means  of  Moral 
Training,"  Prof.  Brusie,  of  Kenyon 
College. 

— Western  Reserve  University  has 
recently  been  made  the  recipient  of 
another  generous  gift.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Backus  gives  to  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
This  brings  the  total  endowment  of 
the  University  well  up  towards 
$2,000,000. 

— Supt.  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Iron- 
ton,  has  recently  purchased  a  news- 
paper and  outfit  in  Missouri,  but 
without  any  present  plans  for  taking 
direct  Charge  of  the  office.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Comings  does 
not  expect  to  relinquish  his  school 
work  in  Ohio. 

— The  Ohio  teacher  is  evidently  a 
numerous  personage  throughout  the 
West.  We  find  the  following  para- 
graph in  connection  with  a  report  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers*  Association : 

"At  the  Ohio  teachers*  reunion, 
Hall  of  Representatives,  Supt.  Wm. 
Reece,  of  Emporia,  was  elected 
president;  J.  O.  Allen,  principal  of 
the  Junction  City  high  school,  vice 
president;  Supt.  C.  P.  Hendershot, 
of  Arkansas  City,  secretary;  Supt. 
Wm.  Richardson,  of  Wichita,  treas- 
urer. The  Ohio  people  want  the 
Senate  Chamber  next  year.     All  per- 
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sons  knowing  themselves  to  be  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  who  are  now 
teaching  in  Kansas,  are  asked  to 
send  their  names,  residences,  and 
place  of  birth  to  that  genial  Ohioan, 
Supt.  C.  P.  Hendershot,  Arkansas 
City." 

— State  Superintendent  John 
Ogden,  of  North  Dakota,  has  pre- 
pared a  model  of  a  self-ventilating 
school-house,  which  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  World's  Fair  next 
summer.  It  is  designed  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  school-room 
as  well  as  secure  fresh  air. 

— The  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  hold  its  next  session 
in  Boston,  Feb.  21-23,  with  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  chair.  The  program  contains 
fourteen  topics,  each  to  be  presented 
by  a  prominent  educator. 

— It  seems  to  be  settled  at  last 
that  the  educational  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair  is  to  have  175,000 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  south 
gallery  of  the  manufacturers'  build- 
ing. It  is  said  that  the  largest 
amount  of  space  to  be  assigned  to 
any  one  state  is  7,000  square  feet. 

— For  the  meeting  of  Ottawa 
county  teachers  at  Genoa,  Feb.  3 
and  4,  a  good  program  was  provided. 
President  J.  E.  Stubbs,  of  Baldwin 
University,  was  booked  for  a  lecturp 
on  Friday  evening.  On  Saturday's 
program  appear  the  names  of  Miss 
Mary  Piatt  and  J.  A.  Knight, 
Elmore,      Miss     Flora      Bachman^ 


Genoa,  Miss  Nettie  Reynolds,  Miss 
Nannie  Cunningham  and  Supt.  James 
Mclnnis,  Port  Clinton,  Supt.  J.  C. 
Biery,  Oak  Harbor,  and  M.  H. 
Davis,  Toledo. 

— Mr.  Thos.  W.  Bicknell  is  about 
to  publish  A  Manual  of  American 
Education,  after  the  plan  of  The 
Statesman's  Year  Book,  containing  a 
historical  outline  of  education  in 
each  state  and  full  statistics  as  to 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  sal- 
aries, etc.,  etc. 

— "President  Eliot  and  Popular 
Education"  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  and  the  Political  Science 
Association,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
the  same  being  a  review  of  President 
Eliot's  article  in  the  December 
Forum, 

— W.  H.  McFarland,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  now  the  Ohio  manager  of 
the  National  League  Teachers' 
Bureau,  of  which  Frank  E.  Plummer, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  the  general 
manager.  Correspondence  with  the 
Bureau  should  no  longer  be  addressed 
to  this  office,  but  to  Mr.  McFarland, 
Columbus. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Association  Hall, 
comer  Erie  and  Prospect  Sts.,  Cleve- 
land, Feb.  1 1,  at  10  o'clock.  Program : 
<*A  Teaching  Profession,"  Supt. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  Cleveland;  * 'Pro- 
gress in  Education  for  Women,"  Miss 
Emma  M.  Perkins,  Cleveland  College 
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for  Women;  ''Language  Training  in 
Primary  Schools,"  Miss  N.  Cropsey, 
Superintendent  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

— At  a  farmers'  institute  held  at 
Marietta,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Jan.  1893,  about  two  hours  were  con- 
sumed in  discussing  the  Workman 
School  Law,  and  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  law  is  a  good 
one  and  that  it  will  be  a  means  of 
greatly  benefitting  the  sub-district 
schools.  H.  E.  s. 

— Supt.  F.  B.  Weaver,  of  Prospect, 
Ohio,  has  recently  organized  a  pupils' 
society  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing prompt  and  regular  attendance 
at  school.  It  is  called  the  M.  T.  Y. 
C.  Society.  The  plan  includes  a 
system  of  degrees  and  badges  for 
prompt  and  regular  attendance  during 
designated  periods. 

— The  young  men  and  young 
women  who  aspire  to  obtain  Aca- 
demic or  College  education,  and 
whose  parents  cannot  well  afford 
them  that  expense,  will  be  interested 
in  the  work  of  The  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  which  has  offered  for  the 
year  1893  one  thousand  scholarships 
at  any  of  the  leading  colleges  or 
schools  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  condition  of  introducing  the 
magazine  into  certain  neighborhoods. 
Yale,  Vassar,  Harvard,  Ann  Arbor, 
Chicago,  the  Southern  colleges,  the 
great  schools  of  art  and  medicine,  all 
are  alike  open  to  the  ambitious  boy 
or  girl  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  little 
earnest    work.      The    Cosmopolitan 


sends  out  from  its  New  York  office  a 
handsomely  printed  pamphlet  to  any 
applicant,  telling  just  what  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  one  of  these 
scholarships.  The  scholarship  itself 
includes  board,  lodging,  laundry  and 
tuition — all  free. 

— Supt.  F.  J.  Roller  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  behalf  of  the  schools 
of  Niles,  Ohio,  by  building  up  a 
good  library.  The  annual  holiday 
school  exhibition  this  year  netted 
the  handsome  sum  of  I215,  and  this 
sum  is  to  be  expended  mainly  in 
books  for  teachers'  professional 
reading. 

— J.  O.  Caldwell,  now  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  writes  of  attending  a  very  suc- 
cessful meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion at  Denver  in  holidays.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  asking  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  the  education 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  six  years.  The  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  such  action  would  be 
taken  in  the  near  future. 

— The  Franklin  county  institute, 
h^ld  at  Columbus  in  holidays,  was 
well  attended  and  well  conducted. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Nelson,  Warren  Darst, 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Supt.  C. 
C.  Miller  and  Prof.  Wright  were  the 
instructors.  President  J.  W.  Bash- 
ford,  of  Delaware,  gave  one  address. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
Fres.y  S.  H.  Layton,  of  Worthing- 
ton;  First  Vice  Fres,,  E.  D.  Ressler, 
Westerville;  Second  Vice  Fres,,  W. 
B.  Graham,  Reynoldsburg;  Third 
Vice  Fres.,  E.  W.  Daugherty,  Alton; 
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Sec,  Miss  Altera  Horn;  Ass*t  Sec, 
Miss  Eva  Sells,  Dublin;  Treas,,  L. 
L.  Pegg;  Exec.  Com.,  C.  L.  Dickey, 
L.  T.  Fisher  and  G.  B.  Wilson. 

* 

— L.  W.  Sheppard,  io8  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  and  published  a  most  ex- 
cellent series  of  reports  and  records 
for  schools  of  all  grades,  including 
Common  School  Report,  Graded* 
School  Report,  Grade  Record, 
Pocket  Class  Record,  Complete 
School  Record,  etc.  They  are 
simple,  convenient,  complete,  beauti- 
ful. 

— A  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  Coshocton,  Holmes  and  Tusca- 
rawas counties  was  held  at  New  Bed- 
ford, on  Saturday,  Jan.  14.  It  was 
good  to  be  there.  We  can  make 
mention  of  only  a  few  of  the  many 
excellent  addresses.  Robert  Dumer- 
muth  presented  a  paper  of  rare  ex^ 
cellence  on  **Our  Profession."  Prin. 
A.  H.  Syler,  of  Baltic,  gave  an  in- 
teresting address  at  the  afternoon 
session.  Supt.  A.  C.  Baker's  ad- 
dress on  the  "Rewards  of  the  Teach- 
er" was  highly  appreciated  by  all 
present.  The  debate  by  two  of  the 
students  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School  was  quite  interesting.  An 
attractive  feature  of  the  evening  ses- 
sion was  the  recitations  by  Misses 
Sarah  Dumerrauth,  Jessie  Metzler, 
and  Lucy  Madison.  They  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  association,  J.  E. 
Miller.     Excellent  music   enlivened 


the  occasion.  Supt.  A.  C.  Baker 
was  elected  president  for  the  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  at 
Shanesville,  O.  m.  j.  e. 

— E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  educa- 
tional publishers,  now  occupy  their 
own  beautiful  new  building  at  61 
East  9th  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  six  stories  and 
basement,  with  front  of  stone,  mot- 
tled brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  ele- 
gantly furnished  throughout.  Most 
of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  The 
School  Journal,  Teachers'  Institute, 
and  other  periodicals  published  by 
this  house,  besides  a  long  list  of 
teachers'  books. 

— The  New  Richmond  (Clermont 
Co.)  schools,  with  Supt.  Geo.  B. 
Bolenbaugh  at  their  head,  are  highly 
prosperous.  The  * 'color  line,"  which 
made  trouble  for  a  time,  seems  to 
have  faded  away.  The  high  school 
room  has  been  newly  furnished  with 
automatic  folding  desks,  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  paper,  pictures  and 
the  national  colors,  the  window  sare 
draped  with  curtains,  and  the  whole 
interior  has  been  brightened  with 
fresh  paint.  Best  of  all,  good  honest 
work  is  done  in  every  room.  The 
county  exhibit  of  school  work  was 
held  at  Batavia,  Feb.  4. 

— The  Highland  county  teachers' 
institute,  at  its  session  last  summer, 
voted  to  hold  its  next  session  during 
the  holidays.  Accordingly,  a  six- 
days'  session  was  held  at  Hillsboro, 
beginning  Dec.  26.  It  was  feared 
that  the  attendance  would  be   small, 
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but  by  Wednesday  the  Christian 
Church  was  filled.  The  enrollment 
reached  132,  but  the  attendance  was 
much  better.  The  instructors  were 
Prof.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Madisonville, 
Physiology  and  Geography;  Prof.  R. 
W.  Mitchell,  of  Celina,  Arithmetic 
and  Theory  and  Practice;  Miss  Anna 
Logan,  of  Westwood,  Primary  Work; 
Prof.  E.  P.  West,  of  New  Vienna, 
Grammar  and  U.  S.  History.  The 
instructors  all  gave  highly  pleasing 
and  valuable  lectures.  It  was  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  successful 
institutes  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Friday  afternoon  John  C.  Ridge 
entertained  the 'teachers  with  one  of 
those  inimitable  recitations  of  his. 
Profs.  Mitchell  and  Dyer  each  gave 
an  evening  lecture  to  appreciative 
audiences.  On  Saturday,  "Directors' 
Day,"  a  special  program  was  carried 
out,  consisting  of  discussions  on 
Township  Supervision,  Township 
High  Schools,  and  the  Workman  and 
Boxwell  Laws.  Saturday  afternoon 
State  School  Commissioner  Corson 
spoke  on  Recent  Legislation, 
strongly  endorsing  the  two  above- 
mentioned  laws.  He  favored  Town- 
ship supervision. ,  All  who  discussed 
the  subject  preferred  township  to 
county  supervision.  The  Commis- 
sioner's explanation  and  defense  of 
these  two  laws  should  be  heard  by 
every  friend  of  education  in  Ohio. 
If  the  State  Legislature  should  repeal 
these  measures,  a  stupendous  mistake 
will  be  made.  Quite  a  number  of 
sub-district  directors  were  present, 
and  a  number  of  them  discussed  the 


new  laws  freely.  They  endorsed 
both  laws  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  The  teachers  put  themselves 
on  record  as  voting  unanimously  in 
favor  of  them.  The  election  of  of- 
ficers resulted  as  follows:  Pres,,  J. 
C.  Larkin,  Hillsboro;  Vice  Pres.y 
Lee  Helsley,  Charles  W.  Swartz,  and 
J.  S.  Williams;  Sec^  Mrs.  Clarus 
Roush,  New  Corwin;  Exec.  Cam,, 
Henry  G.  Williams,  Lynchburg,  W. 
L.  Kelley,  Berryville,  and  R.  B. 
Barrett,  Highland.  The  institute 
voted  to  hold  no  session  in  1893,  the 
present  one  being  in  its  stead.  The 
Monthly  was  warmly  supported. 

H.  G.  w. 

—The  North-Western  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  in  session  at 
Tifiin,  Dec.  27  and  28,  1892. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Exam- 
iners' Association  met  iii  Columbus 
at  the  same  time,  the  attendance  of 
superintendents  and  teachers  was  not 
as  large  as  usual;  nevertheless  the 
meetings  throughout  were  full  of  in- 
terest. The  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity gave  us  the  benefit  of  their 
presence  and  assistance,  thus  in  a 
measure  filling  the  places  of  the 
absent  ones. 

The  President,  E.  F.  Warner,  of 
Bellevue,  delivered  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. His  theme,  * 'History  and 
History  Teaching,  "was  ably  handled, 
evincing  much  careful  thought.  He 
noticed  at  length  the  defects  of  pres- 
ent methods,  especially  that  of  fol- 
lowing the  text-book  too  closely. 
History,  he  contended,  is  the  most 
fruitful  field  for  mental  development, 
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and  he  advocated  more  oral  work  in 
the  lower  grades. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Dr.  Chas. 
F.  Thwing,  President  of  Adelbert 
College,  Cleveland,  delivered  a 
forcible  and  instructive  address  on 
**Light,  Power  and  Heat,"  closing 
with  a  touching  appeal  to  teachers  to 
go  forward  in  the  highest  of  earthly 
professions;  namely,  that  of  the 
Christian  teacher. 

A  pleasing  addition  to  the  program 
was  the  drill  in  physical  culture  and 
calisthenics,  given  by  two  classes, 
(one  of  boys,  the  other  of  girls)  which 
had  been  selected  from  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  Tiffin  schools.  They 
had  been  drilled  by  Prof.  Speidel, 
instructor  of  the  teachers  of  the  Tiffin 
schools. 

The  exercise  elicited  great  ap- 
plause and  was  highly  commended. 

J.  H.  Snyder,  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  Tiffin  schools,  was 
chosen  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Eva  Hartraann,  of  Tiffin 
High  School,  was  elected  secretary. 
Executive  committee,  Prin.  Hutch- 
inson, Toledo,  Supt.  Beechy,  Nor- 
way, W.  V.  Smith,  Genoa.  Toledo 
will  have  the  honor  of  entertaining 
the  Association,  the  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday following  Thanksgiving,  1893. 

E.  H. 


Some  New  Books. 

''Lei  Him  First  Be  a  Man''  is  the 
fitting  title  of  a  volume  of  educa- 
tional essays  from  the  pen  of  Ohio's 
poet  schoolmaster.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ven- 
able.     It  is  not  a  formal  treatise  on 


the  science  of  education,  yet  it  is  full 
of  sound  educational  philosophy.  It 
sparkles  everywhere  with  beautiful 
gems  of  thought  which  are  at  the 
same  time  exhilarating  and  nourish- 
ing. Striking  originality  and  marvel- 
ous facility  of  apt  quotation  seem  to 
contend  for  pre-eminence.  One  is 
often  surprised  and  pleased  at  the 
skill  with  which  the  great  sayings  of 
other  minds  are  interwoven  with  the 
author's  own  '*fresh,  forcible  and  in- 
spiring sentences."  It  is  altogether 
a  charming  book.  Lee  and  Shepard 
are  the  publishers,   Boston.     Price, 

Treasured  Thoughts  Gleaned  from 
the  Fields  of  Literature,  by  F.  V. 
Irish,  is  a  neat  little  volume,  contain- 
ing quotations  for  children,  thoughts 
for  parents  and  teachers,  scripture 
quotations  and  directions  for  de- 
votional exercises  in  school  and 
home,  quotations  from  leading  Eng- 
lish and  American  authors,  quota- 
tions on  special  subjects,  miscellane- 
ous quotations,  a  list  of  200  best 
books  for  young  people,  and  a  short 
list  of  best  books  for  teachers  and 
parents.  Intervening  blank  pages 
are  designed  for  recording  books 
read,  or  additional  quotations.  The 
selections  are  very  choice,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  an  excellent  hand- 
book of  memory  gems.  Published  by 
F.  V.  Irish,  Columbus,  O.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Principles  of  Education,  By  Mal- 
colm MacVicar,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston. 
70  cents. 
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This  little  book  contains  the  state- 
ment and  elucidation  of  nearly  loo 
principles,  general  and  specific, 
bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  work 
of  education.  Many  of  the  proposi- 
tions stated  seem  to  lack  point,  and 
there  is  want  of  originality  and  vi- 
vacity in  their  elucidation.  Judicious 
selection  and  condensation  of  prin- 
ciples, and  more  forceful  and  viva- 
cious explanation  and  illustration 
would  add  interest  and  value  to  the 
work. 

Prometheus  Unbound  h  recognized 

as     Shelley's     greatest     work,     yet 

because  of  its  abstruseness  it  has  not 

been  widely  studied  as   an    English 

classic.      A    student's    edition    has 

been  prepared  by  Vida  D.  Scudder, 

of  Wellesley  College,  and  published 

by    D.    C.    Heath  &  Co.,     Boston, 

which  is  designed  to  bring  the  poem 

more  fully  within  the   range   of   the 

general  reader   as   well  as   make   it 

"serviceable  for  class-room  purposes. 

An    introduction    of     considerable 

length  gives  the  story  of  the   drama 

in  broad  outline  and  something  of  its 

scope  and  meaning,  while  the  notes 

in  the  appendix  contain  extracts  from 

the  best  criticisms  on  the  poem,  and 

suggestions  for   comparative   study. 

Price,  65  cents,  in  cloth. 

Probably,  no  better  elementary 
treatise  on  psychology  for  young 
teachers  has  appeared  than  Hewett's 
Elements  of  Psychology,  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati. Its  leading  characteristics 
are,  systematic  arrangement,  simplic- 
ity,    clearness  and  accuracy  of  state- 


ment and  definition,  and  happy  il- 
lustration. We  feel  fully  warranted 
in  commending  this  book  strongly  to 
those  of  our  younger  readers  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  the 
science  of  mind,  but  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  more  extended  study. 

Rousseau^ s  Emile^  or  Treatise  on 
Education,  Abridged,  Translated 
and  Annotated  by  William  H.  Payne, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  volume  XX  of 
the  International  Education  Series, 
edited  by  William  T.  Harris,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.,  and  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  As  an  educational  re- 
former, Rousseau  was  very  radical, 
therefore  not  free  from  error;  but  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  rank  with  such 
worthies  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca, 
Quintilian,  Rosenkranz,  Froebel, 
and  Locke.  Dr.  Payne,  the  trans- 
lator, pronounces  Emile  the  great 
educational  classic  of  the  world. 
It  is  Undoubtedly  true  that  no  other 
one  book  has  done  so  much  to  re- 
volutionize modern  education. 
There  is  inspiration  and  life  in  its 
pages.  The  ideas  which  dominate 
the  best  education  of  to-day  were 
clearly  seen  by  the  prophetic  eye  of 
Rousseau.  Translator  and  publish- 
ers have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  teaching  profession  and  to  the 
cause  of  education,  by  placing  this 
excellent  edition  of  the  great  educa- 
tional classic  in  reach  of  all. 

A  Brief  History  of  Political  Par- 
ties in  the  United  States,  by  J.  L. 
Pickard,  LL.  D.,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Chicago  schools,  and  re- 
cently president  of  the  University  of 
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Iowa,  is  a  neat  little  brochure,  pub- 
lished by  the  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.  It  con- 
tains reliable  information  of  interest 
and  value  to  every  citizen. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument^  Adams 
and  Jefferson ^  Two  Orations  by 
Daniel  Webster,  with  biographical 
sketch  and  brief  notes,  form  No.  56 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Bostqn. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  on  /ohn 
Milton,  bound  in  boards,  is  number 
102-103  of  the  English  Classic  Series, 
published  by  Effingham  Maynard  & 
Co.,  New  York. 


Magazines. 

Among  the  short  articles  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  Febru- 
ary are:  '^Mistakes,  but  not  of 
Moses,"  by  Chas.  W.  Trickett; 
* 'Science  and  the  Woman's  Ques- 
tion^" by  Lydia  Lvovna  Pimenoff; 
''From  Renan*s  Point  of  View,"  by 
Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  and  "The 
American  Common  Schools,"  by 
the  Rev.  James  M.  King.  The 
longer  and  weightier  articles  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  February  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  contains  many  ar- 
ticles of  great  interest.  One  of,  the 
most  timely  is  that  by  Rev.  Julius 
H.  Ward,  "The  White  Mountain 
Forests  in  Peril,"  which  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
our  forests.  Another  very  interest- 
ing paper  is  William  E.  Mead's 
"Books   and   Reading  in  Iceland." 


Another  series  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  experiences  is  announced  for 
early  publication  in  the  Atlantic  un- 
der the  title  "My  College  Days." 

The  February  Arena  is  unusually 
strong.  Its  contents  are  varied  and 
alive  with  vital  thoughts.  Among 
the  Social  and  Economic  problems 
discussed  are  "Proportional  Repre- 
sentation," by  W.  D.  McCrackan, 
A.  M.,  author  of  "The  Rise  of  the 
Swiss  Republic;"  "Compulsory 
National  Arbitration,"  by  Rabbi 
Solomon  Schindler;  "The  Power 
and  Value  of  Money,"  by  Rev.  M. 
J.  Savage,  and  "Women  Wage- 
Earners,"  by  Helen  Campbell. 
Liberal  Theology  and  Psychical  Re- 
search are  also  well  represented  in 
this  issue. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Feb- 
ruary appeals  with  uncommon  force 
to  men  of  action  and  men  of  affairs 
in  the  large  and  small  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  full  of  timely 
discussion  upon  such  questions  as 
the  municipal  ownership  of  gas  and 
electric  lighting  works;  the  problems 
of  city  transit  and  administration, 
the  gifts  of  millionaires  for  public 
purposes  in  their  respective  home 
cities,  and  such  practical  questions 
as  the  inheritance  tax.  One  can 
always  go  to  the  Review  of  Reviews 
without  disappointment.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  February  number  that 
will  perhaps  attract  most  attention 
of  all  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  great 
character  sketch  of  the  late  Jay- 
Gould,  an  English  Journalist  dealing 
with  as  distinctive  an  American 
character  as  our  new  Western  civil- 
ization has  produced. 
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SHORT  LESSONS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.     HI. 
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The  main  object  of  the  short  les- 
sons of  which  this  is  the  last,  must 
be  kept  distinctly  in  mind.  This  is 
not  to  furnish  knowledge,  but  to  il- 
iastrate  method.  The  two  main 
points  may  be  stated  again.  They 
are,  that  the  main  facts  of  the  story 
shall  be  chosen  for  presentation, 
and  that  they  shall  be  properly  re- 
lated or  organized. 

The  Discovery  of  America. 

Columbus's  Idea.  —  Christopher 
Columbus  was  a  native  of  Genoa, 
Italy,  and  was  born  about  the  year 
1435.  He  early  made  choice  of  a 
sea-faring  life.  Not  content  to  be 
merely  a  common  sailor,  he  studied 
the  sciences  related  to  his  chosen 
profession:  astronomy,  geography 
and  navigation.     He  read  books  of 


travel  and  discovery,  and  visited 
many  of  the  countries  of  which  he 
read.  He  made  a  visit  to  Iceland, 
and  also  sailed  in  the  Portuguese 
ships  down  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  He  embraced  the  sphe- 
roidal theory  of  the  earth,  which  men 
were  now  commonly  accepting  in 
the  maritime  cities  of  Europe,  with 
the  full  ardor  of  his  mind.  He 
rested  his  faith  on  the  **hulliog 
down'*  of  ships,  on  the  circular 
shadow  cast  by  the  earth  in  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  on  the  reports  that  the 
trunks  of  strange  trees  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  strange  men  had  been 
found  on  the  islands  off  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  which  had  apparently 
come  across  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  ancient  writers.     From 
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the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  he 
drew  the  conclusion  Ihat  he  could 
reach  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia — the 
Cathay  and  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo 
— by  sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  But  money  was  needed  and 
Columbus  was  poor.  He  applied  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  for  the  neces- 
sary means,  and  was  refused.  Spain^, 
too,  for  a  long  time  turned  to  him  a 
deaf  ear;  but  at  last,  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Spain  in  de- 
spair, Queen  Isabel  came  over  to 
his  side, and  guaranteed  the  expenses 
of  an  expedition  to  put  his  idea 
to  the  test. 

Columbus's  First  Voyage.  — 
Columbus  sailed  from  Palos,  Spain, 
August  3,  1492,  with  three  ships 
and  about  ninety  men.  After  touch- 
ing at  the  Canary  Islands,  he  turned 
his  prows  to  the  west  and  sailed  seas 
that  a  keel  had  never  cut.  The 
Western  Ocean  was  then  invested 
with  such  unheard  of  dangers  and 
perils  that  Columbus  had  found  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  crews  for  his 
vessels.  The  needle  turned  from 
the  pole;  the  sailors,  in  their  alarm, 
became  mutinous,  and  demanded 
that  the  commander  should  turn 
back;  but  Columbus  held  on  his  way, 
and  was  finally  rewarded  for  all  his 
bitter  disappointments  and  sore 
trials,  by  the  discovery,  on  the 
morning  of  October  12,  1492,  of 
Guanohanee,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  San  Salvador.  Landing  upon 
the  shore,  he  kissed  the  ground  in 
token  of  finding  what  he  had  so  long 


sought;  spreading  the   Spanish  col- 
ors to  the  breeze  and   drawing  his 
sword,   he    took    possession    of   the 
island  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain;  falling   upon  his 
knees,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the 
success  of  his  voyage.     After  spend- 
ing several    days  among  the  Baha- 
mas, he  sailed  to  the  southeast  and 
south,    discovering   many  other   is- 
lands,  and  among  them   Cuba  and    ' 
Hayti.     He  lingered  several  months 
in  these  delightful  regions,  and  then 
sailed    for    Europe.       He    reached 
Palos,  March  15,  1493.   The  strange, 
tale  that  he  told,  and    the    strange 
men    and    things    that    he   brought 
with  him  in  proof  of  the  tale,  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Spaniards. 
The  princes,  the  court  and  the  peo- 
ple showed  the  great  navigator  every 
mark    of    honor.      And    well     they 
might;  for 

'*To  Castile  and  Leon 
Columbus  gave  a   New  World." 

Columbus's  Later  History. — 
Such  a  thirst  for  Western  adventure 
now  took  possession  of  the  Spanish 
people,  that,  as  Columbus  said,  the 
very  tailors  begged  to  go  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  As  soon  as  prep- 
arations could  be  made,  Columbus 
sailed  again,  this  time  with  many 
ships  and  many  hundred  people. 
Spanish  settlements  were  planted  ir 
Hayti,  and  afterwards  in  other  o: 
the  islands.  Columbus  sailed  01 
two  later  voyages,  making  four  it 
all.  In  one  of  these,  in  July,  1408 
he  discovered  South  America.  W 
agreement  with   the  Spanish  Sover 
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eign  made  him  governor  of  the  lands 
that  he  discovered,  and  a  sharer  in 
the  wealth  that  he  found.  But  he 
was  not  a  successful  ruler.  Many 
of  the  colonists  were  restless  and 
turbulent;  the  great  expectations  of 
riches  that  had  been  formed  were 
disappointed,  and  ambitious  men, 
jealous  of  Columbus,  rose  to  dispute 
his  authority.  •  Once  he  was  sent 
home  in  chains  by  one  of  the  King's 
officers;  gradually  he  was  stripped 
of  all  his  rights  and  powers  by  King 
Ferdinand,  and  he  died  in  1506, 
poor,  neglected,  and  almost  for- 
gotten. 

What  Columbus  had  Done. — 
Columbus  had  found  a  new  world  in 
seeking  a  new  road  to  the  "eastern 
parts  of  the  old  one.  But  he  always 
asserted  that  he  had  touched  hands 
with  Marco  Polo.  Thinking  that  he 
had  actually  found  the  outlying 
islands  of  Asia,  he  called  San  Sal- 
vador, Cuba,  Hayti,  and  the  other 
islands  that  he  visited,  The  Indies, 
the  people  Indians.  How  much  he 
underestimated  the  size  of  the  earth, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
continent  and  a  vast  ocean  still  lay 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
search.  Columbus  did  not  ori*gi- 
nate  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  round, 
or  the  idea  that  Asia  can  be  reached 
by  sailing  into  the  West;  this, rather, 
is  his  imperishable  glory: — He  re- 
vived th^  idea  of  reaching  the  East 
by  the  way  of  the  West;  he  was  the 
first  to  propose  to  put  that  idea  to  a 
practical  test  by  trying  the  perils  of 
the  western  deep,  and  he  persisted 


in  that  determination  through  years 
of  poverty,  ridicule,  and  disappoint- 
ment until  he  discovered,  not  in- 
deed Asia,  but  America.  It  was  left 
for  another  to  carry  out  his  idea. 

The  Partition  of  the  Ocean. 
— The  successes  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  African  coast,  and  of  Colum- 
bus in  the  West,  made  it  plain  that 
vast  regions  of  the  earth  before  Un- 
known would  now  be  opened  up  to 
civilization.  So  Portugal  and  Spain 
in  1494,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  made  an  agreement  to  exclude 
all  other  nations  from  the  new-found 
lands  and  seas,  and  to  divide  them 
between  themselves.  They  accord- 
ingly made  the  meridian  370  leagues 
west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  thfe 
dividing  line:  Portugal  to  take  all 
lands  east  of  this  line  not  inhabited 
by  Christian  people,  whether  discov- 
ered or  yet  to  be  discovered,  and 
Spain  all  similar  lands  west  of 
that  line.  The  two  nations  were 
not  only  unable  to  exclude  other  na- 
tions from  the  competition,  but  they 
had  great  difficulty  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  between  themselves.  One 
serious  question  was,  where,  the  me- 
ridian 370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  would  fall  on  the  od- 
posite  side  of  the  globe;  and  it  was 
this  question  that  led  to  the  first  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  earth. 

Magellan's  Voyage. — We  have 
seen  already  that  in  1498,  Vasco  da 
Gama  reached  the  Indies,  and  thus 
proved  the  correctness  of  Prince 
Henry's  great  idea.  The  Portuguese, 
however,  kept  on  farther  to  the  east 
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and  finally  reached  the  Moluccas  or 
Spice  Islands,  about  the  year  1500. 
One  of  the  Portuguese  who  visited 
these  islands  was  Magellan,  a  skill- 
ful navigator,  learned  in  geography, 
and  nautical  science,  and  a  man  of 
the  greatest  courage  and  fortitude. 
Returning  from  the  India  seas  to 
Europe,  he  served  some  time  in 
Africa.  Taking  offense  at  some- 
thing done  or  said  by  the  King  of 
Portugal,  he  renounced  his  native 
country,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  told  the 
king  that  the  Portuguese  had  gone 
too  far  east,  that  the  Spice  Islands 
were  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  line 
agreed  upon  in  1494,  and  said  he 
would  prove  this  to  be  true  if  the 
king  would  give  him  the  necessary 
means.  Charles  V.  listened  eagerly 
to  what  the  bold  navigator  said,  and 
complied  with  his  request.  Magel- 
lan sailed  in  August,  15 19.  The 
voyage  was  one  of  unexampled 
length  and  difficulty.  Magellan  dis- 
covered and  sailed  through  the  strait 
named  after  him;  he  gave  its  name 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  he,  first  of  men 
named  in  history,  sailed  across  its 
vast  expanse;  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle  with  the  savages  of  an  island 
he  visited;  but  his  successor  in  the 
command  still  kept  on;  and  Magel- 
lan's flag-ship.  The  San  Vittoria^  af- 
ter battling  with  the  dangers  of 
strange  seas  for  three  years,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1522,  returned  to  Spain. 
She  had  circumnavigated  the  earth. 
In  so  doing  she  had  fulfilled  the  idea 


of  Columbus,  and  demonstrated  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth. 

The  Two  RoAds  to  India. —  It 
was  a  good  many  years  before  the 
road  that  Magellan  had  discovered 
was  used  for  commerce  even  by  the 
Spaniards.  But  the  road  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  came  into  im- 
mediate use.  The  India  trade^ 
diverted  from  the  Mediterranean^ 
flowed  in  the  new  channel;  the  Ital- 
ian states  and  cities  began  at  once 
to  decline;  and  the  states  and  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  shore  began  to  take 
a  new  place  in  the  world;  and  by  and 
by  European  civilization  began  to 
front  west,  toward  America.  But 
Portugal  long  maintained  an  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  eastern  road,  as 
Spain  did  afterward  of  the  western; 
and  as  a  result,  other  nations,  a«  the 
English  and  the  French,  were  com- 
pelled either  to  search  for  a  new 
road  or  consent  to  exclusion  fronn 
the  East  altogether. 


The  great  sources  of  wisdom  are 
experience  and  observation.  To 
open  and  fix  the  eyes  upon  what 
passes  without  and  within  us  is  the 
most  fruitful  study.  Books  are  use- 
ful chiefly  as  they  help  us  to  inter- 
pret what  we  see  and  experience. 
When  they  absorb  men  as  they  some- 
times do,  and  turn  them  from  the 
observation  of  nature  and  life,  they 
generate  a  learned  folly  for  which 
the  plain  sense  of  the  illiterate 
could  not  be  exchanged  but  at 
great  loss. — Channing. 
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BY    SUPT.   ANDREW    S.   DRAPER,  CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 
(  AlMtraet  ot  a  paper  read  bef  re  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  As8ociation.at  Cleveland,  Feb.  11,189S . ) 


The  claim  now  frequently  made 
that  teaching  should  rank  among  the 
professions  is  an  encouraging  sign. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  in- 
quire what  constitutes  a  profession. 
No  other  words  in  our  language  ^re 
used  more  thoughtlessly  than  **  pro- 
fessor" and  **  profession."  The 
dancing  master  as  well  as  the  school 
master  is  called  ** professor."  A 
man  about  to  die  on  the  gallows  the 
other  day  alluded  to  his  executioner 
as  "the  professor."  The  term  pro- 
fession was  formerly  confined  to  the- 
ology, medicine  and  law;  but  the 
tendency  is  to  extend  its  application 
to  music,  painting,  architecture,  and 
even  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

There  is  need  of  discrimination. 
A  line  should  be  drawn  somewhere. 
It  seems  fitting  to  include  in  the 
professions  those  intellectual  pur- 
suits which  require  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill  obtainable  only 
by  protracted  study  and  practice.  A 
professional  man  or  woman  should 
have  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind 
capable  of  operating  upon  its  own 
motion  and  of  adding  something  to 
the  world's  fund  of  original  thought; 
he  should  also  have  a  special  equip- 
ment for  some  particular  field  of  intel- 
lectual activity. 

By  common  consent  of  the  edu- 
cated world,  broad  and  sound  schol- 
arship is  the  basis  of  all  the  profes- 


sions. Professional  men  and  women 
must  know  more  than  the  common 
catch-words  and  technical  phrases 
of  a  profession.  A  liberal  educa- 
tion is  the  necessary  antecedent  of 
special  training  for  professional  em- 
ployments. A  teaching  profession 
cannot  be  built  upon  a  foundation 
no  broader  than  a  common  school 
education.  There  must  be  a  schol- 
arship basis  to  start  with  which  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
scholarship  of  members  of  the  learned 
professions. 

Beyond  scholarship,  teachers  must 
be  experts  in  their  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  They  must  know  the 
developing  processes  of  the  human 
mind,  must  understand  the  philoso- 
phy of  education  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  educational  work. 
They  must  know  of  the  best  methods 
for  transmitting  knowledge,  and  be 
able  to  discriminate  among  methods, 
so  as  to  employ  the  best  methods  for 
each  new  case,  and  so  be  able  to  get 
the  best  results  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

The  normal  school  is  the  place 
for  this  special  training.  Just  as 
the  student  of  medicine  goes  to  a 
medical  school  and  the  law  student 
to  a  law  school,  the  person  prepar- 
ing to  teach  should  attend  a  normal 
training  school.  But  finished  schol- 
arship has  for  the  most  part  avoided 
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the  normal  schools,  because  the 
ground  has  been  so  largely  occupied 
by  immaturity,  and  these  schools 
have  been  compelled  to  do  element- 
ary and  preparatory  work  instead  of 
professional  work. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  been  very 
tardy  in  the  matter  of  establishing 
normal  schools,  and  is  almost  alone 
among  her  sister  states  in  this  re- 
gard. Prussia  has  119  state  normal 
schools,  and  France  175  of  them.  If 
this  proportion  were  maintained  in 
Ohio  we  should  have  sixteen  state 
normal  schools. 

The  cities  of  Ohio  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  meeting  this 
want.  Nearly  500  teachers  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  at  present  are 
graduates  of  the  Cleveland  Normal 
School;  and  the  work  done  in  this 
school  is  second  to  that  in  no  other 
school  of  its  kind  which  I  have 
ever  visited. 

Although  the  State  has  been  slow 
in  this  regard,  if  it  would  enter  upon 
this  policy  now  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  other  states,  the  delay 
would  not  be  without  its  advantages. 
If  even  one  normal  school  of  high 
grade  were  established  in  Ohio,  it 
would  do  much  to  lift  the  business  of 
teaching  into  the  rank  of  a  profes- 
sion. Meanwhile,  it  would  be  well 
if  every  college  and  secondary  school 
in  the  State  would  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work. 

We  must  discriminate,  and  teach 
the  people  to  discriminate,  between 
the  novices  who  must  for  the  time 


be  employed  in  the  schools  and 
those  who  have  had  professional 
training.  The  untrained,  the  unpro- 
fessional, must  be  excluded  from  the 
more  responsible  and  more  remuner- 
ative positions.  Ohio  should  at  once 
enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment, in  city  or  village  schools,  of 
any  teacher  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education  and  a  year  of  nor- 
mal training. 

Professional  teachers  should  con- 
trol the  gateways  to  the  profession. 
Only  clergymen  examine  and  license 
clergymen.  It  would  be  deemed 
absurd  for  any  but  lawyers  to  under- 
take to  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
legal  profession.  And  so  of  the 
medical  profession.  Professional 
teachers,  not  laymen^  must  examine 
and  license  teachers. 

The  professional  spirit  of  the 
teacher  should  continually  gain 
strength.  A  physician  who  does  not 
grow  through  unceasing  exertion, 
ceases  to  be  a  physician.  A  lawyer 
who  does  not  broaden  and  strengthen 
through  labor  and  experience,  ceases 
to  be  a  lawyer.  So  it  is  with  the 
teacher.  One  who  does  not  continue 
to  read,  who  does  not  gain  strength 
through  experience,  who  does  not 
feel  the  professional  spirit,  who  does 
not  find  in  himself  the  strength  of 
mind  and  the  power  of  thought 
which  can  and  will  move  outward 
and  forward  on  its  own  motion,  who 
does  not  grow  kindlier,  richer  and 
stronger  with  the  advancing  years, 
has  no  place  in  a  teaching  profession. 
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We  may  as  well  all  understand 
that  there  is  no  cross-lot  road  to  a 
teaching  profession.  Without  a 
scholarship  which  is  at  home  in  any 
intellectual  center,  without  special 
training  which  can  prove  its  utility, 
without  public  discrimination  be- 
tween professionals  and  amateurs, 
without  an  entire  cessation  of  indis- 
criminate licensing,  without  an  en- 
tire elimination  of  favoritism,  >\ith- 
out  social  position  and  moneyed  re- 
wards commensurate  with  merit, 
without  an  interest  which  is  more 
than  pecuniary,  without  entire  and 
lifelong  devotion,  without  personal 
pride  and  mutual  respect,  without 
jealous  care  for  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  all,  without  alertness 
which  discerns  or  creates  opportu- 
nities for  the  advance  of  the  whole 
line,  without  legend  and  tradition, 
without  song  and  story,  without  the 
strength  to  jostle  the  crowd  and 
wrest  honorable  positions  from  the 
selfish,  the  unthinking  or  the  un- 
scrupulous, there  can  be  no  teach- 
ing profession. 

With  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way, 
there  is  a  manifest  educational  awak- 
ening throughout  the  country.  If 
we  survive  twenty  years,  we  shall 
witness  advances  in  learning  more 
marked  than  the  country  has  ever 
known  before.  The  multiplication 
of  professional  superintendents 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  business  affairs  and  the 
professional  interests  of  the  school 
are  being  separated  and  committed 
to     entirely    distinct    authorities,    a 


great  reform  in  which  Cleveland  has 
led  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
is  most  encouraging.  No  less  sig- 
nificant is  the  great  movement  now 
sweeping  the  country  for  the  liberal  ^ 
education  of  women.  With  the  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  women, 
*  the  collegiate  education  of 
women  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment.  ' 

Indeed,  there  are  many  things  to 
encourage  and  few  to  discourage 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  noblest 
of  all  callings  and  are  jealous  of  its 
good  name  and  standing;  but  they 
must  not  forget  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  its  future  in  large  measure. 
Reforms  are  necessary  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  teachers  of  the  country 
can  bring  about  reforms.  If  the 
teachers  of  Ohio  will  remember  that 
all  general  reforms  have  their  in- 
ception in  public  sentiment  and  their 
fruitage  in  legislation,  and  will  make 
sentiment  as  they  may  and  demand 
legislation  of  the  proper  kind  and  at 
the  proper  place  with  the  determina- 
tion to  have  it  or  know  the  reason 
why,  the  way  will  be  speedily  opened 
and  there  will  be  a  perceptible  ad- 
vance toward  the  evolution  and  the 
recognition  of  a  teaching  profession. 

It  requires  men  of  great  and  ver- 
satile experience  to  be  able  to  ask 
such  suggestive  questions  as  can 
fully  test  the  general  knowledge  and 
capacity  of  a  teacher.  Examining 
boards  have  a  difficult  duty  to  per- 
form, and  hence  should  be  composed 
of  professional  teachers.  —  Corthall. 
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PROGRESS  IN  EDUCATION  t'OR  WOMEN. 


BY    MISS    EMMA    M.    PERKINS,  CLEVELAND   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 
(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Nortbeastem  Ohio  Teacbers*  Association,  Cleveland,  Feb.  II,  1893.) 


In  this  Columbian  year,  when  the 
whole  world's  eyes  are  upon  our 
country,  American  women  may  well 
stand  for  a  moment  and  consider  an 
influence  which  has  made  itself  po- 
tent in  their  country's  progress,  and 
realize  what  education  as  it  has  come 
in  broader  measure  to  the  women  of 
the  country  has  done  and  will  do  for 
all  the  country's  welfare. 

In  a  country  larger  than  all 
Europe  combined,  with  one-sixth  its 
inhabitants  foreign  born,  another 
sixth  the  children  of  foreign  born 
parents,  the  question  of  the  future  is 
a  great  question,  and  all  sober  minds 
ask  themselves  how  we  are  to  an- 
swer it  in  this  western  land. 

The  Amjerican  school-room  and 
the  influences  generated  there  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  influences 
which  shall  succeed  our  times.  With 
the  new  impulse  which  has  animated 
all  education  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  university,  the  progress 
in  education  for  women  is  indissolu- 
bly  connected. 

The  civil  war  took  from  all  de- 
partments of  American  life  so 
many  men,  the  great  development 
of  the  country  materially  has  called 
so  heavily  upon  the  business  talent 
of  the  men,  that  the  school-rooms 
throughout  the  land  have  had  to  be 
filled  by  women.  These  young 
women  have  found  their  tasks  so 
congenial  in  kindergarten  and  pri- 


mary schools  that  they  have  reached 
up  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  then  up  Jiigher,  until 
we  find,  in  some  cities  like  our  own, 
all  the  grammar  schools  in  the 
charge  of  women  principals.  In 
high  schools,  we  find  women  in  as 
many  departments  as  men.  This 
represents  a  great  gain  over  the  past, 
as  the  modern  high  school  course  is 
almost  an  equivalent  for  the  college 
course  of  the  earlier  years. 

It  is  therefore  worth  considering 
how  the  higher  education  for  women 
.is  to  affect  development  along  edu- 
cational lines  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  country  as  a  whole,  65  percent 
of  the  teaching  force  are  women.    If 
the  larger  cities  are  taken  separately, 
90  percent  of  the  teachers  are  found 
to  be  women.     In  Minneapolis,  600 
women   are    teaching,  13    men.     In 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  2,075  women 
and  112  men.  In  Philadelphia,  in  a  to- 
tal of  2700  teachers,less  than  100  are 
men.       In  Chicago,    there   are  219 
men,  3081  women.     In  our  own  city 
38  men,  816  women.     Such  figures 
indicate  the  increasing  necessity  for 
progress    in    educational    lines    for 
women,  and    secure    the   thoughtful 
consideration    of  what  has  been  al- 
ready gained  for  women  in  the  last 
decades. 

The  most  interested  well  wishers 
for  women,  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
would  find   the  history  of  to  day    as 
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regards  the  educational  progress  for 
women,  more  than  their  rosiest  day- 
"dreams  had  ever  dared  to  picture. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  mother 
in  her  girlish  days  in  New  England, 
in  Mr.  Emerson's  school,  passed 
most  of  her  time  in  acquiring  a  good 
penmanship,  a  tolerable  degree  of 
arithmetic  and  a  thorough  trainingfn 
•composition.  Last  year  her  grand- 
daughter, a  senior  in  Vassar  College, 
•quoted  from  her  grandmother's  let- 
ters, and  perhaps  we  could  hardly 
better  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween two  generations  of  women 
than  in  comparing  the  limited  list  of 
the  little  maiden's  studies  under 
good  Mr.  Emerson's  training,  with 
those  pursued  by  her  granddaughter 
within  Vassar's  generous  halls. 

Thousands  of  women   of  mature 
years  in  this  country,  now  make  up 
a  collegiate  sisterhood.  These  women, 
whatever  their  work,  find  themselves 
better  prepared  because  of  their  col- 
iegiate  training.     The   numbers  are 
remarkable  when  one  remembers  the 
recentness   of   all  higher  education 
for  women.     Not  merely  the  excep- 
tionally bright  girls  now  go  to  col- 
lege; not  merely  the  clever  girls  who 
must  be  self-supporting;  the  wealthy 
classes  are  finding  that  to  hold  their 
own    in  mere  social  circles,  in  the 
various  clubs  where  women  gather, 
on  boards   of   charity,  councils  on 
educational  matters,  in    all    public 
and    benevolent    managements,    the 
drill  and  preparation  involved  in  col- 
legiate   training   gives    the  sine  qua 
non  that  goes  to  make  up  the  well 


rounded  woman  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  ^ 

The  two  largest  universities  ever 
founded  within  one  year  in  this 
country,  have  both  recognized  the 
trend  in  the  thought  of  the  time  as 
regards  women,  by  opening  their 
doors,  and  offering  their  best  and 
richest  gifts  to  them,  and  also  by 
appointing  women  on  their  faculties. 
The  Leland  Stanford  University  oh 
our  western  horizon,  the  Chicago 
University  nearer  our  conservative 
eastern  boundaries,  have  both  wel- 
comed the  strength  found  in  woman's 
educational  work. 

No  country  has  ever  in  so  short  a 
time  experienced  the  opening  of  as 
many  institutions  to  women  as  has 
our  country.  Within  a  Itttle  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  Vassar,  Smith, 
Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  The  Balti- 
more and  the  Cleveland  College 
for  Women,  Harvard  Annex  and 
Barnard  College  have  been  opened 
for  women.  Since  Michigan  Uni- 
versity admitted  women  in  1870, 
every  State  university  of  the 
West  has  done  the  same.  Cornell 
has  admitted  women  since  1872. 
Within  a  year,  Yale  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  have  opened 
their  graduate  departments  to  women. 
Within  a  month,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  decided  to  grant  de- 
grees to  women  in  its  graduate 
department.  Its  medical  school  has 
been  opened  to  women  within  the 
last  year.  If  this  list  is  increased  in 
a  similar  ratio  during  the  next  twen- 
ty-five  years,  or   if  the    number   of 
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students  enrolled  in  the  already  ex- 
isting institutions  only  increase  in 
th^ir  natural  and  healthy  ratio,  one 
can  conjecture  what  vast  and  far- 
reaching  proportions  the  educa- 
tional progress  for  women  is  assum- 
ing. The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1889  shows  that  in  that  year 
5,026  more  girls  than  boys  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  schools  of  the 
country.  That  difference  is  signifi- 
cant as  regards  the  needs  of  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  women. 
Educational  methods  have  felt  a 
quickening  impulse  in  the  spirit 
which  college  women  have  brought 
to  their  work.  The  more  perfect 
preparation  has  equipped  them  for 
their  work  as  for  a  life  work.  They 
have  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
those  of  a  lasting,  permanent,  and 
not  of  a  transient,  nature. 

The  world  is  doing  its  best  in 
atoning  for  its  centuries  of  distrust 
in  woman's  ability.  It  remains  for' 
the  women  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  they  come  forth  from  these  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  to  take  their 
places  as  serious  workers  in  helping 


to  secure  high  thinking  and  upright 
living  in  the  general  life  of  the  age. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  their  collegiate 
training,  that  college  women  are,  for 
the  most  part,  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  great  work  seems  to  be 
beckoning  them  on,  in  the  needs  of 
our  great  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  in  the  social 
questions  that  meet  us  at  every 
street  corner  and  crossing,  in  the 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered 
except  with  the  giving  of  self  with 
intellect  and  heirt. 

There  are  questions  arising  in  the 
life  of  the  country,  the  answer- 
ing of  which  the  fresh  young 
college  women  with  their  inspi- 
ration of  devotion  can  answer  as 
no  other  element  in  modern  life.  If 
their  influence  tells,  as  the  influence- 
of  pure,  high  thinking  joined,  with 
well  guided  action  of  great  numbers^ 
can  tell,  their  results  will  be  more 
far-reaching  in  the  national  welfare 
than  the  standing  armies  on  our 
western  frontiers,  or  the  war  ships 
that  fringe  our  harbors  and  line  our 
shores. 


CHEATING  NEVER  PROSPERS. 


Cathay,  January  31,  1893. 
Beloved  Editor: — I  notice  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  faculty  of 
Princeton  have  put  their  students 
upon  **their  honor"  in  examinations, 
and  that  no  watchers  will  be  allowed. 


Also,  the  further  statement  that  **the 
students  rejoice  thereat." 

This  is  what  I  have  longed  for 
during  these  many  years,  a  sort  of 
Arcadian  innocence,  no  watchers,  no. 
cheating,      no     unsanctified     boys. 


Cheating  Never  Prospers, 
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There  I  am  with  the  faculty  every 
time  and  some  to  spare.  So  sweet, 
so  childlike,  so  infantile,  so  angelic, 
as  it  were. 

We  all  know  that  we  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  my  three-year- 
old  is  a  type  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty.  No  trace  of  guile  or  de- 
ceit is  in  his  smiling  face.  Never- 
theless, he  will  deny  his  own  name 
and  declare  that  the  youngster  of 
that  name  has  gone  to  Cincinnati, 
and  that  the  semblance  he  presents 
is  the  worser  half  of  his  elder  brother. 
This  only  for  a  sample,  (his  other 
prevarications  are  measured  only  by 
centimeter-second-gramme-units  of 
his  imagination.     C.  S.  G.) 

I  deprecate  his  tendency  to  the 
lie  direct,  the  lie  circumstantial 
and  the  other  sorts  of  lies,  and  for 
this  reason  shall  never,  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  send  him  to  Prince- 
ton where  he  would  find  circum- 
stances so  unfavorable  to  the  peculiar 
development  which  seems  a  second 
nature  to  him.  Nor  would  I  con- 
taminate the  boys  of  Princeton  with 
so  Satanic  an  example;  withal  so 
engaging,  so  persuasive,  so  given  to 
fancy  and  fable. 

For  all  that,  I  do  riot  think  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  Princeton 
boys  has  as  yet  emerged  from  his 
pupilage.  Some  doubtless  have, 
(and  thanks  to  my  experience  with 
boys),  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority are  honest  and  truthful.  I 
spent  my  freshman  year  in  a  little- 
Western  college  and  know  for  a  sure 
certainty   that   ponies  and  cheating 


i{i  examinations  wefe  tliv  ' 
of  there.     My  later  years \ 
Eastern  concern,  of  doubtful'^ 
but  even  in  * 'Botany  Bay"  no  b>x 
"my  sefused  a  pony,  and  the  cheV, 
ers   were  those  few  that  had  come 
to  us  from  Andpver,  i.    e.    from  Dr. 
Sam.  Taylor,  or  from  Yale.    fST^We 
had  a  boy  from  Princeton  thoroughly 
honest  and  lovable. 

So  far  I  agree  with  the  faculty  of 
Princeton,  that  honest  boys  need  no 
watching.  But  I  have  had  exper- 
ience, and  my  experience  leads  me 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  the  dis- 
honest boy  when  I  see  him. 

It  is  for  dishonest  boys  that 
watchers  are  set  and  traps  are  laid, 
and  rules  are  formulated.  Good- 
ness, if  we  lived  in  Utopia! 

My  first  experience  was  with  a  boy 
so  gentle,  so  guileless,  so  hedged 
about  with  honest  parents,  that  sus- 
picion was  out  of  count;  but  I  hap- 
pened to  see  him  look  at  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  naturally  I  wanted 
the  sight  also  and  saw  an  elegant 
diagram  of  the  eye  upon  which  he 
expected  questions.  Of  course,  I 
sent  him  back  to  the  next  year's 
class,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  this  did 
him  little  good. 

My  next  experience  was  with  a 
student  who  found  fault  with  me 
that  I  trusted,  in  his  words,  ''no- 
body." He  was  the  one  *'body"  I 
did  not  trust  and  I  was  resolved  to 
act  in  accordance. 

Another  "body"  denounced  me  as 
a  tyrant;  but  was  silenced  by  the 
janitor,  (full  of  current  gossip)  that 
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.^.M^v^tuiA  lOiKs  Had  better 
look  out  for  their  black  sheep. 

* 'There'  is  no  flock,  however 
watched  and  tended,  but  some  black 
sheep  are  sheltered  there." 

Hannah  Johnston,  of  saintly  mem- 
ory, reproved  me  once  for  what  she 
supposed  my  incredulity  as  to  youth- 
ful innocence.  She  became  a 
teacher,  and,  on  a  day  after  exami- 
nation, came  humbly  to  me  to  make 
confession  ''that  children  would 
cheat,  if  they  had  a  chance." 

I  have  a  paper  in  my  possession 
from  an  older  Hannah,  to  show  that 
some  teachers  will  aid  in  such  cheat- 
ing, if  the  results  will  aid  in  a  com- 
petitive examination. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin." 

Liars  will  lie,  while  honest  men 
give  testimony  against  themselves. 
All  the  same  in  class  rooms  and  in 
examinations. 

In  a  school  "the  which  I  once 
attended"  the  principle  was  laid 
down  and  enforced  that  no  student 
should  be  asked  a  question  that 
should  induce  him  to  lie.  On  this 
basis, — that  our  rules  were  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the   school;  but 


that  a  lie  was  bearing  false  testimony 
and  against  the  ten  commandments. 

I  have  kept  this  in  mind  in  my 
after  life.  I  put  no  boy  on  his 
honor.  If  I  see  him  cheat,  I  ask 
him  no  questions  but  drop  him  out 
so  quickly  that  he  does  not  know 
what  hurt  him,  and  I  make  no  ex- 
planations.    He  needs  none. 

I  note  also,  that  the  honest  boy  is 
always  on  his  honor,  whether  in 
class-room  or  out  of  it. 

Z.    X.    JONES. 

P.  S.— To  prevent  cribbing  in 
examinations,  the  Cornell  faculty 
has  decided  to  require  the  use  of  an 
official  examination  blank  book. 
These  books  will  be  handed  to  the 
instructor,  examined  by  him,  and 
redistributed  to  the  students.  No 
other  paper  will  be  allowed  in  the 
examination  room. 


•  An  effective  way  to  excite  interest 
ami  that  of  the  right  kind,  in  school, 
is  not  to  remove  difficulties,  but  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  surmount 
them.  A  text-book  so  contrived  as 
to  make  study  mere  play,  and  to 
dispense  with  thought  and  effort,  is 
the  worst  text-book  that  can  be 
made,  and  the  surest  to  be,  in  the 
end,  a  dull  one.  Secure,  therefore, 
severe  study.  Let  the  pupil  see  that 
you  are  aiming  to  secure  it,  and  that 
the  pleasure  that  you  expect  they 
will  receive  is  that  of  firmly  and  pa- 
tiently encountering  and  overcoming 
difficulty;  that  it  is  your  province  to 
lead  them  forward,  and  riot  to  carry 
them.  They  will  soon  understand 
this  and  like  \\.,\-Ja€ob  Abbott. 
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LANGUAGE  TRAINING. 


COMPILED    BY    SUPT.   B.   T.  JONES,   BELLAIRE,  O. 


If  the  teaching  is  real  teaching — 
/.  ^.,  thought  development,  all  the 
studies  after  the  third  year,  may  be 
made  the  best  kinds  of  language  les- 
sons.— Parker, 

The  knowledge'  of  language  and 
the  mastery  of  objects  should  be 
taught  together,  for  both  are  indis- 
pensable in  life. — Rooper, 

Education  consists  principally  in 
the  development  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. — Parker, 

A  wide  course  of  attainments  in 
the  various  departments  of  knowl- 
edge is  inseparable  from  a  culture  in 
the  means  of  expression. — Bain, 

Correct     speaking     and     correct 
writing  can  only  be  learned  by  con- 
stantly  speaking   and    writing   cor- 
•rectly.  — Parker, 

The  correct  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  must  be  practiced  until  it  be- 
comes a  habit. — Radestock, 

No  incorrect  form  should  ever  be 
presented  to  pupils  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  careful  reflection. — Parker, 

Language  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 
LaDguage  should  be  an  unconscious 
habit,  and  the  only  means  that  can 
develop  such  habit  is  practice, 
guided  by  correct  models  and  the 
friendly  criticism  of  the  teacher. — 
T.  M,  Balliet, 

There   is  no   necessity  for  going 
outside  of  the  regular  branches  for 


the  best  kind  of  language  teaching. 
— Parker, 

Penmanship,  spelling  and  language 
lessons  should  be  taught  mainly  in 
connection  with  other  branches. — 
T,  M,  Balliet, 

Those  persons  that  all  their  lives- 
have  been  associated  with  only  such 
as  speak  correctly  and  elegantly,  be- 
come  correct  and  good  without  any 
training  at  all. — Bain, 

Above  all  things  children  should 
be  accustomed  to  write  their  own 
ideas  in  their  own  language. — Tate^ 

Let  our  pupils  be  provided  with 
things:  words  will  follow  only  too- 
fast.  — Montaigne, 

There  are  two  classes  of  studies- 
in  the  curriculum  of  public  schools:  * 
studies  that  furnish  the  material  of 
thought,  and  studies  that  furnish  the 
symbols  of  thought. 

First  Class:  Color,  form,  num- 
ber, natural  history  and  science,, 
geography  and  history. 

Second  Class:  Oral  language  (in- 
cluding vocal  culture, pronunciation^ 
inflection,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  sentences)  fur- 
nishes the  oral  symbols  of  thought; 
reading,  the  written  and  printed 
symbols  as  means  of  thought  get- 
ting; and  writing  and  spelling,  the 
written  symbols  as  means  of  thought 
expression. —  T,  M.  Balliet, 

It  is  an  extravagance  to  require  a 
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students  enrolled  in  the  already  ex- 
isting institutions  only  increase  in 
thdir  natural  and  healthy  ratio,  one 
can  conjecture  what  vast  and  far- 
reaching  proportions  the  educa- 
tional progress  for  women  is  assum- 
ing. The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1889  shows  that  in  that  year 
5,026  more  girls  than  boys  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  schools  of  the 
country.  That  difference  is  signifi- 
cant as  regards  the  needs  of  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  women. 
Educational  methods  have  felt  a 
quickening  impulse  in  the  spirit 
which  college  women  have  brought 
to  their  work.  The  more  perfect 
preparation  has  equipped  them  for 
their  work  as  for  a  life  work.  They 
have  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
those  of  a  lasting,  permanent,  and 
not  of  a  transient,  nature. 

The  world  is  doing  its  best  in 
atoning  for  its  centuries  of  distrust 
in  woman's  ability.  It  remains  for 
the  women  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  they  come  forth  from  these  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  to  take  their 
places  as  serious  workers  in  helping 


to  secure  high  thinking  and  upright 
living  in  the  general  life  of  the  age. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  their  collegiate 
training,  that  college  women  are,  for 
the  most  part,  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  great  work  seems  to  be 
beckoning  them  on,  in  the  needs  of 
our  great  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  in  the  social 
questions  that  meet  us  at  every 
street  corner  and  crossing,  in  the 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered 
except  with  the  giving  of  self  with 
intellect  and  heirt. 

There  are  questions  arising  in  the 
life  of  the  country,  the  answer- 
ing of  which  the  fresh  young 
college  women  with  their  inspi- 
ration of  devotion  can  answer  as 
no  other  element  in  modern  life.  If 
their  influence  tells,  as  the  influence 
of  pure,  high  thinking  joined  with 
well  guided  action  of  great  numbers^ 
can  tell,  their  results  will  be  more 
•far-reaching  in  the  national  welfare 
than  the  standing  armies  on  our 
western  frontiers,  or  the  war  ships 
that  fringe  our  harbors  and  line  our 
shores. 


CHEATING  NEVER  PROSPERS. 


Cathay,  January  31,  1893. 
Beloved  Editor: — I  notice  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  faculty  of 
Princeton  have  put  their  students 
upon  **their  honor"  in  examinations, 
and  that  no  watchers  will  be  allowed. 


Also,  the  further  statement  that  ''the 
students  rejoice  thereat." 

This  is  what  I  have  longed  for 
during  these  many  years,  a  sort  of 
Arcadian  innocence,  no  watchers,  no- 
cheating,      no     unsanctified     boys. 


Cheating  Never  Prospers. 
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There  I  am  with  the  faculty  every 
time  and  some  to  spare.  So  sweet, 
so  childlike,  so  infantile,  so  angelic, 
as  it  were. 

We  all  know  that  we  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  my  three-year- 
old  is  a  type  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty.  No  trace  of  guile  or  de- 
ceit is  in  his  smiling  face.  Never- 
theless, he  will  deny  his  own  name 
and  declare  that  the  youngster  of 
that  name  has  gone  to  Cincinnati, 
and  that  the  semblance  he  presents 
is  the  worser  half  of  his  elder  brother. 
This  only  for  a  sample,  (his  other 
prevarications  are  measured  only  by 
centimeter-second-gramme-units  of 
his  imagination.     C.  S.  G.) 

I  deprecate  his  tendency  to  the 
lie  direct,  the  lie  circumstantial 
and  the  other  sorts  of  lies,  and  for 
this  reason  shall  never,  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  send  him  to  Prince- 
ton where  he  would  find  circum- 
stances so  unfavorable  to  the  peculiar 
development  which  seems  a  second 
nature  to  him.  Nor  would  I  con- 
taminate the  boys  of  Princeton  with 
so  Satanic  an  example;  withal  so 
engaging,  so  persuasive,  so  given  to 
fancy  and  fable. 

For  all  that,  I  do  riot  think  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  Princeton 
boys  has  as  yet  emerged  from  his 
pupilage.  Some  doubtless  have, 
(and  thanks  to  my  experience  with 
boys),  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority are  honest  and  truthful;  I 
spent  my  freshman  year  in  a  little 
Western  college  and  know  for  a  sure 
certainty   that  ponies  and  cheating 


1(1  examinatii>ns  were  things  unheard 
of  there.  My  later  years  were  in  an 
Eastern  concern,  of  doubtful  repute^ 
but  even  in  * 'Botany  Bay"  no  boy  of 
"my  sef'used  a  pony,  and  the  cheat- 
ers were  those  few  that  had  come 
to  us  from  Andover,  i.  e.  from  Dr. 
Sam.  Taylor,  or  from  Yale.  fST^We 
had  a  boy  from  Princeton  thoroughly 
honest  and  lovable. 

So  far  I  agree  with  the  faculty  of 
Princeton,  that  honest  boys  need  no 
watching.  But  I  have  had  exper- 
ience, and  my  experience  leads  me 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  the  dis- 
honest boy  when  I  see  him. 

It  is  for  dishonest  boys  that 
watchers  are  set  and  traps  are  laid, 
and  rules  are  formulated.  Good- 
ness, if  we  lived  in  Utopia! 

My  first  experience  was  with  a  boy 
so  gentle,  so  guileless,  so  hedged 
about  with  honest  parents,  that  sus- 
picion was  out  of  count;  but  I  hap- 
pened to  see  him  look  at  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  naturally  I  wanted 
the  sight  also  and  saw  an  elegant 
diagram  of  the  eye  upon  which  he 
expected  questions.  Of  course,  I 
sent  him  back  to  the  next  year's 
class,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  this  did 
him  little  good. 

My  next  experience  was  with  a 
student  who  found  fault  with  me 
that  I  trusted,  in  his  words,  "no- 
body." He  was  the  one  "body"  I 
did  not  trust  and  I  was  resolved  to 
act  in  accordance. 

Another  "body"  denounced  me  as 
a  tyrant;  but  was  silenced  by  the 
janitor,  (full  of  current  gossip)  that 
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students  enrolled  in  the  already  ex- 
isting institutions  only  increase  in 
th^ir  natural  and  healthy  ratio,  one 
can  conjecture  what  vast  and  far- 
reaching  proportions  the  educa- 
tional progress  for  women  is  assum- 
ing. The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1889  shows  that  in  that  year 
5,026  more  girls  than  boys  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  schools  of  the 
country.  That  difference  is  signifi- 
cant as  regards  the  needs  of  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  women. 
Educational  methods  have  felt  a 
quickening  impulse  in  the  spirit 
which  college  women  have  brought 
to  their  work.  The  more  perfect 
preparation  has  equipped  them  for 
their  work  as  for  a  life  work.  They 
have  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
those  of  a  lasting,  permanent,  and 
not  of  a  transient,  nature. 

The  world  is  doing  its  best  in 
atoning  for  its  centuries  of  distrust 
in  woman's  ability.  It  remains  for 
the  women  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  they  come  forth  from  these  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  to  take  their 
places  as  serious  workers  in  helping 


to  secure  high  thinking  and  upright 
living  in  the  general  life  of  the  age. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  their  collegiate 
training,  that  college  women  are,  for 
the  most  part,  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  great  work  seems  to  be 
beckoning  them  on,  in  the  needs  of 
our  great  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  in  the  social 
questions  that  meet  us  at  every 
street  corner  and  crossing,  in  the 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered 
except  with  the  giving  of  self  with 
intellect  and  heirt. 

There  are  questions  arising  in  the- 
life  of  the  country,  the  answer- 
ing of  which  the  fresh  young 
college  women  with  their  inspi- 
ration of  devotion  can  answer  as 
no  other  element  in  modern  life.  If 
their  influence  tells,  as  the  influence 
of  pure,  high  thinking  joined  with 
well  guided  action  of  great  numbers- 
can  tell,  their  results  will  be  more- 
far-reaching  in  the  national  welfare 
than  the  standing  armies  on  our 
western  frontiers,  or  the  war  ships 
that  fringe  our  harbors  and  line  our 
shores. 


CHEATING  NEVER  PROSPERS. 


Cathay,  January  31,  1893. 
Beloved  Editor: — I  notice  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  faculty  of 
Princeton  have  put  their  students 
upon  **their  honor"  in  examinations, 
and  that  no  watchers  will  be  allowed. 


Also,  the  further  statement  that  **the 
students  rejoice  thereat.'* 

This  is  what  I  have  longed  for 
during  these  many  years,  a  sort  of 
Arcadian  innocence,  no  watchers,  nO' 
cheating,      no     unsanctified     boys. 
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There  I  am  with  the  faculty  every 
time  and  some  to  spare.  So  sweet, 
so  childlike,  so  infantile,  so  angelic, 
as  it  were. 

We  all  know  that  we  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  my  three-year- 
old  is  a  type  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty.  No  trace  of  guile  or  de- 
ceit is  in  his  smiling  face.  Never- 
theless, he  will  deny  his  own  name 
and  declare  that  the  youngster  of 
that  name  has  gone  to  Cincinnati, 
and  that  the  semblance  he  presents 
is  the  worser  half  of  his  elder  brother. 
This  only  for  a  sample,  (his  other 
prevarications  are  measured  only  by 
centimeter-second-gramme-units  of 
his  imagination.     C.  S.  G.) 

I  deprecate  his  tendency  to  the 
lie  direct,  the  lie  circumstantial 
and  the  other  sorts  of  lies,  and  for 
this  reason  shall  never,  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  send  him  to  Prince- 
ton where  he  would  find  circum- 
stances so  unfavorable  to  the  peculiar 
development  which  seems  a  second 
nature  to  him.  Nor  would  I  con- 
taminate the  boys  of  Princeton  with 
so  Satanic  an  example;  withal  so 
engaging,  so  persuasive,  so  given  to 
fancy  and  fable. 

For  all  that,  I  do  liot  think  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  Princeton 
boys  has  as  yet  emerged  from  his 
pupilage.  Some  doubtless  have, 
(and  thanks  to  my  experience  with 
boys),  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority are  honest  and  truthful*.  I 
spent  my  freshman  year  in  a  little- 
Western  college  and  know  for  a  sure 
certainty   that   ponies  and  cheating 


1(1  examinations  were  things  unheard 
of  there.  My  later  years  were  in  an 
Eastern  concern,  of  doubtful  repute^ 
but  even  in  **Botany  Bay"  no  boy  of 
"my  sef'used  a  pony,  and  the  cheat- 
ers were  those  few  that  had  come 
to  us  from  Andover,  i.  e.  from  Dr. 
Sam.  Taylor,  or  from  Yale.  fST^We 
had  a  boy  from  Princeton  thoroughly 
honest  and  lovable. 

So  far  I  agree  with  the  faculty  of 
Princeton,  that  honest  boys  need  no 
watching.  But  I  have  had  exper- 
ience, and  my  experience  leads  me 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  the  dis- 
honest boy  when  'I  see  him. 

It  is  for  dishonest  boys  that 
watchers  are  set  and  traps  are  laid, 
and  rules  are  formulated.  Good- 
ness, if  we  lived  in  Utopia! 

My  first  experience  was  with  a  boy 
so  gentle,  so  guileless,  so  hedged 
about  with  honest  parents,  that  sus- 
picion was  out  of  count;  but  I  hap- 
pened to  see  him  look  at  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  naturally  I  wanted 
the  sight  also  and  saw  an  elegant 
diagram  of  the  eye  upon  which  he 
expected  questions.  Of  course,  I 
sent  him  back  to  the  next  year's 
class,  but,  as  it  turned  out,    this  did 

him  little  good. 

My  next  experience  was  with  a 
student  who  found  fault  with  me 
that  I  trusted,  in  his  words,  **no- 
body."  He  was  the  one  ''body"  I 
did  not  trust  and  I  was  resolved  to 
act  in  accordance. 

Another  "body"  denounced  me  as 
a  tyrant;  but  was  silenced  by  the 
janitor,  (full  of  current  gossip)  that 
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differentiated,  like  the  mind  of  the 
child — the  greatest  whole  which  the 
child  can  grasp  and  control.  He  is 
not  placed  in  the  midst  of  confusi-ng 
particulars  and  asked  to  unify  them. 

I  would  have  the  child  see  the* 
flower  in  the  field,  living  and  related 
to  its  companions.  While  he  ob- 
.  serves  its  form  and  color,  and  ex- 
presses his  impression  of  it  by  means 
of  the  hand,  in  drawing,  coloring, 
modeling,  let  him  see  it  by  the  im- 
agination in  poetry.  Then  let  him 
express  his  thoughts  about  it  in  lan- 
guage. 

If  we  begin  by  dissecting  the  ob- 
ject, it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
child  to  reunite  the  details  to  form  a 
concept  of  the  whole.  But  if  we 
view  it  first  as  a  whole,  getting  the 
life  and  spirit  of  it,  it  is  safe  to  go 
to  the  parts,  and  try  to  see  each  in 
relation  to  the  whole.  Then  let  the 
external  description  be  given  with 
the  greatest  accuracy. 

Writing  and  printed  forms  should 
come  to  the  child  as  a  necessary 
method  of  giving  permanence  to  his 
thoughts.  No  reading  lesson  is  more 
interesting  to  him  than  that  which 
he  composes  himself.  The  first 
reading  lessons  should  be  based  upon 
the  child's  observation  of  nature. 

From  the  first,  children  should 
read  for  information,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  naming  words  merely. 
Many  believe  that  children  cannot 
learn  anything  until  they  have  been 
taught  to  read  with  sufficient  skill  to 
get  knowledge  from  books. 

The   formal    side    of    reading  — 


learning  words  and  letters  —  offers 
some  mental  discipline,  but  so  little 
that  after  a  year  of  drill  we  find  that 
the  green  'fields  of  knowledge  are  not 
attractive,  as  they  were  at  first,  and 
children  wait  with  patience  or  indif- 
ference to  be  drilled  into  more  forms. 

To  observe,  to  think,  to  talk  and 
read  in  sentences,  about  things  that 
are  of  real  interest,  and  that  have  a 
permanent  value,  is  the  main  work 
in  language,  for  the  first  year  or 
two  of  school.  As  the  mind  unfolds 
by  its  own  spontaneous  activity, 
children  grasp  more  complex  rela- 
tions and  express  these  relations  in 
the  complex  sentence.  They  group 
related  things,  and  subordinate  the 
less  important  parts  of  the  discourse. 

Exercises  may  be  given  in  con- 
structing complex  from  simple  sen- 
tences. I  am  sure,  however,  that 
the  complex  sentence  should  never 
be  forced  upon  the  pupil  in  ^compo- 
sition writing.  Many  good  writers 
never  use  it  at  all.  Simple,  strong, 
plain  speech  is  always  respectable. 
School  compositions,  as  a  rule,  are 
too  artificial,  jtoo  foreign  to  the  real 
thought  and  style  of  those  who  write 
them. 

The  forms  of  discourse  used  by- 
children  are  simple  description, 
which  represents  an  object  as  it  is  at 
any  one  time,  and  simple  narration, 
which  represents  the  object  as 
changing  in  time.  The  form  of 
poetry  may  be  narration  or  descrip- 
tion, but  these  forms  are  used  to 
give  a  more  extended  view  than  the 
merely  external. 
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The  style  of  the  pupil  is  formed, 
not  only  by  writing  but  by  reading 
the  best  that  others  have  written,  and 
making  the  effort  to  reproduce  it. 
Franklin  tells  how  he  learned  to 
write  prose.  "I  met  with  an 
odd  volume  of  the  Spectator.  I 
took  some  of  the  papers  and  mak- 
ing short  hints  of  the  sentiment  in 
each  sentence,  I  laid  them  by  for  a 
few  days,  and  then,  without  looking 
at  the  book,  tried  to  complete  the 
papers  again  by  expressing  each 
hinted  sentiment  at  length." 

An  exercise  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  literature,  or  sci- 
ence, may  be  given  by  passing  the 
printed  selection,  allowing  children 
to  read  five  or  ten  minutes,  then 
taking  up  the  lesson  and  having  the 
effort  made  to  reproduce  it.  Let 
pupils  correct  their  own  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The 
cojrect  use  of  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion marks  can  best  be  taught  in 
some  such  way  as  this,  by  use.  If 
we  teach  the  sentence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  marks  and  capitals, 
and  use  this  method  only,  the  mo- 
ment children  begin  to  write  their 
thoughts  freely,  capitals  and  periods 
vanish,    because     they     have     not 


formed  the  habit  of  bringing  form 
and  sense  together. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said  that  our 
American  civilization  is  not  interest- 
ing. He  says,  **The  common  and 
average  thing  is  our  danger.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  of  attainment.  It 
consists  in  the  ability  to  read,  write 
and  calculate. 

'  ^Popular  education  in  England  fails 
to  train,  not  only  the  sense  of  beauty, 
but  the  soul  and  feelings  generally. 
I  find  frequently  in  my  notes  on  for- 
eign schools  this  entry — The  chil- 
dren human.  It  is  literature  which 
gives  this  training." 

I  think  mathematical  studies  will 
always  hold  their  place  as  great  sub- 
jects for  mental  discipline  and  clear 
concise  expression;  but  perhaps  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  arithmetic 
in  elementary  schools  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  value. 

I  cannot  hope  to  throw  a  clear 
strong  light  upon  this  important 
subject,  but  we  must  state  our  prob- 
lem, hoping  that  a  clearer  view  may 
come  with  the  effort.  We  can  learn 
with  and  from  the  children.  Let  us 
take  the  child  by  the  hand  and  see 
how  far  we  can  go  along  the  steep 
mountain  path. 


OHIO  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


BY    CHARLES    HAUPERT,    STATE    SECRETARY. 

Ohio    was  the  first  State  to    or-  broader  culture  and  greater  familiar- 

ganize  a  teachers'  reading  circle.   In  ity  with  professional  literature.      It 

the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  many  has  been  a  factor  in  arousing  a  new 

teachers  have  through  it  reached  a  interest  in  the  study  of  child-life  and 
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promoting  a  better  professional 
spirit.  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  feel  that  the  outlook  for 
the  work  in  the  future  is  encourag- 
ing. I  feel  that  the  following  points 
are  worth  a  brief  consideration  by 
all  in  any  way  interested  in  this 
movement: 

Very  much  depends  upon  a  wise  se- 
lection^ at  the  county  institute,  of  a 
Corresponding  Secretary  whose  duty 
it  is  to  have  general  charge  of  the 
work  in 'ihe  county.  He  should  see 
that  local  circles  are  organized,  that 
circulars  are  distributed,  and  that 
an  annual  statement  of  the  work  in 
the  county  is  made  to  the  Comniis- 
sioner  of  Common  Schools,  not 
later  than  the  first  of  June. 

This  is  a  responsible  position. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  thus 
elected  should  work  diligently  dur- 
ing the  institute  to  get  the  work 
upon  a  good  footing.  He  can  make 
himself  useful  to  the  teachers  of  his 
county  and  aid  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  general. 

//  is  essential  to  begin  as  early 
in  the  school  year  as  possible.  It  is  a* 
good  plan  to  form  local  organizations 
during  the  session  of  the  institute. 
While  this  is  not  always  practicable, 
there  are  advantages  in  this  plan. 
The  teachers  are  then  more  or  less 
enthusiastic.  They  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  to  secure  their  books, 
and  get  down  to  actual  work  in  fine 
weather  and  good  roads,  before  the 
annual  cram  for  teachers*  examina- 
tions.    Local  circles  frequently  can 


in  this  way  have  an  opportunity  also 
of  doing  additional  work  suited  to 
their  tastes  and  wants. 

The  county  examiners  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  the  movement  a 
success  in  their  county.  We  have 
found  from  experience  in  the  State 
that  little  has  been  done  among  dis- 
trict teachers  in  counties  in  which 
the  work  did  not  have  the  sympathy 
and  endorsement  of  the  examiners. 
In  a  number  of  counties  the  exami- 
nations in  Theory  and  Practice  have 
been  based  upon  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle courses,  and  the  results  have 
been  very  good.  Teachers  felt  that 
they  had  something  definite  to  study, 
and  grew  into  the  habit  of  buying 
and  reading  books.  Interest  in  pro- 
fessional reading  was  the  result. 

Institute  instructors  should  do  much 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  broader 
literary  and  professional  culture,  to 
be  attained  by  associated  effort  in 
reading  clubs.  These  afford  advan- 
tages that  teachers  everywhere  need. 

Among  them  might  be  mentioned 
a  regular  time  and  place  of  meeting: 
a  free  exchange  of  opinions  upon 
some  text  after  careful  preparation; 
and  the  elevating  and  inspiring  ef- 
fect of  coming  in  contact  with  other 
teachers. 

Superintendents  may  with  most  ex- 
cellent results  use  the  reading  circle 
as  a  means  of  power  in  their  work. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  how, 
in  many  places,  where  teachers  have 
no  professional  training,  they  can 
get  along  without  these  meetings.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  up  some  definite 
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line  of  study  at  times.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  teachers  may  be  brought  to 
a  point  where  they  will  get  beyond 
mere  temporary  devices  and  meth- 
ods, to  the  underlying  principles  of 
pedagogy  and  psychology;  they  will 
learn  to  investigate  and  study  for 
themselves;  they  will  learn  to  stand 
alone;  there  will  then  be  less  me- 
chanical work  and  better  teaching. 
The  attitude  of  the  leading  teachers 
in  any  community  toward  this  move- 
ment is  an  important  factor  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  successfully.  They 
should  lead  where  they  expect  the 
younger  teachers  to  follow.  This 
has  been  the  greatest  barrier  to  suc- 
cess in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
The  great  question  in  the  matter  is 
to  get  the  co-operation  and  active 
support  of  the  more  influential 
teachers.  So  far  as  we  can  learn, 
the  young  teachers  everywhere  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages,  but  many 
of  the  more  prominent  teachers  are 
inclined  to  have  very  little  connec- 
tion with  the  work.  There  are  var- 
ious reasons  assigned  for  this.  Indif- 
ference, petty  jealousies,  pre-occu- 

pation  with  matters  not  connected 
with  school  work,  are  often  given. 
Some  feel  that  they  cannot  spend 
the  time,  some  do  not  find  it  just 
convenient  to  meet  at  a  given  time 
and  place,  and  others  are  not  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money  for  the 
books.  But  one  of  the  main  troub- 
les lies  in  the  fact  that  many  are  un- 
willing to  become  learners.  They 
have  fears  that  some  one  may  make 
the  fatal  discovery  that  there  are 
some  things  they  do  not  fully  know. 


They  fear  that  some  one,  who  is 
studious,  progressive,  and  full  of 
professional  spirit,  will  eclipse  them 
in  this  teachers*  conference. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  these  facts, but 
I  know  them  to  be  true  in  many 
places.  The  leading  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, high  school  teachers,  and 
superintendents  must  take  an  active 
part  in  this  matter,  or  it  cannot  be 
made  a  success. 

The  teachers'  reading  circles  of 
the  country  have  grown  in  number 
and  usefulness,  until  they  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  American  educa- 
tion. Ohio  teachers  should  keep 
themselves  in  line  with  this  move- 
ment. 

New  Philadelphia,  O. ,  Feb,  /f,  iSgj, 

The  farmer  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  crush  with  roller,  har- 
row, and  hoe,  the  stubborn  clods  of 
his  field;  but  under  the  action  of 
rain,  frost,  sunshine,  and  gravity, 
how  often  those  same  stubborn  clods 
fall  to  pieces  of  themselves,  and 
crumble  down  about  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  and  the  barley!  So  the 
teacher  finds   it  difficult  to   subdue 

and  reform  incorrigible  propensities 
that,  if  left  alone,  will  soften,  yield, 
and  disappear,  under  the  beneficent 
influences  which  commonly  bear 
upon  youth.  How  many  efficient 
assistants  every  teacher  might  have 
if  he  were  wise  enough  to  recognize 
them!  The  first  assistant  ought  al- 
ways to  be  the  teacher's  own  pupil. 
Ah!  I  spoke  without  reflection, and 
should  have  said  the  teacher  is  only 
first  assistant  to  the  learner;  for  real 
education  must  always  be,  in  the 
main,  self-help.  —  Venable, 
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ARITHMETICAL  ANALYSIS. 


BY    H.   L. 

The  following  method  of  analysis 

has  been  found  valuable: 

If  24  men  in  9  days  of  7  hours  each, 
dig  a  trench  300  feet  long,  5  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  deep,  how  many  hours  a 
day  must  20  men  work  to  dig  one  360 
feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep 
in  10  days? 

1.  Begin  with  the  number  which 
is  of  the  denomination  of  the  re- 
quired  answer. 

2.  Reason  from  the  given  num- 
ber in  the  conditions  to  unity;  from 
unity  to  the  corresponding  number 
in  the  question. 

3.  Do  not  reduce  step  by  step. 
Complete  the  analysis  and  cancel. 

When  the  oral  work  of  the  analy- 
sis  of   the  above  problem  is  com- 
pleted, the  written  work  will  be  as 
follows: 
i   X    V  X  ^(^  X  f  X  T^jT   X  ,i^  X 

M^xix}xixf= 

The  oral  work  should  *be  some- 
what as  follows: 

To  dig  a  trench  i  man  must  work 
24  times  as  many  hours  as  24  men; 
to  dig  the  same  trench,  20  men  must 
work  -1^  as  many  hours  as  i  man. 

To  dig  a  trench  in  i  day,  9  times 
as  many  hours  per  day  must  be 
worked  as  to  dig  it  in  9  days;  to 
dig  it  in  10  days,  ^\  as  many  hours 
per  day  must  be  worked  as  to  dig  it 
in  I  day. 

To  dig  a  trench  i  ft.  long,  ^^  as 

many  hours  per  day  must  be  worked 

'as  to  dig  a  trench  300  ft.  long;  to 

dig  one  350  ft,  long,  350  times  as 


PECK. 

many  hours  per  day  must  be  worked 
as  to  dig  one  i  ft.  long. 

To  dig  a  trencit  i  ft.  wide,  \  as 
many  hours  per  day  must  be  worked 
as  to  dig  one  5  ft.  wide;  to  dig  it 
4  ft.  wide,  4  times  as  many  hours 
per  day  must  be  worked  as  to  dig  it 
I  ft.  wide. 

To  dig  a  trench  i  ft.  deep,  \  as 
many  hours  per  day  must  be  worked 
as  to  dig  it  2  ft.  deep;  to  dig  it  3  ft. 
deep,  3  times  as  many  hours  per  day 
must  be  worked  as  to  dig  it  i  ft. 
deep.  When  this  is  done,  cancel 
and  reduce. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  say  "one 
man  must  work  24  times  7  hrs.  per 
day,"  *'2o  men  must  work  -^  of  24 
times  7  hrs.,"  etc.  Confine  each 
discussion,  or  step,  to  unity  and  the 
number  under  discussion.  Each 
step  of  the  argument  must  produce 
a  result  which  is  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  answer  required. 

Insist  upon  logical  and  grammati- 
cal accuracy  in  every  statement.  If 
you  think  the  above  analysis  defec- 
tive in  those  respects,  correct  them 
to  your  taste. 

Do  not  supply  your  pupils  with  a 
set  form  of  words  in  which  to  "say" 
the  analysis.  Develop  it.  Make 
the  analysis  valuable  as  an  exercise 
both  in  thought  and  in  expression. 

If  J  of  6  yds.  cost  |3J,  what  will  f  of 
7  yds.  cost? 

The  written  work  would  be  as 
follows: 
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1^1^  xix  lxix^xix|  = 

Chancel  and  reduce. 
The  oral  work  will  be  readily  sug- 
gested by  the  work  preceding. 

A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8f  days; 
what  part  of  it  can  he  do  in  5f  days? 

8^  days  =  ^  days.     5|  days  = 
^  days. 


.  I  (the  work)  x  i,V  X  i  X  J  X  V= 
Cancel  and  reduce. 

If  I  own  ^  of  a  mill,  and  J  of  my 
share  is  worth  $8400,  what  isth^  value 
of  the  mill? 

^8400  xix  1X^X1  = 

Cancel  and  reduce. 


SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


The  following  interesting  facts 
concerning  text-books  are  taken 
from  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  a  book 
trade  journal  established  in  1852, 
and  now  in  its  forty  first  year: 

The  lack  of  any  accessible  or  ac- 
curate information  in  regard  to  the 
publication  and  sale  of  school-books 
in  this  country  and  the  general  de- 
sire for  such  information  make  some 
facts  and  statistics  oA  the  subject  of 
present  interest.  The  issue  of  the 
American  Educational  Catalogue  for 
1892  contains  the  names  and  titles 
of  over  7,000  school  text-books, 
which  are  now  published  in  this 
country  and  offered  in  the  market  to 
educational  authorities  for  adoption 
and  use  in  schools.  This  large  list 
of  separate  and  independent  publi- 
cations includes  books  of  every  kind 
and  quality,  and  adapted  to  schools 
of  every  grade,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  college.  The  list  of 
text-books  for  the  common  schools, 
as  they  are  called,  is  particularly 
large  and  varied.  The  subject  class- 
ification of  this  catalogue  shows  that 


there  are  now  published  in  this 
country  different  series  of  text-books 
fairly  to  be  counted  current  books, 
on  the  several  common  branches 
(omitting  from  the  count  supple- 
mentary or  other  special  books)  as 
follows: 

134  Different  Series  of  Readers 
116         •'  '*  Spellers 

151         *'  "  Arithmetics 

159         "  '*  Grammars 

ZZ        **  '<  Geographies 

50         *<  "  Copy-Books 

80         '<  '«  U.S.  Histories 

61         '^  '*  General  Hist. 

58         '*  "  Physiologies 

dZ        *'  "  Algebras 

According  to  the  statistics  of  1881 
there  were  in  publication  and  use  at 
that  time  98  readers,  89  arithmetics, 
79  grammars,  34  geographies,  32 
copy-books  and  77  histories.  While 
the  comparison  between  the  two 
years  is  not  exact,  because  of  differ- 
ences of  methods  of  record,  it  shows 
undeniably  a  large  increase  in 
school-book  publications  within  the 
past  decade,  and  not  a  decrease  as 
commonly  supposed. 
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The  large  number  of  school-books 
published  in  this  country,  as  repre- 
sented annually  in  the  American 
Educational  Catalogue,  may  be  tak- 
en as  a  fair  index  of  the  intellectual 
activities  and  educational  progress 
of  the  American  people.  The  con- 
trast between  the  modern  school- 
books,  with  their  improved  methods 
of  instruction,  their  superior  me- 
chanical execution  in  print,  paper 
and  binding,  and  the  school-books 
published  and  used  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  furnish  a 
most  striking  object-lesson  of  the 
remarkable  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  American  system  of  free 
education.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  that  our  improved 
school  books  have  been  an  indispens- 
able factor  in  the  progress  of  our 
schools  and  an  invaluable  adjunct 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence  among  the  people.  As 
America  to-day  stands  in  the  lead 
of  all  other  nations  in  popular  edu- 
cation, so  she  leads  in  having  the 
best,  and,  all  things  considered, 
the  <:heapest  school-books  in  the 
world. 

In  the  production  of  American 
school-books  the  ablest  talent  and 
skill  of  the  country  have  been  em- 
ployed. Some  of  the  ablest  writers 
and  scholars  of  the  age  have  been 
engaged  in  the  field  of  school-book 
authorship,  and  their  work  is  recog- 
nized as  an  honor  to  American 
scholarship  and  literature.  For 
many  years  the  publication  of 
school-books  has  been  an  important 


part  of  the  publishing  business  of 
this  country,  and  has  engaged  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  many  firms 
and  individuals.  The  publishers  of 
school  text-books  have  kept  pace 
with  the  educational  progress  of  the 
times  and  the  demands  of  the 
schools,  and  have  prepared  and  sup- 
plied with  a  liberal  hand  the  best 
school-books  that  money,  skill  and 
enterprise  could  provide.  And  any 
one  turning  the  pages  of  the  Educa- 
tional Catalogue  must  be  impressea 
that  the  educational  public  of  this 
country  is  offered  an  ''embarrass- 
ment of  riches"  in  the  way  of  good 
school-books,  and  all  at  very  reason- 
able prices. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that 
school-books,  while  they  have  been 
incomparably  improved  in  merit  and 
quality,  have  not  been  advanced  in 
price,  but  are  furnished  to-day 
cheaper  than  any  other  class  of 
books  of  similar  quality  and  excel- 
lence of  manufacture.  There  is  a 
common  impression  that  school- 
books  are  higher  in  price  than  other 
kinds  or  classes  of  books,  but  this  is 
unfounded  and  incorrect,  as  a  simple 
comparison  of  the  books  and  price 
lists  will  show  to  any  one. 

Another  erroneous  impression 
prevails  in  the  public  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  publishers  of 
school-books  in  the  United  States, 
it  being  commonly  supposed  that 
the  number  is  smaller  than  is  really 
the  fact.  The  list  of  educational 
publishers  represented  in  the  Edu- 
cational Catalogue  of  1892  numbered 
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1 88.  Of  this  large  list « about  one- 
half  are  either  exclusively  or  dis- 
tinctively school-book  publishers, 
and  are  located  as  follows:  Boston, 
15;  New  York,  27;  Philadelphia,  9; 
Baltimore,  2;  Cincinnati,  i;  Louis- 
ville, i;  New  Orleans,  i;  Chicago, 
5;  St.  Louis,  6;  San  Francisco,  2; 
other  places,  16.     Total,  85. 

Another  very  common  error  about 
school-books  is  in  regard  to  their 
aggregate  use  and  cost  in  different 
states  or  sections  of  the  country. 
Much  of  the  school-book  legislation 
proposed  in  difEerent  states,  attempt- 
ing to  control  or  regulate  the  price 
of  school-books,  is  based  on  wrong 
impressions  or  assumptions.  It  is 
assumed  that  each  pupil  annually 
purchases  all  the  books  required  in 
his  school  course,  and  the  cost  of 
this  entire  outfit  of  books  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  pupils 
enumerated  to  find  the  aggregated 
cost  of  school-books  used  in  a  given 
state  or  city.  That  such  estimates 
furnish  a  false  basis  and  lead  to 
wrong  conclusions  must  be  appar- 
ent to  any  one.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  amount  required  to  equip  a 
given  number  of  pupils  or  the 
schools  of  a  state  with  a  full  outfit 
of  books  and  the  cost  of  an  annual 
supply  of  books  for  such  pupils  or 
schools. 

What  is  the  amount  and  cost  of 
books  required  to  meet  the  annual 
demands  of  schools?  This  question 
is  often  asked,  but  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  and  channels  of  sup- 


ply adopted  in  different  states  and 
cities,  and  the  books  being  furnished 
by  so  many  different  publishers  and 
supplied  by  a  multitude  of  dealers, 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain 
the  desired  information.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  in  a  few  cities  and 
states  such  statistics  and  reports  of 
the  cost  of  their  annual  supply  of 
school-books  in  any  given  territory 
having  a  known  school  population. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  supplies  the 
pupils  in  the  common ,  schools  with 
the  adopted  books  by  direct  pur- 
chase through  a  public  officer  called 
a  * 'supply  agent,"  and  the  books 
thus  purchased  are  sold  to  the  pupils 
at  a  small  advance  upon  the  actual 
cost  as  purchased  from  publishers. 
A  certificate  from  this  officer,  dated 
November  14,  1890,  for  the  school 
year  ending  July  i,  1890,  shows  that 
during  the  preceding  school  year 
th«  pupils  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  purchased  books  amounting 
to  120,995.48.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  during  that  year  was 
55,920.  The  cost  per  pupil,  there- 
fore, was  a  trifle  over  37  cents. 

In  the  city  of  Omaha  the  books 
are  also  purchased  by  the  school 
board,  and  the  average  cost  for  the 
years  1886-89  was  ^5,550,  and  the 
average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  elementary  grades  of  the 
schools  was  less  than  15,000.  This 
shows  the  average  cost  of  school- 
books  to  have  been  a  little  over  39 
cents  for  each  pupil  per  annum  in 
that  city.  But  more  books  are  used 
in  the  schools  of  a  city  than  in  aver- 
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age  country  schools,  owing  to  their 
longer  school  terras,  greater  number 
of  studies  pursued,  and  closer  class- 
ification. Accordingly  we  will  find 
a  much  lower  average  cost  in  the 
schools  of  a  whole  state,  including 
a  large  rural  population.  For  ex- 
ample, in  West  Virginia  the  total 
sales  of  the  adopted  books  for  the 
common  schools  amount  to  about 
140,000  per  annum.  The  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
not  including. the  city  of   Wheeling, 


was  182,345,  according  to  the  latest 
reports.  This  shows  the  annual 
cost  of  school-books  per  pupil  to  be 
a  fraction  less  than  22  cents  for  that 
state.  From  the  statistics  cited  and 
others  which  might  be  given,  it  has 
been  figured  that  the  average  cost 
of  school-books  for  the  annual  sup- 
ply of  the  elementary  schools  (below 
the  high  schools)  of  any  state  will 
not  exceed  30  cents  per  pupil;  or, 
on  the  basis  of  population,  not  over 
S  cents  per  capita. 


MORE  DEVICES. 


BY    FAITH    UPTON. 
(In  Colorado  School  Journal.) 


A  young  friend  and  former  pupil 
who  is  now  experiencing  all  the 
trials  and  perplexities  of  her  first 
country  school,  writes  for  "more 
devices."  We  add  to  the  sugges- 
tions sent  personally,  these  after- 
thoughts which  may  be  welcome  to 
other  unknown  young  friends  in  sim- 
ilar positions: 

The  older  pupils  in  these  schools 
may  be  led  by  a  few  interesting 
question  talks,  to  write  short  para- 
graphs about  familiar  objects.  The 
writing  and  revising  will  occupy 
many  leisure  moments  during  school 
hours,  and  the  little  compositions 
when  finished  may  be  used  in  a 
Friday  afternoon  exercise.  In  our 
own  experience  it  was  managed  in 
this  way;  The  older  ones  wrote 
whenever  there  was  time  between 
classes.     As  we  remember  it,  there 


were  six  grades  among  the  twenty- 
five  pupils.    The  papers  were  depos- 
ited daily  in  a  box  on  the  teacher's 
desk.       One   pupil,    a    very    bright 
girl  of   sixteen,  assisted  us  in    this 
work.       She   examined    the  papers 
in    the  evening,  and  those  needing 
much  correction  were  returned  next 
day  for  the  writer  to  study  and   re- 
vise according  to  his  knowledge  of 
grammar.     By   Thursday  night    we 
would  have  ten  or  more  good  para- 
graphs ready.     Then  we  arranged   a 
program,  including    the   reading    of 
these  compositions,  songs  and  other 
general    exercises.       The     subjects 
were,  of  course,  peculiar  to  that  lo- 
cality,  and    many    paragraphs     in- 
cluded only  two  or  three  sentences. 
These    children    knew    nothing     of 
mines,  canons,  prairie-dogs,  cactus, 
ore,  mountains,  or  fifty  other  things 
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familiar  to  the  Colorado  boys  and 
girls.  Some  of  our  subjects  were 
these:  Habits  of  Woodchucks, 
Witch  Hazel,  Saturday  Afternoon  at 
Lake  Kenoza,  On  Deer  Island,  Pussy 
Willows. 

For  the  younger  children  who  can 
not  yet  form  correct  sentences  easily, 
there  is  the  daily  practice  in  writing 
names  of  familiar  objects.  Of  such 
words  as  plain,  cabin,  corral,  gulch, 
trail,  drift,  flume,  the  days  of  the 
week,  the  months,  any  words  which 
are  necessary  to  the  vocabulary  of 
that  district  and  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  writing  letters  to  distant 
friends,  a  list  is  placed  upon  the 
blackboard  to  remain  until  the  pupils 
have  learned  the  spelling  and  correct 
writing  of  each  word. 

If  there  is  no  blackboard,  the 
teacher  can,  in  half  an  hour,  make 
ten  neat  paper  copies  of  such  words. 

The  smallest  children  will  be  in- 
terested in  drawing  one  side  of  the 
school-room, placing  doors  and  win- 
dows correctly.  They  can  work 
many  times  over  this  before  the  sub- 
ject or  their  own  interest  will  be  ex- 
hausted. 

Another  exercise  for  the  older 
ones  is  what  we  used  to  call  ''Going 
Traveling."  That  is  enjoyed  by 
most  boys  and  girls,  whether  or  not 
they  like  geography.  It  was  often 
used  in  the  Fridav  exercises.  On 
Monday  morning  we  would  appoint 
two  or  three  members  of  the  geog- 
raphy classes  as  * 'Travelers"  for  the 
week.  These  travelers  could  go 
anywhere   by   means   of  wonderful 


enchanted  air-ships,  because  the 
text-books  then  used  failed  to  indi- 
cate where  there  were  railroads  or 
steamship  lines.  The  air-ships  were 
supposed  to  manage  themselves.  All 
the  travelers  had  to  do  was  to  en- 
joy the  sights  and  send  back  enter- 
taining letters  to  those  of  us  who 
stayed  at  home.  The  mysterious 
letters  were  signed  by  fictitious 
names,  (Caesar,  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Zenobia  were  the  f2Pvorites),and 
were  dropped  along  through  the 
week,  into  a  mail-box  on  our  desk. 
We  examined  the  letters,  corrected  a 
little,  and  filed  them  for  reading. 
During  our  Friday  program, we  read 
each  letter,  correcting  and  explain- 
ing aloud  all  serious  errors  in  lan- 
guage. The  letters  were  open  for 
criticism — and  sometimes  this  privi- 
lege was  used,  but  the  traveler  must 
be  reasonably  sure  of  liis  facts  in 
writing.  One  day  Johnny  rose  to 
criticise — 

''Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  says  he, 
"saw  seals  playing  in  the  ocean  near 
San  Francisco.  I  think  seals  live 
up  by  the  North  Pole!" 

This  was  satisfactorily  explained 
by  our  "Napoleon, '*  who  had  photo- 
graphs at  home  to  prove  his  state- 
ment. 

The  travelers  must  try  to  write  as 
if  they  were  really  in  the  foreign 
land.  On  the  whole  this  plan  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  a  general  inter- 
est in  geography,  both  at  school  and 
in  the  home.  There  were  old  sea 
captains  and  sailors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  were  always  ready  to  talk 
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with  the  boys,  and  show  them  their 
wonderful  stores  of  curious  foreign 
things,  and  they  would  also  indorse 
in  a  most  convincing  way,  much  of 
the  geography  text  so  hard  to  learn. 
A  variation  of  this  exercise  might 


be  made  in  this  way:  Let  each 
member  of  the  class  write  one  para- 
graph about  a  country,  river  or  city,^ 
without  mentioning  its  name.  The 
class  guess  the  name  from  the  de- 
scription. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


**  INVERTING   THE    DIVISOR." 

Being  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a 
reader  of  tHe  Monthly,  and  having 
been  for  several  years  a  teacher  in 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  replying  to  the  article  on 
"  Inverting  the  Divisor,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  February  number. 

It  is  probably  true  that  many 
pupils  do  not  understand  the  reasons 
for  all  the  processes  in  division  of 
fractions,  and  I  doubt  whether  half 
the  teachers  can  assign  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  "inverting  the  divisor;" 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
lay  it  aside  as  an  **  unknowable  mys- 
tery," nor  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  Mr.  Wyman's  way  of  disposing 
of  the  matter  will  be  so  apparent  to 
the  majority  of  learners.  In  his  sec- 
ond problem,  the  coveted  "wjiy  and 
wherefore"  is  far  more  difficult  to 
grasp  than  the  reason  for  "inverting 
the  divisor." 

The  three  cases  into  which  the 
subject  of  division  of  fractions  is 
commonly  divided  may  be  reduced 
to  one,  and  all  problems  may  be 
solved  by  this  rule:  **  Multi- 
tiply  the  dividend  by  the  divisor 
with  its  terms  inverted."  This  sets 
forth  no  "  unknowable  mystery." 


It  is  not  a  hard  thing  for  an  aver- 
age teacher  to  lead  average  pupils 
to  see  that  the  inversion  of  a  frac- 
tion shows  how  often  it  is  contained 
in  unity;  and  this  known,  it  is  easy 
to  find  how  often  it  is  contained  in 
any  number  of  units  or  any  part  of 
a  unit.     Take  this  problem:  ^ -^  % 
=  ?     The  divisor  ^  is  contained  in 
one  ^  times.     If  ^  is  contained  in 
one  I  times,  it  is  contained  in  5^  of 
one  f  of  1^  times,  which  is  f  J  or  f 
times.      This   is    the    sum     of     the 
whole  matter,  and  surely  there  is  no 
"  unknowable  mystery"  about  it. 

James  F.  Sigler. 

Jacksonville,  Texas. 


THE    GRIP    OF    THE    CLERGY. 

There  seem  to  be  still  some  places 
where  the  clergy  maintain  their  grip 
on  public  education.     A  village    of 
Canada  recently  established  a  pub- 
lic high   school,  and  chemistry    was 
one  of  the  studies  included  in   the 
course.     A  text-book  was  selected, 
but  before  being  put  into  the  pupils* 
hands  it  was  referred  to  the  Bishop 
for  his  approval.   After  an  examina- 
tion, the  Bishop  returned  the  book 
with  his  veto,  on  the  ground  that    it 
nowhere,    from   beginning    to    end. 
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contained  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  on  the  authority  of 
Judge  G ,  of  Ohio,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  business  trip  in 
Canada. 


HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

If  any  one  doubts  for  a  mo- 
ment that  higher  education  is  lost 
on  the  youths  of  America,  let  him 
read  the  following  note,  which  was 
found  on  the  school  room  floor  one 
evening  after  school. 

"Youarum  sunt  a  badibus  boyi- 
bus  et  I  canorum  lickorum  youibus 
and  dontes  youes  forgetorum  itibus. 

ri.  C  S. 


)> 


BETTER   THAN    EVER. 

lam  greatly  interested  in  your  ad- 
mirable Monthly.  I  believe  that  it 
is  better  than  ever  before. 

P.  I.  TUSSING. 
Bradford,  O,       Prin.  High  School. 


SCHOOL     COMMISSIONERS    UNABLE    TO 

WRITE. 

The  Montreal  Witness^  of  recent 
date,  reports  the  introduction,  in  the 
Provincial  Parliament  of  Quebec,  of 
a  bill  requiring  that  henceforth  all 
school  commissioners  shall  be  able 
to  write  their  own  names.  The  Min- 
ister of  Education  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that 
it  could  not  be  enforced.  A  school 
commissioner  in  Canada  corre- 
sponds to  our  school  director  or 
school  trustee.  The  dark  places  do 
not  all  seem  to  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe. 


A    BROADSIDE. 

*'01d  Fogy,"  mentioned  last 
month,  opens  a  raking  fire  upon  the 
editorial  sanctum,  in  fashion  as 
follows: 

Cathay,  Feb.  7,  1893. 
Beloved  Findlev: — Your  Febru- 
ary number  is  conspicuous  for  what 
here  follows: 

1.  Page  77. — Christmas  day  at 
Tornea  is  three  hours  long,  but  at 
Stockholm  it  is  18^  hours.  ''So 
near  and  yet  so  far."  But  (p.  78) 
June  21  is  22  hours  long,  and,  I 
suppose  at  Stockholm  a  minus 
quantity. 

2.  Page  79,  Q.  345. — Driven  into 
exile  by  Mithridates.  Old  Mithri. 
never  got  out  of  Pontus.  Marius 
"couldn't  get  to  go  agin  him"  on 
account  of  Sulla,  who  Polka'ed  Mar- 
ius about  into  Africa.  Then  Marius 
came  back  and  died  of  pleurisy  after 
seven  days  illness,  aged  71.  It  was 
his  partner,  Cinjia,  that  killed  Octa- 
vius. 

3.  Page  73.  —  You  would  have 
done  better  to  have  copied  from 
Robinson's  algebra,  p.  98,  ed.  1847, 
treating  of  the  general  problem  of 
couriers  going  toward  or  from  each 
other,  followed,  p.  102,  by  its  appli- 
cation to  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

4.  Page  77. — Hitting  at  me.  What 
does  "  coupled  with  the  true  child- 
like spirit "  mean? 

5.  Page  55. — Also  hitting  me. 
Gov.  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  Sena- 

.  tor   John    P.   Jones,  Mayor    George 
Gardner,  and  a    lot    of    prominent 
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bankers,  lawyers  and  business  men 
were  in  that  class  taught  by  Andrew 
Freese,  and  besides,  many  of  the 
most  promising,  as  pupils,  died 
young.     The  old  fogies  survive. 

6.  Page  80. — You  ought  to  curb 
your  grammarians.  The  answers 
they  give  show  that  their  reading 
and  study  is  limited.  Let  them  con- 
sult the  time-honored  book  that  you 
taught  from  in  Cleveland. — Miss  E. 
G.  Revely  (p.  (iZ)  still  accepts  it  as 
standard. 

To  which  it  is  replied  in  part: 

I.  *<The  Longest  Day  of  the 
Year"  was  a  '*  clipping"  which  may 
have  been  previously  clipped  several 
times.  It  is  evident  that  something 
has  been  omitted,  or  that  some  parts 
have  been  transposed.  In  the  sen- 
tence, <*  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  it  is 
18^  hours  in  length,"  the  pronoun 
''*it"  does  not  refer  to  "Christmas 
day"  for  its  antecedent,  but  to 
**  longest  day." 

4.  There  was  no  intention  of  "hit- 
ting'* Old  Fogy  very  hard.  He  has  a 
goodly  share  of  the  "child-like 
spirit,*'  which  includes  such  excel- 
lent graces  as  simplicity,  purity, 
teachableness,  trust,  fervent  sympa- 
thy, and  enthusiasm.  It  is  altogether 
different  from  childishness 

6.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  give 
the  "grammarians"  large  liberty. 
The  "time-honored  book"  referred 
to  is  Norlands  Weld  and  Quackenbos, 
It  is  a  good  book.  We  still  have  a 
copy.  Will  Old  Fogy  tell  the  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly  what  disposition 
this    "time-honored    book"    would 


make  of  such  a  sentence  as  "  Their 
reading  and  study  is  limited?" 


The  restoration  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  so  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive a  school  system  as  that  of 
Minneapolis  has  caused  widespread 
comment.  While  we  do  not  believe 
in  any  sense  that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  restored  to  its  posi- 
tion of  fifty  years  ago,  still  at  the 
same  time  we  agree  with  Dr.  Jordan, 
the  superintendent  of  Minneapolis, 
that  in  certain  cases  fear  of  punish- 
ment alone  can  maintain  discipline. 
The  course  of  the  Minneapolis 
schools  in  regard  to  this  matter  will 
be  watched  with  intense  interest  by 
all  educators. — Ex. 


QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  352. — The  dews  in  the  fall  are 
heavier  than  in  the  spring,  (i)  Be- 
cause the  difference  in  temperature 
between  days  and  nights  is  greater 
in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring,  since 
the  earth's  surface  and  overlying  at- 
mosphere are  losing  heat  during  the 
fall  and  gaining  heat  in  the  spring; 
and   (2)  Because    the    atmosphere, 
being  warmer  during  the  fall   than 
during  the  spring,  precipitates  more 
moisture  by  falling  in  temperature 
the  same  number  of  degrees  as  in 
the  spring,  since  warm  air  doubles 
its  capacity  for  holding  and  giving 
off  moisture  for  every  20%  increase 
of  temperature.  P.  I.  T. 

Dews  are  heavier  in  fall  than  in 
spring  for  two  reasons:  (i)  Be- 
cause we  have  more  cloudy  niglits 
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in  the  spring,  the  clouds  act  as  a 
secondary  radiator;  (2)  because  the 
earth's  surface  contains  too  much 
water;  on  account  of  this  excess  of 
water  the  sun's  rays  fail  tp  heat  the 
surface  to  as  high  a  degree  as  in  the 
fall  with  an  equal  amount  of  sun 
light,  the  cooling  will  be  proportion- 
ately slow,  and  dew  will  be  found  to 
be  deposited  upon  the  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  of  temperature. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

Because  the  denser  foliage  pre- 
sents a  larger  surface  of  thin  bodies 
well  calculated  to  reflect  heat;  there 
is  also  a  somewhat  greater  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
days  and  cooler  nights  of  autumn, 
which  is  favorable  to  condensation. 

J.  R.  C. 

Q*  353- — The  days  in  summer  in- 
crease in  length  as  w.e  go  toward  the 
north  pole.  Havana,  being  nearer 
the  equator,  will  have  a  shorter  day 
on  the  2ist  of  June  than  Cleveland. 

A.  L.  Mendenhall. 

**  During  the  summer  more  than 
one-half  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  the 
farther  north  the  greater  is  the  circle 
of  illumination  on  the  parallels,  un- 
til we  get  near  the  north  pole,  where 
the  parallels  are  entirely  under  the 
sun's  rays;  hence  the  days  grow 
longer  as  we  go  north.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  the  opposite  is 
true.  See  Maglott^s  Manual  of  Ge- 
ography. P.  I.  T. 

Q.  35  4.  — Mascotte,  or  mascot,  is  a 
person  who  is  supposed  to  bring  good 


luck  to  the  household  to  which  he  or 
she  belongs.  It  comes  through  the 
French,  mascot,  a  little  sorcerer  or 
magician;  mascottOy  witchcraft,  sor- 
cery. F.  J.  Beck. 

Q*  355- — Water  is  heaviest  at  its 

maximum  density,  which  is  39.2°  F. 

W.  S.  Maxwell. 

To  same  effect,  P.  I.  T.,  Ashley  Huff- 
man, A.  L.  Mendenhall,  and  J.  R.  C. 

Q-  356- — The  vice  president  elect 
would  succeed  to  the  presidency?  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  president 
elect  between  the  announcement  of 
his  election  by  congress  and  March 
4th.  W.  M. 

Q-  357— The  '*E1  Dorado"  of 
America  is  a  county  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  California,  of  which  the  cap- 
ital, Calloma,  stands  near  the  spot 
where  the  first  discovery  of  gold  was 
made  in  that  State.  See  Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia. 

W.  S.  Maxwell. 

Q-  358.-*'Times"  is  in  the  ob- 
jective case  without  a  governing 
word;  "save"  is  a  preposition,  shows 
the  relation  between  one  and  times) 
**one"  is  an  adjective  used  as  a  pro- 
noun in  the  objective  case,  object  of 
preposition  save.  A.  H.  May. 

Q.  359. — **Nearly"  is  an  adverb 
of  degree,  and  modifies  the  notional 
word  * 'one-half,  "according  to  Prof. 
Williams'  rule,  * 'Adverbs  modify  the 
sense  of  any  notional  word, — sub- 
stantive,   adjective,    verb,    adverb." 

**One-half"  is  a  partitive  noun, 
denoting  a  part  of  a  number  of 
things,  and  is  therefore  in  the  plural. 
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(See  pp.  1 8,  46,  and  143,  of  S.  W. 
Whitney's  * 'English  Grammar.")  It 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  verb  *'were  assembled.'* 

G.  G.  K.. 

Q.  360. — According  to  Harvey, 
"dress"  is  a  noun  in  the  objective 
case,  the  direct  object  of  made\ 
*  new,"  an  adjective  limiting  dress. 
According  to  Holbrook,  "dress"  is 
in  the  objective  case,  subject  of  (to 
be)' understood,  and  "new"  a  predi- 
cate adjective  belonging  to  dress* 

A.  H.  May. 

"Dress"  is  a  noun  in  the  objective 
case,  direct  object  of  |"made." 
"New"  is  an  adjective,  objective 
or  factitive  predicate,  qualifying 
''drtss,''— Whitney. 

W.  S.  Maxwell. 

Two  very  neat  papers  answering 
queries  358  and  359  were  received  from 
Lou  Reeder  and  Charles  Hill,  each 
aged  15,  pupils  of  Mr.  S.  Wilkins,  at 
Fletcher,  Ohio.  The  papers  are  too 
long  for  our  space,  but  they  are  very 
creditable — better  than  many  we  re- 
ceive from  teachers. — Ed. 

QUERIES. 

361.  In  Charles  Phillips's  "char- 
acter of  Napoleon"  printed  in  Mc- 
Guffey's  Sixth  Reader,  is  found  this 
sentence:  "It  mattered  little  whether 
in  the  field  or  the  drawing-room; 
with  the  mob  or  the  levee;  wearing 
the  Jacobin  bonnet,  or  the  iron 
crown;  banishing  a  Braganza,or  es- 
pousing a  Hapsburg;  dictating  peace 
on  a  raft  to  the  czar  of  Russia,  or 
contemplating  defeat  at  the  gallows 
of  Leipsic;  he  was  still  the  same  mil- 


itary  despot."     What   is  meant  by 
the  "gallows  of  Leipsic?" 

Bellaire,  O.  B.  T.  Jones. 

362.  What  three  naval  engage- 
ments wwe  fought  in  ignorance 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  already  signed? 

T.  J.  S. 

363.  ^Jas  a  teacher  the  right  to 
correct  a  pupil  for  misconduct  on 
the  way  to  or  from  school? 

Conant,  O.         B.  J.  Carlton. 

364.  What  is  meant  by  sun  fast 
and  sun  slow?    Isaac  N.  Kepler. 

Johnsville,  O. 

365.  Why  was  nothing  said  about 
the  "right  of  search"  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  following  the  war  of  181 2? 

Springfield,  O.     P.  L  M aughan. 

366.  Using  the  Roman  notation, 
is  it  proper  to  write  forty-five  thus: 
VL?  or  forty-nine  thus:  IL? 

Randolph,  O.-  E.  G.  K. 

367.  I  counted  as  many  as  six- 
teen.    Parse  words  in  italics. 

F.  B.  W. 

368.  Bid  them  be  quiet.  Dispose 
of  words  in  italics. 

Maumee,  O.  A  Subscriber. 

369.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  being 
the  man.     Parse  words  in  italics. 

W.  S.  M. 

370.  Rather  he  than  I.  Parse 
each  word.  B.  G. 

Bartlett,  O. 

Contributions  for  the  department 
of  Notes  and  Queries  received  after 
the  twentieth  of  the  month  are  too 
late  for  use  in  the  following  issue. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Signs  of  Progress. 

Supt.  Draper,  in  his    address  be- 
fore the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers'   Association,     took    a    hopeful 
view    of    the    educational  outlook. 
He  predicted  greater    advancement 
in  the   next   two   or  three  decades 
than   any   corresponding   period    in 
the   past   has    witnessed.      There  is 
certainly  good  ground  for  encourage- 
ment.    There    is   great   activity    all 
along  the  line.     The  order  has  gone 
out  and  the   forces   are   already   in 
motion.     At  no  time  in  the  past  has 
there  been  such  educational  activity 
in  Ohio  as  at  present;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  press  teems,  and  the  very  air  is 
filled,     with     educational     thought. 
Educational  books  and  periodicals 
are    multiplying,    and    the    popular 
magazines  and  newspapers   are  giv- 
ing large  space  to  educational  topics. 
Teachers'  associations   and    reading 
circles,     and    even    pupils'    reading 
circles,    are    organized    and    active 
everywhere.      An   intense   devotion 
to  their  work  characterizes    teachers 
as   never   before.       No  longer  con- 
tent with  a   monotonous   routine   of 
lessons^     they   are   eagerly    seeking 
clearer  light  and  striving  to  find  the 
better  way.     A  healthy  and  growing 
public      sentiment     is      compelling 
needed  legislation  in  Ohio  and  other 
states. 


One  of  the  most  hopeful  indica- 
tions is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  higher  education.  Every 
village  and  hamlet,  and  even  every 
prosperous  and  intelligent  rural 
community,  must  have  its  public 
high  school.  Our  young  people  are 
pressing  into  and  through  the  high 
schools  and  on  to  college  in  large 
numbers.  Higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  rapidly  multiplying, 
and  men  of  wealth  are  pouring  out 
money  in  millions  for  their  support. 

One  other  hopeful  sign  deserves 
special  mention,  and  that  is  the  de- 
cay of  sectarianism  in  connection 
with  education.  It  is  true  that  this 
venomous  viper  still  lives  and  moves 
in  some  quarters,  and  is  still  ven- 
omous. But  it  is  becoming  mori- 
bund and  must  die.  Religious  de- 
nominations are  still  building  and 
supporting  colleges,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
they  are  learning  the  folly  of  build- 
ing about  their  institutions  of  learn- 
ing such  high  sectarian  walls  as  to 
keep  out  other  denominations.  The 
college  that  gives  prominence  to  the 
peculiar  religious  beliefs  and  forms 
of  those  who  manage  it,  belongs  to  a 
past  age.  Such  a  course  lowers  the  ' 
moral  and  religious  tone  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  institution. 

A  broader  and  wiser  policy  is  be- 
coming prevalent.     It   is   becoming 
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more    and    more    the    practice    for  else    will   be   consumed    or   vanish. 

young  people  to    attend  the  college  Whether  t^ere  be  tongues,  they  shall 

most  accessible  to  them,    with    little  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge, 

regard  to  sectarian  lines;  and    many  it  shall   vanish  away.     All   our  ac- 

denominational  colleges  are  so  con-  complishments,     all    our     store    of 

ducted    that  the   church  preference  knowledge,  all  our  scholarly  attain- 

of   the    management  can  not  be.de-  ments,  are  temporary;  only  charac- 

termined    from    anything    done    or  ter    endures.     And     that    must    go 

said  in  them.     This  is  true  of  Buch-  through  the  fire.     All  the  wood, hay, 

tel  College,  with  which   I  am   more  and  stubble  we  build  into  it  will  be 

familiar  than  with  any    other.       De-  burned,   until  nought  but  the    pure 

nominationalism  is  kept  in  the  back-  gold    remains.       Character-building 

ground;  yet  I  have  never  known   an  is  the  work  of  life,  and  it  is  serjpus 

institution  in  wd'ich  a    higher  moral  work. 

and    religious    tone  prevailed.     The  But  formal  education   is  not  the 

following    statement    of    the  church  only    agency   in  character-building. 

preference    of   sttidents    now  in  at-  Character  is  a   complex  product,  in 

tendance  is  taken  from    the   college  which  all  of  the  following  elements 

register:  or  factors  must  be  recognized: 

Universalist  94  i.      Natural  Endowment,       With 

Congregational 60  ..  ,  ^.i.'         ^      j 

Methodist 38  this  we  have  nothing  to  do  save  to 

Episcopal 16  recognize,  accept,  and  use  what  Na- 

Disciple 12 

Presbyterian 9  ture  gives. 

Lutheran 9  2.     Heredity.     What    we    inherit 

Reformed 7  e  .^         •  .    ^  - 

Roman  catholic 7  ^''^^^  O"^  progenitors  is  a  mixture  of 

United  Brethren 3  good  and   evil.      Our   responsibility 

Hebrew 2  .  «     •  .      ..         .  .i* 

Without  Expressed  Preference 14  m  relation   to    it    lies   in    nourishing 

A    similar    condition    would    un-  and   cultivating   the  good,    and     in 

doubtedly  be  found   in   many    other  counteracting   and    overcoming  the 

institutions—a    condition    that   has  evil.     A  peculiar  responsibility,  one 

not    existed    to    anything   like   the  much  overlooked  and  neglected,  be- 

same  extent  in  the  past.  longs  to  us  regarding  what  we  entail 

Truly  the  present  is  a  time  of   en-  "pon  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
couragement,  a  time  of  hope.      Lift  3-     Environment.     We  sometimes 

up    the  hands   that  hang  down,  and  call    ourselves  creatures  of   circum- 

strengthen  the  feeble  knees.  stances.        Chameleon-like,     we    do 

partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  color 

Character  Building.  of  our  surroundings.     The  effect  of 

After  all,  character   is  the  endur-  environment  on  character  is  great 

ing  thing.     This  is  the  outcome  of  how  great,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate 

all  our  toil  and  all  our  striving.     All  accurately.     For  our  early  environ- 
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fnent  we  are  not,  ourselves  responsi- 
ble. One  child  is  born  and  reared 
in  a  good  home,  where  it  breathes 
an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  refine- 
ment; another,  in  a  wretched  hovel, 
in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  vileness. 
Great  is  the  sin  -of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  such  conditions  as 
the  latter.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  may  choose  and  control  our 
environment.  Sometimes  it  seems 
a  hopeless  conflict;  but  strength  to 
overcome  is  available  for  every  one. 

4.  Direct  Education,  This  in.- 
cludes  all  we  may  do  for  ourselves 
and  all  that  may  be  done  for  us  by 
our  fellow  beings,  of  direct  purpose, 
for  the  up-building  and  purifying  of 
character.  Herein  lies  our  great  re- 
sponsibility. Parents  and  teachers 
are  our  advisors  and  helpers  for  a 
time;  the  work  is  mainly  our  own. 
£ach  must  choose  his  material  and 
build  for  himself. 

5.  Divine  Influence,  This  is  the 
constant  factor.  No  other  agency 
is  so  efficient  and  constantly  availa- 
ble in  the  up-building  of  character. 
The  Highest  dwells  in  men.  As 
Emerson  has  it,  the  Maker  of  us  all 
stands  beside  us,  casting  his  dread 
omniscience  through  us  over  all 
things,  enabling  the  willing  and  obe- 
dient soul  to  know  and  choose  the 
g;ood. 


Supervision  in  Wisconsin. 

County  superintendency  in  Wis- 
consin seems  to  be  far  from  satis- 
factory.    The  Wisconsin  Journal  of 


Education  declares  that  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  it  is  educationally  a 
failure.  **The  office  is  so  involved 
in  politics,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to 
provide  for  suitable  qualifications 
under  present  conditions  that  heroic 
measures  may  be  necessary."  And 
it  is  said  that  the  better  class  of  su- 
perintendents themselves  are  in  full 
accord  with  this  judgment. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  subject  be- 
fore the  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  Wisconsin,  President  Harvey,  of 
Milwaukee,  said,  **The  County  Su- 
perintendent System  has  not  a  com- 
mendable feature;"  and  the  Associ- 
ation voted  to  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law  creating  the  office. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin 
have  put  themselves  on  record  in 
opposition  to  school  supervision, but 
to  the  system  at  present  existing  in 
that  State.  The  fault  seems  to  be  in 
the  superintendents  rather  than  in 
the  superintendency.  Under  present 
conditions  incompetent  and  unfit 
men  are  able  to  secure  and  hold  a 
large  share  of  the  positions.  The 
State  Association  recommends  the 
division  of  the  State  into  supervisory 
districts  of  suitable  size — in  some 
cases  more  than  a  county,  in  others 
less,  with  a  competent  supervisor  in 
each,  appointed  by  a  State  Supervi- 
sory Board.  The  district  supervisor 
must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion from  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, and  the  salary  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  State  Supervisory 
Board  to  secure  and  retain  the  ser- 
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vices  of  competent  persons  as  dis- 
trict supervisors. 

This  action  of  the  Wisconsin 
teachers  indicates  pretty  clearly 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round the  question.  It  is  well  set- 
tled that  the  best  results  cannot  be 
attained  in  any  system  of  schools 
without  efficient  and  judicious  su- 
pervision; but  how  to  secure  super- 
vision that  will  supervise — there's 
the  rub.  It  is  probably  true  that 
county  supervision  in  some  of  the 
states  is  worth  more  than  it  costs; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  near 
view  of  its  practical  working  usually 
tends  to  lower  one's  estimate  of  its 
value. 

Ohio's    State    Commissioner   has 

« 

pronounced  strongly  in  favor  of 
township  supervision,  and  there  is 
good  ground  for  his  preference.  It 
operates  at  shorter  range  than 
county  supervision,  is  more  readily 
controlled,  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
efficient. 


Report  of  a  Meeting  with  Pupil 
J  Teachers. 

Principal  of  School: — Miss  S. 

Pupil  Teachers: — Misses  A.  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  etc. 

Miss  A. — Do  you  think  that  a  list 
of  words  written  on  the  board  for  a 
spelling  lesson  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter? 

Miss  S. — Do  you  know  any  rea- 
son for  so  beginning  a  list? 

Miss  A, — No  reason  except  that  I 
find  a  number  of  teachers  doing  so. 

Miss  S.  —  Are    lists    in    spelling 


books  so  began?  Are  lists  of  words 
at  the  head  of  the  reading  lessoni^ 
As  you  know  no  reason  for  using  the 
capital  letter,  I  should  like  to  know 
if  you  have  found  any  reason  to  ob- 
ject to  it. 

Miss  A, — Yes  T  have  found  that 
when  I  gave  the  list  out  and  changed 
the  order  of  the  words,  wherever  the 
first  word  came  in  it  was  begun  with 
a  capital  letter.  For  instance,  the 
other  day  when  the  list  had  beeD 
written  on  the  board  by  a  teacher^ 
and  ^'complain"  was  the  first  word 
and  was  begun  with  a  capital  letter, 
the  pupils  began  the  word  in  the 
same  way  when  I  put  it  half  way 
down  the  list. 

Miss  S. — Now  that  you  have  an- 
swered your  own  question,  I  wish  to 
askwhatyoucoulddoif  you  happened 
to  be  assisting  a  principal  or  teacher 
who  was  particular  about  appear- 
ances and  strenuously  held  to  the 
first  word's  beginning  with  a  capita) 
letter. 

Miss  A. — I  think  if  there  were  a 
proper  noun  in  the  lesson,  I  should 
put  it  first,  and  pronounce  it  first 
when  I  dictated  the  lesson;  and  if 
not,  I  should  use  a  proper  noun  from 
a  review  lesson. 

Miss  B, — I  know  a  teacher  who 
wishes  the  list  to  begin  with  a  capi- 
tal letter,  consequently  she  always 
puts  first  the*  name  of  the  day  upon 
which  the  pupil  is  writing. 

Miss  C. — While  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  the  spelling  list,  do  you 
think.  Miss  S.,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
put  a  comma  after  each  word? 
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Miss  S. — Reasoning  as  we  rea- 
soned before,  how  would  you  answer 
3'our  own  question? 

Miss  C.  —  We  don't  find  the 
comma  in  printed  lists  in  spelling 
books  or  readers,  nor  can  I  see  any 
strict  sense  in  which  such  a  list 
could  be  called  a  series,  and  as  the 
general  rule  is  to  omit  punctuation 
points  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
them,  think  we  should  not  teach  the 
children  to  use  the  comma  in  such 
circumstances. 

Miss  D. — By  the  way,  Miss  S,  I 
find  so  many  teachers  omitting  the 
comma  in  the  series  when  ^^and"  is 
used  between  the  last  two  terms  of 
the  series  in  sentences  such  as  **I 
have  a  slate,  a  p^encil,  and  a  book." 
Afiss  S. — Do  you  remember  what 
I  had  you  young  ladies  do  when 
you  were  in  the  Theory  Department 
of  our  school  and  I  found  so  many 
of  you  making  the  same  mistake? 

Afiss  D, — You  had  us  look  up 
the  subject  in  Lockwood's  Lessons 
in  English,  in  Hill's  Rhetoric,  and 
in  Welsh's  Rhetoric,  and  then 
study  the  punctuation  of  simi- 
lar sentences  in  books  of  recent 
date  published  by  our  best  publish- 
ini^  houses. 

J\fiss  S. — It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  strange  that  the  custom  should 
ever  have  been  to  omit  that  comma, 
because  there  is  generally  no  closer 
relationship  in  thought  between  the 
last  two  terms  of  the  series  than  be- 
tween any  of  the  others;  although 
the    comma  is    inserted   before    the 


*'and"  invariably  now  by  the  best 
publishing  houses,  yet  I  have  had 
printers  of  some  papers  and  maga- 
zines leave  out  the  comma  in  such 
circumstances  when  I  have  been 
careful  to  have  it  in  my  manuscript. 
Miss  E, — If  the  girls  are  through 
with  that  subject,  I  wish  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  the  way  prob- 
lems should  be  put  on  the  board  for 
pupils     to     work.        I     have    seen 

'^^^+       also     '^^^"~ 
678      '    ^^^^       678     • 

Miss  S. — Well,  Miss  F,  I  see  that 
you  are  eager  to  say  something; 
what  is  it? 

Miss  F. — I  pbject  to  1234-+-  when 
no  number  follows  it,  because  that 
is  ordinarily  used  to  mean  something 
more  than  1234  and  yet  less  than 
1235;  and  I  object  to  1234—,  be- 
cause that  means  a  little  less  than 
1234  and  yet  more  than  1233. 

Miss  G. — In  some  rooms    that  I 

have  visited  I  have  seen  ^^.  In- 
deed I  know  that  in  one  arithmetic 
a  number  of  problems  are  put  down 
in  this  way: 

Find  the  difference: 

789  864 

—57,    —122 

I  don't  like  it  because  we  write  a 
minus  quantity  in  the  way  the  lower 
number  is  written:  and  then  to  get 
the  answer  that  is  expected  the  num- 
ber would  have  to  be  added.  I  think 
the  difference  between  789  and  — 57 
is  846,  and  between  846  and  — 122 
is  968.  When  I  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to   one  of  my  friends,  she  said, 


\  etc. 
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"You're  finicky  to  think  of  such 
things.  Children  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  minus  quantities.  That' 
belongs  to  algebra."  I  said  to  her, 
''Miss  S.says  valuable  time  would  be 
saved,  and  pupils  would  gain  in 
clearness  of  intfellect  and  power  of 
doing  if  there  was  not  so  much  to  be 
corrected  in  later  years  from  mis- 
takes of  teaching  in  earlier  years; 
and  furthermore,  if  a  child  is  not 
ready  for  the  right  way  of  learning  a 
thing,  he  ought  not  to  be  taught  it  at 
all.  There  are  always  things  enough 
that  he  can  learn.  An  arithmetic 
teacher  has  no  right  to  put  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  teacher  of 
algebra." 

Miss  S, — Thank  you  for  remem- 
bering so  well  what  I  have  said.  It 
is  very  probable  that  I  should  not 
think  of  so  many  of  these  things  if  I 
had  not  had  so  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  teaching  in  the  high  school 
and  consequent  opportunity  of  trac- 
ing there  the  effects  of  careless 
teaching  in  earlier  years  of  the 
child's  school  life.  But  now  that 
you  have  shown  so  clearly  why  prob- 
lems should  not  be  written  in  the 
way  you  have  mentioned,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  when  you  are  in  doubt 
in  regard  to  signs  in  mathematics, 
what  branch  of  mathematics  will  give 
you  the  help  by  which  you  may  set- 
tle your  doubts;  I  also  wish  you  to 
suggest  some  ways  of  putting  down 
these  problems. 

Miss  F, — Algebra  will  give  us  the 
science  of  signs,  if  we  may  use  that 
expression. 


Miss  S. — Yes,  and  I  hope  you 
will  use  it.  I  have  known  teachers 
to  teach  for  years  and  be  in  doubt 
when  the  signs  of  multiplication,  ad- 
dition, division,  and  subtraction 
were  used,  what  operation  to  per- 
form first.  What  do  you  wish  to 
say.  Miss  A? 

Miss  A, — I  think  that  in  the  prob- 
lems we  have  been  speaking  of  the 
signs  ought  to  be  placed  between 
the  numbers  to  be  used  in  the  indi- 
cated operations;  and  that  even  if  it 
requires  the  writing  of  a  few  more 
words,  it  would  pay  us  to  be  accu- 
rate in  these  matters.  For  instance, 
if  for  any  reason  we  wish  to  write 
the  subtrahend  under  the  minuend, 
I  think  we  had  better  use  the  form 
we  find  in  some  arithmetics: — 

From     789  864 

take         57  122 


or,    Minuends         1567         897 
Subtrahends       234         635 

There  may  be  other  ways  of  short- 
ening the  time  required  for  placing 
problems  on  the  board  without  using 
any  incorrect  forms.  I  also  believe 
in  frequent  dictation  of  problems. 

Miss  S. — Tell   me   some   of   the 
good    things   you    have    noticed    in 
connection    with    the    teaching    of 
reading. 

Miss  H. — In  one  school  th^t  X 
visited  I  noticed  the  pleasure  th^ 
children  had  in  making  out  new- 
words  by  means  of  the  sounds  of  the 
letters.  It  really  seemed  to  be  fuT> 
for  the  little  ones.  The  teae^hei- 
would  say,  **Think   the    voices /am 
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then  tell  me  the  word."  It  was  won- 
derful how  many  told  a  new  word 
without  hesitation.  Occasionally 
a  child  had  to  give  the  sounds  aloud 
to  get  the  word.  The  children  in 
this  school  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
lesson  so  much  more  than  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  their  lesson  in  another 
schopl  where  the  whole  time  was 
spent  in  putting  on  the  board  a,  e,  i, 
marked  with  the  breve,  and  in  drill- 
ing the  children  over  and  over  in 
giving  the  single  sounds. 

Miss  C, — I  was  pleased  in  a  Third 
Reader  class  that  not  too  much  time 
was  spent  in  criticising,  and  that  the 
pupils  gave  the  criticisms  that  were 
given,  in  a  bright  way.  Instead  of 
the  old  *'He  left  out  a,"  *'She  left 
out  M^,"  '*He  let  his  voice  fall  at 
the  comma,"  or  '*She  did  not  read 
with  expression,"  I  heard  **He  did 
not  read  that  as  if  he  believed  it,"  **If 
he  had  been  that  boy  he  wouldn't 
have  said  it  that  way. "  One  child 
said,  *'I  don't  think  he  lived  that 
story  out." 

Afiss  L, — In  a  Fourth  Reader 
class  that  I  teach,  when  I  took  the 
class  for  the  first  time,  it  struck  me 
pleasantly  to  hear  a  child  say  when  a 
piece  of  good  description  was  not 
well  read  **He  did  not  read  that  as 
it  he  could  see  it.  I  think  we  ought 
to  see  the  water  and  hear  its  music 
when  we  are  reading  that." 

Jkriss  Z>.— In  a  Third  Reader 
school,  I  sometimes  visit  the  class  of 
a  teacher  who  thinks  it  waste  time  to 
have  the  children  give  definitions 
which  frequently  they  cannot  under- 


stand as  well  as  the  word  defined;  so 
instead  of  reciting  definitions,  they 
make  sentences  containing  the  new 
words.  They  enjoy  the  e.xercise  and 
are  becoming  skilful  in  the  use 
of  many  of  these  words. 

Miss  S. — I  am  glad  my  girls  have 
had  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  Keep 
observing,  and  think  often  of  what 
you  see  and  hear.  Consult  me  about 
any  subjects  that  you  are  interested 
in.  Discuss  those  things  that  you 
think  will  help  the  other  members  of 
your  class;  but  as  you  have  done 
to-day,  always  refrain  from  men- 
tioning the  "names  of  the  teachers 
whose  rooms  you  visit.  Goodbye 
for  the  present. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


O  T,  R.  C. 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  i8,  1893. 
The  following  ambunts  have  been 
received  from  Reading  Circles   dur- 
ing the  time  following  our  previous 

report: 

Jan.  28.— Myrta  L.  Morrison,  ChnUcothe,  0.$  76 

"    25.-L.  A.  HIgley.  Wllmot,  0 25 

"    27.— B.  W.  Green,  Marengo.  0 25 

Feb.  8.— Ida  M.  Wlndate,  Fowler,  Cal 26 

*'     4.— Miss  Alice  Peters,  Columbus,  O. . .  5  00 

*'     5.— Sarab  K.  WllUams,  HUlsboro,  O..  2  75 

••     9  — W.  L.  Fulton,  Montpeller,  0 50 

**    16.- J.  E.  Klnnlson,  Jackson,  O 5  26 

15  00 
Reported  before ....  119  00 

Total  Received  to  date.  .$184  00 

O.  T.  Corson, 
Commissioner, 


— Le  Roy  D.  Brown  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Santa  Monica, 
California. 
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In  the  Field. 

The  Round  Table  o\  Superintend- 
ents and  Principals  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  NortheasternOhio, 
will  meet  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
Greenville,  Pa.,  March  lo  and  ii, 
beginning  at  1:30  p.  m.,  Friday. 

PROGRAM. 

FKIDAT,  1 50   p.  M. 

Arithmetic... Supt.  L.  W.  Mcfiowan.  Warren,  Pa. 

What  Hhali  be  the  Basis  of  Promotion  In  the  Pub- 
lic Schools? 

Supt.  Geo.  I.  Wright,  Crawford  Co..  Pa. 

Shall  the  Kindergarten  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Public  School  System?... Informal  Discussion 

Friday  evening,  Educational  Mass  Meeting. 

«ome  of  the  main  Obstacles  to  the  Progress  of 

the  Public  Schools 

Hupt.  F.  M.  Bullock,  New  Castle,  Pa, 

Prof.  L.  R.  Eckles.  Fredonia  Pa, 

The  Advisability  of  Compulsory  Education 

Hon.  Harry  Watson,  Greenville.  Pa. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Canon.  Sharon.  Pa. 

What  nre  the  Public  to  Expect  from  their  Schools 

Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  Masslllon,  Ohio 

Prin.  S.  D  Sanor.  Tourigstown^  Ohio 

SATURDAY,  9  A.  M. 

What  of  Dr.  Rice's  Criticisms  on  the  School  Sys- 
tems of  our  Cities'? 

Supt.  J.  E.  Morris,  Alliance,  O. 

Dres  the  Normal  School  System  of  Pennsylvania 

fnlflll  its  mission?     How  can  It  be  bettered? 

VI  art  In  (J.  Benedict,  PrIn.  State  Normal. 

Edlnboro.  Pa. 

Informal  Discussions:  (1)  Are  your  teachers 
pr-jfes-slonally  Improving  them.selves?  How? 
>2i  How  shall  we  keep  the  Boys  In  the  High 
School?  (3)  How  many  years  should  be  be- 
low the  High  School?  (4)  Shall  High  School 
Teachers  be  Specialists  ?  The  Grade  Teachers  ? 

SATURDAY,  IflO  P.  M. 

Report  of  the  "Out-look*'  Committee 

Supts.  Hotchkiss,  Roller  and  Reed 

What  shall  be  the  extent  of  the  High  School 
Course? Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Butler,  Pa. 

Informal  DIscasslons:  (1)  What  pupils  are  ex- 
[)ected  to  study  outside  of  school-hours? 
How  much?  (2)  What  part  shall  Superin- 
tendents, Principals  and  Tejichers  take  In 
the  election  of  efficient  school-men  to  Boards 
of  Education?  (3)  How  much  of  a  "policy- 
man"  should  Superintendent  or  Principal  be? 

Dr.  Waller,  Pennsylvania  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Findley,  of  the 
Onio  Educational  Monthly,  are  expected 


to  be  present  at  the  meeting.     The  mXirt 
program  is  to  be  informal. 

committee  { T^;  ^^JSJ^i 

— The  winter  meeting  of  the 
Tri-County  Teachers'  Association 
(Wayne,  Ashland  and  Medina)  was 
held  at  Seville,  March  3  and  4. 
There  was  a  banquet  with  toasts  af- 
ter the  lecture  on  Friday  evening. 

PROGRAM. 
FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Lecture— Personality Dr.  A.  E.  Wlnshlp 

Editor  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston.  Mass. 

8ATUKDAY  A.  M. 

Inaugural  Address— Signs  of  Progression 

Pres.  T.  S.  Orr,  Dalton,  O. 

Kindergarten  Work  In  Common  Schools 

Miss  Alice  Proctor.  Seville,  O. 

Address— My  Educational  Creed 

Dr.  Samuel  Findley.  Editor  Educational 
Monthly,  Akron,  Ohio. 

SATURDAY  P.   M. 

**Fads" Prof.  S.  S.  Mllllgan,  Wooster,  O. 

Address Dr.  Winsblp 

— The  program  prepared  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Mercer  county  teach- 
ers' association,  held  at  Celina, 
March  4,  is  as  follows: 

Mensuration Charles  Howick 

Discussion 

Recitation MIssE.  D.  Johnson 

The  Teachers*  Reading ...  .Miss  Lenora  Allerman 

Discussion Mr.  S.  Cotterman 

Recitation Mr.  T.  W.  Schimp 

The  Free  Use  of  Text  Books  In  Ohio 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Uuriter 

General  Discussion Mr.  Jamison 

Readlng.s Prof.  J.  C.  Ridge 

Address,  English  Literature 

Prof.  James  Chalmers.  Ohio  State  University 

— A  good  meeting  of  the  Erie 
county  teachers  was  held  at  San- 
dusky on  Saturday,  Feb.  18.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Benjamin  Franklin  In  Our  History 

J.  F.  Hertlein,  Castalin 

Black  the  Heel  of  Your  Boot...C.  E.  Gove.  Huron 

Address E.  F.  Eldredor.  Sandusky 

American  Literature  for  Our  Public  Schools 

C.  S.  COLEU.  Sandusky 
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Address SuPT.  E  J .  Shives,  Sandusky 

My  Experience  in  Country  Schools 

M186  Rblbm  IfXANS.  Sandiuky 

— The  teachers  of  Summit  county, 

at  their  meeting  at  Akron,  Feb.  25, 

had  the  following  program: 

Piano  Solo Miss  Annella  Meloy 

Penmansblp , Prof.  J.  O.  Wise 

Relation  of  Teachers  and  Examiners 

Prtn.  D.  S.  Black 

Advantages  of  being  One's  Own  Successor 

Supt.  Frederic  Heckman 

Bedtation Miss  Mira  Brown 

Hints  on  Reading Supt.  F.  M.  Plank 

BedtatlOQ Prank  Longnecker 

Township  Course  of  Study Prin.  U.  F.  Houriet 

Tbe  Chariot  Race B.  D.  Myers 

— Joseph  Rea  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Ant- 
werp, Ohio. 

— The  Preble  county  school  ex- 
hibit, together  with  a  short  program, 
was  held  at  Eaton,  P'eb.  11. 

— The  Celina  High  School  made 
a  public  exhibit  of  its  work  during 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Feb.  24. 

— The  mid-year  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  Akron  High  School  were 
\\Q\d  Feb.  22.  Nine  boys  and  27 
girls  received  diplomas. 

— City  Superintendents  of  West- 
ern Ohio  hold  their  20th  semi-annu- 
al session  in  the  Phillips  House, 
Dayton,  March  9,  10,  and  11. 

— Supt.  Grindle  and  the  teachers 
of  Lakeside  and  vicinity  spent  Feb. 
ych  in  visiting  the  schools  of  San- 
dusky. Supt.  Shives  entertained  his 
visitors  royally. 

— At  the  beginning  of  next  year 
Western  Reserve  University  will 
open  a  department  for  graduate 
work.  This  graduate  school  will 
form  a  separate  department  of  the 
University, with  a  faculty  of  its  own. 


— Stark  county's  educational  ex- 
hibit, held  at  Canton,  Feb.  11,  was 
a  very  fine  display  of  school  work. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
teachers  and  citizens. 

— The  schools  of  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  are  moving  on  at  a  satisfac- 
tory pace,  under  the  direction  of 
Supt.  F.  M.  Plank.  A  teachers' 
reading  circle  of  fifteen  members  has 
been  organized. 

—Dr.  T.  M.  Balliet,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  of 
Bloomington,  Ind. ,  and  i3r.  Harry 
Houck,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  have 
been  engaged  as  instructors  for  the 
next  session  of  the  Belmont  county 
teachers'  institute. 

— The  death  of  Dr.  Paul  E.  Lauer, 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Cleve- 
land schools,  takes  from  the  Cleve- 
land corps  of  instruction  a  ripe 
scholar  and  an  earnest  worker.  His 
remains  were  placed  in  a  vault  in 
Woodland  Cemetery,  P'eb.  23. 

— We  have  the  program  of  the 
twenty-fourth  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Cincinnati  Normal 
School,  with  "compliments  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  N.  Lathrop.  Prin."  There 
were  fifly-three  young  ladies  in  the 
class;  but  we  have  searched  in  vain 
among  the  Mauds,  Bessies,  Lauras, 
Idas,  Paulines,  Tillies,  Ediths,  Lu- 
cilles,  Marguerites,  Cecilias  and 
Evangelines,  for  the  name  of  one 
young  man.  Why  do  not  young 
men  graduate  at  our  city  normal 
schools?  Do  none  of  them  teach? 
or  are  they  able  to  teach  well 
enough  without  normal  training? 
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— Supt.  John  Simpson,  of  Mans- 
field, declines  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  Other  desirable  posi- 
tions are  offered  him. 

— The  teachers  of  Ashtabula  and 
Lake  counties  held  a  joint  meeting 
at  Geneva,  Friday  evening  and  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  17  and  18.  In  the  list 
of  speakers  named  on  the  program 
was  Commissioner  Corson. 

— Supt.  T.  S.  I.owden  graduated 
his  first  ^lass  at  Greenville,  Pa., 
Jan.  20,  making  the  second  mid- 
year graduation  in  the  Greenville 
schools.  Local  papers  are  profuse 
in  their  praises  of  ihe  good  work 
Superintendent  Lowden  is  doing. 

— Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman's  report 
for  the  month  of  January  shows  the 
schools  of  Logan,  Ohio,  to  be  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition.  Of 
nearly  800  pupils  in  attendance, 
nearly  1 1  percent  are  in  the  high 
school.  Many  of  the  pupils  pursue 
the  Pupils'  Reading  Course. 

— A  World's  Educational  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Chicago,  in 
connection  with  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, July  25  to  28  inclusive. 
Two  general  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  held;  the  first  on  Tues- 
day evening,  July  25,  and  the  sec- 
ond on  Friday  evening,  July  28. 
Department  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  July 
26,  27  and  28.  A  series  of  special 
educational  congresses  will  precede 
the  World's  Educational  Congresses, 
commencing  July    17,   and   closing 


Tuesday,  July  25.  All  communica- 
tions concerning  the  Congress  should 
be  addressed  to  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,    Washington,   D.    C. 

—Dr.  E.  E.  White,  now  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  engagements 
to  lecture  in  summer  schools  of 
methods,  during  July  and  August, 
1893.  His  engagements  include 
Bedford  City,  Va.,  Chicago  (N.  S. 
S.),  Salt   Lake   City,  and ,  Pa. 

— An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Marion  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion was  recently  held  at  Grreit 
Camp.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  dedication  of  Green 
Camp's  new  school  building. 

— The  teachers  of  Osborn,  Greene 
county,  and  vicinity,  have  organized 
a  teachers'  association  which  meets 
weekly  for  intellectual,  professional^ 
and  social  improvement.  Regular 
meetings  have  been  held  since  the 
first  of  December.  Several  topics, 
of  importance  have  been  discussed 
and  great  interest  has  been  maai- 
fested.  M. 

— There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Por- 
tage county  teachers  at  Ravenna^ 
Jan.  28.  W.  S.  Robinson,  of  Kent^ 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  sub- 
ject,  **Teachers  and  Taught."  Other 
numbers  on  the  program  were  **The 
Metric  System,"  by  Edward  Tru- 
man; **A  Modern  Educator,"  by  C^ 
L  Burrell;  and  a  paper  by  Robert 
E.  Taft,  of  Garrettsville. 
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— Principals  S.  D.  Sanor  and  G. 
H.  Lamb,of  Youngstown,  have  been 
secured  as  instructors  for  the  Trum- 
bull county  institute,  to  be  held  at 
Warren,  beginning  Aug.  7  and  con- 
tinuing two  weeks.  F.  V.  Irish  will 
also  give  instruction  the  first  week. 

— We  learn  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Rug- 
gles,  who  managed  the  publication 
and  sale  of  the  Hancock  memorial 
volume,  that  about  1000  copies  were 
sold,  and  that,  after  payment  of  all 
expenses,  ^100  in  cash  and  147  un- 
sold copies  of  the  book  have  been 
turned  over  to  Mrs.  Hancock. 

— The  teachers  of  Washington 
county  held  a  local  institute  at 
Lower  Salem,  Jan.  28th.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and  the  program 
excellent.  One  thing  we  like  to  no- 
tice is  that  there  was  not  a  person 
assigned  a  place  on  the  program 
who  did  not  respond  when  his  name 
was  called.  H. 

— The  second  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Henry  county  teachers'  as- 
sociation, held  at  Liberty  Center, 
Feb.  1 1,  was  an  unqualified  success 
in  every  way.  Nearly  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  county  were  present  and 
those  who  were  not  in  attendance 
surely  missed  an  intellectual  feast. 
Pedagogy  and  Pyschology,  Common 
Sense  in  the  School  Room,  Gram- 
mar, and  Queries,  were  the  topics  of 
the  day. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Ridgeville  Cor- 
ners on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 

F.  J.  B. 


— There  will  be  a  two-weeks'  ses- 
sion of  the  Shelby  ^county  institute 
next  summer,  with  C.  C.  Miller,  of 
Hamilton,  D.  N.  Cross,  of  Love- 
land,  and  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  of 
Santa  Monica,  CaL,  as  instructors. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of 
A.  H.  May,  J.  A.  Wilson,  and  Miss- 
Pat.  E.  Brown. 

— The  schools  of  Jackson,  Ohio, 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  E.  Kin- 
nesdn,  are  doing  excellent  work. 
The  class  to  graduate  at  the  end  of 
this  year  contains  four  boys  and 
nine  girls.  The  teachers  of  the  city 
schools,  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  examiners,  have  formed  a 
reading  circle. 

— The  Western  Reserve  School  Jour- 
nal, published  at  Geneva,  Ohio,  has 
been  merged  in  the  Progressive 
School,  published  at  Alliance,  Ohio. 
School  journals  may  come  and  school 
journals  may  go,  but  the  old  reliable 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly  has 
been  going,  on  for  more  than  forty 
years  and  is  still  full  of  the  vigor  of 
youth. 

— Supt.  Arthur  Powell  and  his- 
teachers,  at  Marion,  Ohio,  have 
taken  steps  toward  the  founding  of  a 
pedagogical  library,  to  be  kept  in  a 
room  in  their  new  high  school  build- 
ing specially  set  apart  for  the  teach- 
ers' use.  Here  is  a  hint  for  school 
boards  as  well  as  teachers.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for 
every  corps  of  teachers  in  cities  and 
towns  to  have  a  room  provided,  in 
which  a  professional  library  may  be 
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•Icept,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  kind 
•of  teachers'  exchange.  The  sugges- 
tion is*  excellent. 

— The  second  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Auglaize  county  teachers'  as- 
sociation was  held  at  Wapakoneta, 
Feb.  4,  1B93.  Never  since  the  asso- 
ciation was  organized  was  there  such 
a  good  attendance.  There  were  150 
teachers  present,  besides  about  75 
visitors.  The  subjects  were  well 
handled  and  the  exercises  were  ap- 
preciated by  all. 

Ida  G.  Donte,  Sec'y. 

— The  pamphlet  on  "Mistakes 
and  Essentials  in  the  Methods  of 
Teaching  Reading,"  published  by 
•Principal  S,  D.  Sanor,  of  Youngs- 
town,  has  been  widely  distributed, 
orders  having  been  received  from 
Boston  to  Oklahoma.  To  pay  ex- 
'pense  of  distribution  a  nominal 
price  of  four  cents  per  copy  is 
charged.  Teachers  wishing  a  copy 
should  send  for  it  at  once. 

— School    matters   at-    Hamilton, 
Ohio,  are  evidently  in  healthy  con- 
dition. Supt.    C.  C.  Miller  has  been 
re-elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $2700.     Local 
papers  speak  in  most  complimentary 
terms  of  Mr.  Miller  and   his  work. 
All  the  teachers  have  also  been  re- 
elected for  two  years,  a  new  depart- 
ure which  we  are  pleased    to  note. 
Let  other  school  boards   follow  the 
good  example  of  Hamilton.      This 
action  of  the   Hamilton  board  was 
unanimous,   and    there    was   an   in- 
crease of  salaries  amounting  in  the 


aggregate  to  1 10 75.  The  minimum 
salary  is  now  $450.  High  school 
principal  receives  1 1500,  and  all 
other  high  school  teachers  I850. 
The  average  salary  of  ward  princi- 
pals is  S1020J  of  the  intermediate 
teachers,  I582;  and  of  primary 
teachers,  $517.  All  honor  to  Ham- 
ilton. 

— The  Greene  county  teachers' 
association  held  a  meeting  at  Xenia, 
Feb.  II.  Besides  music  and  recita- 
tions, the  program  contained  **Some 
Methods  of  School  Government," 
by  Miss  Adelaide  Hardy;  Discus- 
sion of  Dr.  Rice's  articles  in  the 
Forum y  opened  by  M.  J.  Flannery; 
Industrial  Work,  by  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Moore;  and  The  Teacher  as  a  Skilled 
Laborer,  by  Supt.  W.  McK.  Vance, 
of  Urbana. 

— W.  D.  Porterfield,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Richland  township, 
Belmont  county,  makes  the  follow- 
ing report  of  progress.  We  would 
be  glad  to  receive  many  such  re- 
ports: 

**We  have  finished  our  first  term's 
work  under  supervision, and,  I  think, 
with  fair  success;  at  least  it  seems 
that  the  prejudice  is  somewhat  less, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  Our  teachers' 
meetings  are  fairly  well  attended  and 
the  interest  upon  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  parents  is  certainly- 
growing. 

"Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  blank  for 
recording  the  results  o£  our  work,for 
reporting  to  parents,  and  for  the  in- 
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formation  of  a  succeeding  teacher 
(we  still  change  teachers  occasion- 
ally). 

"Some  teachers  oppose  the  Work- 
man Law,  because,  as  they  say,  it 
gives  the  people  too  much  power^ 
placing  the  employing  power  in 
too  many  hands,  and  will  result  in 
Iqwering  teachers'  wages. 

"The  farmers  oppose  it  because  it 
takes  power  from  them,  places  the 
responsibility  in  too  few  hands, 
and  must  result  in  raising  teachers' 
wages.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be 
repealed  before  it  is  tried,  or  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  any  progressive 
school  legislation  in  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century." 

— Saturday,   Feb.  ii,  was  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  life  of    the  North 
Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 
The   annual    meeting   was    held   at 
Cleveland  on  that  date,  with  an  at- 
tendance probably  the  largest  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Association's 
history.       Three   important    papers 
constituted  the  program.     A  full  ab- 
stract of  each  will  be  found  in  this 
issue  of  the  Monthly.     It  was  Su- 
perintendent Draper's   first  appear- 
ance    before   the   Association,   and 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  see  and 
hear  him.     His  paper  was  well  re- 
ceived.    Manifestly,  the  educational 
forces  of  Ohio  have  gained  strength 
by  his  advent. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Supt. 
Treudley,  of  Youngstown,  Supt. 
Draper,  of  Cleveland,  and  Supt. 
Thomas,  of  Warren,  was  appointed 


to  confer  with  the  State  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  State- 
normal  schools. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Canton,  was 
chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year;: 
Supt.  Geo.  W.  Ready,  of  Paines- 
ville,vice  president;  Supt. F.J. Roller,, 
of  Niles,  secretary;  C.  P.  Lynch,  of 
Cleveland  Central  High  School, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.- 
Memory  is  at  fault  as  to  the  remain- 
ing officers.  An  invitation  to  hold' 
the  spring  meeting  at  Massillpn  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

— The  teachers  of  Crawford  county 
held  a  quarterly  institute  at  Galion,. 
on  the  Iai.t  Saturday  of  January. 
We  learn  that  there  was  a  large  at- 
tendance, a  fine  program, and  a  rous- 
ing time  generally.  We  notice 
on  the  program  the  names  of  Supt's 
Lewis,  of  Galion,  Spear,  of  Mt.. 
Gilead,  Hamilton,  of  Bucyrus,  Bliss, 
of  Crestline,  Powell,  of  Marion^ 
Handley,  of  Shelby,  Kimmerline,  of 
New  Washington,  and  Miss  Smith, 
of  the  Marion  High  School. 

— The  exposition  of  public  school 
work,  held  at  Wapakoneta,  O.,  from; 
Jan.  4    to  Feb.   4,    1893,   surpassed 
everything  of  the  kind   ever  before 
held  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Nearly 
a    thousand    victors   were   present. 
Nearly  two  hundred  teachers  of  this 
county  inspected  the  work  on  one 
Saturday.       Many   educators    from 
different  parts  of  the  State  were  there 
and  expressed   themselves   in  terms 
of  high  commendation.  State  School 
Commissioner  O.   T.  Corson  exam- 
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ined  the  display  carefully  and  pro- 
nounced it  at  least  equal  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
favorable  comments,  and  promised 
Auglaize  space  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  for  twenty-five  volumes 
of  three  hundred  pages  each.  Of 
course  we  are  pleased  to  receive 
•such  favorable  recognition  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of 
Ohio. 

The  sub- district  teachers  are  to 
be  especially  commended  for  their 
superior  work.  Wapakoneta  had 
good  manuscript,  excellent  maps, 
superior  apparatus  made  by  the 
pupils,  and  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  the  different  woods  of  the 
county.  St.  Mary's,as  usual, showed 
good  work.  Her  manuscripts  cov- 
ered all  the  common  and  high  school 
branches, artistically  bound  and  con- 
veniently arranged.  Her  clay 
mouldingSjfine  drawings, water  color 
paintings,  and  herbariums  were  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  The  Minster  schools 
deserve  special  notice  for  their  ex- 
cellent display.  New  Bremen  re- 
sponded with  good  work.  The  com- 
mittee and  all  concerned  in  the 
enterprise  are  very  grateful  for  the 
prompt  and  hearty  response  of 
teachers  and  pupils  throughout  the 
county.  I.  G.  D. 

--The  writer  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation of  North  Dakota,  held  in 
Valley  City,  Dec.  27  and  28.  Over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  superintend- 
ents, principals  and   teachers  were 


present.       We  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  number  of  Ohio  pedagogs, 
prominent  among  whom  was    Prof. 
John  Ogden,    State   Superintendent 
of  Instruction.       The    veteran    edu- 
cator  seems    to   have   renewed   his 
youth,  as  he  looks  hale  and  hearty, 
and  is  as  full  of  energy  and  push  in 
the  cause  of  education  as  he  was  in 
his  younger  days, when  he  labored  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  State  normal  schools 
in  Ohio.       North  Dakota  fully  ap- 
preciated his  ability   as  an  educator 
when  she  elected  him  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  has  reaffirmed  her  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  by  establish- 
ing,   on  his    recommendation,     two 
normal    schools,    one    at   Mayville, 
the  other  at  Valley  City,  both  liber- 
ally supported  by  the  State.      The 
normal  building   at   Valley   City   is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in  all  its  arrangements  that    I   have 
ever   seen.       Supt.     Ogden  is    also 
president  of  the  faculty  at  this  place. 
One  of  the  enjoyable  features  of  the 
Association  was  the  banquet  given 
at  the  Kindred  Hotel  by  the  citizens 
of  Valley  City  to  the  members  of  the 
Association    and    visiting  teachers. 
At  the  close  Supt.    Ogden  was  pre- 
sented with  an  elegant  gold  watch  by 
the  members  of  the  Association,  as 
an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  North  Dakota.-    It  was 
an  enjoyable  occasion,   and  we  felt 
that  it  way,  indeed,  good  to  be  there. 

Ohio  Pedagoc. 
Ea%i  Grand  ForU,  Minn.f  Feb.  IS,  *9S. 
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—  Commissioner  Corson  ami 
Supt.  Shavran,  of  Columbus,  have 
visited  Chicago  to  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  Ohio's  educational  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair.  Mr.  Corson  re- 
ports the  following  condition  of 
things: 

Space  for  the  exhibit  has  finally 
been  reserved  in  the  manufacturers' 
building,  which  is  deemed  a  much 
more  favorable  location  than  the  sep- 
arate building  at  one  time  designed 
for  this  exhibit. 

The  new  location  not  only  gives 
more  space,  but  it  is  better  located 
and  has  better  light.  It  contains 
175,600  square  feet,  gross,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  is  waste  space. 
Out  of  the  total,  29,000  square  feet- 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Catholic 
school  exhibit;  30,000  square  feet  to 
higher  education,  including  colleges; 
30,000  to  what  is  known  as  educa- 
tional specialties,  including  deaf 
mutes  and  blind,  and  about  43,000 
square  feet, net, for  the  public  school 
exhibit.  This  latter  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  States  in 
the  Union  on  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  which  gives  Ohio 
2,800  square  feet. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
place  partitions  throughout  this 
space,  which  will  give  at  least  5,000 
square  feet  of  wall  space.  A  large 
number  of  counties  have  held  their 
local  exhibits  and  have  sent  in  their 
work.  Of  the  five  largest  cities  in 
Ohio,  Dayton  will  make  no  exhibit, 
Toledo  will  make  a  specialty  of  her 
manual  training  work,  and  Cincin- 


nati, Cleveland  and  Columbus  are 
making  extensive  preparations  for  a 
complete  exhibit  of  their  work. 


Books. 

Chesterfield^  s  Letters,  Abridged 
by    Edwin   Ginn,    from    edition   of 

Charles  Sayle,  with  Life  by  M.  F. 
Wheaton.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, 1893. 

The  special  charm  of  these  letters 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
written  for  publication.  They  were 
written  by  the  author  to  his  son,  in 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  They 
cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and 
include  almost  every  department  of 
knowledge,  with  special  stress  on 
fine  manners.  The  volume  belongs  to 
Ginn  &  Co.'s  admirable  Classics  for 
Children, 


Magazines. 

Two  important  articles  on  the- 
Hawaiian  question  appear  in  the 
March  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review — the  first  by  Lorrin  A. 
Thurston,  Ex-Prime  Minister  of 
Hawaii  and  Chairman  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Annexation  Commission,  who 
points  out  the  ''Advantages  of 
Annexation,"  and  the  second  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  who  con- 
siders the  constitutional  aspect  of  the 
case. 

"Conceptions  of  Future  Life"  is 
the  title  of  an  article,  by  Arch- 
deacon Farrar.  Among  the  short 
articles  are  '*A  Reply  to  Amelia 
Rives,"  by  Bertha  M.  Rickoff ; 
"The  Migrations  of  the  Brahman," 
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by  Titus  Munson  Coan  ;  and  *'The 
Canadian  Question/*  by  George 
Stewart. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March 
fully  sustains  the  high  reputation  of 
this  long-time  favorite.  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  first  paper  on  '*  My 
College  Days,"  is  written  with  much 
brightness,  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Harvard  College  in  the 
days  of  President  Quincy,  abound- 
ing in  reminiscences  of  well-known 
students  and  professors.  Another 
paper  of  reminiscent  interest  is  a 
charming  essay  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mer- 
win,  *'  On  Growing  Old  ; "  while  Dr. 
William  Henry  Furness  offers  some 
'*  Random  Reminiscences  of  Emer- 
son," which  throw  new  light  on  the 
personality  of  the  philosopher  of 
Concord. 

In  the  Forum  for  March>  Dr. 
'Rice,  describes  **  chaos"  as  he 
found  it  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  after  ten  years 
of  skilled  supervision.  It  is  well 
known  among  educators  that  Phila- 
delphia, prior  to  1883,  was  without 
supervision,  and  that  her  schools 
were  in  a  very  primitive  state  \  but 
it  was  supposed  that  ten  years  under 
Dr.  McAlister  and  Dr.  Brooks  had 
wrought  some  improvement.  But 
Dr.  Rice  says  the  picture  presented 
by  the  average  primary  school  is 
chaotic.  <*It  was  the  most  aimless 
work  that  I  have  ever  found.  The 
pupils  were  generally  without  a  task, 
wasting  their  time  and  learning  hab- 
its, of    laziness    and    carelessness." 


Few  persons  will  controvert  his 
statement  that  a  transitional  period 
of  ten  years  is  entirely  too  long. 

Not  content  with  giving  a  place  to 
the  most  noted  American  writers, 
The  Cosmopolitan  seeks  in  Europe 
material  for  its  readers,  and  the 
famous  German  novt  list,  Spielhagen, 
opens  the  March  number  with  a  de- 
lightful study  of  Berlin — the  study 
of  a  thirty  years'  resident,  whose 
eye  penetrates  the  life  which  throbs 
behind  the  outward  show,  and  whose 
pen  reproduces  the  spirit  of  the  new 
world-city. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Reineu* 
of  Reviews  are  as  timely  and  at- 
tractive as  ever.  The  March  num- 
ber has  for  its  frontispiece  a  mag- 
nificent portrait  of  Mr.  Lamar. 
Elsewhere  it  has  on  a  full  page  the 
finest  of  all  the  portraits  that  ever 
appeared  of  Phillips  Brooksi  Three 
different  portraits  of  Mr.  Blaine,  one 
of  Hayes  and  his  cabinet,  and  vari- 
ous ones  of  Butler,  Lamar  and 
Hayes,  accompany  Professor  Jud- 
son's  article  on  recent  American 
politics.  There  are  interesting  por- 
traits in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  Hawaiian  affairs  and  also 
a  number  accompanying  the  article 
on  England  in  Egypt.  Very  note- 
worthy is  the  strong  full-page  group 
of  the  Hawaiian  Commissioners,  the 
best  that  have  appeared.  The  most 
interesting  of  all  the  recent  portraits 
of  the  aged  Count  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  is  given,  a  full  length 
standing  portrait. 
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HOW  MUCH  OUGHT  A  BOY  TO  KNOW  ? 


BV    Z.    X. 

**Coald  a  man  be  secure 

That  his  life  woald  endure, 
▲s  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  yearn; 

What  arts  might  he  know, 
What  acts  might  he  do 

And  all  without  trouble  or  care? 

But  we  that  have  but  span-short  lives"— 

*  3K  :tc  9|e 

The  remainder  of  the  ballad  is 
not  edifying:,  only  the  last  line  at- 
tracts our  attention: — 

Our  span-short  lives! 

I  am  reminded  of  this  by  the  con- 
gress of  college  professors  lately  held. 
in  Columbus,  and  by  the  Franklin 
county  institute  held  at  the  same 
time,  enforced  by  sundry  articles  in 
the  Monthly,  all  urging  more  work 
in  the  educational  curriculum.  One 
of  the  college  prof's  wants  the  * 'the- 
ory of  probabilities'*  engrafted  upon 
the  mathematical  studies.     I  did  not 


JONES. 

hear  his  paper  read,  but  my  theory 
is,  that  in  all  probability  the  coming 
youngster  will  be  very  much  crowded 
flat  between  the  exigencies  of  foot 
and  base  ball  and  the  necessary  tyr- 
anny of  his  intellectual  trainers. 

I  also  call  to  mind  that  a  man  is 
of  age  at  twenty-one,  and  is  likely  to 
die  at  thirty-five.  This  will  give 
him  fourteen  years  to  show  the  value 
of  the  training  he  has  received.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  will  not  have 
the  chance  to  do  average  justice  to 
the  thing,  if  he  takes  three-fifths  of 
his  life  to  get  up  a  good  * 'ready"  for 
the  last  two — and  reminds  me  of  the 
foolish  Hans  that  ran  a  mile  for  a 
start  over  a  three-foot  hedge. 

Only,  it  is  a  more  serious  aftair. 
My  babies  are  toddling  about  in  the 
nursery;  soon  they  will  be  at  school 
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and,  sooner  than  I  wish,  on  the 
streets,  fighting  for  the  means  of 
living.  I  would  like  to  have  each 
one  equipped  with  the  most  im- 
proved weapon  of  defence  and  of  of- 
fence, Winchester  rifle  or  Gatling 
gun  as  need  be — but  I  do  not  want 
them  to  waste  any  energy  over  fire- 
crackers and  toy  torpedoes. 

What  shall  a  boy  know?  The 
first  Earl  of  Chatham  used  to  stimu- 
late the  **first  commoner"  with 
^'courage,  my  boy,  it  is  only  the  cy- 
clopedia," but  William  Pitt  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  modern  diction- 
ary, let  alone  the  cyclopedia.  We 
are  living  in  a  new  world  and  the 
men  who  were  brave  before  Aga- 
memnon was  born,  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  fight  and  to  win. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  abashed 
to  learn  that  men  like  Aaron  Burr 
had  graduated  from  college  at  an 
a;j:e  long  before  I  was  admitted  to 
e.iter  the  portals,  and  the  elder  Ben- 
jamin Silliman  was  tlie  embodiment 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Now,  I 
kn  )w  that  Aaron  Burr,  at  any  time 
of  his  life,  could  not  have  passed 
the  entrance  examination  at  Prince- 
ton or  at  any  well  regulated  college, 
and  that  Professor  Silliman  would 
have  required  thirty  hours  in  the 
day  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  stud- 
ies he  honored  and  delighted  in. 
'*The  times  change  and  we  have 
changed  with  them."  I  can  give  you 
the  Latin  if  the  old  form  will  be 
more  emphatic.  It  begins  **Tem- 
j)ora  mutantur  et  nos.'* 


So,  also,  in  my  early  days  I  wrote 
about  the  Trivium  and  the  Quad- 
rivium, — but  bless  you!  the  threes 
and  the  fours  are  themselves  mul- 
tiplied beyond  measure,  and  the  Pen- 
tiviums  and  the  Hexiviums  and  the 
Dodekacentiviums  are  crowding  in. 
As  in  the  Arab  fable,  the  camel  first 
pushed  his  nose  in,  then  his  feet, 
then  his  shoulders,  then,  etc.,  until 
he  was  all  in,  and  the  Arab  out. 

Worse  than  all,  the  old  fellows 
still  stay  in.  My  professor  of  English 
Literature  wants  for  an  entrance  ex- 
amination, a  critical  knowledge  of 
twenty  topics,  any  one  of  which  is  a 
"curio"  like  Macaulay's  essay  on 
Lord  Clive.     It  is  all  bosh! 

"What  is  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to 
Hecuba?" 

I  know  the  essay,  but'  it  is  by 
chance,  and  is  no  more  a  part  of  my 
stock  of  knowledge  than  my  baby's 
chant,  "It  was  down  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ivy,  O!" 

And  the  Latin  man  wants  the  boy 
to  say  Kesar  and  to  know  how 
Gains  engineered  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhine  after  the  modern  stvle  of 
bridge-building. 

And  the  mathematical  man  has 
the  gullet  of  a  pelican  and  wants 
things  "unknown  before  in  prose  or 
rhyme."  So  on  for  the  others,  of 
whom  I  am  one — not  "pars  max- 
ima" but  "minima." 

Nevertheless,  so  it  is  I 

The  common  school  course  has 
been  enlarged  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
ercises of  no  more  use  than  the  rib- 
bons on  a  bull  in  far  off  Spain.     My 
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youngest  gir!  is  doing  up  a  knot  of 
this  sort  of  ribbons  for  a  so-called 
exhibition,  and,  all  the  same,  wast- 
ing time.  I  should  think  it  unpat- 
riotic not  to  fall  in  with  the  sched- 
ule and  I  am  a  patriot  to  my  boot 
soles! 

What  should  a  boy  know?  You 
see  I  am  not  like  some  preachers 
that  ramble  off  and  forget  their 
texts,  but  I  stick  to  the  boy  (both 
sexes  included)  and  I  answer  tri- 
umphantly, 

HE  SHOULD  KNOW  THE  RUDIMENTS. 

Perhaps  my  meaning  would  be 
clearer  to  some,  if  I  said  that  the 
condiments  are  not  essential  but  are 
well  in  their  place  as  flavors.  At. 
any  rate,  rudiments  and  condiments 
are  to  be  the  whole  of  his  diet,  io:i. 

Does  he  get  the  rudiments  lo  :  i? 
My  youngest  girl,  mentioned  before, 
does  not.  It  is  i  :  lo,  or  there- 
abouts. She  is  dosed  from  day  to 
day  with  a  farrago,  out  of  which  I 
can  learn  only  that  she  is  learning 
to  spell  (an  accomplishment  that 
her  father  needs  also),  and  to  read 
distinctly  (I  also),  and  as  for  the 
rest  I  am  at  a  loss; — physiology  for 
a  girl  of  ten,  who  hardly  knows  how 
many  toes  she  has,  happily  reduced 
to  the  evil  effects  upon  her  youthful 
system  of  the  pernicious  ravages  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  then, — and 
then, — well,  I  can  not  say,  but  she 
has  a  new  system*  of  fractions  which 
wearies  her  with  its  platitudes  and 
wearies  me  with  guessing  out  what 
possible  combination  of  halves  and 
thirds  and  fifths  are  intended.      lam 


told  it  is   a  natural   system.     Very 
likely,  but  a  bore  like  a  gimlet. 

I  never  hold  my  little  daughter 
up  for  an  example,  so  I  questioned 
a  graduate  from  the  high  school  in 
my  village  as  to  the  time  required  to- 
make  the  final  pass.  She  replied, 
quietly,  '*You  get  in  at  six  and  you 
get  out  at  eighteen." 

TWELVE  YEARS  DOING  WHAT? 

At  eighteen,  Edward  Everett  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  at 
twenty  a  Doctor  at  Goettingen;  and  I 
am  far  from  thinking  he  was  more 
than  an  average  of  our  boys,  except 
for  a  little  dodge  on  the  elocution- 
ary side,  which  happens  sometimes. 

Eighteen!  It  seems  something 
ought  to  be  accomplished  by  that 
time,  if  no  hindrances  were  in  the 
way! 

I  venture  to  think  there  are  hin- 
drances in  the  way,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio. 

When  I  was  quite  young,  I  took  a 
horseback  ride  into  the  very  vitals 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky, and  found 
therein  a  noisy  school,  which  much 
interested  me.  The  teacher  was  the 
most  enthusiastic  pedagogue  I  ever 
met;  amid  the  confusion,  I  must 
hear  first  one,  then  another  class 
and  finally  his  one  boy  in  algebra.  I 
felt  heart  and  soul  with  him  and  I 
learned  that  a  live  teacher  is  really 
a  power  in  the  land — **a  schoolmas- 
ter abroad." 

It  really  does  not  matter  much 
what  such  a  pedagogue  teaches;  the 
highest  ideal  would  be  reached  if  he 
taught  as  Arnold  taught,  or  as  Doc- 
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tor  Nott  taught,  or  as  Mark  Hop- 
kins taught;  everything  after  its 
kind  and  its  class. 

The  thing  was  the  enthusiasm; 
the  result. was  the  discipline. 

In  our  day,  too  often,  enthusiasm 
is  quenched  by  routine  which  bears 
^ore  hardly  upon  the  teacher  than 
the  taught.  To  take  a  marked  ex- 
ample, the  Ohio  State  law  requires 
the  study  of  physiology;  but  not  al- 
together so,  only  especially,  in  re- 
gard to  the  effects  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  upon  the  human  system. 

In  Flint  or  in  Dalton  these  topics 
occupy  perhaps  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  the  space;  in  the  deli- 
cious text  book  my  daughter  uses 
they  fill  at  least  thirty  percent, 
mostly  twaddle.  And  worse  than 
this,  the  teacher  must  have  a  certifi- 
cate, before  he  has  his  papers  for  pay- 
ment of  his  services,  that  he  knows 
aud,  in  some  cases,  believes  in  the 
same  twaddle. 

I  beg  pardon.  I  have  got  be- 
yond my  text;  the  example,  taken 
as  one  illustrating  routine,  led  me 
away. 

What  should  a  boy  know?  He 
should  know  the  rudiments. 

Now  lest  some  new-born  person 
may  not  know  what  these  are,  I  will 
name  them  clearly  and  distinctly: 
they  are  the  three  R's,  Reading, 
'Riting  and  'Rithmetic. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  his  know- 
ing physiology,  in  fact,  as  one  boy 
confessed,  it  may  make  him  sick  to 
know  *'what  is  going  on  in  his  in- 
sides,"  but  if  he  must  know  it,  why 


not  give  it  a  rational  treatment,  and 
give  to  cabbage  and  corned  beef  the 
same  exhaustive  treatment  as  is  af- 
forded to  the  other  two  accessories? 

To  get  down  to  the  marrow:  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  burden  the 
three  R's  with  any  such  load  as 
whiskey  and  tobacco.  A  boy  will 
learn  from  the  example  of  his  elders; 
a'  girl  will  shun,  by  the  universal 
training  of  her  sex,  what  is  the  au- 
thorized custom  and  will  obey  in  de- 
fault of  all  other  training  and  of  all 
physiologies. 

I  am  the  more  wrathy  because  I 
am  convinced  that  this  new  move- 
ment  is  likely  to  crowd  other  studies 
which  should  come  next  to  the  three 
R's. 

First,  it  crowds  out  geography — a 
study  which  taken  in  its  details,  de- 
scriptive, mathematical  and  physi- 
cal, is  enough  to  exhaust  a  man's 
life.  Something  of  this  a  boy  ought 
to  know;  a  good  deal  he  ought  to 
know. 

Moreover,  he  can  learn  it  with 
profit  while  he  is  young,  because  it 
is  mainly  a  descriptive  science.  One 
of  the  educational  fads  a  few  years 
ago  was  "Geography  in  the  Natural 
Method,"  and  I  fell  into  the  snare. 
My  cure  was  effected  by  the 
way  the  ordinary  teacher  applied  it; 
not,asyou  will  observe,  by  my  **in- 
telligent"  application    of   the  same. 

(i)  The  worst  set-back  came 
from  a  really  excellent  teacher,  who 
applied  to  me  to  know  the  direction  of 
X  street.  She  said,  on  one  map  it 
was  nearly  east  and  west:  but  as  she 
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thought  the  question  would  probably 
be  asked  in  the  coming  examinations 
she  had  sent  down  to  the  superin- 
tendent for  a  map,  and  it  was  north- 
east by  southwest.  I  inquired  **Did 
you  take  your  class  down  with  a 
compass  to  see  for  themselves?"  The 
answer  showed  that  the  natural 
method  never  had  entered  her  mind. 

(2)  I  find  in  my  own  boys,  and 
even  in  .my  exceptional  daughter, 
the  same  facility  to  grasp  distant 
points  as  well  as  those  nearer.  China 
was  no  less  real  to  the  elder  boy 
than  the  Gladstone  county  in  which 
he  lived,  and  what  did  he  or  I  care 
for  Parnell  township? 

Consequently,  I  got  to  thinking 
that  the  old  routine  filled  the  bill; 
so  much  grind,  so  much  grist.  I  am 
undoubtedly  wrong,  but  the  fault 
comes  from  my  early  training.  I 
never  got  anything,  even  my  circus 
money,  unless  I  worked  for  it. 

I  think  so  favorably  of  geography 
that  I  believe  it  should  be  begun  early 
and  ended  late.  I  began  it  fifty 
years  ago  with  Olney  and  the  old 
Morse, and  I  am  at  it  yet.  In  pass- 
ing, let  me  state  that  the  **old 
Morse"  was  no  primer. 

Second,  It  crowds  out  the  history 
of  his  own  country  and  the  general 
history  of  the  world  at  large.  How 
much  or  how  little  a  boy  should 
learn  of  this,  I  can  not  tell,  as  I 
have  never  tried  to  teach  the  topic 
except  in  a  limited  field. 

I  once  had  English  history  as- 
signed to  me.  What  should  I  do 
with  the  years  between  Julius    Cae- 


sar and  Queen  Victoria?  Froude 
takes  up  12  volumes  for  Henry 
Vni,  of  matrimonial  fame.  What 
I  did,  was  to  note  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
the  like,  and  to  let  the  rest  go.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  often  thought  what 
a  delightful  study  I  could  have  had 
with  a  class  over  one  only  period  of 
the  same;  I  could  read  with  them 
Ivanhoe,  then  Shakespeare's  King 
John,  then  Hume,  and  then  the  bal- 
lads of  Robin  Hood;  but  I  shall  die 
before  my  time. 

Third,  I  think  he  can  meanwhile 
absorb  matters  of  general  interest, 
scientific  or  otherwise.  I  believe  I 
read  all  the  fairy  stories  afloat  before 
I  was  fifteen,  and  that  is  no  slight 
acquisition.  When  I  was  about  five 
years  old,  I  was  confined  to  my  bed 
for  months  with  a  fever  sore,  and 
my  physician  advised  my  mother  to 
buy  for  me  Hazen's  book  on  trades 
to  keep  me  quiet.  It  was  lent  and 
lost  before  I  was  seven  and  I  do  not 
know  the  proper  title,  but  I  do  know 
most  of  its  contents  and  have  used 
the  material  I  gained,  in  lectures  to 
full-grown  men.  The  hatter,  the 
soap-boiler,  are  just  as  clear  to  me 
now  as  they  were  at  ^\^  or  six  or 
seven. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that  these 
things  are  of  the  sort  that  may  be 
thrown  in  according  to  the  ability  or 
the  whim  of  the  teacher, — or  that 
may  come  of  themselves. 

Among  these  incidentals  are  the 
happy  interludes  that  serve  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  school  life,  and  are 
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of  themselves  more  or  less  profita- 
ble; such  as  miisic,  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, and  the  new  fad,  manual 
training.  To  raise  any  one  of  these 
to  the  full  rank  of  a  study,  as  is  fre- 
quently done  in  the  larger  cities, 
seems  to  me  out  of  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  public  school,  in  fact, 
of  any  school  except  those  specially 
contrived  for  the   named  discipline. 

Fourth,  There  remains  only  the 
preparation  for  the  college  course, 
which  the  colleges  prescribe  and 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  or 
to  say. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that 
my  views  are  antiquated,  and  not  in 
keeping  with  the  times.  I  am  will- 
ing to  grant  this,  but  would  respect- 
fully ask  if  one  thing  well  learned  is 
not  better  than  two  trifled  with? 
The  topics  I  have  named  are 
all  that  I  studied  in  the  common 
schools  of  Ohio,  except  one,  which 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
under  history,  viz.,  **The  Structure 
of  our  Government,"  which  I  think 
essential  to  the  growing  citizen.  But 
I  beg  the  reader  to  note  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  high  school  studies, 
and  will  agree  with  him  if  he  chooses 
to  claim  that  many  high  schools  are 
better  than  some  colleges  that  any 
one  can  easily  name. 

I  have  more  to  say,  but  time  and 
paper  fail  me. 

How  much  ought  a  boy  to  know? 
He  ought  to  know  all  that  he  can 
cram  into  his  brain;  but  he  ought 
not  to  be  bothered  with  crams  for 
the  sake   of  crams,  or  which  exem- 


plify merely  some  theorist's  notion 
of  The  True,  The  Beautiful  and  The 
Good. 

He  needs  frequently  discipline 
more  than  knowledge,  like  those 
pupils  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Doren 
in  Columbus,but  ordinarily  he  needs 
knowledge  of  common  things, 
drilled  into  him  so  thoroughly  that 
they  will  ever  after  be  a  part  of  his 
life,  and  the  preparation  for  future 
study  and  advancement. 

P.  S.     In  looking  this  over,  I  find 
I  have  said  nothing  about  English 
grammar.     Naturally,  because  I  did 
not  study  it  until  after  I  had  entered 
the  high  school,  and  because  I  class 
formal  grammar  with  physiology,  as 
unfit   for    the   so-called     * 'grammar 
schools."     The  rules  for  capitallet- 
ters,    for   spelling,    and    a   little   of 
punctuation,    are    desirable    at     an 
early  age,  but  the  science  of  gram- 
mar requires  minds  of  larger  growth  1 
The  developing  daughter,over  whose 
training  I  wonder  and  hope  for  the 
best,  babbles  about  the  kinds  of  sen- 
tences possible,  and  a  lot  of  other 
truck   which  she  does   not    under- 
stand and  cares  nothing  for.     If  her 
school   schedule   would   not    hurry 
her  on,  she  would  be  delighted  with 
the  study — Which  leads  to  the  fur- 
ther remark,  that  the  new  system  is 
continually  at  fault  in  anticipating 
matters,  desirable  in  themselves,  but 
requiring  a  certain  maturity  of  judg- 
ment before  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  topic  is  possible. 

It  is  bad  pedagogy  thus  to  antic- 
ipate, and  the  utter  uselessness     of 
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the    thing     is     illustrated     by     the 


* 'series"  of  text  books  we  have, 
with  the  single  necessary  exception 
of  readers.  The  rule  should  be  not 
to  expect  of  a  boy  to  study  geog- 
raphy, or  arithmetic,  or  grammar  or 
anything  else  until  he  has  maturity 
enougk  to  tackle  a  decent  text  book. 
I  have  a   dozen  * 'First  Steps"  in  my 


garret  that  are  hindrances  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge.  Of  course, 
as  I  have  indicated  already,  there 
are  abundant  opportunities  for  oral 
instruction  upon  points  thought  nec- 
essary; but  the  trouble  is  that  the 
routine  forces  in  a  text  book,  with 
definitions  and  the  other  rote  work 
of  examinations. 


LEGAL  RIGHTS  AiND  DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS,     PARENTS    AND 

PUPILS  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— L 


Bv  A.  J.  Falknor, 

In  these  articles  I  propose  to  give 
in  a  descriptive  and  general  way  the 
determinations  of  the  courts  upon 
some  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions affecting  the  administration  of 
our  public  schools. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
all  the  de<;^sions  the  courts  act  from 
a  disinterested  standpoint,  keeping 
in  view  the  object  of  the  schools 
and  the  rights  of  the  respective 
parties. 

To  avoid  a  number  of  difficult 
questions  that  might  arise,  it  will'be 
assumed  that  all  the  preliminary 
steps  prior  to  the  hiring  of  a  teacher, 
as  the  election  of  directors,  assess- 
ment of  taxes,  repairing  of  school 
premises,  have  been  regularly  and 
legally  done. 

A  teacher  presents  his  application 
and  is  employed.  Now,  if  the  con- 
tract to  teach  is  properly  and  regu- 
larly signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
board    and    the    teacher,    the  latter 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

holding  a  certificate  covering  the 
term  to  be  taught,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
contract.  But,  suppose  that  at  the 
making  of  the  contract,  the  teacher 
is  without  a  certificate,  is  the  con- 
tract valid  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  statutes  specifically  declare  that 
no  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach 
without  having  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate. This  question  came  before 
the  courts  in  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
in  1872,  and  the  statutes  were  given 
a  liberal  construction.  The  court 
in  this  case  held  a  contract  to  teach 
made  with  a  person  not  holding  a 
certificate  was  valid  and  complied 
with  the  statutes,  if  the  person  ob- 
tained a  certificate  before  the  term 
of  school  began. 

Suppose  the  teacher  should  begin 
his  term  without  having  obtained 
the  required  certificate,  what  would 
be  his  rights?  Manifestly  he  could 
not  recover  his  wages.       There   are 
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two  views  as  to  his  rights;  the  one 
holds  that  he  is  absolutely  without 
power,  having  no  more  right  to  en- 
force discipline  than  a  judge  with- 
out a  commission  has  to  pronounce 
judgment;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  with  more  reason,  that 
if  a  person  not  legally  qualified  is 
permitted  by  the  board  to  perform 
the  services  of  an  instructor,  he  is  a 
teacher  in  fact ^  and  all  the  powers 
of  a  legally  qualified  teacher  attach 
to  his  position,  with  the  exception 
of  being  able  to  collect  his  wages. 

If  the  teacher  should  not  give  sat- 
isfaction, what  is  the  board's  rem- 
edy? It  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  principle  that  a  board  has 
the  right  under  all  circumstances  to 
dismiss  a  teacher,  but  if  the  teacher 
should  be  dismissed  for  an  insuffi- 
cient cause  he  has  a  right  of  action 
against  the  board  for  damages,  but 
for  damages  only.  No  court  of 
equity  will  compel  the  board  to  re- 
instate him.  Incompetency,  cruelty, 
negligence  and  immorality  have  gen- 
erally been  held  sufficient  causes  to 
justify  a  dismissal.  (26  III.  App., 
379.)  There  can  be  no  greater 
viper  in  society  than  an  immoral 
teacher,  and  the  courts  always  stand 
ready  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
schools. 

The  rule  of  damages  when  a 
teacher  has  been  wrongfully  dis- 
charged is,  prima  facie^  the  wages 
agreed  to  be  paid  less  what  the 
plaintiff  might  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence have  earned  or  actually  did 
cam  in  the  same  line  of  employment. 


Before  taking  up  questions  that 
will  arise  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, let  us  see  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil. 

As  early   as    Edward    IV,  it   was 
held  that  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  was  that  of   temporary  guard- 
ian and  ward, — later  that    the    rela- 
tion w^as  that  of  master  and  servant; 
but    the    modern    idea   is    that  the 
teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
pupil,  and  has  authority  equal  in  de- 
gree but  not   co-extensive   with    the 
parent.     The    modern    idea    is  sub- 
stantially correct  and    furnishes    an 
excellent  foundation  in  determining 
the    teacher's  duty    and    authority. 
The   right   to    compel  obedience  to 
reasonable    commands     by    proper 
means  has  always  been  exercised  by 
parents  in  respect  to  their  children, 
and  when  teachers  assume    this   pa- 
rental relation  the  same    right   nat- 
urally falls  upon  them. 

The  teacher  is  now  ready  to  begin 
active  work.  He  holds  a  certificate 
and  understands  the  relation  that 
exists  between  him  and  his  pupils. 
His  first  duty  is  that  of  making  and 
promulgating  rules.  The  Ohio 
statutes  provide  that  the  board  of 
each  district  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  its  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  its  pupils  and  appointees. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  statutes 
that  the  board  shall  regularly  adopt 
all  the  rules  necessary  to  the  en- 
forcement of  order  and  that  the 
teacher  shall  act  as  their  agent  in 
enforcing  the  rules.    Such  is  seldom 
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the  case.  The  teacher  more  often 
adopts  such  rules  as  he  thinks  the 
condition  of  the  school  demands, 
and  seldom,  except  in  case  of  diffi- 
culty, are  any  of  such  rules  con- 
firmed  by  the  board.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide a  code  of  rules  that  would  meet 
every  emergency,  and  the  teacher 
must  from  necessity  have  the  right 
to  punish  for  offenses  which  are  not 
and  could  not  be  included  under 
the  adopted  rules.  The  courts,  rec- 
ognizing the  inability  of  the  board 
to  provide  a  sufficient  code  of  rules 
and  also  their  carelessness  in  pro- 
viding them,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  teacher  to  punish  for  offenses 
that  could  not  be  foreseen,  have 
generally  given  full  validity  to  rules 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  teacher; 
though  as  a  matter  of  precaution  it 
is  well  always  for  a  teacher  to  have 
his  rules  confirmed  by  the  board. 
A  judge,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  Wis- 
consin case,  used  the  following  sen- 
sible^ language  on  this  point: 
-''Where  a  pupil  violates  unwritten 
and  unpromulgated  rules  of  common 
sense  and  decency,  he  is  liable  for 
punishment  as  if  the  rules  had  been 
regularly  adopted  by  the  board. 

The  first  rule  that  a  teacher 
would  likely  be  called  upon  to  make 
would  be  one  concerning  tardiness. 
The  first  requisite  to  a  rule  is,  that 
it  must  be  reasonable,  but  to  say 
what  constitutes  reasonableness  in  a 
rule  is  not  easy*  In  a  general  way, 
3l  rule  may  be  said  to  be  reasonable 
if  it  tends  to  advance  the  purpose  of 


the  school  and  yet  denies  to  the 
pupil  or  parent  no  just  right.  A 
rule  that  a  pupil  who  is  absent  six 
half-days  in  any  consecutive  four 
weeks,  and  two  times  tardy  shall 
be  counted  as  one  absent,  unless  de- 
tained by  sickness  or  other  unavoid- 
able cause,  and  shall  be  suspended 
from,  school  until  the  end  of  the 
term  or  until  reinstated  by  the  su- 
perintendent or  board,  was  held 
reasonable,  and  visiting  and  remain- 
ing at  home  to  work  did  not  consti- 
tute excuses  sufficient  to  fall  under 
'  *other  unavoidable  cause. "  (3 1  la. , 
565.)  Rules  substantially  the  same 
as  the  above  have  been  held  reason- 
able in  the  supreme  courts  of  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Missouri  and 
Illinois  The  directors  in  an  Illinois 
school  adopted  a  rule  that  all  tardy 
children  should  be  locked  out.  On 
a  cold  winter  morning  some  small 
pupils,  who  had  come  a  mile  and  a 
half  were  barred  out.  The  parent 
sued  the  directors.  The  case  went 
to  the  supreme  court,  which  pro- 
nounced the  rule  unreasonable  and 
in  its  practical  operation  little  less 
than  cruel.  (63  111.,  356.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  tardiness  and  ab- 
sence are  indirectly  injurious  to  the 
whole  school,  but  the  law  is  slow  to 
deny  the  pupil  the  benefit  of  the 
school  for  the  fault  of  the  parent,  to 
whom  is  generally  traceable  the 
causes  of  tardiness. 

Suppose  the  teacher  should  desire 
to  open  the  school  by  reading  the 
Bible.  The  constitution  of  Ohio 
does  not  enjoin  or  require  religious 
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instruction.  Whether  or  not  re- 
ligious instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  schools  is  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board.  If  a  board 
adopts  a  rule  that  religious  insttuc- 
tion  shall  be  given  in  a  particular 
school,  the  court  will  not  interfere 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  rule, 
so  if  a  board  adopts  a  rule  that  re- 
ligious instruction  shall  not  be  given, 
no  injunction  will  be  granted 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  rule. 
This  principle  was  clearly  enun- 
ciated in  the  noted  case  that    arose 


in  the  Cincinnati  schools  in  1872. 
Some  view  the  unmistakable  ten- 
dency to  remove  the  Bible  from  the 
schools  as  an  ominous  sign.  Public 
schools  are  an  institution  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  a  principle  of  our 
government  that  the  church  and 
state  shall  be  kept  practically  sepa- 
rate. Give  us  moral  teachers,  full 
of  high  purpose  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  work,  and  the  good  results  that 
follow  will  leave  no  room  for  appre- 
hension as  to  the  morals  of  the])upils. 

(CONTINUKD.) 
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BY    B.   A.    HINSDALE,   ANN    ARBOR. 


The  following  list  of  questions  has 
been  prepared  for  three  purposes: 
(i)  To  illustrate  the  relation  .of  Ge- 
ography and  History,  and  to  show 
how  they  should  be  combined  in 
teaching.  (2)  To  show  how  the  fac- 
ulties of  observation  and  comparison 
may  be  stimulated;  (3)  To  form  or 
strengthen  the  habit  of  reading  a 
map. 

r.  What  two  other  continents 
have  the  same  general  form  as  North 
America? 

2.  If  you  connect  Capes  Lisburne 
and  Race  and  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec  by  straight  lines,  which 
will  be  the  longest  and  which  the 
shortest  line? 

3.  What  large  bay  will  be  cut  by 
one  of  these  lines,  and  what  large 
gulf  by  another? 


4.  With  what  shores  will  each  of 
these  lines  be  parallel? 

5.  With  what  system  of  moun- 
tains two  of  them? 

6.  Draw  meridians  through  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  Cape 
Mendocino,  and  the  most  western  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  Is  the  eastern 
or  the  western  meridian  farther  from 
the  central  one? 

7.  How  many  degrees  of  longi- 
tude are  included  between  the  east- 
ern and  the  western  of  these  me- 
ridians? 

8.  What  parts  of  North  America 
approach  nearest  the  Old  World  on 
the  east  and  west  respectively? 

9.  If   you   draw    a   straight    line 
from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Barrow, 
what  large  lakes  will  lie  along  the 
wav? 
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lo.  What  great  river  will  run 
nearly  parallel  with  such  a  line? 

II.'  How  would  you  explain  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Atlantic  Slope 
run  south  or  southeast? 

12.  Explain  the  direction  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers. 

13.  Could  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope hold  the  Mississippi  river  sys- 
tem?    Give  reasons. 

14.  Why  are  there  salt  lakes 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

15.  Which  has  the  longer  coast 
line,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the 
United  States?  The  United  States 
or  Mexico? 

16.  Which  of  the  Great  Lakes 
are  called  upper,  and  which  lower? 

17.  Through  which  of  these 
lakes  does  most  water  flow,  and  why? 

18.  What  two  rivers  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  lead  to  the  heart 
of  the  continent? 

19.  If  you  draw  a  straight  line 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  riv- 
ers to  that  of  the  other,  with  what 
shore  and  mountain  system  will  it 
run  nearly  parallel? 

20.  Why  are  the  largest  rivers  of 
the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains? 

21.  The  United  States  proper 
has  three  coasts:  which  is  the  long- 
est and  which  the  shortest? 

22.  Does  the  larger  part  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
lie  east  or  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

23.  Dividing  the  United  States 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  side 


is  of  the  greater  importance, and  will 
it  always  remain  so?  Give  reasons 
for  both  answers. 

24.  How  came  the  West  Indies 
to  be  so  called? 

25.  Where  are  the  original  In- 
dies, and  from  what  river  do  they 
take  their  name? 

26.  What  European  nation  first 
took  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the 
two  rivers  referred  to  in  question  18? 

27.  What  nations  first  took  pos- 
session of  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  of  Lake  Champlain? 

28.  What  would  have  been  some 
of  the  effects  on  New  England  if 
those  nations  had  continued  to  hold 
these  valleys? 

29.  What  State  lies  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  what  other  States  once 
claimed  this  territory? 

30.  The  French  crossed  from  the 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  that  of 
the  Mississippi  by  many  different 
portages;  locate  some  of  them.  What 
is  a  portage? 

31.  When  and  how  did  the 
French  lose  their  hold  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi? 

32.  Point  out  some  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  English  Colonies  if 
the  French  had  continued  to  hold 
the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers. 

33.  Name  two  important  obsta- 
cles to  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

34.  How  was  the  continent  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  divided 
among  England,  France,  and  Spain 
before  the  French  and  Indian  War? 
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35.  How  was  it  divided  from 
1763  to  1783? 

36.  How  divided  from  1783  to 
1803? 

37.  North  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
a  high  ridge  of  land,  south  there  is 
none.  What  historical  consequences 
has  the  second  fact? 

38.  Which  has  more  tillable  land, 
the  United  States  or  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  why? 

39.  Describe  the  vegetation  of 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

40.  How  many  times  larger  is 
the  United  States  now  than  when 
first  constituted  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris? 

41.  ■  Where  are  the  great  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  fur  regions  of 
North  America? 

42.  In  what  kind  of  regions  are 
the  precious  metals  found? 

43.  What  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America  was  first  dis- 
•covered? 

44.  The  fisheries  played  a  great 
part  in^early  discovery  and  explora- 
tion; explain  why? 

45.  Why  do  more  icebergs  float 
out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of 
America  than  north  of  Europe? 

46.  Follow  the  parallel  that  runs 
through  London  to  the  American 
coast;  on  which  coast  is  it  colder, 
and  why  ? 

47.  Why  is  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  so  much 
better  watered  than  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains? 


48.  Where  and  how  are  icebergs 
made? 

49.  Why  are  there  no  icebergs  in 
tTie  Great  Lakes? 

50.  Name  the  river  valleys  that 
cut  through  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

51.  Through  which  of  these  val- 
leys was  the  first  canal  or  railroad 
built?  and  which  was  it? 

52.  By  what  natural  route  does 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
run  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Ohio  River? 

53.  Explain  why  the  valleys  of 
the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence  have 
been  theatres  of  so  many  important 
military  operations. 

54.  What  advantages  did  the 
possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi  give  the  French  in  their 
competition  with  the  English? 

55.  If  the  Europeans  who  came 
to  North  America  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  had  landed  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  would  the  progress  of 
American  civilization  have  been 
more  or  less  rapid,  and  why? 

56.  Explain  the  great  age  of 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

57.  In  the  history  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  a  great  mistake  led  to  a  great 
discovery.  What  was  the  mistake 
and  what  the  discovery? 

58.  What  caused  slavery  to  dis- 
appear at  so  early  a  date  from  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States? 

59.  What  was  the  great  agricul- 
tural staple  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  Colonial  times? 
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60.  What  has  been  the  great 
staple  of  the  Gulf  States  ^or  many 
years,  and  what  invention  made 
it  so? 

61.  Which  carries  more  water  to 
the  sea,  the  Mississippi  or  St.  Law- 
rence, and  why? 

62.  On  which  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi do  we  find  its  largest  tribu- 
taries?    Why?  ^ 

63.  Of  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  which  has  the 
greatest  natural  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing, and  which  for  com- 
merce? 

64.  What  point  on  the  Lakes  has 
most  advantages  for  manufacturing 
iron? 

65.  Why  has  Mexico  so  few 
rivers? 

66.  How  have  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States  influenced  emigration 
and  settlements? 

67.  Are  our  rivers  relatively  as 
important  as  formerly  for  commer- 
cial and  other  purposes,  and  why  or 
why  not? 

6S,  Where  are*  the  sources  of 
supply  for  seal  furs? 

69.  Where  are  the  cod  and  salmon 
fisheries  mainly  carried  on? 

70.  About  what  time  did  settle- 
ments northwest  of  the  Ohio  begin? 

*  71.     Who  were  the  original    set- 
tlers of  the  State  of  Michigan? 

72.  Where  is  the  Welland  (Janal, 
and  what  is  its  commercial  import- 
ance? 

73.  By  what  routes  were  the  In- 
dians in  the  habit  of  going  from 
I^ake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River? 


74.  Why  did  the  English  and 
French  so  closely  contest  the  pos- 
session of  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio? 

75.  Follow  Braddock's  line  of 
march  from  Alexandria  to  the  place 
of  his  defeat. 

76.  What  States  drain  partly  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean   directly,  partly 
to   thej^akes  or  the   St.  Lawrence, 
and  partly  to  the  Ohio? 

77.  What  States  have  an  exclu- 
sive Lake  drainage?  What  States 
drain  partly  to  the  Lakes  and  partly 
to  the  Mississippi? 

78.  What  States  on  the  Atlantic 
Plain  bear  Indian  names?     Explain     « 
the  origin  of  such  names  as  are  not 
Indian? 

79.  Name  the  States  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  that  do  not  bear  In- 
dian names,  and  explain  their  ori- 
gins. 

80.  Give  the  same  information 
for  the  Pacific  Slope. 

81.  Explain  the  greater  relative 
number  of  Indian  names  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  than  east. 

82.  In  what  parts  of  North 
America  are  most  geographical 
names  found  beginning  with  **St.,'' 
'*San,"  or  **Santa?"  In  what  parts 
are  such  names  least  frequent? 

83.  Account  for  the  facts  stated 
in  your  answer  to  81. 

84.  P>om  what  sources  are  the 
county  names  of  Ohio  derived? 

85.  Give  the  same  information 
for  Michigan,  with  lists. 

86.  .  How  would  you  explain  the 
greater  variety  of  the  Michigan 
names? 
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87.  Why  are  the  names  of  Amer- 
ican statesmen  and  soldiers  in  the 
original  States  less  frequent  on  the 
map  than  in  the  other  States? 

Z%,  Account  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  Michigan  counties  named  for 
Democratic  statesmen.  Explain 
their  peculiar  grouping. 

89.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
variety  of  names  as  respects  language 
found  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
our  continent? 

90.  In  which  States  would  you 
expect  to  find  most  French  names, 
and  why? 

91.  Most  Spanish  names,  and 
why? 

92.  What  was  the  extent  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase? 

93.  By  what  treaties  was  the  par- 
allel of  49  north  made  our  northern 
boundary  beyond  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods. 


94.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
extreme  northward  projection  of 
Minnesota? 

95.  Describe  the  several  pieces 
of  territory  composing  the  United 
States,  and  state  what  the  titles  to 
them  are. 

96.  What  is  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  River?  Who  discovered 
it?  What  recent  controversy  has 
there  been  about  it? 

97.  What  was  the  Texas  Ques- 
tion settled  in   1819?     The   Oregon' 
Question  settled  in  1846. 

98.  State  the  principal  causes 
leading  to  our  several  annexations 
of  territory. 

99.  Who  discovered  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  when? 

100.  Why  was  Spain  so  reluctant 
to  part  with  Louisiana  in  1803? 


EDUCATION  FOR  FARMERS'  CHILDREN. 


BY    C.    S.   COLER,   PRIN.    SANDUSKY    HIGH    SCHOOL. 
(Read  before  Erie  County  Farmers'  Institute.) 


Wealth  in   some  form  or  other  is 

the  mainspring  of  human  activity. 

Men  are  forever  striving  after  either 

the  necessities  or  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Happy  is  he  who  has  learned  at  last 

that 

''Wealth  Isn't  all  In  gold. 
Mortgages,  stocks,  and  ten  percent. 
But  In  simple  ways,  and  sweet  content, 
Few  wants,  pure  hopes,  and  noble  ends, 
Some  land  to  till,  and  a  few  good  friends." 

The  law  of  compensation  reaches 

from    heaven   to  earth   and  touches 


every  incident  of  our  daily  life. 
Emerson  says,  ''For  everything  we 
have  missed  we  have  found  some- 
thing else.'*' 

If  we  go  abroad  to  visit  we  can 
not  ^joy  the  comfort  and  quiet  of 
our  homes.  If  we  would  be  "rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,"  we  can 
not  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  se- 
curity that  comes  of  being  on  the 
land. 
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If  we  would  have  grain  to  fill  our 

barns,  we  must  work  in  spite  of  heat 

and  dust. 

"Toll  swings  the  axe  and  forests  bow. 

The  fields  break  out  In  radiant  bloom, 
Rich  harvests  smile  behind  the  plow. 
And  cities  cluster  round  the  loom." 

A  ten-cent  piece  may  be  held  so 
close  to  the  eye  as  to  shut  out  the 
view  of  everything  else.  He  who 
strives  only  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  as  represented  by  land, or  by 
so  many  dollars,  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  is  forsaken  by  his 
friends,  for 

''We  may  boUd  more  stately  mansions, 
Pill  our  homes  with  finest  works  of  art. 
But  we  cannot  buy  with  gold 
The  old  associations." 

Life  on  a  farm  is  not  without  its 
compensations.  It  does  not  of 
course  afford  so  many  opportunities 
for  social  culture  and  such  a  variety 
of  amusements  as  do  the  large  cities, 
but  there  is  less  jostling  about  and 
more  of  those  things  that  contribute 

to 

*'A  healthy  body,  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please." 

A  careful  estimate  has  shown  that 
three-fourths  of  our  successful  and 
eminent  men  were  born  in  the  coun- 
try. 

More  than  one- third  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  were 
farmers'  sons,  but  they  were  for  the 
most  part  well  educated. 

WHAT  CAN  FARMERS    DO    TO  EDUCATE 
THEIR     CHILDREN? 

I .  They  can  provide  good  school 
Jiouses,  Many  of  the  school  houses 
throughout  the  country  are  a  dis- 
l^race  to  the  communities  in  which 


they  are  found.  They  are  dark  and 
dilapidated  structures,  close  to  the 
muddy  roadside, without  shade  trees, 
and  without  beauty  or  attractions  of 
any  kind.  In  winter  they  are  poorly 
heated  and  not  a  thought  is  given  to 
ventilation  in  any  way. 

If  some  of  the  money  that  is 
spent  in  erecting  handsome  jails  and 
prisons  were  spent  in  making  school 
houses  more  attractive  and  comfort- 
able it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
would  be  fewer  inmates  for  the 
former  and  more  for  the  latter. 

Make  the  country  school  houses 
homelike  and  cheerful.  Let  them 
be  painted  and  have  shutters  for  the 
windows.  Let  a  tower  crown  the 
summit  and  a  bell  swing  to  and  fro. 
Let  them  have  a  playground  and 
trees  to  shut  out  the  scorching  sun. 
Let  them  have  good  seats,  good 
blackboards,  and  pictures  on  the 
walls. 

All  this  can  be  done  with  but  lit- 
tle expense  to  any  one  and  it  is 
money  well  spent. 

A  good  school  house  in  any  com- 
munity will  raise  the  value  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  township,  and  is  the 
surest  indication  of  thrift  and  pros- 
perity. 

2 .  Secure  the  best  teachers  possible. 
This  implies  that  intelligence  and 
care  must  be  exercised  by  those  who 
are  to  employ  the  teacher.  The  idea 
that  any  one  can  teach  school  is  er- 
roneous. The  best  teachers  are 
born  teachers.  In  this  matter  of 
education  good  teachers  are  of  more 
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importance  than  all  other  things  put 
together. 

Garfield  said,  ''If  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  between  two  places 
of  education,  one  consisting  of  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  which  were  sto- 
ical professors,  numberless  books, 
and  systematic  but  lifeless  routine  of 
study;  the  other  a  shanty  in  which 
is  a  noble-minded  man,  of  large  soul 
and  generous,  warm  nature,  I  would 
say  give  me  the  latter." 

Mind  is  in  every  way  superior  to 
material  things,  and  a  pupil  will  ac- 
complish more  with  a  good  teacher 
alone  in  the  country,  than  he  will 
with  a  poor  teacher  and  with  all  the 
libraries  and  equipment  that  the  city 
can  afford. 

3.  Let  children  have  time  to  go  to 
school.  Parents  make  a  great  mis- 
take by  keeping  their  children  at 
home  to  work  when  they  should  be 
at  school.  Better  give  the  child 
more  education  and  less  money. 

There  are  parents  who  will  give 
their  son  a  fortune,  fit  him  out  with 
a  $200  suit  of  clothes,  a  $400  dia- 
mond, and  a  twelve-and-a-half  cent 
education,  and  then  they  wonder 
that  the  young  man  makes  a  failure 
in  life.  ^ 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  com- 
munity becoming  like  a  great  over- 
grown boy  whose  physical  develop- 
ment is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
his  mental  acquirements. 

Noble  thinking  is  necessary  to 
noble  living  and  doing.  In  order  to 
think  pobly  and  act  wisely  it  is  nec- 
essary   to     know    what    has    been 


thought  and  done  In  the  past,  what 
is  doing  at  the  present  time,  and 
what  is  anticipated  by  the  most 
thoughtful  people.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  education. 

4.  Furnish  the  children  with  books ^ 
paperSy  and  magazines  at  home. 
Beecher  says,  **A  home  without 
books  is  like  a  room  without  win- 
dows. No  one  has  a  right  to  bring 
up  children  without  surrounding 
them  with  books."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  farmer  should 
at  least  take  the  best  county  paper 
for  himself,  the  Youth^s  Companion 
for  his  children,  and  a  good  maga- 
zine for  his  wife. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  also  to  en- 
courage children  to  build  up  a  li- 
brary for  themselves. 

The  home  should  be  the  pleasant- 
est  and  happiest  place  in  the  world 
for  the  children.  Let  them  have 
their  sports,  their  toys,  their  games, 
and  their  books.  If  parents  would 
give  more  attention  to  these  things, 
there  would  be  fewer  children  run- 
ning in  bad  company,  and  contract- 
ing habits  that  lead  to  crime  and  ruin. 

If  we  could  but  know  the  home 
surroundings  and  influences  of  some 
children,  we  would  not  wonder  at 
their  badness  and  disposition  to 
vice.  Home  influence  has  more  to 
do  with  forming  the  character  of 
children  than  all  other  things  com- 
bined. 

Schools  and  churches  are  good. 
Books  and  newspapers  are  good. 
But  a  mother's  influence  will  out- 
weigh them  all. 
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5.  With  but  little  expemf  farm- 
ers may  send  their  children  to  the  vil- ' 
lage  or  township  high  school. 

The  "BoMwell  law"  provides  that 
as  soon  as  children  from  the  coun- 
try are  able  to  pass  the  entrance  e\- 
amination,  they  maybe  admUted  to 
ly  high  school   in    the    county    in 
lich  they  reside. 

The  township  high  school  idea  is 
eeting  with  favor  throughout  the 
ate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Y  is  not  distant  when  every  town- 
ip  may  have   a   high  school  of_  its 

6.  Farmers'  children  may  be  cdii- 
ted  to  saving  and  to  habits  of  Indus  - 
f  by  allowing  them  to  have  an  in- 
rest  in  some  of  the  stock  or  other 
oducts  of  the  farm. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  encoiir- 
es  children  as  this.  They  want 
mething  that  they  may  call  their 
rn,  something  .  that  will  grow 
to  money  which  they  can  see  and 
ndle  and  invest. 

7.  The  farmer  may  send  his  ehil- 
en  to  college.  Farmers'  sons  and 
ughlers  are,  as  a  nile.  the  best 
[dents  to  be  found  in  our  colleges 
<i  universities.  They  take  more 
izes,  occupy  more  places  of  honor, 
J  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes 
>re  frequently  than  any  other 
iss  of  students.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ved  also  that,  after  finishing  their 
liege  course  and  entering  the  race 
life,  a  large  percent  of  them  meet 


eir  chosen  work. 

Parents    for    the    most    part     are 


i»ot  very  different  after  all.  They 
all  want  their  daughters  to  marry 
well  and  have  happy  homes,  and  their 
sons  to  become  strong  and  manly 
men  with  a  profession  or  a  prosper- 
ous business  as  a  means  of  support 
and  independence. 

True  it  is,  that  after  all  this  effort 
and  expense  in  educating  a  boy,  he 
sometimes  makes  a  failure  and 
finally  goes  home  to  "live  with  the 
old  man,"  but  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  can  usu- 
ally be  accounted  for  by  bad  train- 
ing and  home  influence  before  he 
entered  college. 

8.  .An.l  this  leads  me  to  speak  of 
the 

[NFI.UENLK  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  PARENT.^. 

There  is  truth   in  the  saying,  that  ■ 
example  teaches  more  than  precept. 
Parental  control  and  advice  amount 
to   but  little  if  the  example  of  the 
parent  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Hence  this  matter  of  educating 
children  enjoins  care  and  proper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  parents.  But 
little  good  comes  from  talking  and 
advising  against  the  use  of  tobacco 
if  the  father  chews  and  smokes,  or 
against  strong  drink  if  the  parent  is 
not  strictly  temperate,  or  against 
bad  language  if  the  child  hears  it 
daily  from  the  head  of  the  family. 
Physician,  Ileal  yourself,— get  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  and  then 
may  you  hope  for  good  results  from 
your  example  and  advice  to  others. 

Morally,  parents  should  strivelo 
be  what  they  would  have  their  chil- 
dren become. 
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Tbou  must  be  true  tbyself, 
If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach; 

Thy  soul  muBt  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  Che  lips  lull  speech. 


'*rAinA  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 

Bpeak  truly,  (uid  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 

lAvt  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. " 


PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS. 


BY    MARtiARET    M.    PARSONS. 


During  my  eleven  years  of  teach- 
ing in  the  highest  grade  of  grammar 
school,  I  often  had  a  troubled  feel- 
ing that  the  work  I  was  doing 
was  not  practical  work.  I  do  not 
mean  that  only  practical  work  is  of 
value,  but  I  do  mean  that  work 
called  practical  should  be  taught  ac- 
cording to  methods  used  in  the 
working  world.  Feeling  I  was  not 
doing  this,  I  went  to  the  working 
world  as  represented  by  three  gen- 
tlemen who  were  in  the  same  board- 
ing house,  and  asked  them  to  write 
out  a  few  practical  problems,  such 
as  came  up  in  their  own  experience. 
These  gentlemen  were  employed  re- 
spectively in  a  lumberyard,  a  carpet 
house,  and  as  head  book-keeper  for  a 
large  manufacturing  concern.  I 
told  them  very  earnestly  how  I  felt 
about  my  work  and  asked  if  they 
would  not  help  me.  The  results 
were  as  follows:  Carpet- House 
Haughingly):  *'They  are  just  ex- 
actly like  the  sums  in  your  school- 
books.      Drill  on  them  well." 

Lumber  Dealer  (suavely):  "Cer- 
tainly." But  he  certainly  never  did, 
although   I    reminded    him    of    his 

promise. 

Book-keeper    (thoughtfully):     *'I 


will,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  the  time. 
Your   idea    is    good."     That   same 
week  he  brought  me  three  problems 
in    Partial    Payments   written    in    a 
firm^  business  hand  and  worked  out 
with    exquisite    neatness.      He    ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  only  method 
used  in  the  office  was  that  given  in 
the   arithmetics    under  '*The    Mer- 
chant's Rule."     He  told  me  to  dis- 
courage   the    habit    of    dashing    at 
work,  and  blundering  and  then  wast- 
ing time  doing  over  and  over  what 
should  have  been  done  but  once.  After 
that  I  asked  pupils  to  stand  who  got 
correct  results  on  their    first  effort. 
From  this  gentleman   I  got  help  and 
suggestions.      He  was    a  very    busy- 
man.     As   a    rule,   only    very    busy- 
people  have  time  to  help  others. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  statement 
made  by  the  Carpet  Dealer.  It  was 
a  false  statement  and  he  knew  it,  but 
was  too  selfish  to  care.  The  **sums"  I 
continued  to  "drill  on"  by  his  direc- 
tions taught  that  the  length  of  a 
room  multiplied  by  the  breadth  ani\ 
divided  by  the  width  of  the  carpet 
would  give  the  number  of  yards  re- 
quired to  cover  the  floor.  This 
method  is  wrong  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  assumes  that  carpets  have 
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no  pattern,  or  if  they  have,  that  the 
matching    is    of     no    consequence. 

Second,  it  assumes  that  it  takes 
the  same  amount  for  an  oblong 
room,  whether  the  strips  run  cross- 
wise or  lengthwise.  Now,  let  us 
take  a  practical  problem. 

''Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  ^ 
yd.  wide,  for  a  room  34  ft.  8  in.  by 
13  ft.  3  in.,  if  the  strips  run  length- 
wise, and  if  there  is  a  waste  of  a  J^ 
yd.  on  each  strip  in  matching  the 
pattern.  The  carpet  is  75  cents  a 
yard. " 

Before  beginning  we  will  state  two 
things.  First,  carpet  comes  in 
three  widths  only.  They  are,  one 
yard,  three-quarters,  and  yard  and  a 
half,  seldom  the  latter.  Second,  a 
carpet  dealer  never  gets  the  **super- 
ficial  area"  of  a  room.  Ndw,  we 
will  work  this  problem  as  it  would 
be  done  in  a  carpet  house. 

First,  get  the  number  of  strips  re- 
quired. This  will  be  found,  if  the 
strips  run  lengthwise,  by  dividing 
the  width  of  the  room  by  the  width 
of  the  strip.  If  the  strips  run  cross- 
wise, then  divide  the  length  of  the 
room  by  the  width  of  the  strip.  Al- 
ways insist  on  a  diagram. 


115  yds. 


.  I 
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13  ft.  3  in.  =  159  in.,  -r-  27  in.= 

5  J,  i.  e.  6  strips. 

\  yd.  (waste)  x  6  =  i^  yds. 
waste. 

iig  yds.  X  6  =  69  J  yds.,-f-  i^ 
=  7og  yds. 

700  X  ^75  =*53-i3' 

Observe  that  the  dimension  of  the 
room  which  is  divided  is  expressed 
always  in  inches  and  the  dimension 
multiplied  always  in  yards.  Ob- 
serve also  that  in  practice  there  is 
no  fraction  of  a  strip.  The  carpet 
dealer  takes  another  strip  and  turns 
in  the  surplus,  because  he  must 
cover  the  floor.  This  is  not  consid- 
ered necessary  in  school  books. 

If  the  carpet  has  a  border,  sub- 
tract twice  the  width  of  the  border, 
forty-five  inches  (22 J^  in.  being 
standard  width), from  the  length  and 
also  from  the  breadth  of  the  room 
before  beginning  to  w^ork.  In  gen- 
eral, one  and  one  half  yards  will  be 
enough  to  deduct  for  the  fire-place. 

Zancsville,  O. 


THE  MAHONING  COUNTY  PLAN. 


BY    S.   D.    SANOR. 


At  the  annual  session  of  the  Ma- 
honing county  institute  in  1891,  a 
plan  was  proposed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  county  was  divided  into  five  lo- 


cal institute  districts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  executive  commit- 
tee. A  number  of  meetings  were 
held  the  first  year,  and  their  success 
was   attested  by   the  arousing  of  a 
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greati  educational  interest  among  pa- 
trons, and  by  the  increased  attend- 
ance and  interest  at  the  county 
institute  for  1892. 

This  year  the  five  regularly  or- 
ganized local  institutes  are  all  pur- 
suing a  uniform  course  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  county 
executive  committee,  and  the  result 
has  proven  very  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.  This  course  of  study 
embraces  ^wt  lines  of  work,  and 
contemplates  the  holding  of  at  least 
seven  meetings  in  each  district.  The 
^w^  lines  of  work  are  as  follows: 

I.  Memory  Gems. 

II.  Applied  Psychology. 

III.  Practical  School    Methods. 

IV.  General  and  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge. 

V.  Current  Events,  Essays, 
Declamations,  Addresses,  etc. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  attempted,  I  submit  Pro- 
gram No.  4.  It  is  designed  that 
each  teacher  prepare  as  far  as  able 
the  topics  suggested  and  that  one  be 
selected  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of 
each  topic.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
paper  or  a  talk,  to  be  followed  by 
informal  discussion. 

PROGRAM    NO.    4. 

I.— Roll  Call.  Qaotatlons  fruin  £iner8on  and 
Carljle. 

IL— The  Education  of  the  Will,  Paper  and  dis- 
cussion. 

1.  Should   we  ever    try    to  ••break"   a 

child's  win? 

2.  Relation  of  will  to  character. 

Z.   Should  a  teacher  command  or  request  ? 
4.    Should  a  teacher  ever  assign  a  reason 

for  a  command  or  request  in  order 

to  have  it  obeyed? 
6.    How  should  we   deal  with  wilful  or 

stubborn  pupils? 


6.  How  can  we  lielp  our  pupils  form  the 

habit   of    self-control?     What    is 
school  government  ? ' 

7.  List  of  proper  and  improper  incent- 

ives. 

8.  Is  wlU  a  cause  or  a  result  ? 

III.— Methods  of  Teaching  Topographical  Geogra- 
phy.   Paper. 

1.  Proper  use  of  maps  and  map^iues- 

tlons. 

2.  Value  of  map-drawing  and  moulding. 

3.  Parallel  and  meridian  system  of  map- 

drawing. 

4.  Comparative  latitude,  longitude,  and 

areas. 
^.    How  much  topographical  knowledge 

shoul^  a  child  possess  when  leaving 

school? 
6.    Associative  aids,  history,  woclcs  of  art. 

travel. 

IV.— The  Earth's  Crust.    Paper. 

Rock,deflnition— igneous— stratified— met- 
amorphic-  fossils— coal  —  bog-ore  —  lime- 
stone —granite  —  marble — slate— Khale— 
drift — till — detritus  —  delta—  alluvium- 
shingle— trap— veins— formation  of  moun- 
tains—age of  strata— subsidence— eleva- 
tion—modem  examples, 
v.— Current  Events,  Essays,  etc. 

The  plan-  now   pursued  has  many 
practical  advantages.     Many  teach- 
ers find  it  impossible  to   attend  the 
county  institute.     They   are  farmer 
boys  or  college  students  and  cannot 
afford  the  time.     The  local  institute 
meeting  on  Saturdays  and  Saturday 
evenings  during  the  winter  season, 
enables  them  to  profit   by  its  peri- 
odic and    timely   aid.     I    think    all 
will  agree  that  the  localities  where 
local  institutes  have  been  regularly 
held  generally  show  in  consequence      , 
a  high  educational  sentiment,  a  de-     j 
mand  for  better  teaching  and  con-     J 
sequently  better   pay  for   teachers. 
The  plan  includes  the  essential  feat- 
ures of  the  pioneer  **town-meeting, '* 
the    modern    * 'reading   circle,"    and 
the    **nniversity    extension"    move- 
ments.  It  assists  teachers  to  broade 
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and  more  thorough  scholarship,  tc 
brings  teachers  into  closer  fellow- 
ship with  their  co-workers  and 
school  patrons.  It  reveals  to  young 
persons  powers  which  might  other- 
wise remain  unknown  even  to  them- 
selves. ' 

An  influence  so  potent  for  good 
to  every  community  should  not  be 
left  wholly  to  chance.  The  work  , 
can  be  directed  by  the  county  insti- 
tute through  its  executive  commit- 


tee. Once  begun  the  good  work 
will  soon  become  a  great  self-direc- 
tive force  that  will  do  more  to  im- 
prove (he  schools  of  the  State  than 
all  the  school  legislation  we  have 
been  seeking.  With  the  county  thus 
organized  for  mutual  improvement, 
and  the  county  school  examiners  in 
harmony  with  the  movement,  as 
they  are  in  Mahoning  county,  who 
will  measure  the  influence  for  good? 
You  tigs  I  own,  O. 


A  STUDY  OF  A  BOY'S  TOWN, 


As  Conducted  in  the  Canton  Reading  Cfkcle.       Higginson's  Essav  . 

ON    HOWELLS,  AND    SELECTIONS    FROM    A    FOREGONE    CONCLUSION,    AND 

THE  Opening  Paragraphs  of  the  Minister's  Charge. 


BY   J.    J. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  sketch  of 
Howell's  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
AniericaD  Biography. 

2.  An  inquiry  into  the  probable 
motives  that  brought  this  book  to 
life. 

(a)     To  make  money. 

(^)  To  do  good  by  indirectly 
teaching  great  lessons  to  boys,  and 
to  those  who  have  them  in  their 
hands. 

(<■)  To  take  the  reading  public 
into  an  intimate  acquaii^tance  with 
the  process  of  growing  a  man  who 
has  become  the  public's  own, 

3.  A  search  for  an  answer — is 
this  a  true  book? 

■  4.      Boys'  failures, — are  they  com- 
moner than  men's   failures?     What 


percent  of  those  who  meant  by  forty 
to  have  their  names  carved  high  on 
the  roll  of  successful  men,  have 
shut  up  their  jack-knives  at  thirty? 

5.  Any  comparatively  rare  words? 
"Slumping,"  used  also  by  Thos.  H. 
Benton,  and  by  Lowell;  "battened," 
good  Shakespearian;  "hearlful, "first 
appearance  at  our  table,  also  "tuck- 
tucking,"  probably  onomatopoetic; 
"dreamery,"  "the  amaze,"  "pleas- 
aunces,"  "hulked,"  "bits,"  "fip," 
"seen,"  as  on  p.  76. 

6.  Puns?  "Friend, "p.  1 1;  "hol- 
low," p,  197;  "corner-stones,"  p. 
228. 

7.  Directly  admits  the  identity 
of  the  author  and  the  hero,- — p,  11, 
"us."  Impliedly  several  times  as 
on  pp.  7,  185. 
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8.  Occasional  loose  syntax:  p. 
68,  *-it,"  **it;"  p.  142.  '^anything 
he  ever  had;"  p.  224,  **they  only 
concerned  themselves;"  p.  199,  ''of 
whom,"  making  him  one  of  his 
own  ^^accomplices ;"  **head  over 
heels"  for  heels  over  head,  p.  140, 
and  **one  of  all  others,"  p.  240, 
tho'  this  is  not  syntax,  and  a  startling 
use  of  '^devolved,"  p.  125. 

9.  Other  characteristics  of  the 
style  of  this  book. 

{a)  Boy-like,  pp.  31,  114,  121, 
162,  187,  193,  194. 

(b)  Humorous,  pp.  116,  133,  134, 
152,  153,  154,  155,  165,  191,  234, 
passim. 

(^)  Mildly  sarcastic,  pp.  i,  12, 
13,  n6,  130,  149,  190,  193,  197, 
198,  200,  204,  212,  228. 

{d)  Reverent,  pp.  14,  19,  15, 
229,  236,  242. 

(^)  Diversified  with  burlesque: 
p.  228. 

(/)  Didactic,  sometimes  peda- 
gogic, pp.  7,  15,  23,  35,  36,  43,  60, 
148,  i49>«5o»'73»207,  238,  239,240. 

{g)     Abounding  in  Bible  phrase. 

pp.  60,  118,  149,  176,  i77»  i8ij  i84» 
185,  199,  229. 

(//)     Picturesque,  pp.  28,  31. 

In  this  I  have  not  attempted  to 
distinguish  between  what  belongs  to 
the  style  of  the  book,  and  what  is 
the  expression  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  Have  I  not  read  some- 
where that  the  style  is  ihe  man? 

10.  The  Story  of  Howells's — 
Mr.  Printer,  please  to  let  that  word 
alone  —  Education —  Schools    and 


Books,    pp.   22,    63,  147,    174,    175, 
177,  178. 

1 1.     The  synthesis  of  a  boy: 

1.  Senses  not  delicate,  p.  208. 

2.  No  real  love  of  naflire,  p.  208. 

3.  Little  comprehension  of  friend- 
ship, p.  209.^ 

4.  Intensely  curious,  p.  209. 

5.  An  instinct  for  getting,  p.  210. 

6.  A  scorn  of  stinginess,  p.    211. 

7.  Little  conception  of  a  joke,  p. 
211. 

8.  Dreadfully  lazy  about  work,  p. 
212. 

9.  A  seeker  after  temptation,  p. 
213. 

10.  Tricky,  pp.  71,  114,  but 
primitively  pious,  p.  51. 

11.  A  natural  persecutor,  p.  63. 
-  12.  Liable  to  an  impediment  in 
the  channel  of  veracity,  but  not  in 
that  of  his  voracity. 

13.  Envious,  p.  182. 

14.  Ashamed  to  be  thought  good, 
p.  185. 

15.  A  born  rebel,  moved  by  pa- 
rental unreasonableness  to  run  away. 
(I  am  minded  of  the  start  one  of 
my  boys  made,  taking  with  him  an 
umbrella,  and  a  valise  containing  a 
toy  pistol  and  a  hair-brush),  an  im- 
itator of  David,  the  slinger,  though 
not  apt  to  select^o  big  a  mark. 

16.  Superstitious,  * 'fearful  of  the 
unseen  powers,'*  p.  99. 

17.  Hard,  to  satisfy,  p.  163. 

18.  A  liver  in  two  worlds,  p.  171. 

19.  Apt  to  choose  queer  com- 
panions and  divinities — a  permanent 
feature,  p.    191 . 

20.  A  bold  logician,  p.  193. 
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^\.  Able  to  keep  his  swelling  af- 
fection for  school-masters  in  check, 
|).  65. 

%%.  A  child  of  nature  rather  than 
of  art,  pp.  164,  83, 

13.  Fleeter  on  the  road  from  dan- 
than  in   the  path  toward  duty, 

But  after  all,  the  only  thing  a 
can  be  made  of.  We  love  him 
but  seldom  find  him  so. 


'he  whole  arCof  education  in  its 
stage  resolves  itself  into  the 
al  principle  of  making  the  stud- 
f  children  agreealjle  to  them, 
i»  making  them  see  that  what- 
punishmeat  or  privation  falls 
them  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
;e  of  their  own  conduct,  and 
ic  result  of  a  despotism  they 
)t  comprehend.  The  awful 
of  restraint,   which   children 


almost  always  feel  in  the  presence  of 
their  teacher,  should  be  avoided  like 
a  tainted  atmosphere.  The  rule  of 
love  should  be  si^bstituted  for  the 
rule  of  terror.  Children  soon  learn 
to  love  and  imitate  those  who  love 
them,  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
emotion  gives  freedom  and  elevation 
to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  makes 
the  duty  of  the  master  delightful, 
and  invests  him  with  authority  a 
thousand  times  more  extensive  and 
absolute  than  can  ever  be  acquired 
by  the  brutalities  of  the  cane." — 
Michael  Angela  Garvey. 

I  do  not  open  up  the  truth  to  one 
who  is  not  eager  to  get  knowledge, 
nor  help  out  any  one  who  is  not  anx- 
ious to  explain  himself.  When  I 
have  presented  one  corner  of  a  sub- 
ject to  any  one,  and  he  cannot  from 
it  learn  the  other  three,  I  do  not  re- 
peat my  lesson.— Cfn/ueius. 


PRIMARY  READING. 
Some  Wavs  of  Varvinx  the  Exercise. 


ing  children  are  more  easily  in- 
ediffrequent  changes  are  made 
kind  of  work  they  are  asked 
During  the  first  term's  work 
ding  much  drill  must  be  given 
!  same  sentences,  and  in  order 
p  the  children  interested  many 
;s  are  necessary  to  vary  the 
o'ithout  introducing  too  many 
vords.      The    following   are    a 


MEV,  WESTFEELD,   MASS. 

few  of  the  ways  of  doing  this,  which 
have  been  used  successfully.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  younger  teachers 
who  are  working  in  primary  grades 
may     here     find     a     few     helpful 

We  will  suppose  that  the  first 
written  sentence  taught  the  child  is, 
"I  see  a  top."  That  would  natur- 
ally be  written  with  white  crayon  en 
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tirely.  Write  it  again,  using  red 
crayon  for  the  word  top.  Then  the 
child  will  read,  '*I  see  a  .  red 
top,"  though  the  word  red  need 
not  be  introduced.  A  little  drill 
may  be  needed  to  secure  the  proper 
inflectioh  on  the  word  red.  Again 
the  sentence  may  be  written,  using 
yellow  crayon  for  the  word  top,  and 
so  on,  until  the  different  colors  of 
crayon  in  your  possession  have  all 
been  used.  If  you  are  skillful 
enough  to  prevent  the  little  ones 
from  seeing  the  color  which  you  in- 
tend to  use  as  you  write  the  sen- 
tence, they  will  be  greatly  interested 
and  eager  to  tell  what  the  color  of 
the  top  in  each  instance  is. 

Drill  on  the  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, '*I  see  a, "can  be  given  by 
writing  the  sentence  quickly  and 
using  the  picture  of  some  common 
object,  as  a  flag,  a  cup,  a 'ladder,  a 
chair  or  a  table,  in  place  of  the  last 
word  in  the  sentence. 

In  this  exercise  the  colored  crayon 
may  of  course  be  used  to  as  great 
advantage  as  in  the  preceding  one. 

Children  as  a  rule  like  to  mark  on 
the  board  with  crayon.  Use  this 
fact  to  aid  you  in  keeping  up  their 
interest.  After  you  have  written 
several  sentences  let  them  go  to  the 
board  in  turns  and  draw  a  line,  with 
white  or  colored  crayon,  through 
the  sentence  which  they  prefer  to 
tell.  After  the  line  is  finished  let 
them  face  you  and  tell  the  story 
which  they  marked.  Another  way 
similar  to  the  last  mentioned  is  to 
let  each  child  in  turn  act  as  teacher 


and  draw  a  line  through  a  story 
quickly  and  call  upon  some  other 
member  of  the  class  to  tell  the  story. 

Let  a  child  pass  to  the  board  and 
draw  the  index  quickly  through  the 
sentence  which  he  prefers  to  read 
and  then  let  him  tell  the  story  hold- 
ing the  index  at  his  side. 

Or  let  one  of  the  children  draw 
the  index  through  a  story,  and  hold- 
ing the  index  at  his  side,  call  upon 
another  member  of  the  class  to  read 
the  story. 

Children  like  to  erase  work  from 
the  board.  This  fact  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  primary  read- 
ing. Let  one  of  the  children  pass  to 
the  board  and  erase  the  story  which 
he  prefers  to  tell.  Then,  facing  you, 
let  him  tell  the  story  which  he  has 
erased.  Or,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  let  him  erase  the  story  and 
then  call  upon  another  member  of 
the  cla^s  to  tell  it. 

The  teacher  may  herself  erase  a 
story  quickly  and  call  upon  that  boy 
whose  eyes  are  so  apt  to  wander 
over  the  room  during  the  recitation 
to  tell  what  has  been  erased.  She 
may  point  quickly  to  a  sentence, that 
is,  run  the  index  quickly  through  it 
or  under  it,  and  then  call  upon  a 
child  to  tell  the  story  to  which  she 
pointed. 

She  may  draw  a  line  through  the 
story  and  call  upon  a  child  to  tell 
the  story  thus  indicated.  Of  course 
the  teacher  can  work  more  rapidly 
than  the  children,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  sometimes  best  for 
her     to     do      this     part      of      the 
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work.  But  the  little  ones  like 
to  act,  they  like  work  that  will  keep 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds 
busy,  and  so  when  interest  can  be  ex- 
cited in  no  other  way,  it  is  often 
best  to  devise  some  means  of  letting 
them  use  their  hands,  making  sure 
that  their  minds  will  be  actively  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time. 

Of  course  all  this  work  must  be 
done  quickly  and  brightly.  There 
should  be  no  halting  or  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  teacher  or  pupil,  for  just 
as  sure  as  the  work  is  done  slowly 
and  uninterestingly,  the  reading  will 
be  slow  and  uninteresting. 

Do  not  confine  yourself  to  anyone 
way  of  interesting  the  children  dur- 
ing any  recitation.  Often  time  will 
be  foupcl  to  use  all  the  ways  here 
mentioned  during  one  class  hour, 
and,  several  of  them  may  be  used 
profitably  during  every  recitation 
for  the  fi^rst  few  months  in  reading. 

When  the  time  is  reached  for  th*e 
children  to  corlimence  to  distinguish 
words,  the  same  methods  may  be 
used  as  have  been  given  for  the  read- 
ing  of  sentences.     That  is,  children 


may  cross  out  the  word  to  be  told, 
using  white,  or  colored  crayon,  and 
then  tell  it  themselves  or  call  upon 
another  child  to  tell;  they  may  erase 
the  word  or  point  to  it,  one  child 
may  call  upon  another  to  find  a  cer- 
tain word,  or  the  teacher  may  use 
any  of  the  given  methods  herself. 

The  sentences  which  the  children 
have  already  learned  from  the  board 
may  be  written  upon  card-board  and 
used  in  review.  If  pictures  are  used 
in  the  sentences  written  upon  the 
card-board,  the  pictures  may  be 
made  with  inks  of  different  colors. 

One  teacher  wrote  some  siich  sen- 
tences with  red  ink,  and  some  with 
black,  and  allowed  the  little  ones  to 
choose  the  cards  from  which  they 
preferred  to  read.  Strangely  enough 
everyone  chose  a  card  on  which  the 
stories  were  written  in  red. 

Each  teacher  may  find  many  ways 
of  helping  herself  in  her  work  by  ob- 
serving the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
children's  minds  and  then  using  the 
knowledge  she  gains  in  this  way  to 
aid  her  in  accomplishing  the  results 
she  seeks.—  Popular  Educator, 


SCRIPT  AND  PRINT. 


RHODA    LEE. 


In  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  primary  grades  one  hears  not  in- 
frequently of  the  * 'transition  from 
script  to  print,"  as  though  this  were  a 
difficulty,  if  not  quite  insurmount- 
able, at  least  of  considerable  propor- 


tions. The  idea  is  erroneous,  and 
if  what  we  term  phonic  reading  were 
taught  properly,  should  be  unknown 
and  unheard  of. 

In    certain    circumstances    there 
might  be  trouble  with  the  print.     A 
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child  might  know  all  the  powers  of 
the  letters  and  combinations,  be  able 
to  read  anything  in  script  and  at  the 
same  time  having  never  seen  printed 
matter,  be  almost  if  not  entirely  at 
sea,  when  introduced  to  the  book. 
But  when  the  script  and  jwint  letters 
go  hand  in  ha^d  almost  from  the 
first,  there  can  be  no  stumbling 
block  in  the  form  of  strangely  shaped 
letters  for  the  little  folks  to  trip  over. 

If  the  printed  form  were  what  is 
used  commonly  in  writing,  we  would 
teach  the  child  to  make  this  at  the 
sQxy  outset,  but  as  it  is  not,  we 
teach  him  to  write  the  script  that  he 
is  going  to  use  constantly,  and  train 
his  eye  to  recognize  the  forms  found 
in  printed  matter. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  method.  The 
first  five  letters  taught  are  geAcrally 
m,  a,  t,  s  and  p.  We  stop  with 
these  five  letters  for  a  time  until  the 
children <:au  use  them  in  every  way, 
recognizing  automatically  such  words 
as  stamp,  mast,  past,  etc.,  making 
and  changing  words, etc.  After  this, 
every  teacher  follows  her  own  order. 
Personation  of  the  letter  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  phonic  reading.  The 
form  of  m  we  fix  as  the  three  walk- 
ing-sticks, /  the  little  boy  with  the 
wide  collar,  /  the  old  man  with  the 
bundle  on  his  back.  We  associate 
the  sounds  with  things  which  are 
familiar  to  the  children.  For  in- 
stance, the  sound  of  //  gives  him  the 
name  of  the  tired  letter,  /an^  ch  are 
the  steam-engine  sounds,  u  what  the 
little  girl  said  when  she  fell  on  the 
ice,   s   what   the   goose    said.     The 


vowels  we  call  girls,  the  consonants 
boys,  and  the  capitals  the  grown-up 
letters. 

As  soon  as  the  sounds  of  four  or 
^\^  letters  have  been  taught,  the 
children  should  have  some  printed 
book  in  their  hands.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  lesson  at  the  board,  they 
exchange  their  slates  for  the  books. 
,  Suppose  s  to  have  been  the  new  let- 
ter taught.  The  teacher  leads  the 
class  to  see  the  different  formation 
in  the  book.  This  is  a  letter  in 
which  there  is  considerable  change. 
Then  as  seat  work,  the  children  find 
all  the  words  in  the  book  containing 
X,  and  when  possible  write  them  on 
their  slates.  Every  new  letter  taught 
is  treated  in  this  way,  and  so  without 
any  confusion  the  print  kefeps  pace 
with  the  script,  until  the  recognition 
of  the  words  of  the  book  becomes 
just  as  easy  as  that  of  the  teacher's 
handwriting. 

•  Hunting  for  words  containing  the 
new  letter,  never  loses  interest  for 
the  children.  Other  exercises,  such 
as  finding  and  writing  words  with 
two  letters,  three  letters,  etc.;  words 
containing  at,  an,  ot,  etc.,  words 
ending  in  silent  ^.  Every  teacher 
has  a  number  of  plans  for  making 
the  children  familiar  with  the 
print. 

**Can  you  get  quick  automatic 
recognition  of  printed  words  when 
script  is  used  in  the  phonic  teach- 
ing*' is  a  question  often  asked  and 
discussed.  An  unqualified  **yes,"  is. 
my  answer,  provided  the  child  has 
the  book  in  his  hand  from  the  sec- 
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ond  or  third  week  at  school.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  where 
there  is  difficulty  with  the  print,  it 
is  because  the  child  has  not  had  the 
free  use  of  the  book  from  the  first. 
The  subject  of  phonic  reading  is 
by   far    too    comprehensive    to    be 


treated  exhaustively  in  these  columns^ 
However,  we  would  like  to  hear  of  dif- 
culties  met  with,  and  any  question 
sent  in  to  the  department  will  be 
gladly  received  and  answered  to  the 
best  of  our*  ability. — Educational 
Journal. , 
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Co-operative  excursions  to  Chi- 
cago are  offered  in  London  at  twenty- 
seven  guineas  for  the  round  trip, 
to  occupy  one  month. 


The  Household  gives  the  following 
as  the  dates  on  which  Easter  falls  in 
the  remaining  years  of  this  century: 
1893, April  2;  1894,  March  25;  1895, 
April  14;  1896,  April  5;  1897,  April 
i8;  1898,  April  10;  1899,  April  2; 
1900,  April   15. 


PRESIDENT  Cleveland's  cabinet. 

Secretary  of  State — Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  of  Illinois. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — John 
G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky. 

Postmaster-General  —  Wilson  S. 
Bissell,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  War — Daniel  S.  La- 
mont,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy — Hilary  A. 
Herbert,  of  Alabama. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior — Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia. 

Attorney-General  —  Richard  01- 
ney,  of  Massachusetts. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture — J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  of  Nebraska. 


'^  Their  reading  and  study  is  lim- 
ited,'' '*That  excellent  text-book 
says  that  when  singular  nominatives 
connected  by  and  refer  to  the  same 
thing  the  verb  must  be  singular. 
The  nouns  'reading  and  study'  make 
a  unit.  I  believe  I  should  so  con- 
tinue to  write."  Thus  writes  "Old 
Fogy,"  and  he  may  be  right,  but  it 
is  not  quite  clear  that  reading  and 
study  are  (is?)  so  completely  one  as 
to  require  a  singular  verb.  The  ex- 
ample given  by  '*that  excellent  text- 
book" is  better: — ''The  wife  and 
mother  kneels  in  prayer." 


ADORN  the  school  ROQM. 

Make  your  school-room  pretty. 
Somewhere  I  have  read:  "The  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  over  the  scholar 
is  next  to  the  parent.  The  school- 
room, in  pleasant  association,  should 
be  next  to  the  home."  Our  children 
have  come  from  all  sorts  of  homes 
and  influences.  To  some,  beauty 
and  taste  are  so  closely  connected 
as  to  form  a  part  of  their  beings 
while  others  are  strangers  to  all  such 
save,  perhaps,an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  fairy   land.     The  fine  sensi- 
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bilities  should  be  kept  untarnished, 
the  dormant  ones  awakened  to  ac- 
tivity.'  How  is  this  to  be  done? 
Have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  sur- 
roundings such  as  the  mind  may 
feed  upon.  Awaken  and  cultivate  a 
desire  to  study  the  new  and  beauti- 
ful. Fill  the  room  with  that  which 
will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  and 
refine.  Children  admire  pictures. 
Let  them  bring  some  of  their  own 
little  pictures  from  home,  or  each 
contribute  a  few  pennies  which,  put 
with  the  teacher's  mite,  will  buy  a 
picture  or  two.  Encourage  them,  to 
bring  flowers,  shells  or  pretty  stones. 
A  glass  jar  with  two  or  three  min- 
nows will  be  quite  an  ornament. 
Fill  the  jar  half  full,  or  more,  with 
water,  put  in  a  handful  of  pebbles 
and  sand,  also  a  bit  of  a  branch  or 
any  swamp  grass  or  weed.  These 
will  answer  for  a  hiding  place  for  the 
fish.  Don't  forget  to  pour  out 
nearly  all  the  water  every  day  and 
put  in  fresh. — Independent, 


too"  many  educated  people. 

A  writer  in  the  hovidon  Journal  of 
Education  sounds  a  note  of  alarm 
concerning  the  over-production  of 
educated  people  in  Germany.  Twen- 
ty-six universities  are  turning  out 
learned  men  in  thousands,  for  many 
of  whom  there  is  nothing  to  do,  or 
at  least  nothing  they  can  or  will  do. 
The  inference  is  that  there  is  ''far 
too  much  studying  in  Germany." 
Most  of  the  learned  professions  are 
over-crowded,  and  some  are  simply 
ruined  by   the    multitudes  trying  to 


find  standing  i^oom.  Those  best 
prepared  are  scarcely  able  to  make 
a  living.  In  Berlin,  last  year,  1747 
physicians,  nearly  half  the  entire 
number,  had  an  income  of  less  than 
150  pounds  a  year,  and  only  250  had 
as  much  as  400  pounds.  In  the  gov- 
ernment service  a  similar  condition 
exists.  Hundreds  of  university 
graduates  have  been  in  waiting  for 
government  positions  from  two  to 
fifteen  years. 

One  curious  case  is  cited  in  illus- 
tration    of  the   painful  waiting  and 
small  remuneration   of  professional 
men.     A  student  took  his  university 
degree,  and  then  qualified  for  teach- 
ing in  a  gymnasium.     He  taught  as 
a  substitute  for  a  time,  then  waited 
two  years  for  an  appointment  which 
did  not  come.     Weary  of,  waiting  he 
re-entered  the  university  and  spent 
four  years  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
After   passing   his    examination    he 
settled  down  to  the  practice  of  med- 
icine.    Two  years  later   he  was  as- 
tonished  one  day    by  receiving   an 
offer   from    the    Education   Depart- 
ment   of    a    position    as     assistant 
teacher  at  100  pounds  a  year.     The 
offer   of   this    pittance    came    eight 
years    after  he  had   qualified   as     a 
teacher. 


''inverting  the  divisor." 

Dividing  one  fraction  by  another 
by  inverting  the  divisor  and  multi- 
plying by  the  dividend  is  a  particu- 
lar case  under  a  general  rule  for 
division. 

36-f-6  =? 
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This  means  "How  many  6's  in 
36?"  or  '*How  many  groups  of  6  in 

I  -f-  6  =? 

This  means  **i  is  what  part  of  6?" 
or,  '*How   many  groups  of  6  in  i?" 

(i)  I  -4-  6  =  ^,  i.  e.,  I  con- 
tains the  divisor  \  times. 

(2)  If  I  contains  the  divisor  \ 
times,36  contains  it  36  times  J^  times 
(or  36  X  J  times),  which  is  6  times. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  i  by 
that  number. 

The  above  analysis  may  easily  be 
so  generalized  as  to  give  the  follow- 
ing general  rule  for  division: 

''Multiply  the  reciprocal  of  the 
divisor  by  the  dividend. "  (Observe 
that  the  analysis  does  not  give 
"Multiply  the  dividend  by  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  divisor.") 

The  rule  applies  in  all  cases  in 
which  dividend  and  divisor  are  ab- 
stract, or  are  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation; or,  as  some  would  say,  in 
the  case  of  ''division  by  the  divisor.'' 
In  such  a  case  as  $36  -J-  6,  the  anal- 
ysis might  need  modification. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the 
fraction  "inverted." 

I  ~  f  =  •  -7-  4  =  f  The  anal- 
ysis of  this  division  is  simple.  To 
divide  Z  by  i  is,  in  principle,  the 
same  as  to  divide  7  by  4.  The  di- 
vision may  easily  be  generalized, 
demonstrating  the  definition  of  re- 
ciprocal above. 

Applying  the  rule: 
•  5   -f-  3=  ? 


(2)  If  I  contains  the  divisor  | 
times,  5  contains  it  5  times  |  times, 
which  is  Y"  times.  The  comparison 
is  between  5  and  i.  The  inference 
is  that  5  will  contain  the  divisor  5 
times  as  many  times  as  i  contains  it. 

(0     iH-5=i 

(2)     If  I   contains  the  divisor  \ 

times,  I  contains  it  \  times  \  times, 

which  is  -^  times. 

I  ^  i  =  ? 

(1)  I  ^  i  =  I  -^  i  =  f 

(2)  If  I  contains  the  divisor  f 
times,  f  contains  it  ^  times  f  times, 
which  is  ^  times. 

The  divisor  is  inverted  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  times  i  contains  it. 
The  rest  is  as  simple  as  finding  the 
cost  of  two  pencils  if  i  pencil  costs 
5  cents.  H.  L.  Peck. 

Cleveland  High  School. 


HISTORICAL    CRITICISM. 

The  spirit  of  criticism  which  will 
know  the  truth  whether  it  be  pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant,  which  will  accept 
no  error  because  it  has  been  handed 
down  through  many  centuries,  is  the 
virtue  of  a  scholar  as  well  as  of  a 
statesman.  History  is  an  inductive 
science,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
struggling,  swaying  forces,  spiritual 
and  material,  which  push  the  human 
race  forward  or  backward,  no  just 
estimate  of  their  power  can  be  made 
without  a  careful  weighing  of  proba- 
bilities. Yet  there  are  students  and 
teachers  of  history  whose  whole  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  is  deductive,  and 
seemingly  founded  on  this  proposi- 
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tion:  Any  tradition  or  story  which 
contains  a  moral,  or  which  can  be- 
come an  ijicentive  to  noble  action 
is  fabulous. 

A  writer  of  this  class  said  of  the 
hymn,  **Hold  the  Fort,"  that  it  is 
''founded  on  alleged  incidents  which 
are  impossible  and  therefore  fabu- 
lous." 

General  Sherman  said  in  his  ''Me- 
moirs," "On  the  4th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, (1864),!  signaled  from  Vining's 
Station  to  Kenesaw  and  from  Kene- 
saw  to  Allatoona,  over  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,  a  message  for  General 
Corse  at  Rome,  to  hurry  back  to  the 
assistance  of  the  garrison  at  Alla- 
toona *  *.  Reaching  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain about  8  A.  M.  of  October  5  th  (a 
beautiful  day),  I  had  a  superb  view 
of  the  vast  panorama  to  the  north 
and  west.  The  signal-officer  on 
Kenesaw  reported  that  since  day- 
light he  had  failed  to  obtain  an  an- 
swer to  his  call  for  Allatoona;  but 
while  I  was  with  him,  he  caught  a 
faint  glimpse  of  the  tell-tale  flag 
through  an  embrasure,  and  after 
much  time  he  made  out  these  let- 
ters:—  C,  R,  S,  E,  H,  E,  R,  and 
translated  the  message  "Corse  is 
here." 

Although  a  member  of  the  Signal 
Corps  from  '63  to  '65  I  did  not  have 
the  honor  of  sending  or  receiving 
these  messages,  yet  from  comrades 
who  did  have  a  part  in  it  I  heard 
the  report,  not  after  the  lapse  of 
years  but  within  a  few  days,  in  sub- 
stance as  given  above.  Note  that 
the  first  message  had  three  separate 


transmissions;  from  Vining  to  Ken- 
esaw, from  Kenesaw  over  the  heads 
of  the  enemy  to  Allatoona,  and  then 
by  telegraph  from  Allatoona  to 
Rome.  Some  scribbler  has  learned 
that  one  cannot  see  from  Vining  to 
Rome,  and  therefore  the  istory  on 
which  the  hymn  is  founded  is  fabu- 
lous. The  same  wise  critic  will  soon 
tell  us  that  Sherman's  March  is  a 
myth,  that  the  railroads  from  At- 
lanta to  Savannah  and  thence  to 
Goldsboro  were  in  1866  useless  for 
transportation,  that  bicycles  had  not 
become  fashionable,  that  Sherman's 
army  had  no  "Professors  of  Physi- 
cal Culture,"  and  that  the  report 
that  eighty  thousand  men  walked 
seven  hundred  miles  in  the  winter  of 
1864-5  is  "impossible  and  therefore 
fabulous."  Martin  R,  Andrews. 
Marietta^    O. 


QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  36i.-^Thfe  "Battle  of  the  Na- 
tions," which  virtually  ended  Napo- 
leon's sway  in  Germany,  was  fought 
around  Leipsic,  Oct.  16-18,  18 13. 
On  the  1 6th,  while  the  battle  was 
raging  about  the-  village  of  Wachan, 
Napoleon  watched  the  progress  of 
the  allied  forces  from  a  slight  emi- 
nence known  as  "Gallows  Hill" 
(Galgenberg).  A  small  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which  is  per- 
haps six  miles  south  of  Leipsic. 
From  this  point  Napoleon's  forces 
were  driven  back  through  the 
city.  Martin  R.  Andrews. 

Q.  363. — Yes.  Upon  this  point 
there  is  some   difference    of  opinion 
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in  all  communities,  but  it  seems  to 
be  an  inherent  right  of  the  teacher 
to  punish  for  such  misbehavior  out 
of  school  as  has  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate tendency  to  injure  the  school, 
to  subvert  the  teacher's  authority, 
and  to  beget  disorder  and  insubordi- 
nation. F.  J.  Beck. 

Wm.  C.  Sprague,  Esq.,  editor  of 
'•The  Law  Student's  Helper,"  in  an 
address  delivered  before  a  conven- 
tion  of  teachers,  said  among  other 
things:  *'The  teacher's  supervision 
and  control  of  the  pupil  extends 
from  the  time  the  pupil  leaves  home 
to  attend  school  till  he  returns  home 
from  school."  C.  G.  Keys. 

Rock  Camp,  O. 

Q-  364.  —  The  earth  does  not 
move  at  a  uniform  rate  in  its  orbit, 
but  when  near  perihelion  moves 
faster  than  at  aphelion;  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  elliptical  form  of 
the  orbit  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic, causes  the  solar  days  to  vary 
a  little  in  length. 

A  good  clock  is  made  to  keep 
•Miiform  and  mean  time  (called  the 
astronomical  time),  and,  conse- 
quently, must,  at  times,  be  behind 
the  sun,  and  at  other  times  in  ad- 
vance. When  the  clock  is  behind 
the  sun,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  fast; 
when  the  clock  is  in  advance  of  the 
sun,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  slow.  See 
Maglott's   Manual. 

G.  A.  Starner. 

A  good  clock  keeps  uniform  time, 
and  at  times  must  be  behind  the 
sun,  and  at  other  times,  in  advance. 
When  the  clock   is  behind  the  sun. 


the  sun  is  fast;  when  the  clock  is  in 
advance  of  the  sun,  the  sun  is  slow. 
The  sun  is  slow  from  December  24 
to  April  15,  and  from  June  15  to 
September  i.  The  sun  is  fast  from 
April  15  to  June  15,  and  from  Sep- 
tember I  to  December  24.  Solar 
and  mean  time  agree  at  the  above 
dates.  ^    E.  S.  J. 

West  Union  y  O. 

Q-  365-  —The  main  object  was  to 
«ecure  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  The  war  was 
unpopular  in  New  England,  and  our 
ministers  had  just  heard  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Washington  and  other  re- 
verses. It  is  supposed,  by  some, 
that  our  ministers  had  secret  assur- 
ance that  England  Mould  not  assert 
•*the    right   of    search"    any    more. 

J.  T.  C. 

Well  knowing  the  temper  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  magnitude  of 
her  released  power  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  American  peace 
commissioners  were  instructed  not 
to  demand  a  relinquishment  of  the 
right  of  search^  nor  to  raise  any 
issue  at  the  negotiations  of  Ghent 
which  might  offend  English /r/V/V. 

F.  J.  Buck. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  did  not  settle 
the  impressment  of  seamen, but  there 
was  a  tacit  understanding;  it  was 
never  revived.  This  treaty  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  settlement  .of 
unimportant  boundaries,  and  the 
possession  of  some  small  islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy.  Not 
one  issue  of   the  war  was  even  men- 
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tioned.     The    two   countries  agreed 
to  be  at  peace.  E,  S.  J. 

Q.  366. — Dr.  Brooks,  in  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Arithmetic,  gives  among 
the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the 
Roman  notation,  this  one:  **A  letter 
is  placed  before  one  of  its  own  order 
only,  or  the  unit  of  the  next  higher 
order;'*  and  ^the  combinations,  VL, 
and  ILjfor  forty-five,  and  fprty-nine, 
respectively,  are  violations  of  the 
principle  quoted.  C.  G.  K. 

Q-'J^y-  — 1  counted  as  many 
[things]  as  sixteen  [things  are  many 
things].  "As"  (i)  is  an  adverb  of 
degree  modifying  the  adjective 
**many."  **Many"  belongs  to  the 
noun  ''things"  understood. 

"As"  (2)  is  a  conjunction  accord- 
ing to  Fewsmith;  but  a  conjunctive 
adverb  of  degree,  according  to  Kerl. 

C.  G.  K. 

**'As— as,"  are  correlative  or  re- 
sponsive adverbs  of  degree.  First 
"as"  is  a  simple  adverb,  and  limits 
"many."  Second  "as"  is  a  con- 
junctive adverb;  it  limits  "many*' 
understood,  and  connects  the  subor- 
dinate proposition  to  the  first  "as." 

"Many"  is  an  adjective  and  limits 
"things"  understood.         J.  T.  C. 

Q.  368. — "Them  is  a  pronoun  in 
the  objective  case.  It  is  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  "to  be."  "To  be" 
is  an  infinitive;  it  has  the  construc- 
tion of  a  noun  in  the  objective  case, 
object  of  "bid."  "Quiet"  is  an  ad- 
jective in  the  predicate  after  "to 
be"  and  limits   "them."     J.  T.  C. 

Answered  also  by  (1.  A.  Starner,  A. 
N.  Palmquist  and  F.  J.  Beck. 


Q.  369.  —  "His"  is  a  pronoun, 
possessive  case,  modifying  the  par- 
ticipial noun  "being."  "Being"  is 
a.participle,with  the  use  of  a  noun, 
object  of  "of."  "Man"  is  a  noun^ 
nominative  case,  after  participle 
"being."  O.  B.  J. 

Answered  also  by  C.  G.  K.  and  J- 
T.  C. 

QUERIES. 

371.  How  did  Russia  get  posses- 
sion of  Alaska?  When  and  how  did 
the  United  States  acquire  it? 

T.  W.  Russell. 

372.  How  is  it  that  the  electoral 
vote  in  some  states  is  divided? 

T.  W.  R. 

373.  Why  do  we  write  deferring 
with  two  r%  and  differing  with  but 
one?  T.  W.  R. 

374.  Where  is  the.key  to  thebas- 
tile?  C.  H.  M. 

375.  What  is  "technical  gram- 
mar?" J.  T.  C. 

376.  What  is  the  grammarless 
tongue,  and  why  so  called. 

J.  T.  C. 

377.  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death.'* 
Discuss  the  number  of  "wages"  and 
"death."  J.  D.  E. 

378.  If  the  cost  had  been  10 
percent  less,  the  gain  would  have 
been  15  percent  more.  What  was 
the  percent  of  gain?         R.  C.  W. 

379.  I  am  as  tall  as  you.  What 
does  the  subordinate  clause  modify? 

B.  G. 

380.  It  is  he,  even  he.  "And 
thouy  too,  Brutus."  Dispose  of 
words  in  italics.  T.  J.  S. 
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EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson. 

Another  one  of  the  old  guard  has 
out  of  the  ranks.  On  Mon- 
kfarch  6th,  we  received  a  tele- 
from  Geo.  H.  Twiss,  of  Co- 
,s,  saying,  "our  friend  Steven- 
ed  at  2  o'clock  this  morning;" 
,  few  hours  later  the  mail 
lit  fuller  particulars  of  the  sad 
Death  camesuddenly.  Though 
good  health  for  some  time,  he 
lo  alarming  symptoms  until 
a  day  or  two  of  his  death, 
al  services  were  held  in  the 
d  Presbyterian  Church,Colum- 
n  Wednesday,  March  8th,  J.C. 
i,of  the  Columbus  High  School, 
r.  E.  E.White  being  among  the 
;arers.  His  body  was  interred 
reen  Lawn  Cemetery.  His 
is  done  and  he  has  entered 
is  rest. 

shall  not  attempt  to  give  here 
ended  account  of  his  life  and 
,  though  that  would  be  in 
respects  a  pleasant  task.  He 
I  earnest  man  and  an  honest 
ithful  worker.  We  present  a 
the  leading  facts  in  his  ca- 
feeling  sure  that  they  will 
It  all  our  readers. 
Stevenson  was  born  in  Mus- 
Q  county,  Ohio,  July  i,  1833, 
^as  graduated  at  Madison 
e   in    1854,   though    he  took 


most  of  his  college  course  at  Mus- 
kingum College.  His  parents  were 
godly  people,  and  he  was  brought 
up  after  the  manner  of  thestraight- 
est  sect  of  the  Presbyterians,  known 
as  Covenanters.  The  results  of  his 
early  training  were  manifest  in  his 
unflinching  integrity,  his  devotion 
lo  duty,  and  his  strong  faith  in 
Christianity. 

After  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  being  soon  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Dresden,  in  his  native  county,  he 
became  interested  in  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation and  made  it  his  life  work. 
After  a  few  years  at  Dresden,  he  was 
called  in  i860  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  schools  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  a 
position  he  held  for  eleven  years. 
In  this  time  his  salary  was  increased 
from  ^850  to  Siooo. 

In  187:  he  became  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Columbus,  Ohio, where 
he  continued  until  displaced  by  po- 
litical intrigue  in  1889.  In  these 
eighteen  years  the  Columbus  schools 
made  very  marked  progress.  They 
became  known  far  and  near  as  mod- 
els of  excellence.  The  work  he  did 
here  will  stand  as  an  enduring  mon- 
ument to  his  memory. 

On  laying  down  his  work  at  Co- 
himbus.Dr.  Stevenson  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  schools  at  Wich- 
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ita,  Kansas,  a  position  he  held  for 
three  years.  Though  entering  heart- 
ily into  the  work  here,  he  longed  for 
the  old  associations,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  third  year  he  returned  to  his 
home  at  Columbus, — returned, as  the 
event  proved,  to  die  among  his  old 
friends. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  prominent  and 
influential  among  the  educators  of 
his  native  State,  and  to  some  extent 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  be- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death  the  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  He  had  also  fine  social 
qualities  and  made  warm  friends 
wherever  he  went. 

The  ranks  of  the  old  guard  are 
growing  thin.  Henkle,  Tappan, 
Hancock,  Harvey,  Stevenson  and  a 
long  list  of  others  are  gone.  Rick- 
off,  DeWolfe,  McMillen,  Ogden, 
White,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  still 
tarry  with  us.  The  call  is  to  you, 
young  men;  be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage. 


Commissioner  Harris. 

James  K.  Powers,  of  the  State 
Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala., 
writing  in  The  Educational  Ex- 
change, published  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  advocates  the  re-appointment 
of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  as  National 
Commissioner  of  Education,  claim- 
ing that  he  is  the  foremost  educa- 
tional philosopher  of  this  country, 
and  a  leader  in  the  educational 
thought  of  the  age. 

The  eminent  fitness  of  Dr.  Harris 


conceded;  and  since  no  * 'offensive 
partisanship"  can  be  charged  against 
him,  he  having  voted  at  one  time  for 
Harrison  and  at  another  time  for 
Cleveland,  there  ought  to  be  no 
question  about  his  continuance  in 
the  office. 


The  Schools  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Rice  has  reached  Chicago. 
He  says  that  several  excellent  schools 
may  be  found  in  that  city;  but  the 
schools  as  a  whole  belong  to  the  un- 
scientific class.  The  instruction  in 
general  is  so  unscientific  that, 
judging  the  schools  by  the 
minimum  requirement,  their  stand- 
ard must  be  regarded  as  very 
low.  *'Some  of  the  teaching,"  he 
says,  **was  the  most  absurd  I  have 
ever  witnessed."  **Weak,"  ''poor," 
"purely  mechanical, ""most  ancient 
type,"  "purely  memoriter,"  are  the 
terms  by  which  most  of  the  teaching 
witnessed  is  characterized. 

The  low  standard  of  the  Chicago 
schools  is  attributed  in  part,  as  in 
several  other  cities  visited,  to  scanty 
supervision,  but  chiefly  to  the  lack 
of  professional  strength  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  "Most  of  them 
have  never  pursued  any  professional 
studies  whatever, and  many  have  not 
even  completed  a  high  school 
course."  The  attainments  necessary 
for  obtaining  a  teacher's  certificate 
in  Chicago,  are  little,  if  any, beyond 
those  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  in  an  average  high  school.     A 


for  this  high  position    is    generally      city  normal  school  which   once  ex- 
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isted  in  Chicago  was  closed  about 
ten  years  ago. 

We  were  not  unprepared  for  what 
Dr.  Rice  reported  concerning  the 
schools  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Buffalo;  but  we  con- 
fess a  large  measure  of  surprise  at 
Chicago.  We  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  any  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  but  we  have  known  some- 
thing of  some  of  the  people  promi- 
nently connected  with  their  manage- 
ment, and  we  expected  a  more 
favorable  report. 

One  thing  impresses  us:'  It  is 
high  time  for  a  good  many  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  teachers  in 
city  schools  to  come  down  from 
their  high  perch  of  philosophy  and 
speculation  and  get  at  the  work  of 
teaching  the  children. 


It  Is  Too  Bad. 


Frederic  Harrison  maintains  that 
because  of  the  wide  dissemination 
of  education  in  our  day  **the  world 
is  growing  less  interesting,  less  mys- 
terious, less  manifold," — approach- 
ing a  dead  level  of  uniformity  and 
monotony.  It  may  be  all  right  and 
wise  for  everybody  to  write  letters 
in  grammatical  and  conventional 
style,  wear  clothes  in  fashion,  and 
conform  to  the  courtesies  of  good 
society,  but  it  is  rather  dull  and 
takes  away  the  romance  and  high 
art  of  living.  This  * 'universal  lev- 
eling of  modern  democracy  must  end 
in  a  certain  monotony  and  a  lowered 
vitality." 


With  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  increase  of  culture  come  the  de- 
cadence of  individuality  and  the 
cramping  of  genius.  English  litera- 
ture is  to-day  without  a  single  living 
novelist  of  high  rank.  While  we 
have  in  many  fields  of  literature  a 
high  average  of  fairly  good  work, 
**the  production  of  brilliant  and  in- 
imitable successes  is  arrested  in 
every  field."  And  all  "the  inevita- 
ble result  of  uniformity  in  education 
and  discipline  in  mental  training. 
Millions  can  write  good  grammar, 
easy  and  accurate  sentences,  and 
imitate  the  best  examples  of  the  age. 
Education  has  been  driven  at  high 
pressure  into  literary  lines,  and  a 
monotonous  correctness  in  literary 
taste  has  been  erected  into  a  moral 
code.  *  *  *  *  Tyjg  result  is  a 
photographic  accuracy  of  detail,  a 
barren  monotony  of  common-place. 
*  *  It  is  the  penalty  of  giving  our- 
selves up  to  mechanical  culture." 
.  It  were  indeed  a  pity  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  could  not  be  kept 
without  culture  and  elevation,  the 
better  to  serve  as  background  for 
the  display  of  the  attainments  of  the 
elect  few. 


Educate,  not  Specialize. 

There  is  good  common  sense  as 
well  as  sound  philosophy  in  these 
terse  sentences,  spoken  by  Superin- 
tendent Draper,  of  Cleveland.  They 
strike  the  golden  mean,  and  would 
serve  well  as  a  good  working  educa- 
tional creed  for  all  concerned  in 
popular  education. 
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"The  Eastern  school  men  are  just 
now  sitting  up  nights  discussing  the 
propriety  of  teaching  type-writing 
in  the  schools.  I  will  venture  the 
opinion  that  there  is  not  so  much 
sense  in  teaching  type-writing  in  the 
schools  as  in  teaching  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  planting 
of  corn.  .Anyone  who  can  spell 
correctly,  speak  grammatically  and 
read  understandingly,  can  learn  to 
do  either.  The  public  schools  can 
not  specialize.  They  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities when  they  sharpen  and 
quicken  all  the  faculties  and  when 
they  equip  the  human  powers  for  de- 
ciding upon  a  vocation  and  acquiring 
special  expertness  in  it.  Give  girls 
an  equal  chance  with  boys  and  teach 
both  obedience,  punctuality,  neat- 
ness, some  knowledge  of  themselves 
and  of  the  rights  of  others,  teach 
them  to  spell  correctly,  to  speak 
grammatically,  to  write  legibly,  to 
read  understandingly,  teach  them 
the  fundamental  principles  of  math- 
ematics, teach  them  to  use  their 
eyes,  their  ears  and  their  fingers, 
teach  them  accuracy  in  a  few  things 
rather  than  a  smattering  of  every- 
thing, and  you  will  measurably  have 
met  the  demands  upon,  the  public 
schools.  Teach  them  these  things 
anyway.  Teach  them  as  much  more 
as  time  will  allow." 


Let  the  Fittest  Survive. 

In  the  Forum  for  March  is  a  very 
thoughtful  and  well  written  article 
by  President .  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  on   the  Transformation   of 


New  England.  The  writer  sketches 
with  a  skillful  hand  the  industrial, 
social,  educational,  and  religious- 
transformation  which  that  '*land  of 
steady  habits"  is  rapidly  undergoing. 
Me  predicts  the  predominance,  at 
an  early  day,  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  Irish  who  have  arrived 
since  1850  and  their  descendants- 
over  the  descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans  who  arrived  be- 
fore 1650,  and  he  sees  in  this  a 
warning  against  all  appeals  to  race 
prejudice  and  religious  fanaticism. 
A  continuance  of  present  tendencies 
will  place  Catholic  influence  in  the 
ascendency  throughout  New  Eng- 
land in  the  near  future. 

There  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  the 
incoming  elements  are  themselves 
undergoing  transformation.  While 
there  is  a  Romanist  element  which 
is  the  bigoted,  implacable  enemy  of 
everything  free,  everything  pro- 
gressive, everything  American,  there 
is  also  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  itself  a  catholic  element 
**which  is  as  broad  and  tolerant  and 
candid  and  truth-loving  and  patri- 
otic 2fs  any  that  can  be  found  among 
Presbyterians  or  Unitarians  or  Ag- 
nostics." 

There  is  fairness  and  good  sense 
in  President  Hyde's  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  to  the  education  problem: 

**The  American  ideal  of  free  secular 
education  by  the  state  is  too  deeply- 
rooted  in  New  England  to  be  over- 
thrown. The  right  of  the  family  and 
church  to  determine  the  religious  edu- 
cation   of    their    children    must    be 
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frankly  admitted.  Protestants  must 
recognize,  respect,  and  perhaps  emu- 
late the  genuineness  of  the  Catholic's 
concern  for  the  religious  education  of 
his  children.  Notwithstanding  the 
obvious  hardship  of  double  taxation, 
the  Catholic  must  recognize  and  accept 
the  impracticability  of  any  form  of 
fitate  aid  to  ecclesiastical  instruction  in 
a  community  of  such  diversity  of 
faiths  as  New  England.  Let  the  pub- 
lic and  the  parochial  school  struggle 
for  existence. freely  and  fairly,  side  by 
side.  If  the  graduates  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  prove  equally  intelligent 
and  more  devout,  the  Protestant  clergy 
will  have  to  establish  parochial  schools 
for  their  people.  If  the  graduates  of 
*he  public  schools  prove  to  be  equally 
virtuous  and  better  equipped  for  prac- 
tical life,  the  Catholic  laymen  will 
offer  their  priests  the  alternative  of 
public  schools  free  or  something 
equally  vaCluable  if  they  must  pay  for 
them." 


State  Certificates  for  Teachers. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners issues  the  following  circular  of 
information  to  persons  desiring  to 
become  applicants  for  a  State  Cer- 
tificate: 

The  Board  will  hold  two  meetings 
for  examination  during  the  year 
1893.  The  first  will  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  June 
:27th,  beginning  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and 
continuing  June  28th  and  29th.  The 
second  will  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  December  26th, 
beginning  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  contin- 
uing December  27th  and  28th. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  can 
issue  none  but  Life  Certificates. 
For  the  present  the  Board  will  issue 


but  three  grades  of  certificates,  viz: 
Common  School,  .High  School  and 
Special  Certificates. 

Applicants  for  a  Common  School 
Certificate  will  be  examined  in  Or 
thography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geography,  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  History 
of  the  United  States,  General  His- 
tory, English  Literature,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  Physics,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  and  such 
other  branches,  if  any,  as  they  may 
elect. 

Applicants  for  a  High  School  Cer- 
tificate, in  addition  to  the  above 
named  branches,  will  be  examined 
in  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Psychology  and  its  appli- 
cations to  teaching,  and  two  branches 
selected  from  the  following:  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Zoology,  Geology, 
Astronomy,  Trigonometry  and  its 
applications.  Logic,  Latin,  Greek, 
German  and  Political  Economy. 

Applicants  for  Special  Certifi- 
cates will  be  examined  in  Special 
Branches. 

Applicants  for  a  certificate  of 
either  grade  must  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  at  least  thirty  days  be- 
fore date  of  examination,  two  satis- 
factory testimonials  that  they  have 
had  at  least y^/^  months^  successful 
experience  in  teaching.  These  tes- 
timonials should  be  from  educators 
well  known  to  the  Board. 

The  holder  of  a  Common  School 
Certificate  may  receive  a  High 
School  Certificate  by  passing  exam- 
ination, at  one  meeting  of  the  Board, 
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in  all  the  additional  branches,  as 
above  stated,  and  furnishing  satis- 
factory evidence  of  continued  suc- 
cess in  teaching. 

No  branch  will  be  added  to  a 
Common  School  Certificate  after  the 
date  of  its  issue;  but,  when  issued, 
such  certificate  shall  name  the  addi- 
tional branches,  if  any,  upon  which 
the  applicant  has  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination. 

Eminent  attainments  in  any  par- 
ticular line  of  study  will  receive  due 
consideration  in  determining  an  ap- 
plicant's qualifications. 

As  an  essential  condition  of  grant- 
ing a  certificate  of  either  grade,  the 
Board  will  require  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  had' marked  success  as 
a  teacher,  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

Each  applicant  for  a  certificate 
shall  pay  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
a  fee  of  five  dollars;  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board  shall  pay  to  the  State 
Treasurer  all  fees  received. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,     James  W.  Knott, 

Wooster,  Ohio. 


The  Examination  Question. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  Western 
Ohio  superintendents  at  Dayton,  the 
question  of  written  examinations  was 
up  for  a  new  hearing.  If  the  news- 
papers correctly  report  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  the  superintend- 
ents of  Western  Ohio  are  not  willing 
to  dispense  with  written  examina- 
tions   in    determining    promotions. 


The  drift  of  opinion  was  that  they 
are  a  necessity  to  good  work,  and  that 
there  is  no  equivalent  or  sufficient 
substitute. 

It  is  reported  that  the  strongest 
testimony  in  favor  of  written  exam- 
inations, as  a  basis  for  promotion, 
came  from  those  localities  where  ex- 
aminations had  been  omitted  and 
where  pupils  had  been  promoted  on 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The 
results  had  shown  that  the  change 
had  been  unfortunate  and  well  nigh 
disastrous.  Teachers  must  be  supe- 
rior and  superintendence  close,  in- 
telligent and  efficient  to  make  the 
change  at  all  desirable  or  safe. 

The  sentiment  was  well  nigh 
unanimous  that  the  departure  from 
the  tried  and  efficient  method  of 
written  examinations  which  has  done 
so  much  to  elevate  the  graded 
schools  above  all  others,  is  almost 
uniformly  attended  with  loss,  and  is 
an  unsafe  and  unwise  policy. 

**I  told  you  so.''  This  is  said  not 
without  a  measure  of  satisfaction. 
The  Monthly  has  held  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  agitation  that  there 
is  too  much  value  in  written  exami- 
nations to  be  discarded  because 
they  have  not  always  been  used 
wisely.  Correct  abuses  where  they 
exist,  but  do  not  throw  away  a  good 
thing  merely  because  somebody  has 
made  an  unwise  use  of  it. 


In  the  Field. 

— Supt.  J.  W,  Knott  has  accepted 
a  re-election  at  Wooster,  with  salary^ 
increased  to  ?2,ooo. 
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— A  meeting  of  the  Butler  county 
teachers'  association  was  held  at 
Hamilton,  Saturday,  March  25. 

— Superintendent  Thomas, of  Ash- 
land,and  the  editor  of  the  Monthlv 
have  engaged  to  conduct  the  Sum- 
;  county  institute  atAkron  during 
week  beginning  Aug.  14,  1893. 
— F.    M.   Ginn  has    nearly    com- 
ted    his     twenty- third     year    as 
■erintendenl    of   the    schools   of 
■de,  Ohio. 

— GalHpolis  has  an  enrollment  of 
05  pupils,  166  of    whom   are    in 
high    school,     J.  B.    Mohler    is 
lerintendent. 

— Supt.    E.    F.  Warner,   Bellevue, 
lio,  mourns  the  death  of  his  son^ 
y    Ellis  Warner,  nine  years  old. 
died  March  2. 
—The    Batavia  schools  have    or- 
lized   an    M.  T.  Y.  C.  society  of 
irly  one  hundred  members — next 
highest  enrollment  in  the  State. 
T,  B.  W. 
—At  a  meeting  of  Mercer  county 
chers    held   at  Celina,  March    4, 
ty-four  teachers  enrolled  as  mem- 
s  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
rcle. 

— W.  E.  Lumley  has  been  re- 
cted  at  Hickman,Ky.  He  writes 
:ouragingly  of  the  work,  and  says 
:  schools  of  Kentucky  are  improv- 
[  rapidly. 

— Buchtel  College  offers  free 
lolarships,  in  the  Preparatory  and 
rmal  Departments,  to  two  pupils 
each  township  of  Summit  county, 


passing  the  best  examination  under 
the  Boxwell  law. 

—Supt.  E.  J.  Shives,  Sandusky, 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  with  salary  increased  to 
Sz.ooo.  The  Sandusky  Regisler  says 
the  compliment  thus  paid  to  Mr. 
Shives  is  well  merited,— the  progress 
of  the  schools  in  the  past  year 
amounting  to  a  reformation. 

— W.  W.  Donham  succeeds  E.  W. 
Wilkinson  at  Linwood,  Hamilton 
county.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been 
called  to  the  position  of  assistant 
principal  of  the  Second  Interme- 
diate School,  Cincinnati. 

-Greenville,  Ohio,  has  a  school 
library  of  1,700  volumes,  secured 
mainly  through  popular  entertain- 
ments of  a  patriotic  character,  given 
annuallv  for  several  years,  under  the 
management  of  Supt.  F.  G.  Cromer. 

— The  teachers  of  Sandusky  county 
held  *a  meeting  at  Fremont  on  Sat- 
urday, March  11.  Commissioner 
O.  T.  Corson,  Hon.  G.  F.  Aldrich, 
Supt.  E.  J.  Warner,  and  Miss  lona 
Jones  are  some  of  the  names  on  the 
program. 

— In  the  revision  of  the  course  of 
study  for  the  Chicago  schools,  now 
going  on,  it  is  proposed  to  dis- 
continue the  study  of  the  theory  of 
music  in  the  primary  grades,  substi- 
tuting practice  in  singing  as  a  class 
exercise. 

—The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Uniontown  (Stark  county)  High 
School  were  held  Friday  evening, 
March  24,  with  a  class  of  four  boys 
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and  one  girl.  Pres.  Marsh,  of  Mt. 
Union  College,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress to  the  class.  W.  B.  Carter, 
Principal. 

— t)ne  of  the  most  unique  literary 
programs  we  have  seen  comes  from 
the  Willoughby  High  School,  J.  C. 
Barney,  superintendent.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  Friday  afternoon, 
March  3.  The  program,  neatly 
printed,  is  headed,  ''Literary  ban- 
quet." The  exercises,  consisting 
mainly  of  selections  from  Longfel- 
low, Holmes,  Whittier  and  others, 
follow  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  fare, 
each  selection  appropriately  forming 
part  of  the  menu.  For  example,  the 
beverages  are  ''Water:  the  River 
Charles —  (Longfellow);  Tea:  The 
Boston  Tea  Party — (Holmes);  Milk: 
Milking  Time— (B.  F.  Taylor)." 
There  are  also  after-dinner  speeches 
and  songs. 

— The  Tri-county  meeting  at  Se- 
ville, March  3  and  4,  combined  en- 
tertainment and  instruction.  Dr. 
Winship's  lecture  Friday  evening 
was  replete  with  both,  while  in  the 
banquet  which  followed  the  former 
predominated.  It  has  not  often 
been  our  lot  to  fall  among  a  jollier 
set  of  pedagogs. 

— The  Madison  county  teachers' 
association  met  at  Plain  City,  March 
25,  with  Prof.  G.  A.  Chambers  in 
the  chair.  Prof.  Cole,  of  Marys- 
ville,  Prof.  Irish  and  Mr.  Ginn,  of 
Columbus,  were  present  and  took 
part  in  the  exercises,  besides  several 
local  teachers.     A  large  number  of 


citizens  and  about  one  hundred 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  West 
Jefferson,  fourth  Saturday  of  April. 

W. 

— The  Lorain  county  teachers' 
association  will  meet  in  the  new  high 
school  room  at  Grafton,  April  15, 
with  program  as  follows: 

The  Board,  the  Teacher  and  the 
School,  H.  M.  Parker. 

Discussion,  M.  S.  Boynton. 

Patriotism  in  Public  Schools,  Mary 
L.  West. 

Discussion,  Mable  K.  Moran. 

The  Anomalies  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, Geo.  W.  Waite. 

Discussion,  Chas.  M.  Carrick. 

"That  Boy's  Town,"  R.  H.  Kinnison. 

Discussion,  J.  J.  Ginste. 

— The  Northwestern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' and  Superintendents'  Round 
Table  held  a  very  profitable  session 
at  Fostoria,  March  24  and  25.  It 
was  by  far  the  best  attended  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  nearly  all  of 
the  larger  towns  of  Northwestern 
Ohio  being  represented.  State 
School  Commissioner  O.  T.  Corson 
was  present  and  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  His  ob- 
servations concerning  the  schools  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
other  Eastern  cities  were  of  much 
practical  value.  The  presence  and 
interest  of  so  many  earnest,  thinking 
teachers  could  not  fail  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  those  present.  Bucyrus 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting, which  will  occur  sometime 
in  October.  The  following  officers 
were   elected:     Pres,,  H.  L.  Frank, 
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Fostoria;  Sec,  Miss  Jennie  Martin, 
'Galion;  Ex,  Com,,  F.  M.  Hamilton, 
Bucyrus,  A.  D.  Beechy,  Norwalk, 
Arthur  Powell,  Marion.  E.  B. 

— Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers 
of  Delaware,  Morrow,  Licking,  Frank- 
lin, and  Knox  counties  in  joint  ses- 
sion at  Centreburgh,  O.,  March  18, 
1893,  indorse  the  Workman  law, 
and  earnestly  desire  that  it  be  not 
repealed  by  the  Legislature. 

i  J.  C.  Hartzler,  Newark. 
Com.  "  J.  K.  Baxter,  Mt.  Vernon. 
(  E.  W.  Green,  Marengo. 

Katharine  B.  Fordney,  Sec, 

— The  Sandusky  Register  has  a 
^*High  School  Column"  once  each 
•week,  edited  by  a  pupil,  uncjer  the 
principars  supervision.  By  this 
means  the  work  of  the  school  is 
kept  prominently  before  the  public. 
The  following  is  clipped  from  a  re- 
cent issue: 

the  toad's-eye  view. 

Quite  frequently  pupils  who  do 
the  best  work  in  recitations  will  at 
the  end  of  the  term  do  the  poorest 
work  on  examinations,  while  other 
pupils  who  do  only  fairly  well  in 
recitations  will  do  surprisingly  well 
on  examination. 

The  first  class  may  be  said  to  take 
a  toad's-eye  view  of  the  subject, 
while  the  second  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  same  subject.  This  sec- 
ond class  of  pupils  will,  as  a  rule, 
make  the  best  scholars  and  thinkers. 

The  synthetic  method  of  teaching 
is  better  suited  to  the  first  class, 
while  the  analytic  method  is  better 
suited  to  the  second  class.  Fre- 
<}uent  reviews  and  written  recita- 
tions are  the  best  remedies  for  both 
hese  extremes. 


'  Some  teachers,  too,  never  seem 
to  get  more  than  a  toad*s-eye  view 
of  what  they  teach,  while  others 
generalize  too  much.  In  order  to 
master  a  subject  thoroughly,  minute 
investigation  is  just  as  essential  as 
comprehensive  consideration.  The 
toad's-eye  view  and  the  bird's-eye 
view  should  both   receive  attention. 

— The  annual  session  of  the  Round 
Table  of  superintendents  and  college 
men  of  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  held  at  Gallipolis,April 
14  and  15. 

The  following  topics  are  proposed 
for  informal  discussion:' 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Boxwell 
law  upon  our  city  high  schools. 

2.  Some  ways  to  assist  the 
teacher  of  arithmetic. 

3.  Social  qualities  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Promotions  without  examina- 
tions. 

5.  Do  special  teachers  impede 
the  work  of  regular  teachers? 

6.  How  should  vacancies  in 
teachers'  positions  in  graded  schools 
be  filled? 

7.  In  what  way  does  a  superin- 
tendent's relation  to  the  board  of 
education  differ  from  that  of  a 
teacher? 

8.  Physical  culture  in  the  public 
schools. 

9.  Can  our  high  schools  prepare 
students  for  college,  without  impair- 
ing the  work  of  those  who  will  pur- 
sue their  education  no  further? 

10.  Natural  sciences  in  prepara- 
tory courses. 

11.  American  literature  as  a  de- 
partment of  English  literature. 
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12.  Debating  as  a  school  and 
college  exercise. 

13.  Keeping  down  the  cost  of 
collegiate  education. 

14.  The  progress  and  prospects 
of  university  extension  in  this  dis- 
trict 

15.  Home  study  by  pupils. 

16.  Teachers'  meetings  by  super- 
intendents. 

17.  How  can  the  best  teachers 
be  kept  in  the  profession? 

18.  What  can  be  done  to  give 
teachers  the  greatest  advantage  in 
attending  the  World's  Fair? 

— The  Seneca  county  ceachers' 
association  held  its  first  session  for 
1893  at  Tiffin,  on  Saturday  Febru- 
ary 25.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  the  program  proved  to  be 
an  unusually  interesting  one.  After 
a  song,  led  by  Prof.  J*  D.  Luse,  of 
Columbus,  and  prayer  by  Prof.  T. 
H.Sonnedecker,  of  Tiffin,  we  listened 
to  an  excellent  address,  * 'Qualifica- 
tions of  the  Teacher,"  by  Prof. 
Sonnedecker.  He  classified  his  sub- 
ject as  follows:  ist.  A  teacher  must 
be  able  to  classify  and  govern  his 
school.  2d.  He  must  have  the  abil- 
ity to  awaken  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est in  his  school.  3rd.  He  must 
have  his  work  thoroughly  prepared. 
4th.  He  must  have  a  good  moral 
character.  A  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed  and  this 'subject 
occupied  the  entire  morning  session. 

At  1:30  P.  M.  we  had  an  interest- 
ing address, '^Recess  or  no  Recess," 
by  Mr.  Homer  Metzgar,  of  Attica. 
This  was  followed  by   the    reading 


and  explanation  of  the  **Boxweir 
Law,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Zeis,  of  Tiffin. 
The  question  was  discussed  with 
much  enthusiasm. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Snyder,  of  Tiffin,  gave 
a  short  talk  on  "Examining  Boards,"' 
and  then  explained  the  ** Workman 
Law"  thoroughly  and  showed  that  it 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  sub- 
district  schools. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  appoint  two 
teachers  in  each  township  as  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  township  board  of 
education,  to  explain  the  workings 
of  the  **Boxwell  Law,"  and  to  urge 
that  the  tuition  of  pupils  passing  the 
examination  under  the  law  be  paid 
by  the  board,  and  further  that  this 
committee  take  charge  of  the  town- 
•ship  commencement.provided  under 
the  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  the  teachers 
of  Seneca  county  endorse  the  Work- 
man and  Boxwell  Laws  and  express, 
our  belief  that  when  put  in  opera- 
tion, they  will  work  to  the  uplifting 
and  advancement  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State. 

J.  W.  Zeis, 
H.  L.  Frank, 
Com.   -  Homer  Metzgar, 

B.  R.  Miller, 

D.  E.   Hershberger. 

C.  H.  Shock,  Pres. 
Clara  Jones,  Sec, 

—Supt.  C.  W.  Butler,  of  Defi- 
ance, Ohio,  has  recently  been  called 
to  go  through  an  ordeal  sufficient  to 
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test  the  courage  and  endurance  of  a 
very  strong  man.  It  is  known  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  Brother 
Butler  was  the  object  of  a  very 
wicked  conspiracy  which  failed  of 
its  purpose.  Those  who  failed  then 
seem  to  have  found  another  oppor- 
tunity. The  facts  as  we  have  them 
from  a  reliable  source  are  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

Some  time  last  fall,  a  boy  about 
fifteen  years  old,  was  expelled  from 
the  Catholic  schools  of  the  place  as 
incorrigible,  and  he  subsequently  en- 
tered  the  pubMc  schools.     On  the 
sixth    day    of   February   last,    in    a 
stubborn  fit,he  refused  to  pronounce 
a   word   which  he    had   often    pro- 
nounced,   and    which    he    said    he 
could  pronounce  but  would  not.  The 
teacher  undertaking  to  correct  him, 
he  resisted,   and  the  superintendent 
was    called   in.     Failing  to  get  any 
response  from  the  boy,  the  superin- 
tendent  undertook    to   remove   him 
from    the  school-room   to  his  office, 
the     boy     resisting  —  fighting    and 
screaming  furiously.     In  the  strug- 
gle  the  boy  broke   loose   from   the 
superintendent,  and,  falling  violently 
against    a   newel  post,  bruised    the 
side    of   his   head.     After    reaching 
the    office,    the   boy   was    chastised 
with  a  piece  of  half-inch  rubber  tub- 
ing.      He    then    yielded,     took    his 
book  and  read  the  whole  paragraph 
easily,    arid  went  back  to  his  room 
and  read  the  same  to  his  teacher. 

Superintendent  Butler  was  subse- 
quently arrested  and  found  guilty  of 


assault  and  battery.  Whereupon 
the  Board  of  Education  discharged 
him,  though  there  is  a  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  Board  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  The  end  i» 
not  yet. 

Superintendent  Butler  has  been 
recognized  as  a  capable  and  efficient 
teacher  and  superintendent  for 
twenty  years  past.  The  writer  has 
known  him  personally  for  that  time. 
He  has  held  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent at  Defiance  for  eleven  years, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  resorting  to 
force  in  dealing  with  an  unruly 
pupil  in  any  given  case,  Mr.  Butler's- 
readiness  to  sustain  the  teacher  and 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
schools  at  his  own  risk  deserved  very 
different  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

— The  Western  Ohio  Superin- 
tendents* Association  met  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Phillips  House,  Day- 
ton, O.,  March  9  to  11,  '93,  with 
Pres.  B.  B.  Harlan  in  the  chair. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, there  being  an  enrollment  of 
sixty  members. 

Some  of  the  old  topics  elicited  a. 
lively  discussion,  especially  that  of 
*  ^Examinations,"  and  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  examinations  are 
come  to  stay. 

**The  Code  of  Honor  among  Pu- 
pils" was  thoroughly  discussed  by 
Supt.  H.  Bennett,  who  thought  we 
should  require  pupils  to  testify  against 
others  who  are  wrong-doers.     Some, 
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thought  pupils  become  * 'tattlers"  by 
being  allowed  to  report  on  one 
another,  while  Mr.  Corson  and  Dr. 
Bennett  suggested  that  a  superin- 
tendent should  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  viciousness  and  mis- 
•chief,  and  thus  stop  tattling.  All 
agreed  that  we  must  educate  pupils 
to  be  prompted  in  their  action  by  a 
desire  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

On  ''Value  of  Just  and  Competent 
•Criticism,"  Supt.  A.  B.  Johnson 
thought  Dr.  Rice's  articles  were 
timely,  that  they  do  good  all  over 
the  land.  He  believed  them  just 
and  fair,  and  that  we  would  all  do 
much  better  work  after  having  read 
them.  He  was  followed  by  Supts. 
H.  Bennett,  Pres.  Harlan,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Bennett  and  E.  B.  Cox.  While 
some  thought  the  criticisms  unjust 
.and  unfair,  yet  all  agreed  that  they 
were  of  untold  value  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  land. 

"How  to  Reach  the  Dull  Pupil" 
brought  forth  the  usual  amount  of 
discussion,  and  all  agreed  that  it 
could  be  done  by  personal  contact, 
and  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 
First,  by  getting  him  interested  in 
himself  and  then  in  some  subject. 
After  Dr.  Bennett  had  told  some  of 
his  experiences,  Supt.  Harlan  re- 
lated how  one  of  his  boys  had  ar- 
ranged a   small    electrical    machine 

and  by  means  of  it  had  lighted  the 
^as,  and  then  went  a  half-mile  to  tell 
his  father  about  it.  Some  one  sug- 
gested at  once  that  hereafter  he^ 
would  try  electricity  on  the  in- 
different pupil.  However,  all  agreed 
that  "It's  the  teacher  after  all." 


On  the  subject  of  "Supplementary 
Reading  and  Library  Books,"  all 
agreed  that  the  books  should  be  read 
under  the  observation  and  direction, 
of  the  teacher,  and  that  the  children 
should  be  expected  to  give  a  report 
of  the  book  read. 

Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  action   on  the  part  of 
every  one  to  save  the  Workman  Law. 
He  also  gave  an  outline  of  a  circular 
letter   forthcoming   from  the  Com- 
missioner's  office  to  the  boards  of 
education  in  rural  schools.     On  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Association  he 
appointed  a  committee  of  five,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  J.  W. 
Mackinnon,  W.  W.   Donham,  T.  S. 
Fox  and  R.  W.  Mitchell,  to  assist  in 
arranging  a  course  of  study  for   the 
township   schools,    to   be   sent   out 
with   his   letter   of   advice     to    the 
township  boards  of  education. 

Col.  W.  J.  White,  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  report  on  a  bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  truant  law,  read  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  was 
adopted. 

A   part  of  Friday  afternoon  ivas 
given   to  a  report   of   a  committee 
on  resolutions  concerning  the  death 
of  Dr.  R.  W.   Stevenson,  consisting 
of    C.   L.    Van  Cleve,    Col.   W.     J. 
White,  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett;  and  after 
the   adoption  of   the  report,  Supts. 
Van  Cleve,  White,  Mackinnon,  Cox, 
Minnich,  Johnson,    C.  W.  Bennett, 
and  H.  Bennett  spoke  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Stevenson.     Many  were 
the   regrets   expressed  that    an    an- 
nouncement  of  his  death  had    not 
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been  sent  out  promptly.  A  resolu- 
tion was  then  passed  by  the  Associa- 
tion that  upon  the  death  of  any  one 
well  known  in  school  work,  word 
should  be  telegraphed  to  the  Com- 
missioner's office  and  that  he  should 
communicate  to  the  superintendents 
and  through  them  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State. 

Friday  evening  session.  R.  W. 
Mitchell  in  the  chair.  The  subject 
of  oral  arithmetic  was  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Fox,  Cheney,  Williamson, 
H.Bennett,  and  Royer, of  Versailles, 
ali  agreeing  that  the  mental  arith- 
metic text-books  should  be  kept  in 
the  schools. 

'^Relative  time  given  to  each 
study  below  the  high  school," 
brought  several  to  the  floor;  many 
thought  too  much  time  is  given  to 
arithmetic,  and  poor  teaching  in 
geography  gets  an  undue  share  of  the 
time. 

Prof.  Gantvoort  gave   an  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  origin    of  the  sylla- 
bles used  in    music.     All  scales   at 
first  were  the  same.     Syllables  were 
not    used  in  Germany.     Immovable 
"do"     presents    many     difficulties. 
Movable    **do"  is  used  by  the  best 
music  teachers  and  in  nearly  all  mu- 
sic books. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Pres.,    W.    H.    Cole,    Marysville; 
Vice   JPres.,  T.  ^.    Fox,  Centerville; 
Ex.   Com.y  C.  W.  Williamson,  J.  M. 
Hunger;    Sfc'y,,  G.   B.  Bolenbaugh. 
Next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Day- 
ton,  O.,  Oct.  12,  13   and  14,  1893. 

R.  W.  M. 


— The  meeting  of  the  North-east- 
ern Ohio  and  N&rth-western  Penn- 
sylvania Round  Table  at  Greenville, 
Pa.,  March  to  and  11,  was  pleasant 
and   profitable.       The    crossing   of 
state   lines  and  the   interchange    of 
views   and  experiences  by    workers 
under    different    systems     tend    to- 
broaden  and  quicken.     State  Super- 
intendent  Waller    was    there;    also* 
Supt.  Jones,  of  Massillon,  Supt.  Mor- 
ris,  of    Alliance,    Prin.     Sanor,    of 
Youngstown,    the     editor     of     the 
Monthly,  and    others  from    Ohio.. 
Of  course  Pennsylvanians  predomi- 
nated.    The   next   meeting  will   be- 
held at  Youngstown,  in  joint  session 
with  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation, the  time  to  be  agreed  upon.- 
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Bruno's  Les  Enfant i  Patriot fs. 
Edited  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 
Appendixes,  by  W.  S.  Lyon,  M.  A, 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,. 
Boston,  25  cents. 

Let  Him  First  Be  a  Man,  Dr. 
Venable's  latest  book,  was  men- 
tioned  last  month.  Friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  Henkle  will  be  gratified  to 
find  in  this  volume  the  Henkle  Mem- 
orial Address,  delivered  by  Dr.  Ven- 
able,  at  Niagara,  in  1882. 

Greek-English  Word  List,  By 
Prof.  Robert  Baird,  Northwestern 
University.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  little  book  aims  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  about  a  thou- 
sand Greek  words  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in   prose  reaiding.     The  list 
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.consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
more  common  words  of  such  autho  rs 
as  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  poetic- 
al or  uncommon  words  being  in- 
serted only  when  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  group.  The  words  are  ar- 
ranged in  related  lists,  and  as  an  aid 
to  the  memory  cognate  Latin  words 
.are  given  in  the  definitions.  A  sys- 
tematic drill  upon  the  material  con- 
tained in  this  book  cannot  fail  to 
strengthen  the  vocabulary  of  the  av- 
erage Greek  student. 

From  the  press  of  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  we  \izs^  Select  Speeches 
,of  Daniel    Webster^   with    Preface, 
Introduction    and    Notes  by  A.    J. 
•George,    A.    M.,    of    the     Newton, 
Mass.,  High  School.      The  volume 
contains  The  Reply  to  Hayne,  The 
Constitution  not  a  Compact  between 
•Sovereign  States,  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument,    and     other     representative 
speeches    of    the     great    American 
.statesman  and  orator,  who  ranks  with 
Demosthenes     and      Cicero,      with 
'Chatham       and       Burke.         These 
speeches  are  masterpieces  of  English. 
'*The  sentences  are  like  the  granite 
•  of   his  own  hills — simple,  massive, 
strong."     History,  civics,  literature, 
rhetoric    and    oratory,    may    all  be 
studied  from  this  volume.     It  would 
do  excellent  service  as  a  high  school 
reader.     Price,  J  1.50. 

A  Pathfinder  of  American  History, 

For   the    use  of  Teachers,    Normal 

Schools,  and  more  Mature  Pupils  in 

Grammar   Grades.     By   Wilbur   F. 

^Gordy  and  Willis  I. Twitchell, School 


Principals,  Hartford  Conn.  Com- 
plete, Two  Parts  in  one  Volume. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  1893. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
book  are  not  easily  stated  in  few 
words.  It  deals  largely  with  the 
pedagogical  side  of  our  country's 
history.  Reading,  language,  geog- 
raphy, and  literature  are  all  inter- 
woven with  history.  Part  I,  con- 
sisting of  about  100  pages,  briefly 
discusses  methods;  recommends  a 
course  of  supplementary  reading; 
gives  a  list  of  more  than  100  im- 
portant anniversaries,  with  sample 
exercises  for  observance  of  days; 
arranges  historic  groups  and  topics 
for  several  successive  years,  with 
copious  references  and  lists  of  refer- 
ence books;  and  ends  with  a  list  of 
* 'books  to  buy  first,"  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  children  to  begin  early 
to  form  libraries  of  their  own. 

Part  II  has  pp.  xxxv  and  260 
and  unites  methods  of  work  with  an 
extensive  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
ject for  young  minds.  One  cannot 
turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  without 
being  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
painstaking  labor  which  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  its  material 
must  have  cost.  Teachers  of  the 
subject  will  find  it  specially  helpful 
and  valuable. 


Magazines. 

The  Meeting  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Superintendency  will  be 
exhaustively  treated  in  the  April 
Educational  Review,  Leading  arti- 
cles will  be   '^Contemporary  Educa.- 
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tional  Thought  in  Germany,"  by 
Ernest  Von  Sallwurk;  * 'Teaching 
Elementary  Physics,"  by  Edwin  H. 
Hall;  "Reform  in  Modern  Language 
Instruction,"  by  John  J.  Findlay; 
<*Public  School  Pioneering  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts, -^A  final 
Reply,  "by  Andrew  S.  Draper;  *  *  Inter- 
national Student  Associations,*'  by 
William  H.  Tolraan.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  publishers. 

Worthington* s   Illustrated  Maga- 
zine comes  to  hand  with  a  generous 
supply  of  good  things  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  its  rapidly  growing  cir- 
cle oi   readers.     The  April  number 
of  this  vigorous  young  magazine  is 
tht  best  that  has  yet  been  published, 
its  table  of  contents   showing  great 
diversity  of  material  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent   list    of    contributors.     The 
interest  and  value  of  its  leading  arti- 
cles, the  exceptional  literary  quality 
of  its   stories,   poems,  and  Depart- 
ment matter,' are   admirably  supple- 
mented    by     the    fine     press    work 
and  artistic  illustrations  which  make 
this    number   as    attractive  as  it   is 
readable. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  April 
is   unusually  profuse  in   its  illustra- 
tions.     Perhaps  none    of    its    other 
illustrated   articles  will  attract  more 
attention  than  one  upon  the  question 
of  dress  reform  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  World's  Fair.     The  Woman's 
National     Council    is    proposing   to 
inaugurate     a   movement    for   short 
and  comfortable  walking  dresses,  and 
the  Revietv  of  Reviews  publishes  a 


number  of  very  interesting  portraits 
of  well-known  ladies  as  photographed 
in  their  dress-reform  street  gowns, 
several  of  the  photographs  being 
specially  taken  for  this  number. 

Among  the  short  articles  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  April 
are  '*By  Women  For  Women,"  by 
Lillian  A.  Mercur;  '*Do  the  Fittest 
Survive?"  by  W.  T.  Croffut;  ''The 
Abuse  of  Secrecy,"  by  Clara  Dixon 
Davidson,  and  ''English  Poor  Law 
Reform,"  by  Edward  Porritt.  Among 
the  more  weighty  articles  are  "The 
Interior  of  the  Earth,"  by  George 
F.  Becker,  of  the  United  States  Ge- 
ological Survey;  "Good  and  Bad 
Mothers,"  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr;  "The  Brussels  Con- 
ference Reviewed,"  by  the  Hon.R.P. 
Bland,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Coinage,  etc.,  and  "Charges  at 
the  World's  Fair,"  by  Director-Gen- 
eral Davis,  who  seeks  to  correct  the 
apprehension  that  systematic  extor- 
tion will  be  practiced  in  Chicago 
during  the  Exposition. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April 
contains  many  articles  of  great 
value.  Chief  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  another  installment  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  autobiograph- 
ical papers  entitled  "My  College 
Days,"  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen's 
thoughtful  and  very  admiring  paper 
on  Phillips  Brooks,  and  President 
Andrew's  essay  "Money  as  an  Inter- 
national Question."  President  An- 
drews writes  from  a  full  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
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delegates  from  the  United  States  at 
the  recent  International  Monetary 
Conference  at  Brussels.  Other  ar- 
ticles by  William  C.  Hazlett,  Har- 
riet Waters  Preston,  Louisa  Dodge, 
Henry  Van  Brunt,  Edith  M.Thomas, 
Mary  H.  Catherwood;  poetry  by 
John  Hall  Ingham,  Stuart  Sterne, 
Florence  Earle  Coates,  and  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy;  reviews  of  recent 
books;  and  the  usual  Comment  on 
New  Books  and  The  Contributors' 
Club  make  this  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  a  most  interesting 
one. 

The  leading  article  in  the  April 
St,  Nicholas  is  Mr.  Stedman's  paper 
on  '*New  York" — and  a  most  worthy 
leader  it  is.  There  is  no  phase  of 
the  city  life  left  untouched  by  the 
critic,  and  yet  he  finds  more  to  com- 
mend than  to  blame. 

Harry  Fenn  brings  forward  next  a 
contrasting  paper,  **The  Story  of 
Whittier's  'Snowbound,'"  an  ac- 
count of  the  artist's  visit  to  the  poet 
when  he  was  commissioned  to  illus- 
trate the  homely  New  England  poem. 
It  gives  a  charmingly  personal 
glimpse  of  the  poet. 

There  is  abundance  of  humor, 
fun,  and  brightness  in  the  re- 
maining pages  of  this  number; 
the  truly  humorous  poem  **What 
the  Lord  High  Chamberlain 
Said,"  the  real  old-fashioned  fairy 
tale  '^Prince  Cam  and  the  Fairies," 
the  slightly  boastful  sketch  of  '*The 


Largest  Kite  in  the  World,"  the  ex- 
citing **Walrus-Hunt  in  Arctic  Seas,"* 
by  one  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedi- 
tion, the  delightful  Herford  poem 
''The  Gifted  Ant,"  and  the  catchy 
melodious  rhyme  and  music  "Gran- 
ger Grind." 

The  long  promised  novel  of   Ca- 
mille    Flammarion,     "Omega:    The 
Last  Days  of  the  World,"  proves  to 
be   of   thrilling  interest.     It    is    the 
conception   of  one  of   the    world's- 
most     distinguished      astronomers, 
worked    out   within  the  bounds    of 
scientific  possibility.     While  educat- 
ing the  reader  in   the  most  modern 
phase  of  science,  it  is  as  full  of  in- 
teresting surprises    as  The  Arabian 
Nights    Entertainment.     The    most 
interesting   part   of   this   wonderful 
novel  is  found  in  his  description   of 
the  trepidation  and  expectation  into 
which  the  people   of  the  world  are 
thrown.*   Imagine  the  condition   of 
the  stock    exchange  with  a  fact   of 
such  import  staring  them  in  the  face. 
The  opening  chapters  will  be  found 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan magazine. 

Probably  no  novel  has  ever  been 
presented  in  an  American  magazine 
with  such  illustrations  as  accompany 
Flammarion's  "Omega,"  which  com- 
mences in  the  April  Cosmopolitan. 
In  the  list  of  illustrators  are  to  be- 
found  the  names  of  Jean  Paul  Lau- 
rens, Rochegrosse,Chovin,  Vogel,  O. 
Saunier,  Gerardin  and  Meaulle. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  FARMERS'  CHILDRKN.— II. 


WHAT    EDUCATION    WILL    DO. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  /'/  makes 
tore  efficient  workmen.  An  edu- 
ated  man  will  saw  a  board  better 
ban  one  who  is  not  educated.  He 
rill  dig  a  post-hole  better.  H« 
'ill  raise  more  corn  on  an  acre, 
lOre  potatoes  in  a  hill,  and  he  will 
et  better  prices  for  them  in  market. 
He  will  suit  means  to  ends;  study 
le  soil  and  the  rotation  of  crops; 
rain  the  swamp  and  make  it  the 
ost  fertile  field  on  the  farm.  When 
39  kind  of  fruit  fails  he  will  fall 
ick  on  another.  He  hunts  the 
ch  fence  corner  and  plants  a 
;ach  tree,  and  near  the  wood  shed 
:  plants  a  vine  to  furnish  shade 
id  clusters  of  grapes  at  the  same 
ne. 


He  knows  that  a  sheep  can  live 
on  what  a  steer  will  leave,  and  that 
a  goat  will  fatten  where  a  sheep  will 
starve. 

He  lives  close  to  nature,  loves 
her  as  a  mother,  and  employs  her 
forces  in  a  thousand  ways  to  do  his 
service. 

2.  Education  leads  to  in'^ention 
and  discovery.  Nearly  all  the  prac- 
tical inventions  and  improvements 
of  machinery  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses have  been  suggested  by  edu- 
cated farmers. 

When  the  plow  doesn't  scour,  the 
educated  man  looks  for  a  remedy 
and  finds  it  in  a  new  pattern  or  a 
new-  material  for  a  mold-board. 

When  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  hilts 
steep  he   looks  for  wealth  beneath 
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the  surface  and  finds  it  in  the  form 
of  coal,  iron  ore,  gravel  banks,  clay 
pits,  or  quarries  of  the  choicest 
building  stone. 

Mr.  Moody  in  one  of  his  sermons 
says,  '*How  often  do  men  live  and 
die  poor  just  above  mines  of  wealth, 
and  how  often  has  famine  been  the 
inmate  of  households  when  rich 
treasures  were  hid  beneath  the 
hearth!" 

It  is  the  educated  man  that  finds 
out  the  hidden  treasure  and  makes 
the  desert  bloom  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

Dr.  Wayland  says,  **All  the  hap- 
piness of  man  is  derived  from  dis- 
covering, applying,  and  obeying  the 
laws  of  creation;  and  all  his  misery 
is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
obedience.^' 

3.  Education  enables  workmen  to 
use  and  repair  machinery.  We  live 
in  the  age  of  machinery.  Our  bread 
is  planted  and  made  by  machinery. 
Our  clothes  are  made  and  repaired 
by  machinery.  The  farmer  may 
be  said  to  be  successful  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  able  to  understand  and 
use  machinery. 

How  important  then  that  he 
should  have  some  knowledge  of 
physics,  or  at  least  have  a  discipline 
of  mind  that  will  enable  him  to  be 
ingenious  in  his  own  way! 

A  farmer  should  also  understand 
machinery  so  that  he  can  repair  it 
and  keep  it  in  order.  One  man 
will  stop  the  thresher  and  keep  the 
whole  force  of  men  waiting  for  half 
ii  day  while  he  goes  to  town  to  have 


repairing  done,  whereas,  with  a  lit- 
tle better  knowledge  of  machinery, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  prevent 
the  break,  or  to  repair  it  himself  in 
half  an  hour's  time. 

4.  Education  prolongs  life  and 
makes  men  capable  of  greater  enjoy- 
ment. Statistics  show  that  educated 
people  live  longer  than  those  who 
are  not  educated. 

Education  leads  to  self-preserva- 
tion. It  calls  attention  to  the  laws 
of  health  and  to  ways  of  preventing 
disease,  and  thus  leads  to  happiness 
and   enjoyment. 

''For   what  avails  the  richest  gifts 
of  heaven 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go 
amiss? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  may 
be  given! 
Health    is    the    vital    principle    of 
bliss." 

5.  Education  makes  better  citi- 
zens. The  fundamental  principles 
of  our  government  are  based  upon 
education.  As  Dr.  Beecher  says, 
**We  must  educate!  We  must  edu- 
cate! or  we  must  perish  by  our  own 
prosperity.  If  we  do  not,  short  wHl 
be  our  race  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." 

Horace    Mann  sounded  the  key- 
note when  he  said:     "There  is  not  a 
shout  sent  up  by  an  insane  mob   or 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  it    is 
echoed  by  a  thousand   presses  and 
by    ten    thousand     tongues,     along 
every   mountain  and  valley   on  the 
other.     There  is  not  a  conflagration 
kindled  here  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
violence,  but   its   flame  glares  over 
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all  Europe,  from  horizon  to  zenith. 

Monarchs  point  to  these  things  as 
fruits  of  the  growth,  and  omens  of 
the  fate  of  republics. 

The  example  of  the  ages  that  are 
past,  the  hope  of  the  ages  that  are 
to  come,  unite  their  voices  in  an 
appeal  to  us.  They  implore  us  to 
think  more  of  the  character  of  our 
people  than  of  its  numbers.  They 
enjoin  upon  us  a  more  earnest,  a 
more  universal,  a  more  religious  de- 
votion to  the  culture  of  the  youthful 
mind  and  heart  of  our  nation.  Their 
gathered  voices  assert  the  eternal 
truth  that  in  a  republic  ignorance  is 
a  crime,  and  that  private  immoral- 
ity is  not  less  an  opprobrium  to  the 
State  than  it  is  guilt  to  the  perpe- 
trator." 

6.  Education  is  the  best  and  sur- 
est means  of  doing  away  with  strikes 
and  Ictbor  agitations.  More  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  lawsuits  of  the 
country  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Labor  and  capital  are  inseparably 
connected.  It  is  only  by  the  har- 
monious co-operation  of  the  two  that 
the  greatest  good  can  result,  and 
this  state  of  things  can  be  brought 
about  through  education  alone.  The 
duties  of  citizenship  are  not  enough; 
side  by  side  with  these  must  be  the 
duty  of  man  to  man.  Creeds  must 
widen;  crafts  must  crumble. 

Instead  of  being  content  to  hear 
the  philosophy  of  the  golden  rule 
echoed  from  the  pulpit  once  a  week, 
it  must  be  talked  at  the  fireside,  car- 


ried into  the  shops,  and  wrought  into 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  social  struct- 
ure. 

Selfishness  is  the  offspring  of  ig- 
norance. The  educated  workman 
has  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty 
that  is  wanting  in  the  uneducated. 
The  capitalist  who  manages  his 
finances  according  to  the  principles 
which  result  from  a  broad  and  lib- 
eral education  has  never  yet  failed 
to  succeed.  The  profit-sharing  sys- 
tem so  successfully  practiced  in 
many  places  is  the  result  of  educa- 
tion. '*New  occasions  teach  new 
duties.''  Time  and  experience  are 
necessary  to  many  things.  Progress 
sometimes  seems  to  turn  backward. 

**Yet  we  doubt  not  through   the 
ages. 
One  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And    the    thoughts  of  men    are 

widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns." 
7.  Education  leads  to  saving  of 
wages  and  to  independence.  The 
rate  at  which  our  alms-houses  and 
charitable  institutions  are  filling  up 
is  alarming  to  every  thoughtful 
American.  And  this  too  in  a  land 
where  the  boas^  is  that  opportuni- 
ties are  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  But  what 
must  be  the  inference  when  we  learn 
that  four-fifths  of  all  our  paupers 
are  uneducated  persons?  Every 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  old  age 
will  come  creeping  on, — when  the 
hand  will  lose  its  cunning,  the  eye 
its  brightness,  and  the  step  its  firm- 
ness. 
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Even  when  we  are  young  and 
strong  it  is  well  to  have  something 
laid  by  for  a  *^rainy  day,"  but  it  is 
still  better  to  live  modestly  and  lay 
by  a  little  every  year  to  support  us 
in  old  age. 

Education  is  the  surest  means  to 
lead  to  this  result.  It  is  the  edu- 
cated man  who  lays  by  his  earnings 
instead  of  spending  it  for  drink. 

He  takes  a  few  shares  in  a  build- 
ing association,  buys  a  few  acres  of 
land,  has  his  life  insured,  and  in- 
stead of  spending  his  last  days  as  a 
pauper,  he  becomes  an  ornament  to 
his  family,  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  and  an 
honor  to  his  country. 

8.  Education  makes  men  and  com- 
munities morally  and  socially  better. 
An  ignorant  community  will  be  a 
selfish  community.  It  will  be  a  dis- 
honest community.  It  will  be  a 
quarrelsome  community.  It  will  be 
a  wicked  community. 

Just  in  proportion  as  education 
and  intelligence  come  in,  vice  and 
meanness  disappear. 

Education  means  better  houses, 
better  barns,  better  clothes,  better 
food  for  the  table,  and  better  prices 
for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

It  means  school-houses  for  the 
children,  churches  for  the  families, 
social  gatherings  for  the  people,pic- 
tures  for  the  wall,  lectures,  books, 
papers,  and  magazines. 

It  means  light,  life,  cheerfulness, 
health,  and  happiness  everywhere. 
Man  can  not  live  bv  bread  alone. 
These  mental,  moral,  and  social  na- 


tures of  ours  must  all  be  satisfied  as 
well  as  our  physical  nature.  The 
materials  of  the  world  are  for  man's 
service,  and  his  happiness  and  pros- 
perity will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligent  use  he  makes  of  them. 
But  these  better  things  do  not  come 
by  chance.  As  we  sow,  so  shall  we 
reap.  Better  if  need  be  to  spend 
half  our  life  in  educating  ourselves 
and  preparing  to  live  the  other  half 
intelligently  and  well. 

BRAINS    MAKE    THE    BEST  FERTILIZER- 

A  good  proportion  of  brains 
mixed  with  the  soil  of  any  country 
cannot  fail  to  make  that  soil  pro- 
ductive and  the  country  permanent 
and  prosperous. 

The  experiment  has  been  success- 
fully tried  in  the  barren  hills  of  New 
England,  on  the  rocky  heights  of 
Scotland,  on  the  moors  of  Britain 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  evident  then  that  Education 
Pays.  We  have  seen  that  it  makes 
more  efficient  workmen,  that  it  leads 
to  invention  and  discovery,  that  it 
enables  workmen  to  understand  ma- 
chinery, that  it  prolongs  life,  and 
makes  us  capable  of  greater  enjoy- 
ment, that  it  makes  better  citizens, 
that  it  is  the  best  and  surest  means  of 
doing  away  with  strikes, that  it  leads 
to  saving  and  independence,  and 
that  it  makes  men  and  communities 
morally  and  socially  better. 

All  writers  on  matters  of  educa- 
tion and  political  economy  agree 
that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  edu- 
cate for  the  prevention  of  vice  an<l 
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crime  than  to  attempt  reformation 
in  any  other  way. 

Horace  Mann  truly  says:  * 'After 
the  age  of  tweaty-one  few  men  com- 
mence a  course  of  virtue  or  abandoi} 
one  of  vice." 

As  every  miner  carries  a  lamp 
suspended  from  his  cap,  so  every 
citizen  of  a  republic  should  bear  the 
lamp  of  intelligence,  not  to  direct 
his  own  efforts  only,  but  to  en- 
lighten others  as  well. 

'We  congratulate  ourselves  that 
'*Not  many  generations  .  ago  where 
we  now  sit,  circled  with  all  that  ex- 


alts and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the 
rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and 
the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared." 
If  we  would  perpetuate  our  republi- 
can institutions,  if  we  would  show 
to  the  world  the  example  of  a  peo- 
ple, rich,  happy,  and  prosperous, 
and  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
self-government,  if  we  would  pro- 
vide a  sure  means  for  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  our  posterity,  we  must 
live  and  labor  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Sandusky  High  School, 
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The  methods  by  which  disobedi- 
ence in  the  pupil  is  punished  will  be 
considered  in  this  article  under  the 
three  heads  of  corporal  punishment, 
suspension,  and  expulsion,  consid- 
"cring  each  head  in  its  respective  and 
natural  place. 

Whatever  be  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment, it  must  have  in  view  the  three 
legitimate  objects,  of  reforming  the 
pupil,  enforcing  discipline,  and  serv- 
ing as  an  example  to  like  evil  doers. 

Corporal  punishment  includes  not 
only  whipping,  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  all  punishment  attended  with 
bodily  pain.  The  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  has  from  the  earli- 
est time  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  category  of  legal  sanctions,  and 
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has  been  considered  a  necessary  and 
proper  parental  method  of  restrain- 
ing the  unruly  conduct  of  children. 
So  indulgent  was  the  civil  law  on 
the  power  of  the  parent  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  that  if  death 
ensued  the  parent  was  excused;  and 
the  English  common  law,  less  indul- 
gent indeed  in  this  respect  than  the 
civil  law,  still  allowed  the  husband 
such  power  that  he  might  chastise 
his  wife  with  a  whip  no  larger  than 
his  index  finger. 

The  American  law  recognizes  no 
such  brutalities,  yet  our  courts  have 
always  held  that  the  parent  whose 
duty  to  his  children  is  to  protect, 
maintain,  and  educate,  can  inflict 
reasonable    corporal  punishment  in 
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the  furtherance  of  these  objects;  and 
when  the  parent's  duty  to  ^educate  is 
supplanted  by  the  teacher's,  the  same 
right  of  reasonable  corporal  punish- 
ment descends  upon  the  teacher. 
However,  though  a  teacher  stands 
in  loco  parentis^  the  tendency  of  the 
courts  is  to  restrain  him  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  degree  of  pun- 
ishment which  is  lawful  for  the 
parent. 

Unless  statutory  provisions  inter- 
vene, the  courts  will  not  deny  to  the 
teacher  the  right  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  but  such  punishment 
must  be  reasonable,  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  offense,  age,  size, 
and  sex,  of  the  pupil,  and  also  by 
the  instrument  of  punishment  and 
the  condition  of  the  instructor's 
mind  while  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment. 

On  Feb.  9,  1888,  a  case  arose  in 
an  Indiana  school,  where  a  boy  of 
sixteen  and  of  uncommon  vigor  was 
guilty  of  insubordination.  He  was 
tendered  the  choice  of  a  whipping  or 
leaving  school.  He  chose  the 
former  which  consisted  of  nine 
heavy  licks  with  a  two-pronged 
switch.  Several  abrasions  in  the 
skin  were  caused  on  the  boy's  back, 
but  the  jury,  in  an  action  against 
the  teacher  for  assault  and  battery, 
considering  the  vigor  of  the  boy  and 
flnding  no  evidence  of  anger  or  mal- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  held 
the  punishment  reasonable. 

The  idea  sometimes  entertained 
that  a  teacher  can  inflict  punishment 
to  such   a  degree    and  for  such  a 


length  of  time  until  the  pupil  ac- 
knowledges his  wrong  and  promises 
to  do  better,  is  a  false  and  danger- 
ous notion,  and  one  never  announced 
by  any  court.  In  Massachusetts  a 
girl  was  whipped  for  using  insolent 
language  and  telling  falsehoods.  The 
punishment  was  prolonged  until  the 
girl  admitted  her  wrong  and  prom- 
ised better  behavior.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  anger  or  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  whip 
was  of  ordinary  size.  In  an  action 
against  the  teacher  for  assault  and 
battery, the  jury  found  the  whipping 
had  been  continued  for  an  unreasona- 
ble time  and  rendered  a  veMict  of 
guilty,  which  was  affirmed  by  the 
supreme  court.   4  Gray,36. 

All  courts  are  agreed  that  a  teacher 
can  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and 
also  that  if  excessive  punishment  is 
inflicted  through  anger  or  malice 
the  teacher  renders  himself  crimi- 
nally liable;  but  there  is  a  respecta- 
ble conflict  of  opinion  as  to  when  a 
teacher  becomes  criminally  liable 
for  an  excess  of  punishment  through 
error  of  judgment.  One  class  of 
opinions  holds  that  the  teacher  acts 
judicially  and  cannot  be  liable  for 
an  excess  of  punishment  resulting 
from  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not 
from  malo  animo.  This  class  of 
opinions  is  supported  by  decisions 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  North  Carolina.  In  the 
North  Carolina  case  a  small  pupil 
was  switched  until  marks  appeared 
on  his  body  for  several  days.  There 
was  plainly  an  excess  of  punishment. 
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but  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  an- 
ger or  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  his  action  was  sustained. 
2  b.  and  B.,  365. 

i  The  second  class  of  opinions  hold, 
with  more  justice  and  reason,  that  if 
a  teacher  inflicts  unreasonable  pun- 
ishment, whether  it  be  the  result  of 
error  of  judgment  or  malo  animo^  he 
becomes  criminally  liable. 

This  principle  is  sustained  in  the 
case  cited  in  4  Gray,36,and  has  also 
been  announced  by  the  highest 
courts  in  Vermont, Tennessee,  Iowa, 
and  Indiana.  In  Indiana  a  pupil 
missed  the  word  "commerce"  and 
refused  to  try  the  word  again.  He 
was  severely  punished,  two  whips 
were  worn  out  on  him,  some  blows 
and  kicks  were  added  in  the  futile 
attempt  to  compel  him  to  try  again. 
The  teacher  was  convicted  of  as- 
sault and  battery.  4  Ind.,633.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  instructor  to  add 
here  that  where  there  is  a  punishable 
offense  courts  will  not  distinguish 
very  minutely  between  the  magnitude 
of  the  fault  and  the  amount  of  the 
punishment. 

The  recent  case  at  Defiance,  Ohio, 
is  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  cited  in 
4  Ind.,633.  In  the  Defiance  case,  a 
pupil  refused  to  pronounce  the  word 
**the"  in  a  reading  class.  The  pupil 
was  a  healthy  boy  of  fourteen,  but 
on  account  of  French  accent  found 
some  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
English.  The  teacher  gave '  him  a 
moderate  correction,  but  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal  to  try  to  pro- 
nounce the  word.    The  superintend- 


ent was  called  in  and  the  boy  was 
moderately  whipped  again;  but  he 
remained  obstinate,  and  was  forci- 
bly taken  to  the  superintendent's 
office,  where  he  was  slapped  in  the 
face,  and  shaken  up  generally  until 
his  skin  and,  eyes  were  considerably 
discolored  and  bruises  made  on  var- 
ious  parts  of  his  body.  The  superin- 
tendent was  found  guilty  on  a  charge 
of  assault  and  battery.  It  was  a 
clear  case  of  excessive  punishment 
for  a  punishable  offense;  and  Judge 
Baker  in  a  charge  to  the  jury  clearly 
interpreted  the  law  as  declared  by 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Indiana,  and  Iowa,  when  he 
said: 

'*If,  from  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  evidence,  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  defendant  inflicted  such 
punishment  without  reasonable 
cause,  or  that,  having  reasonable 
cause,  he  used  more  force  in  and 
about  thtf  punishing  than  was  rea- 
sonable under  all  the  circumstances, 
and  that  the  blows  and  wounds  were 
the  result  of  immoderate,  unreason- 
able and  excessive  force,  then  it  is 
your  duty  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty." 

A  vigorous  stretching  of  the  doc- 
trine announced  by  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  if 
there  was  no  evidence  of  anger  or 
malice,  might  have  changed  the  ver- 
dict; but  Judge  Baker  undoubtedly 
gave  the  better  law  and  weight  of 
authority. 

To  be  sure,  a  teacher  can  repel 
force      by      force      if      there      is 
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'  actual  danger  of  bodily  injury, 
but  under  no  other  circum- 
stance wi'Il  he  be  allowed  to  use 
other  than  reasonable  and  customary 
instruments  of  punishment.  Courts 
are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  such 
punishments  as  slaps,  ^  kicks,  and 
blows,  cruel  and  unreasonable,  and 
when  teachers  resort  to  such  pun- 
ishments they  may  expect  no  pro- 
tection from  the  law. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  towards 
the  complete  stbolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  schools.  It  has 
been  considered  barbarous  for  the 
prison,  army,  and  navy;  why  should 
the  school  boy,  **with  his  shining 
morning  face,*'  be  less  sacred?  Let 
some  Ohio  Solon  distinguish  himself 
by  placing  on  the  Revised  Statutes, 
''No  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon 
any  child  in  any  school  in  the 
State." 

The  law  in  regard  to  suspension 
and  expulsion,  cumulative  punish- 
ments, can  be  stated  with  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty,  as  the  statutes 
prescribe  the  method  by  which  these 
punishments  shall  be  enforced.  The 
Ohio   Statutes    declare    that,    *'No 

pupil  shall  be  suspended  from  school 
by  a  superintendent  or  teacher  ex- 
cejjt  for  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  convene  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  district,  or  the  directors 
of  the  sub-district;  and  no  pupil 
shall  be  expelled  except  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  such  board,  and  not 
until  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
offending  pupil  has  been  notified  of 
the  proposed  expulsion  and  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  against  the  same, 


and  no  scholar  shall  be  suspended  or 
expelled  beyond  the  current  term." 
The  intention  of  the  statute  is  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  teacher  to 
temporary  suspension,  for  such  time 
as  is  necessary  to  convene  the 
board,  usually  not  more  than  a  day, 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
expel  the  pupil,  such  power  rests 
solely  with  the  board,  which  must 
give  the  pupil  a  chance  to  defend 
himself.  The  right  of  a  board  to 
expel  a  pupil  for  a  sufficient  cause 
has  always  been  granted,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  is  a  hope- 
less conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  sufficient  cause. 

Carelessness,  tricks,  tardiness,  ab- 
sence, refusal  to  write  a  composition, 
refusal  to  declaim,  refusal  to  disclose 
a  guilty  pupil,  general  disobedience, 
and  immoral  practices  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  school,  have  been 
held  sufficient  causes,  while  a  re- 
fusal to  study  book-keeping,  not  be- 
ing a  required  study,  attending 
evening  parties  against  the  rules  of 
the  board,  and  carelessly  breaking  a 
window  pane  have  been  held  insuffi- 
cient causes.  Courts,  however, 
look  with  extreme  disfavor  upon  ex- 
pulsion, and  sustain  it  only  when 
the  purity  and  discipline  of  the 
school  imperatively  demand  it.  Fre- 
quent punishment  demonstrates  a 
certain  incapacity  of  the  teacher  for 
government,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  his  work.  That  teacher 
governs  best  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  courts  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  who  rules  by  the 
intellect  and  heart.    * 

(continued.) 
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COMPILED    BY    SUPT.   B.  T. 

It  is  clear  that  in  whatever  it  is 
our  duty  to  act,  those  matters  also 
it  is  our  duty  to  study. — Dr,  Arnold. 

To  those  who  reflect  upon  the 
many  hours  and  days  devoted  by  a 
lover  of  sweet  sounds  to  gain  a -mod- 
erate facility  on  a  mere  mechanical 
instrument,  it  ought  to  bring  a  cor- 
recting blush  of  shame,  if  they  feel 
convicted  of  neglecting  the  beauti- 
ful living  instrument  wherein  play 
all  the  flowers  of  the  miftd — Michael 
J^'araday, 

Whatever  a  teacher's  knowledge 
may  be,  he  cannot  teach  with  vigor 
after  he  ceases  to  be  a  daily  learner. 
—  J/.  B.  Anderson, 

Man  cannot  propose  a  higher  or 
holier  object  for  his  study  than  ed- 
ucation and  all  that  pertains  to  edu- 
•cation. — Plato, 

A  teacher  must  study  constantly 
if  he  would  grow  professionally. — 
Joseph  A,  Edgerly, 

The  right  acquaintance  with  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
touching  one's  profession  is  a  lib- 
eral education. — R.  G.  Boone, 

He  who  most  prizes  the  science 
of  education,  and  who  most  care- 
fully studies  the  subjects  which  it 
embraces  will  be  likely  to  do  the 
best  work. — Bishop  J,  H,   Vincent, 

The  study  of  education  rightly 
<:laims  a  position  among  the  uni- 
-versity  disciplines;  and  that  not  in 
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the  interests  of  school-teaching 
alone,  for  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion is  the  philosophy  of  life. — 
Laurie. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  effi- 
ciency, at  the  present  day,  is  famil- 
iarity with  contributing  literature. — 
R,  G,  Boone. 

The  teacher  who  presumes  to 
work  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  record  of  his  profession,  is  like 
a  ship  lacking  log-book  and  com- 
pass— progress  will  be  only  a  hap- 
pening.— R,  G,  Boone, 

We  are  only  competent  to  educate 
others  so  long  as  we  work  on  our 
own  education,  and  regard  the  school, 
the  associating  with  children,  and 
the  hours  of  instruction  as  the  chief 
promoters  of  our  self-cultivation. — 
Diesterweg. 

No  one  can  succeed  as  a  teacher 
who  is  not  himself  a  student.  Close 
and  constant  study,  not  only  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  but  of  others 
outside  of  and  beyond  these,  is  the 
price  that  every  one  must  pay  for 
real  success  in  the  school-room. — 
Anon, 

The  pretension  to  be  able  to 
teach  without  knowing  even  what 
teaching  means;  without  mastering 
its  processes  and  methods  as  an  art; 
without  gaining  some  acquaintance 
with  its  doctrines  as  a  science; 
without  studying  what  has  been  said 
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and  done  by  its  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners, is  an  unwarrantable  pre- 
tension which  is  so  near  akin  to  em- 
piricism and  quackery,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  distinction. — 
Joseph  Payne, 

In  order  that  a  man  may  become 
a  good  teacher,  he  must  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  elementary  education, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
great  leading  principles  of  educa- 
tion.—  Tate. 

The  study  of  education  is  itself 
an  education. — Laurie, 

The  art  of  education,  without  a 
due  regard  to  its  science,  degener- 
ates into  empiricism. — Tate, 

The  educator  has  first  of  all  to 
look  to  himself,  and  the  study  of  ed- 
ucation is  also  the  education  of  the 
student.  — Laurie, 

The  prime  qualification,  in  the 
teacher  who  educates,  is  that  he 
shall  have  an  ideal  for  his  own  life, 
and  shall  be  educating  himself  up  to 
that. — Laurie. 

To  stand  still  is  to  retrograde.  — 
Supt,  J.  M,  Berkey, 

If  you  allow  yourself  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  your  present  attainments, 
however  respectable  they  may  be, 
your  mental  garments  will  soon  look 
very  threadbare. — F,   W,  Tilton, 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  a 
teacher  has  been  a  pupil,  and  must 
remain  one  during  his  whole  life. 
Who  takes  no  delight  in  investigat- 
ing things  and  finding  new  ideas 
himself,  will  never  arouse  these  long- 


ings in  others.  Such  teachers  will 
never  sway  from  the  old  beaten 
paths,  but  by  their  routine  work  will 
soon  quench  the  holy  sparks  of  in- 
dividuality and  self-doing  in  their 
pupils.  — Diesterweg. 

That  one  who  would  .take  credit- 
able rank  in  his  profession  must 
work,  must  read, must  think. — Supt, 
Orion  C,  Scott, 

The  profession  of  a  schoolmaster 
is  one  for  which  no  man  is  duly 
qualified  who  has  not  studied  it  thor- 
oughly, both  in  its  principles  and  in 
their  practical  application. — Joseph 
Payne, 

Self-improvement  is  a  duty  teach- 
ers owe  to  themselves  and  to  their 
profession. — C,   IV,  Cabeen. 

If  the  mind  once  becomes  stag- 
nant, it  can  give  no  fresh  draft  to 
another  mind. — Dr,  Thomas  Arnold. 

It  is  an  indisputable  truth,  even 
with  the  best  endowments,  that  it 
requires  a  life  of  constant,  untiring 
labor  to  become  a  good  teacher,  ami 
to  remain  one. — Diesterweg. 

The  art  of  teaching  no  more 
comes  by  instinct  than  the  art  of 
healing,  and  it  is  a  grievous  mistake 
for  any  one  to  suppose  because  he 
himself  has  a  fair  education,  that 
therefore  he  is  qualified  to  teach 
others. — R,   W.  Stanton. 

Is  the  destiny  of  the  noblest  crea- 
tion of  God,  the  .immortal,  the 
thinking,  the  undying  principle, 
fashioned  after  his  own  image,  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  him  who- 
has  never  studied  the  vast  and  com- 
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plex   relations  of  the  task  which  he 
undertakes  ? — Tate, 

Teachers  should  be  constantly 
striving  to  make  themselves  perfect 
in  all  forms  of  expression,  in  per- 
fecting writing,  drawing,  moulding, 
etc. — Parker. 

No  person  can  be  called  educated 
until  he  has  organized  his  knowledge 
into  a  faculty,  and  can  wield  it  as  a 
weapon.  —  Whipple, 

A  teacher  must  be  a  specialist  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  science  of 
education. — Swett. 

All  really  superior  teachers  are 
every  day  growing  hQtitx,— Phil- 
brick, 

Whoever  undertakes  the  education 
of  another  should  begin  by  complet- 
his  own. — Chauvtt, 

A  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  be 
an  active  student,  has  lost  the  Se- 
cret of  his  power. — Page, 

A  true  teacher  never  thinks  his 
education  complete,  but  is  always 
seeking  'to  add  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge.— Fitch, 

The  teacher  should  study  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  interpret  the  lessons  of  daily 
experience,  and  thus  be  helped  to 
grow  into  higher  and  higher  degrees 
of  competence. — Page, 

There  are  persons  born  with  the 
natural  capacities  to  make  superior 
instructors,  but  there  are  no  "born" 
teachers;  they  are  the  product  of 
technical  skill  superadded  to  educa- 
tion.— Swett, 


The  moment  a  man  deases  to  be  a 
systematic  student,  he  ceases  to  be 
an  effective  teacher. — Fitch, 

When  teachers  cease  to  study,  it 
is  time  for  them  to  quit  the  profes- 
sion.— Beach, 

Any  teacher  can  make  the  culture 
liberal  if  he  uses  rightly  the  leisure 
time  which  his  pursuit  affords. — 
Swett, 

Whatever  a  teacher's  knowledge 
may  be,  he  cannot  teach  with  vigor 
after  he  ceases  to  be  a  daily  learner. 
— M,  F,  Anderson, 

The  art  of  teaching,  like  other 
arts,  must  be  systematically  ac- 
quired. —Joseph  Payne, 

Every  teacher  should  be  a  student 
of  principles,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  psychology. — H.N,Mertz, 

The  subject  which  involves  all 
other  subjects,  and  therefore  the 
subject  in  which  the  education  of 
every  one  should  culminate,  is  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. — 
Spencer, 

Education  can  never  take  its 
proper  rank  among  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, until  teachers  see  that 
there  are  really  principles  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
study  XYi^m,— Joseph  Payne, 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  lack  of 
interest  in  our  subjects  if  we  study. 
And  if  you  think  you  know  so  much 
about  what  you  teach  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  you  to  study  it  any 
more,  that  very  fact  proves  that  you. 
are  lacking  in  interest.  Interest  in 
your  work  is  as  essential  to  success- 
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in  teaching  acknowledge. — Dr,J.P. 
Gord}\ 

The  teacher  should,  above  all 
others,  constantly  be  adding  to  his 
store  of  knowledge;  and  he  who 
imagines  that  he  has  no  more  to 
jlearn   in  the  art  of  teaching,  is  fit 


only   to  take  his  small  place  among 
other  fossils. — Parker, 

In  teaching,  the  freshest  and  most 
ingenious  methods  originate  with 
those  men  and  women  who  have 
read  and  thought  most  about  the 
rationale  of  their  art. — Fitch, 


ARTIFICIAL  INCENTIVES  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY    EMERSON    E. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  evil  in  our 
•schools  more  serious  than  the  sub- 
jection of  children  during  the  first 
four  years  of  school  life  to  the 
stimulation  and  pressure  of  such  ar- 
tificial devices  as  prizes,  merit  tick- 
ets, honor  badges,  honor  seats,  per- 
.cent  marks,  holidays,  etc. —  that 
brood  of  artificial  rewards  by  which 
the  will  of  the  child  is  constantly 
influenced  by  low  and  selfish  mo- 
vtives. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  mischiev- 
ous system  of  artificial  stimulation 
is  still  so  widely  used  in  American 
•schools,especially  in  primary  grades 
•where  it  is  obviously  so  useless.  A 
.glance  at  almost  any  issue  of  some 
•of  our  school  journals  will  suffice  to 
discover  announcements  or  descrip- 
tions of  artificial  devices,  sometimes 
patented,  to  secure  such  school  re- 
•sults  as  regularity  of  attendance, 
punctuality,  good  standing,  good 
•order,  etc.,  and  these  devices  are 
•often  specially  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  primary  teachers.  Indeed, 
jjrimary  schools  seem  to  be  the  most 
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promising  market  for  the   wares  of 
these  device  inventors. 

It  is  feared   that  too  many  teach- 
ers judge    of  the    merits   of  school 
devices  by  their  outer  and  manifest 
results.     If   a  device  increases    the 
interest  of  pupils  in  school  duties, 
and  especially  if  it   stimulates  them 
to   greater   efforts,   it  is    approved, 
without  an  inquiry  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  motives  to  which  it  appeals. 
P^xperience  shows  that  artificial  re- 
ward's may  be  so  incorporated  into  the 
discipline  of  a  primary  school  as  to 
become  its  very  life — the  all-absorb- 
ing end  of  desire  and    effort.     But 
this  fact   does   not    determine    the 
true  worth  of  such  incentives.     The 
decisive  question  is,   What  are  their 
results  in  character? — the   supreme 
end  and  test  of  school  training. 

What  all  primary  teachers  need  to 
realize  is  the  fact  that  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  school  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  character  of  the  mo- 
tives to  which  the  teacher  appeals  in 
securing  desired  results.  If  their 
inciting  motives  are  high  and  worthy. 


Artificial  Incentives  in  Primary  Schools. 
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the  child  will  be  freed  from  bond- 
age to  low  and  selfish  desires,  and 
character  will  be  strengthened  and 
eniiobled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their 
motives  are  artificial  and  low,  the  * 
power  of  the  will  for  virtuous  ac- 
tion will  be  enfeebled.  It  follows 
that  no  temporary  interest  in  school 
duties  and  no  outer  propriety  of 
conduct  can  compensate  for  the 
habitual  subjection  of  the  will  of  a 
little  child  to  low  and  selfish  mo- 
tives.  Howsoever  fair  the  results 
attained  may  appear,  the  outcome  of 
such  training  in  the  life  will  be 
moral  weakness  and  failure. 

The  truth  that  ever  needs  special 
emphasis  in  pedagogy  is  the  vital 
importance  of  natural  motives  in  the 
early  training  of  children.  The  mo- 
tives that  influence  them  in  school 
should  be  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  after  life, 
and  there  are  natural  incentives — 
desires  for  those  objects  which  are 
the  natural  results  of  effort. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
making  such  incentives  effective, 
since  every  rational  school  duty  or 
requirement  has  its  own  satisfying 
reward.  There  is  no  pleasure  keener, 
even  to  a  child,  than  success  in  the 
use  of  one's  powers.  It  is  this  that 
gives  the  charm  to  play.  The  school 
life  of  children  should  be  kept  as 
free  as  possible  from  artificial 
pressure  and  mechanism.  School 
training  should  be  made  as  the 
French  program  puts  it,  "an  ap- 
prenticeship in  right  living,"  and 
this  means  an  apprenticeship  in  liv- 


ing under  right  motives — the  ver)" 
training  needed  for  practical  life. 
Artificial  incentives,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  employed  only  as  tempo- 
rary expedients  in  exceptional  cases. 
They  should  never  be  organized  as  a 
system,  and  thus  made,  as  Frederick 
Harrison  of  England  says  of  exami- 
nations, "the  be-all  and  end-all"  of 
school  training.  ' 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation 
that  so  many  thoughtful  teachers- 
and  scliool  officers  are  awakening  at 
last  to  the  evils  that  attend  the  "ex- 
amination grind"  which  has  long 
possessed  graded  schools.  In  most 
of  the  cities  promotion  examinations 
are  no  longer  used  in  first-year  and 
second-year  classes,  and  is  it  too- 
much  to  hope  that  third-year  and  even 
fourth-year  grades  may  soon  be  free 
from  their  evil  influence?  Nothing 
in  school  administration  is  more  pe- 
dantic and  ridiculous  than  the  sub- 
jecting of  little  children  in  primary 
classes  to  stated  written  examina- 
tions to  determine  their  fitness  for 
promotion — the  possible  exception 
being  the  days  of  drilling  and  drum- 
ming which  usually  prepares  for 
such  promotion  ordeals!  How  many 
dreams  of  these  little  ones  have  been 
haunted  with  the  fear  of  "not  pass- 
ing"— a  bug-bear  which,  as  Presi- 
dent Harrison  suggested  in  his  admir- 
able speech  at  Saratoga,  are  worse 
stuff  for  little  children's  dreams  than 
real  bears! 

O  the  mechanism  that  has  come 
into  primary  schools  through  this 
promotion    door!     What  drudgeries. 
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for  teachers  and  pupils!  What  ex- 
orcising of  interest  and  pleasure  in 
school  work!  What  stupid  concert 
drilling!  What  dull  repetitions  of 
facts,  definitions  and  rules!  What 
examining, and  marking,  grading  and 
ranking!  What  recording  and  book- 
keeping in  place  of  vital  teaching! 
More  than  all,  how  many  little  ones 
are  incited  to  worship(to  them)cabal- 


istic  percentages  as  the  end  of  school 
effort -and  duty!  Is  it  not  high  time 
that  this  dreary  marking  of  the 
written  exercises  of  pupils  on  a  num- 
•  her  scale  should  disappear,  at  least 
from  all  primary  schools?  There  is 
a  pressing  need  for  a  more  intelli- 
gent study  of  motives  as  an  element 
in  child  training. — Primary  Educa- 
tion. 


COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. 


THE    BREAD    OF     INTELLECTUAL    AND     SPIRITUAL     LIFE — GEMS    AND    GOLD    OF 

LITERATURE. 


The  favorite  books  of  Tennyson 
were  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  He 
once  advised  a  boy  to  read  daily  at 
least  one  verse  of  the  former  and 
some  lines  from  the  latter.  *'The 
Bible,"  he  said  "will  teach  you  how 
to  speak  to  God;  Shakespeare  will 
teach  you  how  to  speak  to  your  fel- 
lows.'* It  is  well  also  to  commit  to 
memory  many  of  these  and  other 
precious  things,  and  thus  make  them 
our  own  in  a  way  that  the  mere  read- 
ing of  them  can  never  do. 

"To  what  extent  should  the  child 
memorize?"  Of  all  people  perhaps 
teachers  are  most  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  opportunities  their 
work  aifords  for  good  to  themselves 
and  others.  The  best  thought,  most 
suggestive  and  most  helpful,  of  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  ages,  in  its 
finest  expression,  is  theirs — if  they 
will  have  it.  But  is  anything  more 
true  of  thousands  of  teachers  than 


that,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they 
starve  their  own  souls  and  those  of 
their  pupils?  Shall  the  memory  be 
merely  a  sort  of  refuse  chamber  of 
odds  and  ends  of  personal  experience, 
a  junk  shop  collection  of  things  of  lit- 
tle value,  or  shall  it  be  a  treasure 
chamber  filled  with  things  of  ines- 
timable value,  and  radiant  with  light 
and  beauty? 

Let  the  habit  of  committing  to 
memory  be  formed  early.  Let  it  be 
continued  through  school  days,  and 
all  the  after  years  of  life.  We  shall 
thus  become  educated  in  a  high  and 
true  sense— /<?^/,  for  that  is  what  the 
word  means,upon  intellectual  manna 
which  might  well  be  the  food  of 
angels.  We  shall  be  educated,  be- 
cause widely  familiar  with  the  very 
best  prose  and  verse  in  the  literature 
of  the  world,  and  quickly  and  gladly 
responsive  to  the  thought  of  the  au- 
thor.    Not   a  few  of  these  gems — 
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•  'their  price  above  rubies*'  —  are 
•short  as  to  number  of  lines  and  oc- 
cupy but  little  space  in  print,  as 
* ' Abou  Ben  Adhem, "  *  'Ozy mandias, " 
* 'Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  a  hundred 
others. 

This  habit  once  acquired  and 
steadily  followed  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  enjoyable  that  can  be 
formed  by  quiet  people  who  never 
have  occasion  to  make  a  public  ad- 
dress; while  to  teachers  who  must 
frequently  address  their  schools,  to 
school  superintendents,  clergymen, 
lawyers  and  public  speakers  gener- 
ally, it  is  of  immense  value.  To  ex- 
ercise the  memory  in  the  manner 
suggested  is  to  strengthen  it  and  to 
keep  it  strong.  The  imagination 
is  at  the  same  time  cultivated,  the 
vocabulary  improved,  and  the  best 
expression  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
masters  becomes  our  own:  just  as 
the  musician  thoroughly  at  one  with 
his  art  is  what  he  is  because  of  close 
sympathy  with  the  tone-masters, and 
his  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  best  things 
they  have  written.  Beyond  ques- 
tion this  truth  holds  in  literature  no 
less  than  in  music. 

How  many  teachers-  can  repeat 
accurately  a  half  dozen  of  the  psalms, 
or  a  dozen  choice  poems  of  moder- 
ate length  which  the  world  has  taken 
to  its  heart,  or  a  like  number  of  fine 
things  in  prose?  How  many  have 
their  pupils  to  commit  these  things 
to  memory?  They  are  the  finest  of 
the  wheat,  and  they,  remain  when 
the  chaf!  and  saw-dust  of  non-essen- 


tials in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  branches  are  ut- 
terly blown  away.  Securely  gar- 
nered in  the  memory,  these  things 
lift  the  life  by  lifting  the  thought, 
the  love.  They  elevate  the  entire 
being  into  a  finer  and  purer  atmos- 
phere, make  distasteful  things  that 
are  low  and  mean,  present  new 
ideals  and  new  aspirations.  Through 
them  more  and  more  we  walk  by 
faith  in  the  unseen.  And  of  all  ed- 
ucation— all  feeding  of  mind  and 
heart  from  childhood  to  old  age — 
this  is  the  rarest  and  the  best. 

Often  a  single  poem  made  one's 
own  in  youth  influences  thought  and 
character  and  affords  gratification 
for  a  life-time.  A  few  days  since  a 
gentleman  remarked  in  our  hearing; 
"I  thank  the  teacher  who  made  me 
commit  Bryant'3  'Thanatopsis'  to 
memory.  I  didn't  want  to  do  it,  but 
he  compelled  it.  I  have  thanked 
him  ever  since,  and  much  more  as  a 
man  than  when  a  boy."  It  is  quite 
possible  for  pupils  to  do  fairly  good 
work  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
school  training,  and  yet  to  have  one 
or  two  things  like  this  stand  out 
above  everything  else,  to  be  remem- 
bered for  a  life-time  with  gladness 
and  gratitude.  Is  there  not  a  sug- 
gestion here  for  the  thoughtful 
teacher? 

We  like  the  practical  thought  of 
Tennyson,  which  makes  one  part  of 
this  work  all  the  while  moral  and  re- 
ligious. Let  the  selections  for  the 
week  be,  if  possible,  two  in  number, 
the  first  from  the   Bible  or   sacred 
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song,  and  the  second  from  the  world 
of  literature,  prose  or  verse,  in 
other  directions — say  the  ninetieth 
psalm  and  ''Lincoln's  Speech  at  Get- 
tysburg;" or*  *Lead  Kindly  Light"  and 
Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life;"  or 
the  twenty  third  psalm  and  Low- 
ell's "Once  to  Every  Man  or 
Nation;"  or  the  nineteenth  psalm 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home;"  or  "My 
Country,  *Tis  of  Thee"  and  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus;"  or  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Corinthians  and 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  "or  any 
others  of  hundreds  of  good  things 
moral,  religious,  patriotic,'  descrip- 
tive, or  sentiment^  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  that  we  should  all  be 
very  glad  to  have  securely  lodged  in 
the  memory.  And  let  the  teacher 
always  commit  to  memory  what  is 
here  required  of  the  pupil.  Should 
two  each  week  be  too  many,  let  the 
selections  alternate,  sacred  and  sec- 
ular, one  each  week. 

Any  good  book  of  varied  and 
choice  selections  can  and  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  Bible,  and  by 
a  manuscript  collection  of  best 
things  dictated  by  the  teacher  and 
written  down  by  the  pupil.  In  our 
own  school  two  hours  on  Tuesday 
morning  are  given  to  this  exercise. 
The  selections  for  the  week  that  have 
been  memorized  are  first  written  by 
all  the  pupils,  effort  being  made  to 
reproduce  them  with  spelling,  capi- 
tals and  punctuation,  as  found  upon 
the  page.  The  books  are  then  ex- 
changed, the  selections  read  by  the 
teacher,   all  errors  marked    by   the 


pupils  and  the  work  graded  accord- 
ingly. The  selections  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  are  then  announced, 
read  and  discussed  at  such  length  as 
time  will  permit,  attention  being  di- 
rected to  anything  new  or  of  special 
interest  which  might  be  overlooked 
by  the  pupil. 

Memorize  accurately.  Get  it  as 
the  author  left  it,  the  exact  words 
he  used,  and  each  word  in  its  place. 
See  the  capital  letters,  the  spelling 
and  meaning  of  unusual  words,  and 
the  punctuation  marks,  so  that  you 
could  write  it  as  "copy"  for  the 
printer.  This  requires  care,  close 
observation,  thought,  and  encour- 
ages the  habit  of  close  attention.  In 
committing  to  memory  also  try  ta 
see  the  page  in  your  mind  as  it  lay 
before  you. 

An  aid  of  some  value  is  to  use  the 
pencil  and  the  ordinary  "four  and 
tally"  count.  For  each  stroke  with 
the  pencil  held  upon  it,  repeat  the 
sentence,  or  line,  or  verse,  or  selec- 
tion- This  enables  the  pupil  to  keep 
ready  count  of  the  number  of  times, 
he  or  she  has  repeated  it.  For  a 
time  the  school  might  do  this  work 
aloud  and  in  unison,  so  that  all 
would  fall  in  with  the  method.  This 
means  close  strain  upon  the  atten- 
tion,  but  it  means  definite  result  as 
well. 

Each  pupil  should  hare  a  blank 
book  in  which  these  things  may  be 
written  from^  dictation  or  copied 
from  the  black-board.  Such  book 
will  be  highly  prized  in  after  years. — 
Educatio'nal  Jout  nal. 


Morning  Talks  in  the  Primary  School. 
MORNING  TALKS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
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These  infornial  talks  afford  one  of 
the  best  means  to  bring  about  a 
home-like  atmosphere,  to  remove 
much  of  the  restraint  felt  by  many 
young  children  when  first  entering 
school,  and  to  create  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  and  the  expression  of  it. 

What  subjects  shall  be  selected  for 
these  talks?  As  early  childhood  has 
A.  close  sympathy  with  and  delight 
in  nature,  no  other  book  offers  such 
suitable  topics.  If  this  great  book, 
which  God  has  given  humanity  and 
in  which  he  has  manifested  His  di- 
vine thoughts,  be  closed,  then  com- 
mences to  diminish  the  healthful 
development  of  the  child,  who  be- 
fore entering  school  has  learned 
only  from  nature.  The  wise  teacher 
takes  advantage  of  the  child's  sym- 
pathetic love  of  nature.  When  Jack 
Frost  begins  to  paint  the  leaves  and 
the  wind  sends  them  whirling  from 
the  dear  old  trees,  charming  talks 
and  stories,  appropriate  poems  and 
songs  may  be  given  about  the  inhe- 
rent characteristics  of  the  autumn 
season.  After  the  child  examines 
aetted  and  parallel-veined  leaves,  he 
may  be  led  to  discover  that  in  one 
the  veins  cross  and  intertwine  like 
the  meshes  of  a  net,  and  in  the  other 
:hey  go  straight  from  the  base  to  the 
ipex,  making  little  streets  running 
n  the  same  direction.  Drawing, 
jricking  and  crayoning  one  of  each 
ffill  further  fix  the  difference  in  the 
niod.     The  child  may  be  asked  to 
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bring  a  certain  number  of  each  kind 
and  those  which  are  named  correctly 
may  be  pressed  and  mounted. 

When  the  last  of  the  leaves  have 
obeyed  "the  wind's  loud  call,"  a  talk 
may  be  given  about  the  bare  brown 
trees  and  the  withered  leaves,  wait- 
ing for  "a  coverlet  of  snow."  What 
will  become  of  the  dead  leaves? 
What  shall  we  do  without  the  pretty 
green  leaves  next  summer?  are  two 
of  the  many  questions  which  will 
awaken  thought  and  investigation. 
Some  child  may  suggest  that  the 
tree  will  get  new  leaves,  but  he  prob- 
ably does  not  know  whence  or  how 
they  will  come.  He  may  be  led  to 
find  on  the  naked  "twigs  the  scars, 
where  last  year's  leaves  were,  and  the 
tiny  brown  buds,  in  which  the  baby 
leaves  are  wrapped  up  in  warm 
blankets  so  Jack  Frost  can't  find 
them.  Here  they  will  sleep  all  win- 
ter until  spring  comes  when  the 
children  lay  aside  their  winter  wraps. 
Then  the  baby  leaves  also  get  too 
warm  and  creep  out  from  their 
blankets  dressed  in  their  new  green 
suits.  After  this  talk,  the  child 
will  have  an  interest  in  the  bare, 
brown  trees  and  will  think  of  them 
as  having  an  office  to  perform  as 
well  as  when  dresssed  in  beautiful 
summer  foliage.  All  winter  long  the 
trees  will  be  watched  and  the  chil- 
dren will  be  the  first  to  find  and 
bring  to  the  teacher  the  Pussy  Wil- 
lows.    With  much  delight  will  the 
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pupils  listen  to  these  words,  Our 
Pussy  Willows  have  come  out  of 
their  brown  cradles,  wearing  their 
coats  of  soft  gray  fur  so  Jack  Frost 
cannot  nip  them.  The  swelling,  un- 
folding buds  will  then  be  watched 
with  much  interest  to  see  how  the 
fur  coats  are  changed  for  spring 
dresses. 

When  the  flowers  come,  stories 
bringing  out  their  peculiarities  may 
be  told.  For  example,  "Miss  Hep- 
atica  was  so  anxious  to  see  the  dear 
children  that  she  did  not  wait  until 
her  new  spring  dress  was  made,  but 
wore  her  old  faded  brown  one  of 
last  summer  and  came  out  from  her 
winter  home  under  the  leaves." 

Since  nature  during  the  winter 
months  presents  fewer  interesting 
things  than  during  either  of  the  other 
seasons,  the  child's  thoughts  may 
then  be  directed  to  subjects  appeal- 
ing especially  to    the  moral  nature. 

The  yearly  outline  for  the  morn- 
ing talks  should  stand  the  test  of 
unity.  Each  step  should  be  the  out- 
come of  previous  ones.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  outline  of  what  may  be 
done  during  the  winter  term. 

The  study  of  Christ's  life  is  a  very 
appropriate  introduction,  since  the 
fall  work  closed  with  the  talk  upon 
Thanksgiving. 

The  highest  purpose  of  the  morn- 
ing conversations  is  to  seek  the  moral 
germ  which  is  in  all  things,  and  to 
try  to  awaken  the  child's  higher  na- 
ture. The  spiritual  and  ideal  things 
may  be  presented  to  the  child  in 
such  a  way    as  to  seem  real  and  to 


lead  him  to  adopt  and  cherish  theiu. 

In  the  conversations  upon  the  in- 
fancy, boyhood  and  manhood  of 
Christ,  may  be  presented  and  taught 
the  Lord's  prayer,  golden  rule,  obe- 
dience, reverence,  etc.,  with  much 
greater  impressiveness  than  if  taught 
in  a  miscellaneous  disconnected 
manner.  Such  lessons  before  Christ- 
mas give  the  child  a  truer  and  more 
beautiful  idea  of  the  signification  of 
the  birthday  of  the  Christ  child. 

Having  had   such  an  introduction 
the    children  are  prepared   now   to 
talk   on    the  subject   of   home-life. 
The  school,  as  a  family, plans,  builds 
and  occupies  an  imaginative  home. 
The  pupils  are  led  to  give  the  names 
of  the  necessary  rooms  and  furnish- 
ings of  the  same,  after  which    the 
talk  is  so  directed  as  to  give  the  lit- 
tle members  of   the  family,  now  re- 
siding in   the  new  home,  an   oppor- 
tunity   to    tell  both  by    theory  and 
practice  how   to  make  their  home  a 
happy    and  harmonious    one.      The 
duties  of  all  members  of  the  family 
are    thus   emphasized.     The    pupils 
now   graduate  and  after  the. follow- 
ing exercise,  select  their  vocations. 
The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  young 
ladies    and    gentlemen   carry    them 
back  to    an   uncultivated  section  of 
the    country    in   the  colonial  times. 
Here  a  settlement  is  to  be  formed. 
As  all  business  and  labor  are  to  be 
carried  on  by   the  members  of  the 
school,   a   miniature   world,    am-ple 
opportunity  is  given  for  the  various 
trades  and  professions.     These  ta-lks 
with    the  recitations    and  songs  'on 
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the  occupations  cultivate  a  greater 
respect  and  love  for  labor. 

The  tyranny  of  King  George  in- 
volves this  little  community  in  great 
trouble,  and  thus  the  way  is  paved 
for  the  lessons  upon  Washington, 
patriotism  and  truth. 

If  these  talks  are  productive  of  the 
best  results,  three  things  must  be 
observed,  i.  The  talks  are  to  be 
with  the  children,  not  to  them.  If 
the  child  is  not  responsive,  if  what 
the  teacher  says  does  not  elicit  com- 
ment, and  question,  either  the  sub- 
ject is  not  appropriate  or  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  is  not  a  correct 
one.  The  objection  raised  occasion- 
ally to  these  informal  talks  is  that 
after  the  child  gets  acquainted  he 
says  too  much  and  the  conversa- 
tions are  liable  to  degenerate  into 
idle,  miscellaneous  talks.  Under 
such  circumstances  no  definite  lan- 
guage training  can  be  expected,  be- 
cause no  definite  thinking  is  secured. 
Desultory  and  aimless  talk  must  be 
pruned  out  before  any  lo^cal  think- 
ing can  be  done.  This  danger  is 
quite  a  difficult  one  to  overcome,  for 
after  carefully  preparing  for  a  talk, 
some  six-year-old  may  turn  in  a 
second  the  line. of  thought  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  school  on  some- 
thing remote  from  the  subject  in 
hand.  This  tests  the  teacher's  skill 
and  much  of  it  she  has  if  her  mind 
is  elastic  enough  to  stretch  out  to 
the  remote  subject  and  make  it  bear 
upon  the  one  being  discussed.  By 
doing  so,  original  thought  will  not 
be  checked  and  the  mind  will  still  be 


held  to  the  subject.  If  the  remote 
topic  will  not  blend  with  the  lesson 
the  teacher's  judgment  must  decide 
with  which  to  proceed.  The  new 
one  suggested  may  be  turned  prob- 
ably into  a  very  profitable  talk.  For 
example.  The  first  snow  of  the  sea- 
son came  one  morning  when  the 
study  of  the  camel  had  just  been 
commenced.  As  the  children  were 
eager  to  speak  of  the  snow,  the 
topic  prepared  by  the  teacher 
was  dropped  for  the  new  and  more 
appropriate  one.  If,  though,  the 
outside  subject  is  an  unfruitful  one, 
the  wandering  minds  must  be 
brought  back  and  the  little  tongues 
checked. 

2.  The  subjects  are  not  to  be  given 
in  a  random  way.  Now  a  lesson  on 
an  animal',  then  a  language  lesson 
on  a  picture,  and  then  a  story,  fail 
to  impress  the  child  as  forcibly  as 
if  the  three  had  been  related.  True 
economy  says  the  picture  and  the 
story  should  be  connected  with  the 
animal  lesson,  thus  utilizing  variety 
to  secure  thoroughness. 

3.  The  children  are  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  making  their  own  in- 
vestigations and  drawing  their  own 
inference.  They  should- be  told  few 
things,  but  led  to  discover  many. 
How  can  the  child,  who  has  only  a 
passing  curiosity  in  things, be  trained 
inhabits  of  close, careful,  systematic 
observing?  Three  parts  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  answer,  (i)  By  stim- 
ulating his  curiosity.  In  early  child- 
hood, just  the  time  when  the  desire 
to  know  is  most  susceptible  of  being 
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aroused,  the  prattle  of  the  child 
about  some  new  thing  it  has  seen 
and  the  anxious  inquiries  concern- 
ing it,  are  disregarded  often  by  both 
parents  and  teacher.  Thus  is  almost 
crushed  the  desire  to  know.  Whereas, 
if  it  had  been  taken  advantage  of,  not 
only  a  natural  desire  would  have 
been  gratified,  but  the  habit  of  ob- 
servation would  have  been  acquired, 
knowledge  imparted,  and  concep- 
tion, imagination  and  reason  culti- 
vated. (2)  By  manifesting  an  in- 
terest in  the  child's  discoveries. 
Greatest  success  will  crown  the  ef- 
forts of  the  teacher  who  most 
nearly  becomes  a  little  child  in 
thought  and  feeling.  The  child 
has  sensations  which  we  ourselves 
had,  but  which  we  now  forget.  He 
walks  in  the  vicinity  where  he  lives 
as  we  might  in  a  new  country.  The 
natural  objects  surrounding  the  child 
are  wonders  to  him.  It  is  necessary 
then,  for  the  teacher  to  imagine  her- 
self a  child  and  to  try  to  realize  his 
sensations  about  things.  (3)  By 
preparing  thoroughly  for  the  lesson, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  such  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  as  will  enable 

the  pupil  to  get  through  his  own  ef- 
forts much  of  the  information  we 
wish  him  to  acquire,  to  meet  the 
inquiries  continually  suggested  by 
the  active  minds  of  children,  and  to 
give  occasionally  questions  to  which 
the  child  cannot  find  the  answer, 
even  by  carefully  investigating. 

This  work  furnishes  valuable  ma- 
terial for  the  language  lessons.  By 
skillful  questioning,  the  child  may 
be  led  to  express  in  sentences,  what 
he  has  learned  during  the  talks  and 


observations.  For  pupils  who  can 
write,  such  material  is  much  more 
appropriate  than  the  dry  mechan- 
ical lessons  in  our  language  books. 

These  morning  talks  also  serve 
other  purposes.  The  mind  is  devel- 
oped through  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, the  moral  nature  is  cultivated 
by  filling  the  imagination  with  beau- 
tiful images,  thus  preventing  the  dis- 
torted ones  from  taking  such  firm 
root.  A  careful  and  reverent  study 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  forms 
of  life  tends  to  remove  that  destruc- 
tive spirit  so  common  in  children. 
They  learn  to  have  a  gentle  and  ten- 
der care  for  plants  and  animals,  and 
roughness  and  cruelty  in  their  na- 
tures are  checked.  A  kindergarten 
writer  says  such  studies  are  valuable 
for  this  reason:  Observation  of  na- 
ture furnishes  the  patterns  which  the 
awakened  creative  spirit  will  ideal- 
ize, and  art  is  born  in  the  human 
soul  whether  its  expression  be 
through  form,  color,  or  sound. 

If,  then,  the  habit  of  careful  ob- 
servation and  discrimination  re- 
mains, even  after  many  of  the 
thoughts  presented  in  the  talks  are 

apparently  forgotten;  if  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  aesthetic  natures  have 
been  cultivated;  if  the  mental  power 
gained  enables  the  child  to  pass 
through  his  future  school  work  more 
rapidly  and  easily;  if  a  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  clear  and  logical 
thinking,  can  the  teacher  not  af- 
ford to  expend  the  time  and  energy 
necessary  for  such  work,  and  should 
it  not  be  commenced  with  the  young 
child,  carried  forward  in^  youth . 
and  confirmed  in  manhood? 


Higher  Education  in  Germany. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN  GERMANY. 


The  High  School  or  ihe  Univer- 
sity, so  called  because  it  has  four 
faculties—  philosophy  and  the  arts, 
law,  medicine  and  theology — is  the 
finishing  school  in  the  German  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  training.  Its 
purpose  is  to  impart  knowledge  and 
stimulate  a  desire  for  original  re- 
search. The  professors  are  under 
no  restraint  of  creed  or  religion. 
They  are  simply  required  to  teach 
the  truth,  and  are  expected  to  know 
all  that  can  be  known  about  the  sub- 
jects they  are  paid  to  teach.  They 
are  paid  a  certain  sura  from  the 
government,  which  makes  an  annual 
grant  to  the  University.  They  also 
receive  the  fees  which  are  paid  by 
the  students  who  hear  their  lectures. 
Their  position  is  one  of  the  freest 
and  most  desirable  in  Germany.  In 
addition  to  the  courses  suggested 
above,  there  are  lectures  on  almost 
every  conceivable  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a 
four  years'  course  is  necessary,  an 
essay  on  topic  not  already  dis- 
cussed, and  an  examination  which  is 
a  real  test  of  merit.  This  course 
must  embrace  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  department  of  philosophy  and 
the  arts.  One  can  give  as  much 
time  as  one  pleases  to  the  study  of 
special  subjects,  and  always  find 
some  professor  who  is  ready  and 
competent  to  instruct  him. 

Instruction  is  usually  given  in  lec- 
tures,  of  which   the   students   take 
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very  full  notes.  They  are  of  a  char- 
acter which  excites  a  desire  to  read 
a  great  deal  on  the  subjects  treated, 
and  which  often  renders  the  services 
of  a  private  teacher  very  valuable. 
Students  of  law,  medicine  and  the- 
ology are  examined  at  the  end  of 
their  university  course,  by  a  board 
of  examiners  with  authority  from  the 
government  to  pronounce  on  their 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  places 
they  propose  to  fill.  In  Berlin  these 
examinations  are  very  severe.  The 
young  doctor  who  has  passed  is 
often  sent  to  a  hospital, or,  if  he  has 
received  state  aid,  where  some  years 
of  practice  may  be  required  before 
he  can  have  a  practice  of  his  own. 
He  must  prove  himself  a  safe  ad- 
visor before  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  men.  The  young 
lawyer  also  serves  a  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship before  he  begins  life  as  an 
independent  counselor.  On  leaving 
the  university  the  young  theologian 
takes  his  first  examination,  and  if 
approved  is  sent  to  be  an  assistant 
to  some  pastor  either  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country,  or  is  given  a  place 
as  house  teacher,  or  teacher  in  some 
parish  school.  Four  topics  are  as- 
signed him  for  private  study,  which 
call  for  about  four  months'  work. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he 
is  ready  for  liis  second  examination, 
which  is  partly  in  writing  and  partly 
oral.  It  is  conducted  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  church.     The  oral  exam- 
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ination  often  takes  three  days.  If 
successful  in  this  examination^  the 
young  man  may  preach  in  vacant 
pulpits,  assist  pastors,  and  announce 
himself  as  ready  for  a  settlement. 
As  vacancies  in  Germany  are  not 
numerous,  the  candidate  sometimes 
waits  months,  and  even  years,  for  a 
parish.  Perhaps  he  becomes  a 
teacher  or  a  chaplain  in  some  insti- 
tution of  benevolence,  or  in  the 
army,  or  emigrates  to  a  German 
colony  or  is  assigned  to  America. 
In  the. country,  where  most  first  set- 
tlements are  found,  the  salary  is 
^450,  usually  with  house  rent  free, 
and  a  garden.  The  minister  has 
also  the  income  from  baptisms, 
funerals  and  weddings.  After  five 
years  of  service  his  salary  is  in- 
creased ^150  a  year,  and  every  five 
years  thereafter  there  is  an  increase 
until  it  reaches  jjSoo.  While  no 
minister  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
parish  first  assigned  to  him  till  his 
death,  he  has  the  assurance  that  so 
long  as  he  behaves  himself,  he  can 
not  be  driven  from  his  place  at  the 
whim  of  some  unreasonable  parish- 
ioner who  thinks  he  would  like  a 
change  in  the  pulpit.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  there  are  no  short  cuts 
into  the  regular  ministry  of  Ger- 
many. There  are  special  schools 
for  the  training  of  missionaries  who 
are  not  ordinarily  university  stu- 
dents. It  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
young  man  to  begin  his  professional 
life  work  before  he  is  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  There  are  the  teft 
years  in  the  gymnasium,  at  least  one 


year  in 'the  army,  four  years  in  the 
university,  then  the  years  of  waiting 
after  the  preparation  is  supposed  to 
be  complete. 

The  cost  of  a  professional  educa- 
tion is  considerable.  As  already 
said,  the  fees  in  the  Gymnasium  for 
tuition  alone  are  about  $25  a  year, 
in  the  University  they  can  hardly  be 
less  than  I50  a  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  expenses  for  books,  board,  cloth- 
ing, travel,  and  those  innumerable 
little  expenses  which  render  *a  stu- 
dent's bills  so  large.  But  ,difficult 
as  it  must  be  for  many  parents  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  the  schools  and 
universities  were  never  more  crowded 
than  they  are  to-day.  But  the  re- 
spect felt  for  learning,  and  the  love 
of  it,  which  is  so  strong  with  great 
numbers  of  German  youth,  will 
surely  triumph  over  all  obstacles, 
and  still  continue  to  make  education 
the  subject  of  supreme  importance 
in  German  life.  Considerable  aid 
is  furnished  those  who  really  need  it. 
But  schools  of  a  high  order  for 
young  women  are  not  plentiful  in 
Germany.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
good  education  at  what  are  called 
"Daughter  Schools,"  or  the'*Higher 
Girls'  Schools,"  which  are  for  the 
most  part  tuitional  scho'ols,  but  the 
needs  of  young  women  have  not  re- 
ceived  the  attention  in  this  country 
which  they  have  received  in  America. 
Germany  can  boast  of  no  Vassar, 
Smith  or  Wellesley.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Kaiserin  Frederick, 
and  a  few  like-minded  persons, 
schools  for  young  women  are  both 
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miltiplying  and  improving.  But 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  thought  nec- 
essary for  a  woman  to  know  as  much 
as  a  man,  or  to  be  educated  in  the 
branches  which  he  studies.  If  she 
shines  in  society  and  is  a  faithful 
housewife,  that  is  enough.  The  day 
of  woman's  rights  has  not  yet 
dawned  in  Germany.  Yet  even  in 
Leipsic  and  in  Berlin  one  not  infre- 
quently sees  a  woman  in  the  uni- 
versity class-room  taking  notes  and 
enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  uni- 
versity life  except  those  connected 
with  the  clubs,  the  secret  societies, 
and  the  duels  of  the  stronger  sex. 
But  on  inquiry  one  commonly  learns 
that  the  young  woman  is  either  from 
England  or  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  a  system  of 
education  like  that  here  described.  It 
is  vast,  complicated  and  unchange- 
able. At  times  it  seems  to  work 
hardship  to  the  pupil,  to  fail  in  fur- 
nishing the  proper  stimulus  for  the 
development  of  individual  tastes, 
and  to   compel  him  to  be  educated 


in  a  certain  way  and  after  certain 
forms  or  not  at  all.  But  when  we 
see  what  this  system  has  accom- 
plished for  Germany,  what  use  it  has 
enabled  her  people  to  make  of  their 
scanty  resources,  what  position  they 
hold  in  history  and  fill  to-day,  when 
we  consider  the  contributions  Ger- 
many has  made  to  knowledge,  the 
sacrifices  she  has  made  and  is  still 
making  in  order  that  every  one  of 
her  provinces,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion (Posen),  may  have  a  university 
of  its  own,  when  we  recall  the  names 
of  those  who,  the  world  over,  in  dif-' 
ferent  departments  of  learning  are 
recognized  as  authorities,  and  see 
how  large  a  proportion  of  them  are 
German  names,  furthermore,  when, 
go  where  we  may  in  the  Empire,  we 
rarely  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
cannot  b.oth  read  and  write,  we  are 
compelled  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves 
if  a  system  of  education  which  has 
brought  about  such  results  is  not 
worthy  alike  of  our  reverence  and 
study.  — Advance. 


CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 


1.  Let  the  teacher  not  teach  as 
much  as  he  is  able  to  teach,  but 
only  as  much  as  the  learner  is  able 
to  learn. 

2.  Whatever  difficulty  and  trouble 
scholastic  labors  bring,  let  these  be 
borne  by  the  teacher,  nothing  being 
left  to  the  pupil  except  the  desire  to 
iiiiitate,and  the  acquisition  of  facility 
in  imitating. 


3.  Whatever  teachers  wish  their 
pupils  to  know,  let  them  set  forth 
that  thing  with  the  greatest  possible 
perspicuity. 

4.  Whatever  teachers  wish  their 
pupils  to  do,  let  them  point  out  the 
way  by  themselves  doing  it. 

5.  Let  nothing  ever  seem  so  easy 
as  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  the  duty 
of  striving,  in  various  ways,  to  make 
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it  more  perspicuous  and  more  easy  of 
imitation. 

6.  Never  let  the  pupils  be  over- 
burdened with  a  mass  of  things  to  be 
learned. 

7.  Three  things  always  are  to  be 
formed  in  the  pupil,  viz.,  mind, 
hand  and  tongue. 

8.  And  these  three  things  come 
one  after  the  other.  It  is  the  easi- 
est of  the  three  to  understand  any- 
thing; the  next  is  to  imitate  it  in 
writing;  the  most  difficult,  and  that 
which  is  nearest  perfection,  is  to  be 
able  to  express  it  with  the  tongue. 
This  is  applicable  to  arts  and  sci- 
ences as  well  as  language.  Let  the 
teachers  therefore  give  heed  that, 
whatever  they  desire  their  pupils  to 
learn  easily  and  successfully,  shall 
advance  by  these  gradations  without 
confusion. 

9.  Always  let  examples  precede, 
as  being  the  matter  of  instruction; 
let  precepts  and  rules  follow,  as  the 
form. 

10.  Never  dismiss  any  subject 
which  has  been  begun,  until  it  is 
thoroughly  finished.  Let  the  teacher 
never  take  more  matter  for  a  lesson 
than  can  be  both  set  forth  and  ex- 
pounded within  the  same  hour,  and 
impressed  on  the  intellect  and  mem- 
ory of  the  pupils  during  that  same 
hour  by  fit  examples. 

11.  Let  the  first  foundations  of 
all  things  be  thoroughly  laid,  unless 
you  wish  the  whole  superstructure  to 
totter. 

12.  Accordingly,  whatever  the 
teacher  begins  to  teach,  let  him  give 


pains  to  see  that  it  is  accurate,  and 
so  firmly  learnt  that  those  things 
which  follow  can  be  safely  built  on 
the  top  of  it. 

13.  If  anything  has  been  wrongly 
apprehended,  take,  care  that  it  do 
not  drive  roots  into  the  mind,  but 
that  it  be  immediately  torn  up. 

14.  Whatever  is  taught,  let  it  be 
taught  accurately,  that  it  may  not 
cause  misconception. 

15.  Let  similar  diligence  be  ap- 
plied in  giving  exercises  in  style 
(composition). 

16.  To  insure  this,  let  the  ex- 
.ample,  which  is  given  for  imitation, 
be  unexceptionable, and  let  the  imita- 
tion of  it  be  attempted  only  in  the 
master's  presence,  and  under  his  in- 
spection. 

17.  By  far  the  greatest  abridg- 
ment of  labor  is  for  the  teacher  not 
to  teach  one  boy  alone,  but  many 
together. 

18.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
done,  two  things  are  necessary: — . 

(^.)     That  those  pupils  only   be 

admitted   into   the   same  class  who 

are  of  equal  advancement,  and  that 

I  they  be  admitted  at  the  same  time. 

(^.)  That  skill  be  used  with  a 
view  to  secure  that  none  of  the 
pupils  shsril  be  ignorant  of  that 
which  is  taught  to  all. 

19.  To  secure  this,  the  following 
things  must  be  attended  to — 

(a.)  Let  the  teacher  always  take 
care  that  he  always  brings  to  his 
class  something  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction likely  to  please  and  to 
profit. 
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(^.)  At  the  beginning  of  every 
task  the  minds  of  the  pupils  should 
be  prepared  for  the  instruction, 
«ilher  by  commending  to  their  at- 
tention the  subject  to  be  taught;  or 
by  putting  questions  on  what  has 
been  already  taught,  which  lead  up 
to  the  new  by  showing  its  coherence 
with  the  old;  or  by  bringing  out 
their  ignorance  of  the  subject,  so 
that  they  may  receive  the  explana- 
tion of  it  with  greater  avidity. 

{£.')  Let  the  master  stand  in  a 
somewhat  elevated  position,  where 
he  can  see  all  around  him  and  so 
prevent  any  one  from  doing  any- 
thing else  but  looking  at  him. 

(rf.)  Let  him  always  assist  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  by  presenting 
everything,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to 
the  senses  (hearing^  seeing,  etc.). 

(*.)     Let  the  teacher  sharpen  the 


attention  of  the  pupils  by  occasion- 
ally asking  one  here  and  there, 
'What  was  it  I  just  said?'  'Repeat 
it',  etc. 

(/)  If  any  one  who  has  been 
asked  a  question  fails,  let  the  teacher 
go  to  the  second,  third,  tenth,  thir- 
tieth, without  repeating  the  question. 

{g.)  If  one  or  another  cannot 
do  it,  let  him  ask  the  question  of  the 
whole  class  and  praise  publicly  the 
one  who  answers  first  and  best;  and, 

(h.)  When  the  lesson  is  finished, 
let  an  opportunity  be  given  to  pupils 
of  asking  the  teacher  questions, 
whether  with  reference  to  the  lesson 
then  given  or  to  any  previous  lesson. 

These  precepts  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing are  not  given  for  the  sake  of  the 
school  alone,  but  because  they  pro- 
mote habits  in  the  pupil  which  are 
of  value  in  after  life. — Comenius. 


HINTS  ON   TEACHING  SPELLING. 


1.  Make  ajudicious  combination 
of  oral  spelling  with  written  exer- 
cises. Oral  spelling  secures  correct 
pronunciation,  and  awakens  a  keener 
interest  in  the  pupils;  written  spell- 
ing is  more  practical,  but  is  apt  to 
become  wearisome  if  carried  on  ex- 
clusively. 

2.  Train  primary  pupils  on  short 
lists  of  the  names  of  common  things. 

3.  Require  them  to  copy  at 
least  one  paragraph  from  each,  read 
iog  lesson. 

4.  In  oral  spelling  excite  a  spirit 


of  emulation  by  allowing  pupils  to 
win  their  rank  in  line  by  "going  up" 
when  they  spell  a  word  that  has 
been  missed. 

5.  Allow  pupils,  at  least  once  a 
week,  to  "choose  sides"  and  have  a 
spelling  match. 

6.  If  a  spelling  book  is  in  the 
hands  of  your  pupils,  when  you  as- 
sign a  lesson,  pronounce  all  new  or 
difficult  words,  and  require  the  class 
to  pronounce  in  concert  after  you, 
in  order  to  secure  correct  pronun- 
ciation.    Then    let  each  scholar  in 
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turn  pronounce  one  word  going  over 

■ 

the  lesson  a  second  time.  Call  spe- 
cial attention  to  words  of  difficult 
spelling,  and  to  those  containing  si- 
lent letters.  Occasionally  call  upon 
some  pupil  to  dictate  the  spelling 
lesson.  Require  pupils  to  study 
their  lessons,  both  oral  and  written, 
by  copying  the  words  on  their  slates. 
The  act  of  writing  will  secure  some 
attention  to  the  lesson. 

7.  If  a  spelling  book  is  not  used, 
in  some  measure  supply  the  lack  of 
one  by  grouping  words  into  short 
lessons,  and  dictating  them  to  the 
pupils  to  be  copied  into  their  blank 
books.  There  is  great  waste  of  labor 
in  taking  up  words  heterogeneously,. 
instead  of  by  groups. 

8.  In  written  exercises,  after  the 
papers  or  slates  are  corrected,  re- 
quire pupils  to  rewrite  their  mis- 
spelled words. 

9.  Require  pupils  to  pronounce 
each  word  before  spelling  it. 

10.  In  all  grades  above  the  low- 
est, make  out  carefully  arranged  lists 
of  words  which    pupils  are  liable  to 


misspell;  let  the  pupils  copy  the 
words  into  blank^books,  and  study 
the  lessons  until  they  are  thoroughly 
learned. 

11.  Give  early  and  continued  at- 
tention to  the  practical  application 
of  a  few  of  the  important  rules  of 
spelling,  such  as  doubling  the  final 
consonant  before  ing  and  ed^  drop- 
ping the  final  ^,  etc.  By  this  means- 
pupils  will  learn  to  spell  correctly  a 
large  class  of  words  in  current  use. 

12.  The    teaching     of    spelling 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  unfold 
something  of  the  meaning  of  words,, 
and  something  of  the   formation  of 
derivatives  from  primitive  words  and 
roots.     The  exercise  then  becomes-     | 
a  part  of  good  intellectual  training, 
instead   of    a    blind    effort   of    the 
memory. 

13.  Correct  spelling  is  a  conven- 
tional test  of  accurate  scholarship. 
The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  by  stimulating 
the  interest  of  pupils  by  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  amusement. — Swett^s^ 
Methods  of  Teaching, 


GLEANINGS  FROM    FRUITFUL  FIELDS. 


"Nothing  is  well  known  until  it  is 
well  understood;  and  the  best  way 
to  understand  a  thing  is  to  put  it 
into  practice. — MarceL'* 

Properly  speaking  it  is  not  the 
masters,  it  is  no  instruction  from 
without,  that  makes  things  under- 
stood; at  the  best  the  masters  do 
nothing  but  expose  the  things  to  the 


interior  light  of  the  mind,  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  understood.  It 
follows  that  where  this  light  is  want- 
ing, instruction  is  as  useless  as  try- 
ing to  show  pictures  in  the  dark. 
The  very  greatest  minds  are  nothing 
but  lights  in  confinement,  and  they 
have  always  somber  and  shady  spots^ 
but  in  children  the  mind  is  nearly 
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full  of  shade  and  emits  but  ^little 
rays  of  light  So  ,  everything  de- 
pends on  making  the  most  of  these 
rays,  on  increasing  them  and  expos- 
ing to  them  what  one  wishes  to  have 
tfnderstood.  For  this  reason  it  is 
hard  to  give  general  rules  for  in- 
structing anyone,  because  the  in- 
struction must  be  adapted  to  the 
mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  which 
differs  widely  in  different  minds,  es- 
pecially with  children.  We  must 
look  where  the  day  is  breaking  and 
bring  to  it  what  we  wish  them   to 


understand;  and  to  do  this  we  must 
try  a  variety  of  ways  for  getting  at 
their  minds,  and  must  persevere 
with  such  as  we  find  have  most  sue- ' 
cess.  But  generally  speaking  we 
may  say  that,  as  in  children  the 
light  depends  greatly  on  their  senses, 
we  should  as  far  as  possible  attach 
to  the  senses  the  instruction  we  give 
them,  and  make  it  enter  not  only  by 
the  earbutalso  by  the  sight,  as  there  is 
^  no  sense  which  makes  so  lively  an 
impression  on  the  mind  and  forms 
such  sharp  and  clear  ideas. — Nicole,, 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


FULL   OF    GOOD    THINGS. 

The  Monthly  is  always  full  of 
good  things.  The  April  number  is 
excellent.  Z.  X.  Jones's  (**Mr. 
Printer,  please  to  let  that  word 
alone,")  article,  "How  Much  a  Boy 
Ought  to  Know,"  is  a  stunner.  Mar- 
garet M.  Parsons  makes  a  slight  mis- 
take in  her  carpet  problem,  though 
her  solution  may  agree  with  the 
practice  of  carpet  dealers.  The  first 
strip  laid  loses  nothing  for  matching. 
The  number  of  yards  to  be  pur-v 
chased  is  too  great  by  ^  yard. 

J.  Warren  Arthur. 

JSnofty  Ohio. 


oral  examinations.    ' 

It  has  been  the  custom  here  to 
hold  public  oral  examinations  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  practice?     What   value 


have  such   examinations  as  tests  of 
fitness  for  promotion?      G.  W.  G. 

Public  oral  examinations  or  ex- 
hibitions have  value  for  purposes  of 
popularizing  the  schools  and  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  parents  and  peo- 
ple generally  in  school  work;  but  if 
they  have  any  value  as  tests  of  fit- 
ness for  promotion,  it  is  very  small; 
— Editor. 


A  grammar  question. 

Bro.  Findley: — May  I  contrib- 
ute a  page  of  my  scratch-book  which 
is  relevant  to  one  of  the  grammar 
questions  now  up  in  the  Monthly? 
Here  it  is: 

Ocean  and  earth  and  heaven  was 
jubilee.  — Landor. 

There's  the  clear  glowing  hearth, 
and  the  table  prepared^  etc.^J/rj. 
Hale. 
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Oh,  where  is  duty  and  allegiance 
now? — Marlowe. 

There's  the  hum  of  the  bee  and 
the  chirp  of  the  wren. — Bryant. 

O  chaste  goddesse  of  the  woods 
greene, 

To  whom  bothe  heven  and  erthe 
and  see  is  seene! — Chaucer, 

Hilda  had  a  command  of  hand,  a 
nicety  and  force  of  touch,  which  is 
an  endowment  separate  from  pic- 
torial genius. — Hawthorne, 

The  world  and  all  its  beauty  is 
hidden  from  the  child,  etc. — Shaler, 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  affright. — Ma- 
caulay. 

How  cool  he  was,  and  why  his 
followers  loved  him,  is  shown  by  an 
incident,  etc.  — Parkman, 

Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall 
And  kitchen's  small. — R.  Her- 
rick. 

The  errand  and  the  way  is  known. 
— M.  Arnold, 

Is  the  rule,  given  by  the  authori- 
ties and  the  scribes,  not  stated  too 
broadly?     Yours,  B. 

Canton^  0,y  April  i^,  rSgj. 

Similarly,  examples  from  respect- 
able sources  may  be  cited  of  the 
violation  of  almost  every  rule  of 
English  grammar.  Some  of  those 
cited  above  may  have  been  inadvert- 
ences of  the  writers;  others  may 
have  been  oversights  of  compositors 
and  proof-readers.  We  have  known 
some  good  classical  scholars  who 
were  ignorant  and  reckless  concern- 
ing good  English    usage.     We  have 


now  in  mind  an  Episcopal  D.  D., 
whose  general  scholarship  would  not 
be  called  in  question,  and  yet  his 
English  often  went  limping.  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  our  language 
admits  of  a  good  deal  of  variation  to 
express  shades  of  meaning,  and  the 
rule  in  question  may  sometimes  be 
stated  too  positively  as  well  as 
**too  broadly." — Editor. 


FAILURES     AMONG    TEACHERS. 

A  criticism  often  heard    is,   that 
there  are  so  many  ''failures"  among 
teachers.     Well,  90  percent   of  men 
who  enter  business  fail  once,  80  per- 
cent fail  twice,  and  70  percent  fail 
three  times   and  go  out  of  business 
altogether.     There  are  500  lawyers 
in  an   adjoining  city,  and  less  than 
100  do  all  the  business.       There  are 
1,000  newspapers  in  Kansas.     How 
many  of  them  can  be  called  success- 
ful?    One  may  easily  call  the  roll  of 
vocations  and  callings  with  the  same 
general  results.    The  question  is  not, 
Are  there  failures  among  teachers? 
but.  Are  there  more   failures  among 
teachers   than    among   other    wage 
earners?     Will    they  not  average  as 
successful   as  the  masons  and  car- 
penters and  blacksmiths  and  tinners 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  professions? 
Are  they  not  really  more  successful 
than  these?     The  simple  fact  is  that 
there  is  better  timber  in  the  teach- 
ing force  of  this   country,    man  for 
man,  than  in  any  other;  more  intel- 
ligence,  more  loyalty,  more   unsel- 
fishness, more   downright   devotion 
to  a  chosen  work,  — y.  H.   Canfield. 
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GRADUATION    FLUMMERY. 

The  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  recently 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
hereafter  no  young  lady  will  be  al- 
lowed to  graduate  in  an  elaborate 
and  costly  dress.  It  is  said  that  the 
annofincement  to  the  young  ladies 
of  the  school  was  greeted  with 
rounds  of  applause,  showing  the 
growth  of  sentiment  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  showing,  too,  the  good 
sense  of  the  young  ladies.  The  dis- 
play of  wealth  and  finery  sometimes 
seen  at  high  school  and  normal 
schodi  commencements  is  in  very 
bad  taste. 


CITY    SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION. 

In  all  organizations  for  school  pur- 
poses in  great  cities,  the  following 
principles  should  be  observed: 

The  elimination  of  politics  from 
the  selection  of  school  boards,  or  at 
least  from  the  administration  of  the 
schools. 

Small  school  boards  with  mem- 
bers representing  the  whole  city  and 
not  wards  or  districts. 

The  complete  separation  of  school 
administration  from  municipal  busi- 
ness. 

That  the  school  system  of  a  great 
city  must  not  only  have  an  auton- 
omy of  its  own,  but  its  administra- 
tion must  be  separated  into  suitable 
departments.  Material  affairs  should 
be  entirely  apart  from  the  work  of 
instruction. — Supt,  Draper^  Cleve- 
land, 


SUPERANNUATION    OF    TEACHERS. 

The  scheme  for  the  superannua- 
tion and  pensioning  of  teachers  is 
receiving  favorable  consideration  in 
the  British  Parliament.  As  an  ar- 
gument in  its  favor  it  is  stated  that 
42  percent  of  the  certificated  mas- 
ters receive  a  salary  of  less  than  100 
pounds  a  year,  and  58  percent  of 
the  certificated  mistresses  receive 
less  than  75  pounds  a  year.  The 
pension  proposed  is  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed 100  pounds  a  year,  the  funds 
to  be  raised  by  a  small  government 
subsidy  and  an  annual  assessment 
of  two  or  three  pounds  each  on  all 
teachers  in  service,  all  to  be  under 
government  control.  For  men  the 
optional  retiring  age  is  60  to  65; 
compulsory,  65,  For  women,  op- 
tional, 55   to  60;    compulsory,    60. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that 
a  superannuation  scheme  is  in  force 
in  the  United  States.  We  do  hear 
of  superannuation  sometimes,  but 
there  is  no  pension  attached,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware. 


QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  371. — Russia  obtained  pos- 
session of  Alaska  by  discovery,  ex- 
ploration and  settlement.  Alaska 
was  discovered  in  1741  by  the  Rus- 
sian Vitus  Behring.  In  1867  the 
United  States  purchased  Alaska  of 
Russia  for  ^ 7, 200,000  in  gold. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

{a),  Russia  acquired  its  right  to 
Alaska   by   discovery   and  explora- 
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ation,  In  1648,  a  Cossack  naviga- 
tor named  Deschnew  sailed  from  a 
harbor  in  Siberia,  in  the  Polar 
Ocean,  into  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka. 
He  was  followed  by  other  Russian 
navigators,  among  whom  were  Glas- 
unoff  and  Zagoskin.  Thus  was  Rus- 
sia's undoubted  right  to  Alaska  fully 
established,  {b).  The  United  States 
acquired  Alaska  by  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia. This  treatv  was  made  March 
30,  1867,  and  was  negotiated  by 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Baron  Stoeckl  on  the 
part  of  Russia.  The  price  paid  was 
jSy, 200,000  in  gold,  which  in  the 
condition  of  the  currency  at  that 
time,  meant  over  1 10, 000, 000.  The 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty  July  27, 
1868,  and  Alaska  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States. 

R.  F.  Beausay. 
Pemberville,  O, 

Q.  372. — The  electoral  vote  in 
the  states  may  be  divided  in  two 
ways.  First,  owing  to  local  differ- 
ences some  electors  on  the  same 
ticket  may  run  ahead  of  their  own 
ticket  and  even  outstrip  the  corre- 
sponding opposing  electors  when  the 
majority  is  otherwise  against  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  James  P.  Seward, 
democratic  elector,  who  outran  Lo- 
renzo Danforth,  the  Republican 
elector,  in  Ohio  last  November,  thus 
giving  Ohio  one  Democratic  and 
twenty-two  Republican  electors. 
Second,  the  Legislature  of  a  state 
may  provide  for  the  election  of  pres- 
idential  electors  by  districts,  as  in 


Michigan,  where  last  November 
there  were  four  Democratic  and  ten 
Republican  electors. 

R.  F.' Beausay. 

The  Constitution  says  that   each 
state  shall  appoint  electors  in  such 
manner   as   the   Legislature  thereof 
may  direct.     As  the  Legislatures  of 
the  different  states  decide  on  differ- 
ent methods  of  selecting  the  elect- 
ors,   they   may    represent    different 
parties.     Owing   to    an   irregularity 
in  voting  and  the  close  majority  in 
Ohio    last     fall,     one     Democratic 
elector  received  more  votes  than  any 
of  the  Republicans   except  the  one 
that  headed  the  list. 

^   -  J-  T.  Codling. 

Q-  373-  —  ^^  derivatives  formed 
by  adding  a  termination  beginning 
with  a  vowel  to  monosyllables  and 
words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
when  these  words  end  in  a  single 
consonant  (except  h  and  x)  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel,  that  conso- 
nant \%  doubled,  "Deferring"  comes 
under  this  rule.  ''Differ"  and  all 
of  its  derivatives  are  accented  on  the 
first  syllable;  hence,  the  vowels  are 
not  affected  by  adding  terminations, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  come  under 
the  rule.  R.  F.  Beausay. 

Because  defer  is  accented  on  the 
last  syllable  and  differ'  is  accented 
on  the  first  syllable.  Monosyllables 
and  words  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, ending  with  a  single  conso- 
nant, preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
double  that  consonant  before  an  ad- 
ditional   syllable  beginning    with    a 
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vowel.     But    X    and   h    are    never 
doubled. 

When  a  diphthong  or  a  double 
vowel  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  not 
on  the  last  syllable,  the  consonant  is 
not  doubled.  There  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceptions, principally  in  words  end- 
ing in  1.  F.  J.  Begk. 

Q-  374- — The  key  to  the  infa- 
mous Bastile  hangs  in  a  glass  case  in 
^he  hall  of  Washington's  old  home, 
at  Mt.  Vernon.  It  was  sent  to 
Washington  by  Lafayette. 

J.  T.  Codling. 

At  Mt.  Vernon,  which  was  Wash- 
ington's home,  there  have  been  col- 
lected a  great  many  relics  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  first  president. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  objects 
in  the  whole  house — for  it  had  a  long 
history  before  it  ever  came  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  its  coming  marked  an 
era,  not  only  in  France  but  in  hu- 
man history — is  the  big  iron  key 
that  hangs  in  a  glass  case  on  the  wall 
of  the  main  hall.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  Bastile,  sent  to  Washington  in 
•1789  by  Lafayette,  with  a  letter  in 
which  the  Marquis  --then  become  a 
plain  citizen — said,  in  his  rather  or- 
namental w^ay:  *'It  is  a  tribute 
which  I  owe  as  a  son  to  my  adopted 
father;  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  my 
general;  as  a  missionary  of  liberty  to 
its  patriarch."        R.  F.  Beausav. 

Q-  375-  —  ''Technical  Grammar" 
seeks  to  apply  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  the  science  to  the  struct- 
ure of  language.  It  is  the  pure  art 
of  grammar.  R.  F.  Beausay. 


Q-  376. — Our  own  English  lan- 
guage has  been  called  the  ''gram- 
marless  tongue,"  and  that  too  by 
Richard  Grant  White.  I  presume 
he  encountered  such  difficulties  as 
\}[i^  person  of  nouns,  possessive  pro- 
noun^ change  of  antecedent  to  subse- 
quent, and  other  like  anomalies. 

R.  F.  Beausay. 

Q-  377- — ''Wages"  is  plural  in 
termination,  but  singular  in  signifi- 
cation. It  must  be  parsed  as  a  noun 
in  the  singular  number.  "Death" 
is  in  the  singular  number  both  in 
form  and  in  its  grammatical  signifi- 
cation. R.  F.  Beausay. 

Q.   378. — 100%  =the  cost. 

90%  t=:  supposed  cost. 

X  =  gain. 

1. 15  X  =  supposed  gain. 

Then,  100%  -f  x  =  selling  price. 

90%  +  T.15  x=  selling  price. 

90%  +  1.15X  =  100%  +  X. 

Transposed,  .15X  =  10%. 

X  =  66^%,  gain. 

J.  T.  Codling. 

Let  X  =  the  gain  percent  and 
100%  =  cost  of  the  article,  100% 
-[-  X  =r  selling  price  of  article, 
100%  —  10%  =  90%  =  supposed 
cost  of  article,  and  x  -[-  15  =  sup- 
posed gain  %  on  article;  .90X  -J- 
^03.5%  =  supposed  selling  price  of 
article.       100%    +    x    =    .90X    + 

103-5 %»  TO^^  =  3-5  percent,  \%y.  = 
35  percent.  F.  J.  Beck. 

Problems  of  this  kind  have  some- 
times proved  rather  puzzling.  66;  j 
percent  is  the  correct  answer. — 
Editor. 
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Q.  379. — lam  as  KdX\  as  you  are 
tall.  **As — as"  are  correlative  or 
responsive  adverbs  of  degree.  The 
first  '*as"  is  a  simple  adverb  and 
modifies  "tall."  The  second  ''as'' 
is  a  conjunctive  adverb;  it  modifies 
**tall"  understood,  and  connects  the 
subordinate  clause,  as  you  are  tall, 
to  the  first  *'as  "  R.  F.  Beausav. 

Pemberville,  O. 

The  subordinate  proposition,  **as 
you  [are  tall],"  modifies  the  first 
**as."  J.  T.  Codling. 

Q.  380.— (tf).  ''Even"  is  an  ad- 
jective and  modifies  the  second 
"he,"  "He"  is  a  pronoun  in  the 
nominative  case  by  apposition  with 
the  first  "he."  It  is  repeated  for 
emphasis.  (^).  "And  thou,  too, 
Brutus,"  is  an  interrogatory  excla- 
mation of  surprise  at  the  ingratitude 
of  the  conspirators,  as  if  the  great 
Caesar  had  said,  "Art  thou  ungrate- 
ful, too,  Brutus?"  "Thou,"  as  used 
is  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative  ab- 
solute case  by  direct  address.  "Too" 
is  a  modal  adverb,  and  modifies 
the  whole  expression. 

R.  F.  Beausay. 


QUERIES. 

381.  What  causes  the  rainbow? 
Why  is  it  arched?  What  are  the 
conditions  of  its  greatest  extent? 

J.  F.  Young. 

382.  Does  dew  fall?  Why  is 
dew  never  found  on  the  under  side 
of  a  board  slightly  elevated  from  the 
ground?  F.  D.  Hart. 

Parkman,    Ohio. 


383.  What  is  the  oldest  book  ia 
the  world?  E.  S.  J. 

384.  Who  are  the  Fenians  and 
why  so  called?  F.  N. 

385.  Be  thou,  spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit!     Be  thou  me,  impetu- 
ous one. — Shelley. 

'Happy,   thrice   happy,    you!    'tis 

me  alone 
Whom    heaven    and     earth    and 
ocean  with  one  hate  conspire 
on. — Landor. 

Account  for  the  case  of  "me"  in 

■ 

these  classics.  B. 

Canton,  O. 

386.  I  only  know  my  present 
duty  and  my  Lord's  command  to  oc- 
cupy till  he  come. 

The  mode  of  "come"  and  why? 
and  dispose  of  words  in  italics. 

J.  T.  Codling. 

387.  The  horse  seemed  to  be  run- 
ning away.  Dispose  of  words  in 
italics.  W.  S.  M. 

388.  What  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber that  will  divide  27,  48,  90,  and 
174,  leaving  the  same  remainder 
each  time?  F.  B.  W. 

389.  The  area  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  is  139,292  sq.  rds.  What 
is  the  perimeter?  S.  W. 

390.  A  and  B  together  hire  a 
carriage,  A  paying  I3  and  B  I5. 
They  ta^e  C  in  the  carriage  with 
them,  for  which  he  pays  %%.  Ilow 
should  A  and  B  divide  the  money 
received  from  C?  J.  W.  G. 

The  solution  of  this  last  problem 
is  in  dispute. 
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Fads  in  Public  Schools. 

Opposition  to  the  teaching  of  such 
arts  of  beauty  and  refinement  as 
vocal  music  and  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  seems  to  have  broken 
out  afresh  in  some  quarters.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population 
in  almost  every  community  can  see 
no  good  in  these  things,  and  period- 
ically clamor  to  have  them  abolished. 

Chicago  is  the  chief  point  of  at- 
tack at  present.  A  certain  class  of 
newspapers,  backed  by  various  labor 
organizations,  are  loud  in  their  de- 
mand that  the  city  schools  be 
speedily  rid  of  all  the  ''fads,"  in 
which  category  they  class  music, 
drawing,  clay-modeling,  color  les- 
sons, etc.  These  people  claim  for 
the  children  of  the  masses  a  practi- 
cal education,  by  which  they  mean 
an  education  which  will  most  di- 
rectly put  the  young  people  in  the 
way  of  bread-winning;  and  all  that 
does  not  directly  tend  to  this  end 
they  eschew  as  merely  fanciful  and 
ornamental. 

The  readers  of  the  Monthly  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  mis- 
taken and  narrow  view.  The  chil- 
dren of  many  of  these  people  have  no 
greater  need  than  to  be  taught  how 
to  live  and  for  what  to  live.  Of 
»  what  value  is  the  ability  to  get  a  liv- 
ing to  him  who  knows  not  how  to 
live?      The  life  is  more  than  meat. 


Even  from  the  utilitarian's  stand- 
point, he  is  most  likely  to  get  a  good 
living  who  has  correct  and  clear 
views  of  life,  whose  tastes  are  re- 
fined, whose  glance  is  upward. 

Apropos  of  the  Chicago  move- 
ment, the  April  Arena  has  a  note- 
worthy article  by  Helen  E.  Starrett, 
on  the  so-called  "fads"  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  showing  the  importance 
and  value  of  teaching  the  masses  of 
the  people  the  arts  of  beauty  and  re- 
finement. Observation  and  experi- 
ence justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
laboring  classes  to-day  suffer  far 
more  from  lack  of  intelligence,  refine- 
ment and  taste  to  turn  their  wages 
and  their  leisure  hours  to  the  best 
account,  than  they  do  from  small 
pay  for  long  hours  of  labor.  It  has 
been  proved  that  with  a  large  class 
of  laborers  inc^rease  of  wages  and 
shorter  hours  do  not  work  better- 
ment for  either  the  laborers  or  their 
families,  and  mainly  for  lack  of 
sufficient  intelligence  and  refinement 
to  appreciate  the  better  things  of 
life.  They  know  how  to  **get  a  liv- 
ing," but  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  when  they  have  it.  The 
testimony  of  one  large  employer  of 
labor  in  a  large  city  is  to  this  effect: 

*'A  certain  class  of  laborers,  on 
account  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
union,  are  able  to  command  the 
highest  'wages  paid  to  mechanics. 
The  work  they  do  does   not  require 
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special  skill,  and  their  education  is 
meager.  It  has  been  found  that 
they  save  no  more  money  and  pro- 
vide no  better  for  their  families  than 
others  who  receive  lower  wages.  The 
reason  assigned  is  their  lack  of  de- 
velopment and  refinement.  Many 
of  them  seem  but  little  removed  in 
their  instincts  and  desires  above  the 
most  ignorant  and  brutal  foreign 
immigrants.  They  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  comfort  and  beauty  in  their 
homes  and  no  desire  to  improve 
them.  Their  surplus  wages  are 
spent  largely  in  the  gratification  of 
their  sensuous  appetites,  in  liquor 
and  tobacco.  The  time  gained  by 
shortened  hours  of  labor  is  added  to 
the  time  spent  in  crowded  saloons 
and  beer  halls,  in  ignorant  gossip- 
ing, quarreling,  smoking  and  drink- 
ing. They  have  no  development  of 
the  intellectual  or  higher  nature  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  reading,  or  the 
companionship  of  their  families,  or 
the  improving  and  beautifying  of 
their  homes.  The  inference  from 
such  observations  is  that  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages  are  of  no 
particular  benefit  to  uneducated 
labor." 

The  safety  of  our  institutions  and 
the  welfare  of  the  race  imperatively 
<iemand  a  higher  purpose  in  educa- 
tion than  merely  to  fit  men  for  get- 
ting a  living.  While  little  can  be 
done  for  men  and  women  who  have 
grown  to  maturity  with  tastes  and 
desires  but  little  above  the  brute 
that  * 'grunts  its  comfort  from  its 
well-fed  stall,"  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
what  must  be  done  to  prevent  their 
'Children  from  leading  the  same  de- 
based lives.  There  must  be  im- 
planted in  their  young  lives  tastes 
a-id   habits  of  neatness  and  order. 


They  must  be  taught  and  trained  to 
be  clean  in  person  and  attire.  The 
wash-bowl,  soap  and  towel  must  be 
resorted  to  if  need  be.  They  must 
be  taught  to  see  and  love  beauty  in 
nature  and  art, — to  appreciate  har- 
mony of  form,  color  and  sound. 
And  this  is  not  Utopian  or  vision- 
ary. All  this  can  be  done  and  is 
done  by  the  more  devoted  and  phil- 
anthropic teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Would  that  they  all  saw 
and  embraced  their  opportunity. 

In  this  view  is  seen  "the  truest,  the 
deepest  reasons  why  the  elements  of 
art  should  form  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  curriculum.  The  teacher 
who  can  implant  in  the  children  of 
the  debased  and  ignorant  even  the 
germs  of  a  love  for  music,  for  po- 
etry, for  literature,  for  beauty;  who 
can  teach  them  to  love  the  simple 
songs  of  true  music,  or  the  simple 
poems  of  the  true  poet;  who  can 
awaken  in  them  a  love  for  flowers, 
or  beauty  in  any  form;  who  can 
draw  them  away  from  the  belief  that 
the  only  end  and  aim  of  life  is  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  housed — that 
teacher  will  prove  the  evangelist 
who  shall  help  to  elevate  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  future  into  habits 
of  life  that  will  make  higher  wages 
and  short  hours  of  labor  of  some 
permanent  value. " 

If  it  be  objected,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  that  the  children  of  workingmen 
have  not  time  for  these  accomplish- 
ments, the  short  time  they  can 
spend  in  school  being  scarcely  suflS- 
cient  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowl- 
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edge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  geography,  the  objection  is  fully 
met  by  saying  that  the  little  child  in 
school  needs  variety,  change,  rest. 
It  will  learn  to  read  and  write  better 
and  learn  more  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ography, when  its  lessons  in  these 
are  so  interspersed  and  enlivened 
with  singing,  drawing,  etc.,  as  to 
give  zest  and  interest  to  school  life, 
and  give  pleasurable  and  profitable 
play  to  its  higher  faculties  and 
tastes. 

If  vocal  music  and  drawing  are 
fads,  let  the  fads  be  kept  in  the 
schools  where  they  are,  and  let  them 
be  speedily  introduced  where  they 
are  not. 


The  Defiance   Case 

A  second  article  on  the  legal 
rights  and  duties  of  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  pupils  appears  in  this  issue, 
aYid  a  third  will  follow.  Mr.  Falk- 
nor  makes  very  clear  a  good  many 
points  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance to  teachers.  The  reference 
made  in  this  issue  to  the  recent  case 
at  Defiance  seems  to  require  a  little 
explanation.  We  have  taken  pains 
to  obtain  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
reliable  account  of  the  case  from 
one  who  heard  all  the  testimony,and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  super- 
intendent's conduct  has  been  greatly 
misrepresented.  We  are  informed 
that  the  boy's  difficulty  in  pronounc- 
ing English  was  a  pure  fiction  and 
had  no  foundation  in  fact — was  not 
even  claimed  on  the  trial.  We  are 
also  informed  that  the  only  bruises 


on  the  boy  were  the  result  of  his  own 
violent  resistance  and  not  the  result 
of  blows  by  the  superintendent.  We 
have  a   strong  conviction  that  the 
Defiance  Board   of   Education  has 
done  Mr.  Butler  a  gross  wrong.     Of 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  we  have  noth- 
ing  to*  say.       It, is  proverbial    that 
almost  anything  may  be  expected  of 
a  jury,  composed  largely  as  it  often 
is  of  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men, 
under  the  sway  of  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous  lawyers.      But   we   feel 
that  no  measure  of  censure  is  too  se- 
vere for  the  Board.     It  should  have 
sustained  the  superintendent  to  the 
last  degree   in  his   courageous  and 
manly  effort  to  do  his  duty  in  a  dif- 
ficult case.     But  instead,  he  is  cru- 
elly punished  and  the  vicious  and 
obstinate   boy   is   sustained.     Even 
admitting  the  worst  claimed  by  the 
boy's  friends,  what  are  a  few  marks 
and  bruises  on  a  stout  boy's  body, 
which  will  disappear  in  a  few  days, 
compared  with  the  terrible  lesson  of 
insubordination    which    the    Board 
has  emphasized  and  impressed  upon 
hundreds  of  other  boys  in  Defiance 
and  elsewhere?     The   wrong  to  the 
superintendent,  great  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  greatest  wrong  in  the  case. 


I  •■ ' 


A  Book  Worth  Studying. 

We  come  into  this  world  by  no 
choice  of  our  own.  We  have  no 
chance  to  select  our  inheritance,  or 
our  environment.  We  know  very 
little  of  ourselves  and  still  less  of 
anything  else.  We  have  strong  de- 
sires, and  restless  longings,  that  con- 
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stantly  incite  us  to  action,  and  we 
soon  find  that  the  consequences  of 
action  are  lasting  and  may  be 
painful. 

We  are  by  nature  self-seeking, and 
yet  we  have  something  within  us 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  merely  selfish  life. 
We  desire  something  which  the 
young  call  happiness  and  the  old 
are  content  to  name  peace,  but  this 
eagerly  sought  prize  eludes  us,  or 
comes  in  fleeting  moments  only  to 
leave  us  more  desolate.  We  slowly 
and  painfully, by  varied  experiences, 
through  many  mistakes,  with  endless 
questionings,  learn  something  of  our 
surroundings,  and  our  own  capabili- 
ties, and  just  as  we  think  we  are 
learning  to  live  to  some  purpose,  we 
die. 

The  world  around  us  is  full  of  sor- 
row and  pain,  the  innocent  suffer 
and  the  wicked  escape.  We  see 
those  that  are  counted  wisest, 
doing  the  deeds  of  folly,  and  those 
we  trust  fail  us  in  time  of  need.  We 
are  bewildered  alike  by  what  we  see 
without  and  what  we  feel  within. 
We  seem  to  be  drifting  rudderless, 
into  darkness. 

Upon  this  chaotic  world  shines 
one  light.  There  is  a  book  in  which 
the  dealings  of  the  Creator  with  his 
creatures  have  been  noted  by  in- 
spired men  for  many  ages.  In  it 
we  learn  what  we  can  find  nowhere 
else,  the  relation  between  God  and 
man.  In  it  is  revealed  God,  His 
nature.  His  purpose.  In  it  is  also 
revealed  the  human  heart,  its  needs 


and  its  powers;  and  in  it  we  are 
taught  how  to  supply  those  needs 
and  use  those  powers.  Given  the 
key  to  life  which  this  book  presents, 
all  questions  are  answered,  aft  that 
was  chaos  becomes  order,  a  new 
meaning  is  given  to  each  fact  of 
life,  a  new  value  to  existence.  No 
individual  case  is  so  peculiar  that 
the  Bible  does  not  throw  light  on  it, 
no  want  so  humble  that  k  is  not  gen- 
erously ministered  to. 

The  Bible  contains  a  philosophy 
that  is  deeper  than  the  wisest  hu- 
man thought,  told  in  phrases  so  sim- 
ple that  a  child  can  understand  it. 

In  the  text-books  of  science  we 
find  the  facts  of  the  universe;  in  the 
Bible  the  meaning  of  those  facts. 

Why  should  we  study  the  Bible? 
Because  we  are  sentient  beings 
and  it  teaches  us  how  to  turn  sorrow 
and  suffering  into  good;  because  we 
are  acting  beings,  and  it  teaches  us 
to  act  aright;  because  we  are  im- 
mortal beings,  and  it  makes  eternity 
a  hope  and  not  a  terror;  because 
we  are  loving  beings,  and  it  gives  us 
an  object  of  love  that  can  never  fail 
us,  and  in  which  we  are  never  dis- 
appointed; because  we  are  intelli- 
gent beings,  and  it  opens  to  us  a 
field  of  investigation  higher,  nobler, 
and  more  lasting  than  any  other. 

The  Bible  is  worthy  of  study,  to 
begin  with  the  lowest  reason,  be- 
cause of  its  antiquity;  the  garnered 
wisdom  of  past  generations  is  in  it. 
Because  of  its  quality;  it  contains 
the  loftiest  thought,  the  noblest 
ideals,  the  purest  poetry  of  written 
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language.  Because  of  its  purpose; 
it  is  given  by  our  Father  as  a  revela- 
tion of  himself.  Because  of  its  uni- 
versal application;  it  touches  every 
fiber  of  humanity.  Better  drop  any 
other  study,  better  lack  all  other 
learning,  than  to  neglect  and  lose 
this  one  Book  of  books. 

Mary  Cushman. 


Public   Exercises. 

When  a  teacher  is  worn  out  after 
preparation  for  elaborate  public 
school  exercises,  the  query  is  some- 
times expressed  **Does  it  pay?" 
Again,  when  in  attendance  upon 
school  exercises  where  essays  are 
read  as  original  productions  when 
the  listener  knows  that  they  are  not, 
the  query  is  uttered,  **Are  these 
things  right?"  Or  at  another  time 
when  one  listens  to  things  that  are 
intended  to  amuse,  and  yet  are  not 
really  witty  and  sometimes  are  far 
from  refined,  one  asks,  '*Is  not 
the  tendency  of  such  exercises  to 
lower  the  taste  instead  of  to  elevate 
it?"  But  in  considering  anything 
we  should  consider  the  thing  itself 
and  not  the  abuse  of  it.  Legitimate 
public  exercises  have  their  place  in 
school  work,  from  the  primary 
through  the  high  school;  and  in  the 
country  schools  from  the  simple  ex- 
ercises held  in  the  isolated  school 
house  to  the  commencements  bring- 
ing together  the  people  of  a  town- 
ship,— the  commencements  so  re- 
oently  inaugurated  which  have 
brought   such  pleasure  to  those-  re- 


ally interested  in  the  advancement 
of  our  ungraded  schools. 

It  is  always  important  to  keep  the 
patrons  of  a  school  interested  in  it. 
Many  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
under  our  care  are  too  busy  to  visit 
our  schools  frequently;  and  yet  they 
are  glad  to  put  on  the  holiday  attire 
and  go  for  a  half  day  or  an  evening 
with  the  children  dressed  in  their 
best  to  see  what  can  be  done  by 
"our  school."  In  my  many  years 
of  public  school  service,  I  have 
never  regretted,  at  the  close  of  any 
celebration  of  an  author's  day,  or 
of  any  high  or  normal  school  com- 
mencement, that  I  had  held  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  warm  expressions 
of  approval  from  parents  already 
known  and  from  those  whom  I  had 
now  for  the  first  time  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  greeting,  made  me  feel 
that  all  extra  trouble  had  already 
had  its  reward  in  the  freshening  of 
interest  in  our  school.  Not  only 
parents  of  the  children  in  our 
schools  but  members  of  the  board 
of  education  are  benefitted  by  good 
public  exercises.  They  see  some-* 
thing  that  shows  the  result  of  good 
training,  and  are  more  ready  after- 
wards to  appropriate  money  to  carry 
on  the  work.  They  take  a  proper 
pride  in  being  connected  with  any- 
thing that  is  truly  successful.  The 
press  of  a  city,  by  kindly  notices  of 
the  exercises,  extends  the  interest  to 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  be 
present,  and  encourages  the  young 
people  to  renewed  efforts  to  write 
and  speak  well. 
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In  the  case  erf  commencements, 
younger  members  of  a  family  are 
often  influenced  to  remain  through 
a  high  Sjchool  course  to  graduate 
with  the  distinction  that  has  at- 
tended older  brothers  and  sisters. 
Some  persons  may  smile  at  such  a 
reason  for  continuing  one's  educa- 
tion; but  if  what  has  been  stated  is 
a  fact, — and  I  think  those  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  high  school 
work  and  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  many  conditions  of  society 
represented  in  their  school,  will  bear 
me  out  in  my  statement, — it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  believe  in  second- 
ary education  to  keep  our  youth  at 
school  by  any  honorable  means.  So 
much  has  been  written  concerning 
the  observance  of  arbor  day,  of  au- 
thors' days,  and  of  anniversaries  of 
important  historical  events,  that  we 
need  not  rehearse  the  arguments  in 
their  favor  at  this  time.  However, 
too  many  public  days  should  not  be 
kept  in  any  school  year.  No  pro- 
gram should  be  carried  out,  either 
on  account  of  the  children  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  visitors,  that  has  not 
been  made  out  by  the  teacher  with 
great  care.  All  such  exercises 
should  be  educative  in  their  nature. 
No  one  who  has  not  endeavored  to 
find  a  number  of  selections  suitable 
for  children  to  learn, — things  really 
worth  their  learning,  knows  how 
much  labor  is  involved  in  the  mere 
matter  of  planning  the  exercises  be- 
fore any  rehearsals  are  begun. 

Because  nothing  should  be  done 
that  is  not  well  done,  there  should 


be   qareful  drill  in  preparation  f^r 
reading  or  reciting  selections.     It  is 
not  well   for  the  other  work  of  the 
school  to  be  set  aside  or  partially 
neglected    frequently     while     such 
preparation  is  made.     To  give   all 
the  time  and  care  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful  public  exercises  and  slight 
no   regular   work  makes    a   serious 
draft   upon  the   teacher's   strength. 
To  relax    once  in  the  year  in   the 
amount    of   work   required,   if  wis- 
dom is    shown    in    not    permitting 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school  to  be 
lowered,  will  not  injure  the  school. 

Considering,  then,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  advantages  to  the  school 
from  public  exercises,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  disadvantages  if  these 
exercises  are  held  too  frequently,  it 
seems  best  that  they  should  be  given 
once  a  year,  the  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  day  to 
be  observed. 

Before  the  special  consideration 
of  commencements,  with  which  we 
shall  close,  we  wish  to  speak  of  a 
mistaken  idea  that  is  held  by  some 
teachers  that  there  is  nothing  found 
in  the  best  literature  which  little 
children  can  comprehend.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  not  get  from 
a  choice  poem  all  that  a  maturer 
mind  and  heart  derives  from  it,  be- 
cause what  the  printed  page  tells  al- 
ways depends  largely  on  the  culture 
of  the  reader, but  they  can  get  some- 
thing to  enjoy,  and  time  spent  in  ac- 
quiring noble  thoughts  in  musical 
language  is  never  lost.  Not  only 
theory  but   observation  proves  that 
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children  can  learn  something  better 
than  the  inane  or  silly  things  which 
some  teachers  believe  to  be  the  only 
things  suitable  for  them.  Last  year 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
exercises  of  a  first  year  school,  where 
all  the  songs  and  all  the  selections 
were  refined  and  beautiful.  The 
children  recited  in  concert  **The 
Village  Blacksmith;"  and  two  of 
their  number  (children  of  more  than 
usual  skill  and  understanding  in  re- 
citing poetry  I  must  admit)  recited 
some  passages  from  '^Hiawatha." 
Another  commendable  feature  of 
these  exercises  was  that  every  little 
child  in  the  room  had  some  part  in 
them.  It  might  be  just  a  few  lines 
concerning  some  tree  or  flower,  but 
it  was  something  that  made  him  and 
his  parents  feel  that  the  exercises 
were  by  all,  not  by  a  precocious  few. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  high  schools  will  hold 
commencements  at  the  end  of  this 
school  year,  I  shall  give  some  sug- 
gestions intended  for  those  only  who 
have  had  but  limited  experience  in 
this  kind  of  work. 

Try  to  keep  the  pupils  from  fool- 
ish display.  'Not  a  great  many  of 
our  pupils  now  receive  in  public 
raluable  gifts  or  great  masses  of 
flowers;  but  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dress,  particularly  from  an 
esteemed  woman  teacher,  will  have 
influence  in  the  right  direction.  Tell 
the  girls  that  not  only  good  taste 
but  even  f^hion  dictates  that  the 
dress  of  a  young  girl  at  graduation 
should  be  simple.     Keep  the  pupils 


so  interested  in  lessons  that  not  too 
much  time  shall  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  dress.  The  pupils  in  a  senior 
class  can  be  kept  happily,  not  nerv- 
ously, busy  with  their  school  work 
until  the  very  week  of  commence- 
ment. 

It  is  best  to  select  as  many  essays 
as  possible  from  the  regular  work  of 
the  composition  class  during  the 
school  year,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  nothing  but  honest  work 
has  any  right  to  be  presented  to  the 
public;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
the  teacher  of  composition  has  been 
all  that  he  should  be,  at  every  time 
the  pupil  has  had  an  exercise  to  pre- 
pare he  has  been  inspired  to  do 
his  best,  consequently  that  essay 
written  without  thought  of  the  pub- 
lic is  simpler,  freer  from  striving  for 
effect,  than  the  one  prepared  for  a 
special  occasion.  The  best  essays 
read  by  my  pupils  at  commencement 
have  been  those  selected  in  the  man- 
ner described. 

It  is  well  to  limit  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  delivery  of  an  essay  or 
oration  to  about  five  minutes.  It  is 
due  to  our  audiences  that  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  too  long.  The 
pupils  gain  so  much  by  condensing 
their  essays  that  sometimes  when  I 
have  attended  in  the  same  month  a 
high  school  commencement  where 
each  speaker  was  limited  to  five 
minutes  and  a  college  commence- 
ment where  the  speaker  had  fifteen, 
I  have  thought  the  high  school  ex- 
ercises better  than  those  of  the  col- 
lege. 
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Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  the  pupils  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard,  without  straining  their  voices. 
Drill  the  pupils  with  this  end  in 
view,  but  not  with  the  intention  of 
producing  uniformity  in  manner  of 
speaking.  Cultivated  listeners  are 
always  pleased  with  naturalness  and 
with  individuality. 

It  is  not  unusual  now-a-days  to 
vary  the  program  with  one  or  two 
selections.  Let  these  be  chosen 
with  care.  A  little  wit  and  humor 
enliven  any  program;  but  the  most 
sparkling  wit  and  the  most  delicious 
humor  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  masters  in  English  literature. 

Don't  let  anybody, — the  principal 
of  the  school,  the  superintendent,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, any  minister  in  the  city,  or 
even  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner, make  a  long  speech  after  ex- 
ercises in  which  a  number  of  the 
pupils  have  taken  part.  In  making 
a  program,  show  the  good  sense 
that  Sam  Weller  showed  when  he 
wrote  his  valentine, — make  those 
who  listen  to  it,  wish  there  was  more 
of  it. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Stevenson. 

[From  the  Western  SehAol  Jounml,  published  at 
Topeka,  Kansas.] 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Stev- 
enson, the  educational  world  and 
the  teaching  profession  have  suffered 
a  loss  irreparable. 

For  breadth  of  culture,  sound  ed- 
ucational principles, clear  judgment, 
and  progressive  ideas,  he  held  front 


rank  as  an  educator.  His  reputa- 
tion was  extensive  and  his  influence 
far-reaching. 

As  a  superintendent,  he  possessed 
the  rare  quality  of  blending  decision 
and  firmness  with  gentleness  and 
kindness.  He  was  a  wise  counselor 
and  a  trusted  friend. 

As  a  man,  his  integrity  and' hon- 
esty of  purpose  were  everywhere 
acknowledged.  Where  principle  was 
involved  he  stood  in  defense  of  the 
right  as  a  solid  rock. 

Among  those  who  knew  him  best, 
he  was  an  ideal  Christian  gentle- 
man, exemplifying  in  his  daily  life 
that  charity  which  **suffereth  long 
and  is  kind." 

As  a  friend,  there  was  none  truer. 
To  know  him  was  to  love  him  with 
an  affection  based  on  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  those  who  were  honored 
by  his  friendship  felt  that  they  were 
indeed  honored. 

As  an  educator,  as  a  superintend- 
ent, as  a  man,  as  a  friend,  we  mourn 
his  loss  with  sorrow  inexpressible — 
yet  our  sorrow  is  mingled  with  joy 
that  we  ever  knew  him. 

May  we  emulate  his  virtues,  and 

may   we  so  live  that  when  we   are 

summoned  from  earth,  like  him. 

We  may  wrap  the  drapery  of  our  couch  about  us, 
And  He  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

—Mary  E.  Kowe,  Principal  Komuil  School, 
Wicfiita,  Ka$. 


— Supt.  F.  J.  Beck  has  been  re- 
elected at  Napoleon  for  a  terra  of 
two  years.  This  is  am  innovation 
for  Napoleon,  annual  elections  hav- 
ing prevailed  until  now. 


O.  T.   R.  C. 

Since  my  last  report  the  foUowing 
amounts  from  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circles  have  been  received. 

Jan.21.-Myrta  L.  Mocrleun (  75 

■■     K.-L.  A.  Hliclcy,  Wllmot 35 

"     W.— E.  W.Green,  HareaKO * 

Feb.  3.-I1IB   M.  Windate.   Fowler, 

Cal » 

■       4.— Alice  Peters.  CalDinbuB....  5  00 
-'       9.— Sarah   B.  Willlaais,    HlUs- 

boro 2  T5 

"      9.-W.  L.  FuHoa,  Montpeliet...  50 

■■     iri.-J.  E.  KlnniBon,  Jackeon . . . .  5  25 

■'     IR-Geo.M.KoTOB.Alllatice.,..  25 

Mar.ie.-S.Cotterman.Cellna 11  50 

'-     IS.— Anna  M.  Conlia.  Toledo 4  50 

■■    20.~F.  P.  Allyn,  Forest 1  50 

■•    2S.-A.T.CrlBe.  Dundee 150 

Apr.  8.-C.F.HIllei,Catifle1d 2  80 

■■       8.-A.    L.    H.   Miller.    Sulpbiir 

Gtove 1000 

"     '>l.-I^urBB.Browa,ChllUcollie  t  OO 
"    24.-B.    C.   Blkenberry,   Bl   Do- 
rado    087 

Total S57  72 

Formerly  reported.     110  OO 

Total $178  72 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  T.  Corson, 

Commissioner. 
Columbus,  0.,Apr.  26,  1893. 


In  the  Field. 

— The  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Crawford  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion was  held  at  North  Robinson, 
April    29,  with  program  as  follows: 

Etevotlonal  Bxerclses 

.Kev.  H.J.  LitienberKer 

AilJreas  of  Welcome Rev.  S.  P.  Keiter 

Rt^sponae Sopt.  J.  F,  Kltnerline 

Tbe  Workman  School  Law.. ..Amos  Keller 

DiHCUsaed  by  F.  H.  Flkklnger  and  E. 

L.  Taylor. 

Da  We  Need  Township  Supervision? 

J.N.Taylor 

Discussed  by  J.  C.  Ness  and  Janiee 


Harl 


What  Shall  Biamlners  Require  of  Appli- 

canlsf Prof.  H.  H.  Frailer 

Discussed  by  E.  L.  Stiefel  and  J.  W. 
Blttlkofer. 

TlieTeaclilnK  of  Numbers 

Supt.  A.  W.  Lewla 

LasKuaKe  Teaching. MIse  Kate  tlhl 

Reading  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 

G.W.  Miller 

Discussed  by  Profs.  G.  W.  Plumb  and 

J.  F.  Lanebart. 

Evening  Session  7:30. 

I,ecture,CnUure  and  Character 

Professor  Warren  Darst 

— The  teachers  of  Greene  county 
held  their  last  bi-monthly  meeting 
for  this  school  year,  at  Xenia,  .\pril 
Z,  with  the  following  program: 

Devotional  E sere Ises,  conducted  by 

Dr.  Pearne 

Piano  Solo Miss  Jesse  Pearson 

Song— Hear  Our  Prayer 

Pupils  from  Wi I berforce 

Talk— The  Teaching  of  Temperance  Phys- 
iology  G.  A.  Hubbell 

Discussion,  opened  by Dr.  J.  H.  Sayrs 

Vocal  Solo MlsB  Ethel  Mitchell 

Paper— Some  Reasons  Wby  the  Public 
Schools  Fall  Short  of  the  Ideal  Stand- 
ard  Uz lie  E.  Thomas 

Song-In  the  Silvery  Moonlight  Rowing.. 
Pupilsfiom  Wilberforce 

Quartelle-O.  Hall  Us.  Ye  Free ■. 

Misses  Kirk  andWIilis.  Messrs.  Bailey 
and  Cosby. 

Paper— The  Present  Educational  Tend- 
ency  Miss  Villa  L.  Moore 

Discussion,  opened  by R.  B.  Atspacb 

Son« .' ZellaCox 

Recitation— The  Pride  of  Battery  I! 

LoulKC  Broadstone 

Quartette-Beautiful  Blue  DBnut>e 

Misses     Kirk     and     WUlts,     Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Cocby. 

Address..  Mr.  Joslah  Morron,  Lebanon.  O. 

Octette— Song  of  the  Wlilppoorwill 

Ml8t>es     Kick    and    Willis.    Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Cosby. 
S.  O.  Hale.  Preaiileiit.       B.  D.  Osborn, 
Alice  Galloway,  Sec>.      Mary  Wllgus, 
Ex.  Com. 

^F.  P.  Shumaker  has  been  unan- 
imously re-elected  superintendent  of 
the  Chagrin  Kails  schools,  after  hav- 
ing served  five  years  in  the  same 
position. 
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— The  teachers  of  Champaign 
county    held  their   last  meeting  for 

this  school  year  at  Urbana,  April 
15.  The  main  features  of  the  pro- 
gram are  as  follows: 

Round  Table  Meeting— 10:30  A.  H. 

The  Year'8  Work  in  Cliampaifirn  County. 
Dr.  Rice's  Articles  in  The  Forum. 
Afternoon  Session— 1 :00  P.  H. 

Chorus  of  Primary  Pupils 

Miss  Mor£:an*8  Room,  Urbana  Schools 

Prayer Rev.  G.  W.  Dubois 

Music— Sight  Reading  by.  .Primary  Grade 
Address— The    Archaeology  of  the    Mad 

River  Valley 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Moses,  Pres.  Urbana 

University. 

Flute  Solo Mr.  A.B.  Maguire 

Recitation— Tom's  Little  Star 

Miss  Anna  Ward,  Urbana  High  School 
Vocal  Solo— The  Indian  Songv 

Miss  Lucy  Middleton 

Address— The  Brain 

B.  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Biology, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Quartette. 

J.  M.  Mulford,, 

President. 

W.  McK.  V^ance, 
G.  W.  Snyder, 
W.  A.  Gibbs, 
Pearl  Clark. 
Nellie  Hewitt. 

Executive  Committee. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay, 
has  been  unanimously  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  two  ye^rs,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  ^2,000,  after  sixteen  years 
of  continuous  service. 

— The  last  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Summit  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion, for  this  school  year,  was  held 
at  Akron,  April  22.  Prin.  Houriet, 
of  Norton,  read  a  good  paper  on 
"Course  of  Study  in  Township  Dis- 
tricts." Mrs.  Plum  presented  and 
illustrated  her  methods  of  teaching 
primary  reading.  Prin.  Carter,  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  presented  a  good 
paper  on  Physical  Culture.     Supt. 


S.  S.  NeflF, 
Secretary. 


Sebastian  Thomas,  of  Ashland,  de- 
livered an  excellent  address  on  Pro- 
gressive and  Aggressive  Pedagogy. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  a.m., 
Aug.  14,  in  annual  institute  session. 

— The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
extends  its  offer  of  college  scholar- 
ships without  limit,  and  the  time  for 
obtaining  subscriptions  to  three 
years.  For  particulars  address  Cos- 
mopolitan, New  York. 

— E.  W.  G.  Vogenitz,  once  an 
Ohio  teacher,  is  now  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Northwood,  Iowa.  He 
has  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  Worth  county  insti- 
tute, at  its  next  session. 

— The  schools  of  Middleport, 
Meigs  county,  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  S.  P.  Humphrey,  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  school 
year  has  been  extended  to  nine 
months  instead  of  eight,  and  a  fine 
class  of  fourteen  is  nearly  ready  for 
graduation. 

-T-The  Franklin  county  teachers' 
association  held  a  meeting  at  Wes- 
terville  Friday  evening  and"  Satur- 
day, April  28  and  29.  The  leading 
features  of  the  program  are,  An  ad- 
dress by  Supt.  L.  D.  Bonebrake, 
Mt.  Vernon,  on  *'The  Essential  Ob- 
ject in  Education;"  address  by  Dr. 
E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  on  **Moral 
Instruction;"  ''Address  of  Wel- 
come," by  Prof.  J.  E.  Guitner,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  "Response,"  by  Supt.  S.  H. 
Lay  ton.  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion;  "Congressional  Government,'* 
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by  J.  D.  HarlOr;  class  exercise  in 
Reading,  conducted  by  Miss  Mary 
Cordon,  of  the  Columbus  Training 
School;  and  "The  Aim  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  by  A.  B.  Kohr,  clerk 
Board  of  Education.  Free  enter- 
tainment was  promised  all  who 
would  attend. 

— The  Monthly  is  indebted  to 
Supt.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Hamilton, 
President  of  the  Southwestern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  for  a  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion held  at  Hamilton,  'April  29. 
These  numbers,  with  excellent  mu- 
sic interspersed,  indicate  the  treat 
enjoyed  by  those  in  attendance: 

Address,  "Some  Recent  Criti- 
cisms of  the  Public  Schools,"  Dr. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  President  Miami 
University;  Address,  "Mental  Phys- 
iology of  Young  People,"  Dr. 
Dan  Millikin,  Hamilton;  Address, 
"Teacher,  Scholar  and  Student," 
Major  C.  H.  Blackburn,  Chicago; 
Address,  "The  Man  in  History," 
Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

— Our  Hamilton  county  teachers' 
association  meets  on  the  second  Sat- 
urday of  each  month,  the  attendance 
averaging  from  200  to  250. 

Last  Saturday  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  a  fine  address 
from  Dr.  Bashford,  of  Delaware,  O. 
The  teachers  were  highly  delighted. 

Prof.  Mumpers,  teacher  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  in  Hughes  High 
School,  resigned  on  the  ist  inst.  to 
take  a  similar  position  under  Prof. 


Apgar,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  O.  W. 
Martin,  first  assistant  in  Second  In- 
termediate, took  his^  place,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Wilkinson  taking  Martin's  place. 

We,  the  teachers  of  this  county, 
are  all  opposed  to  the  bill  to  create 
a  State  Board  of  Education,  espe- 
cially if  it  makes  certificates  ob- 
tained in  one  county  good  in  every 
other  county.       Horace  Hearn. 

Cheviot,  Apr.  14,  i8gj. 

— A  literary  contest  between  the 
schools  of  Barnesville  and  those  of 
Cambridge  was  held  at  Barnesville, 
April  21.  Barnesville  won,  making 
ten  points,  while  Cambridge  made 
five.  The  judges  were  Pres.  Simp- 
son, of  Marietta  College,  Rev.  A. 
B.  Riker,  of  Wheeling,  and  Supt.W. 
D.  Lash,  of  Zanesville. 

— The  teachers  of  Ashtabula  and 
Lake  counties  will  hold  a  joint  meet- 
ing in  Lake  Erie  Seminary,  Paines- 
ville,  Friday  evening  and  Saturday, 
May  5  and  6.  Supt.  Draper,  of 
Cleveland,  is  to  deliver  an  addres^ 
on  Friday  evening  and  a  full  pro- 
gram is  provided  for  Saturday,  con- 
sisting of  papers  and  discussions  on 
a  variety  of  topics.  The  ladies  of 
the  seminary  are  to  serve  a  lunch 
for  all  on  Saturday. 

— The  reunion  of  the  alumni  and 
teachers  of  the  Cleveland  Central 
High  School,  held  April  3,  was  an 
occasion  of  great  interest  to  those 
more  immediately  concerned.  An- 
drew Freese,  who  became  principal 
in  1846,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1855,   were  both 
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present.  The  first  class  graduated 
in  1855, — five  boys  and  f\st,  girls. 
Mrs.  John  D.  •  Rockefeller  and  her 
sister  Miss  Lucy  Spelman  were 
members  of  this  famous  class, as  was 
also  Mr.  Rockefeller  who  withdrew 
before  graduation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  gave  a  reception  at  their 
Cleveland  home  to  the  class  and 
other  members  of  the  school  in  its 
early  days. 

— Superintendent  A.  W.  Lewis,  of 
Gallon,  was  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  at  there-organization  of 
his  Board  of  Education. 

— Commencement  exercises  were 
held  at  La  Rue,  April  21,  three  girls 
and  six  boys   being  graduated.     R. 
B.    Bennett,  superintendent;    W.  A. 
Miller,  principal  High  School. 

— Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  has  been 
appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  succeed  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller,  whose  term  expired  April  i. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  after 
sixteen  years  of  service  at  London, 
Ohio,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  immedi- 
ately after  the  organization  of  the 
new  board  of  education,  on  the  third 
Monday  of  April. 

— Supt.  J.  M.  Mulford,  of  Me- 
chanicsburg,  has  been  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  tioo  to  his  annual  salary. 
Mr.  Mulford  has  institute  engage- 
ments in  Brown  and  Madison  coun- 
ties. 


'  — A  summer  school  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  for  eight  weeks  beginning 
May  29,  by  M.  J.  Flannery,  of 
Jamestown,  G.  A.  Hubbell,  of  Fair- 
field, and  W.  C.  Wilson,  of  West 
CarroUton,  all  good  men  and  true. 
Their  school  ought  to  be  well  pat- 
ronized. 

— The  many  friends  of  Ex-Super- 
intendent A.  C.  Deuel,  of  Urbana, 
will  be  pained  to  learn  of  his  serious 
illness.  Several  weeks  ago  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  his  phy- 
sicians and  friends  despaired  of  his 
life.  We  are  happy  to  state, however, 
that  at  last  report  he  was  much  im- 
pro'-ed,  and  hopes  of  his  recovery 
were  entertained. 

— The  Youngstown  Summer  School 
of  Review,  Special  Studies  and  Ped- 
agogy, to  be  held  during  July  and 
the  first  part  of  August,  promises  to 
afford  a  rare  opportunity  to  teach- 
ers, high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents and  graduates,  and  others  de- 
siring better  education.  Prof.  Geo. 
F.  Jewett,of  the  Rayen  High  School, 
assisted  by  eminent  specialists,  will 
do  class  or  individual  work  in  any 
line  desired.  The  School  of  Peda- 
gogy will  be  in  charge  of  Principal 
S.  D.  Sanor,  of  the  central  schools. 
The  aim  will  be  to  apply  practically 
the  fundamental  principles  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  assist  teachers  to  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subjects  they  are  expected  to  teach. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
History,  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Geography,     and     Arithmetic,      in- 
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eluding  Constructive  Mensuration. 
Teachers  of  Eastern  Ohio  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  will  do  well  to 
note  the  advantages  here  afforded. 

— A  spirited  contest  was  held  in 
the  Niles  High  School,  March  31, 
between  six  debaters  chosen  from 
present  members  of  the  High  School 
and  six  others  chosen  from  gradu- 
ates and  former  members  of  the 
school.  The  question  discussed 
was,  Should  Hawaii  be  Annexed  to 
the  United  States?  Three  promi- 
nent citizens  acted  as  judges.  The 
debaters  chosen  from  the  present 
membership  of  the  High  School  sus- 
tained the  affirmative  and  won,  the 
decision  of  the  judges  being  in  their 
favor. 

— Western  Reserve  University; 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
—  In  order  to  promote  a  closer  un- 
ion between  the  colleges  and  the  fit- 
ting schools  and  to  direct  attention 
to  the  value  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  college  education. 
President  Charles  F.Th wing  of  West- 
em  Reserve  University  and  Adel- 
bert College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of- 
fers one  prize  of  Thirty  Dollars  and 
one  of  Twenty  for  the  two  best  es- 
says on,  The  Value  of  a  College  Ed- 
ucation for  a  Boy. 

The  writer  of  each  essay  submit- 
ted is  to  be  a  boy  and  a  member  of 
the  senior  (graduating)  class  of  a 
high  school  or  an  academy  fitting 
for  the  best  colleges. 

Each  essay  is  to  be  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Thwing  as  early  as  the  first  of 
August,   1893. 


The  committee  of  award  consists 
of  the  four  professors  of  English  in 
Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for 
Women  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

The  essays   to  which  prizes   are 

awarded  will  become  the  property  of 
the  donor  of  the  prizes  and  will  be 
published. 

The  award  will  be  announced 
about  the  first  of  November,  1893, 
and  payment  of  the  sums  indicated 
will  be  at  once  made. 

— N.  E.  O.  T.  A.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  Massillon,  May  27.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Burns,  President  elect,  will  deliver 
an  inaugural  address.  Gov.  McKin- 
Icy  is  expected  to  address  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Prof.  Woldman,  of 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Johnston,  of  Ober- 
lin,  and  Miss  Allen,  of  Elyria,  will 
have  places  on  the  program.  Motor 
cars  run  every  hour  between  Canton 
and  Massillon.  A  profitable  meet- 
ing and  a  large  attendance  are  in- 
sured. 

— Fort  Recovery: — On  the  pres- 
ent site  of  our  beautiful  town,  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
there  occurred  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  before  the  Civil  War,  com- 
monly known  as  St.  Clair's  Defeat. 
Strange  to  say,  this  struggle  receives 
but  a  passing  notice  by  historians; 
and  yet  a  great  deal  of  material  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  and  early 
settlers. 

We  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
having     our     pupils     in     the   pub- 
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lie  schools  gather  together 
these  accounts  from  every  source 
possible,  and  write  them  neatly 
in  composition  form.  From  every 
department  we  have  manuscripts, 
relating  to  some  particular  phase 
of  the  subject.  Our  work  will 
be  bound  neatly,  and  kept  in  the 
library.  T.  W.  Shimp,  Supt. 

— Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  summer  school  at  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Beck,  W.  M.  Ward, 
and  P.  W.  Duffy,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  teachers  of  Henry  and  ad- 
joining counties  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  common  branches  and 
advance  in  the  higher  studies.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  meth- 
ods, applied  psychology  and  practi- 
cal mensuration. 

— W.  J.  Sewell,  of  Sabina,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
for  Clinton  county,  died  March  i, 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  years, 
though  he  left  the  school  room  but 
two  weeks  before  his  death.  The 
county  association,  of  which  he  was 
an  active  member,  took  the  follow- 
ing action  at  its  meeting  held  at  Sa- 
bina, April  15: 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  one  to 
whom  we  have  been  so  devotedly 
attached  for  so  many  years  without  a 
strong  temptation  to  indulge  in  what 
may  seem  extravagant  eulogy.  In 
the  present  case  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate.  With  this  two- 
fold thought  in  view,  it  is  well  for 
your  committee  to  note  some  of  the 
traits  of  character  that  adorned  the 
Jife  of  our  beloved  Sewell.     He  was 


very  quiet  in  his  every  day  life;  he 
moved  in  and  out  among  us,  and  the 
more  we  knew  of  him,  the  surer  we 
were  that  his  pure  life  and  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  indorsed  the 
right  and  opposed  the  wrong,  were 
worthy  of  our  imitation.  His  great 
desire  was  for  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  last  anxious 
thought  expressed  by  him,  outside 
of  his  home  circle,  was  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  where  he  had  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  labored. 
Whether  in  sickness  or  in  health,  he 
never  failed  to  recognize  with  a  de- 
gree of  appreciation,  the  kindness 
of  his  many  friends.  But  the  beau- 
tiful light  that  illuminated  his  soul 
has  gone  out  on  earth,  to  shine  with 
greater  lustre  in  the  heavenly  home. 
Your  committee  present  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

I  St.  That  in  the  death  of  our 
brother  we  have  sustained  a  loss 
greater  than  words  can  express. 
And  though  we  sorrow  not  as  those 
who  have  no  hope,  still  the  deep 
emotions  of  our  hearts  are  stirred  to 
their  depths  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  ' 
we  shall  see  his  pleasant  face  no  more 
on  earth,  nor  hear  his  kindly  words 
in  our  annual  assemblies. 

2nd.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  death  of  our  brother  is  not  sim- 
ply a  local  loss,  but  a  loss  to  our 
entire  county;  for  in  the  several 
schools  of  the  county  his  name  had 
become  a  household  word.  His 
sympathetic  soul  drew  all  hearts  to 
him,  and  when  we  remember  his 
wonderful   energy,    and  consequent 


success,  we  remember  at  the  same 
<ime,  that  he  has  fallen  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  with  sadness 
we  exclaim  "The  strong  staff  is 
broken  and  the  beautiful  rod." 

3rd.  Though  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  secret  sorrows  of  his  be- 
loved and  heart -stricken  widow,  we 
feel  that  we  can  weep  with  those 
that  weep,  and  with  sorrow  tinged 
with  the  golden  hue  of  hope,  we 
commend  her  to  that  "Blessed  One" 
who  has  said  in  the  fullness  of  his 
love,  "I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee." 

C.  W.  Stratton, 
C.  W.  Wright, 
Belle  Friend, 

.  Committee. 


Books. 

A  Compendium  and  Question  Beok 
«/t  Parliamentary  Law,  for  ready 
reference  in  W.  C,  T.  U.  andW.  R. 
C.  organizations,  Women's  lillubs. 
Normal  Classes,  Literary  Circles, 
Missionary  Societies,  and  all  Delib- 
erative Bodies,  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Cole 
Bethel.  Published  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  the  author.  Price  15  cents. 

This  book  is  timely.  Women  in 
this  day  hold  meetings,  make 
speeches,  deliberate,  and  transact 
business,  and  they  should  know  how 
to  do  Ihese  things  decently  and  in 
order.  This  little  book  will  give 
them  the  necessary  information. 

Efitome  of  the  World's  History. 
By  Edgar  Sanderson  and  John  Hard- 
iman.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  IL 
Modem  History      Published  by  the 


Boston  School  Supply  Company,  15 
Bromlield  street,  Boston. 

The  story  of  the  world's  doings 
for  the  last  four  hundred  years  is 
well  told  in  this  book;  and  it  is  a 
most  interesting  story,  full  of  thrill- 
iug  incident.  The  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  America,  the  French  Rev- 
olution, American  Independence, are 
some  of  the  more  familiar  events. 
The  great  events  and  the  great  names 
are  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
Due  prominence  is  given  to  our  own 
great  civil  war  and  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  country  since.  The 
engravings  and  maps  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and  the  book  is  every  way 
attractive. 

The  famous  book-making  estab- 
lishment of  Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Company,  and  its  various  depart- 
ments are  described  in  an  elegant 
pamphlet  just  issued  from  the  River- 
side Press.  A  beautiful  frontispiece 
gives  a  view  of  the  "Riverside 
Press"  establishment  at  Cambridge. 
Besides  a  full  page  portrait  of  H.O. 
Houghton,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
there  are  numerous  illustrations, 
among  them  the  editorial  room  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful souvenir. 

John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of 
the  Moravians.  His  Life  and  Edu- 
cational Works.  By  S.  S.  Laurie, 
A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Published  by 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  New 
York.     Price,  fi.oo. 

The  author's  claim  is  that  this  is  the 
most  complete  account  of  Comenius 
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that  exists  in  any  language.  It  con- 
tains five  authentic  portraits  and  a 
full  bibliography,  together  with  fifteen 
photographic  reproductions  from 
early  editions  of  his  works.  Comen- 
ius  was  an  enthusiast  in  education 
and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  From 
original  sources,  Dr.  Laurie  has 
brought  together  in  this  volume  the 
leading  facts  in  the  life  and  times  of 
Comenius  and  a  sufficient  statement 
and  exposition  of  his  educational 
doctrine  to  give  a  fair  understanding 
of  his  system.  He  has  been  called 
the  founder  of  method,  the  **most 
learned  and  simple-hearted  worker 
for  the  education  of  the  people, and 
the  most  eminent  writer  on  method 
the  world  has  ever  seen."  It  is  a 
book  for  every  teacher's  library. 

Analytics  of  Literature,  A  man- 
ual for  the  Objective  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Prose  and  Poetry.  By  L.  A. 
Sherman,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1893. 

Hitherto,  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture in  schools  has  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  the  facts  and  surround- 
ings of  literature  rather  than  with  lit- 
erature itself.  Students  have  been 
set  to  memorizing  names  and  dates, 
the  biographies  of  authors,  and  the 
notes  and  comments  of  ^the  text- 
book on  certain  literary  productions, 
with  results  about  what  might  have 
been  expected.  A  few  teachers  are 
finding  a  better  way,  and  among 
them  is  the  author  of  this  book. 
After   years    of   experience   in    the 


class-room,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the 
objective  and  experimental  method 
with  literature  as  with  the  natural 
sciences,  and  with  very  gratifying 
results.  The  book  is  the  embodi- 
ment  of  the  method.  It  is  an  anal- 
ysis  of  literature  into  its  elements, 
in  each  of  its  two  great  departments, 
poetry  and  prose,  leading  to  a  dis- 
covery of  what  literature  really  is 
and  what  end  it  serves.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  prove  helpful  to  teachers 
and  students  of  English  in  almost 
any  department. 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Miflflin  & 
Co.  Paper,  25  cents.  Cloth,  30 
cents. 

Here  is  a  little  book  of  200  pages 
which  is  likely  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  serve  as  the 
sole  text-book  in  reading  required 
by  a  pupil.  This  mastered,  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  enter  the  field  of 
English  literature  and  read  for  his 
own  entertainment  and  instruction. 
To  this  we  are  coming.  We  advise 
all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
primary  instruction  to  get  this  book 
and  study  its  method. 


Magazines. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  April 
number  of  Education  is  a  strong  ar- 
ticle on  James  G.  Blaine,  by  Hon. 
John  D.  Long,  Ex-Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, accompanied  by  a  fine 
full  page  portrait  of  the  brilliant 
statesman.  This  excellent  maga- 
zine, published  by  Kasson  &  Palmer, 
Boston, is  now  in  its  thirteenth  year. 
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WHAT  OUGHT  A  TEACHER    TO  KNOW? 


BY    Z.    X. 

(iracious!  He  ought  to  know 
everything;  but  he  doesn't.  I  know 
this  from  experience,  having  been  a 
teacher  for  several  years,  and  hav- 
ing consorted  with  other  teachers 
for  a  longer  time.  That  is,  I  know 
it  the  more  fully  from  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had  with  other  teachers. 
Personally,  I  am  free  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  State  Board  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  any  one,  let  alone  the 
Board. 

Therefore,  my  requisition,  as  we 
say  in  the  army,  includes  too  much 
and  I  must  be  content  with  the 
standard  regulations.  I  shall  not 
know  what  these  are,  unless  the 
Ohio  Legislature  passes  the  bill  now 
before   the  House.     Consequently, 


JONES. 

what  follows  is  merely  groping  after 
truth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher 
should  first  know  himself.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  know  about  his 
gizzard  and  the  rest  of  his  insides 
and  outsides;  but  that  he  should 
clearly  know  his  capabilities;  what 
he  can  do  and  what  he  can  not  do. 
Wm.  Maginn,  honored  with  LI..  D. 
from  Dublin  University  at  the  age 
of  twenty- three,  frequently  said,  that 
'*give  him  three  weeks*  start,  and  he 
would  teach  a  class  any  language  in 
the  world."  I  believe  in  William 
Maginn,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  Bill 
Pepper  who  after  a  year  in  French 
'with  a  German  accent'  became  a 
Professor  in  that  polite  tongue.  How 
do  you  get  along?   queried  one  of 
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the  boys,  meeting  him  on  a  vaca- 
tion. ''First  rate!  I  merely 
changed  my  name  to  Mossoo  Poivre 
from  Paree  and  had  no  trouble." 
Both  men  knew  themselves;  Ma- 
ginn,  conscious  of  ability,  and  Pepper, 
cognizant  of  quackery,  only  differ- 
<  ing  in  the  bottom  fact  that  one  was 
able  and  the  other,  a  pretension. 

We,  all  of  us,  know  several  who 
fitly  belong  to  the  latter  type  and 
who  are  outwardly  'successful'  as 
that  word  goes;  and  I  have  known 
one  of  the  Maginn  type,  only  one, a 
man  of  limited  education,  but  with 
indomitable  pluck  who  with  his 
"three  weeks'  start"  conducted  with 
eminent  success  class  after  class  in 
studies  of  which  he  had  never  re- 
cited a  word.  Very  likely  with  lim- 
itations, inadequately,  and  with  no 
due  sense  of  proportions,  but  with 
so  much  of  inspiration  that  he  ex- 
emplified the  old  maxim  "The  good 
scholar  goes  beyond  his  master." 

Probably  none  of  us  wish  to  be  en- 
rolled under  either  of  these  types; 
we  desire  neither  to  be  the  unblush- 
ing quack,  nor  to  rely  upon  our  un- 
tried ability  to  help  us  out  of  diffi- 
culty. In  the  latter  case,  so  many 
hindrances  come  in,  health,  crowded 
hours,  unforeseen  emergencies;  and 
it  is  far  preferable  to  begin  with  a 
better  start  than  "the  three  weeks;" 
that  is,  if  we  propose  to  do  honest 
work. 

So  far,  only  for  book  knowledge, 
but  much  more  important  is  the 
knowledge  that  one  can  command 
one's    self;    to    bear   with    patienc6   . 


things  that  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
to  rise  supreme  over  difficulties  that 
can  be  overcome.  I  may  not  have 
stated  the  point  clearly,  but  I  think 
that  this  sort  of  self-mastery  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
teaching.  It  includes  self-poise  in 
discipline,  the  all-embracing  "teach- 
er's eye,"  the  strict  yet  lenient 
judge  and,  above  all,  the  sympathiz- 
ing friend  and  assisting  mentor. 
When  a  teacher  knows  that  he  has 
all  these  qualities  and  embodies 
them  all,  or  kno\<^5  that  he  lacks  in 
any,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  know 
himself. 

All  this  may  seem  to  the  tyr6  of 
little  moment;  but  I  know,  as  well 
a  man  can  know  anything,  that  it  is 
of  the  first  importance.  The  first 
requisite  in  the  teacher  is  the 
teacher's  self;  embodied  in  the  flesh, 
but  not  measurable  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  examining  board,  and 
yet  a  conscious  grip  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher,  although  perhaps  un- 
defined. When  I  feruled  my  first 
culprit,  a  boy  older  and  stouter 
than  myself,  "he  knew  his  mounted 
scale"  and  did  not  try  to  flog  the 
teacher.  When  I  taught  my  first 
class  in  counting  from  i  to  loo,  the 
pupil  recognized  the  same  force. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  an  ex- 
ample for  any  one,  because  I  have 
had  my  failures;  but  I  wish  to  say 
that  these  failures  have  come  be- 
cause I  did  not  fully  know  myself.  I 
have  been  over-strict  when  leniency 
would  have  been  a  blessing.  I  have 
been      over-lenient      when     justice 
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ought  not  to  ha^e  been  tempered 
with  mercy;  but  I  have  been  in  ser- 
vice so  long  that  I  can  say  with  St. 
Paul  '*I  have  fought  the  fight,  I  have 
kept  the  faith." 

Now  agdin  a^  to  book-learning.  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  fall  in  with  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  county 
examiners  nor  with  the  sort  of  ques- 
tions they  offer.  I  do  jiot  see  that 
they  come  up  to  the  Maginn  type 
nor  even  to  the  Bill  Pepper  type.  I 
do  not  remember  that  anything  ever 
shocked  me  so  much  in  the  educa- 
tional way  as  when  a  teacher  in  a 
Cleveland  school  assured  me  that  he 
stood  95  percent  in  his  examination 
for  arithmetic.  Even  after  these 
many  years,  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  should  not  have  reached  the 
loo.  I  have  helped  in  county  ex- 
aminations and  know  that  one  man 
had  '^influence"  for  a  certificate  be- 
cause he  had  lost  an  arm  in  a  mill, 
and  I  know  that  other  ''influences" 
prevail. 

Should  any  one  suggest  that  at- 
tendance on  county  institutes  is  one 
of  the*'influences,"  or  attendance  on 
a  ^'normal  course"  another,  I  can 
only  say  that  he  must  look  up  the 
facts  for  himself,  as  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  them,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  know. 

The  greater  question  remains, 
What  ought  a  teacher  to  know  of 
books,  as  such? 

Maginn  could  perhaps  teach  with 
**a  three  weeks'  start"  but  I  know- 
that  I  could  not,  as  I  am  an  ordi- 
nary   sort  of   a    man    without    the 


Pepper  adaptability.  Suppose  I 
wish  to  teach  English  Grammar  and 
I  have  Pinneo  and  its  successor, 
Harvey,  and  have  them  atv  ray  fin- 
gers' ends.  How  few  of  the  com- 
mon school  teachers  recognize  that 
they  are  but  primers  in  the  science? 
How  very  few,  that  underlying  the 
facts  embodied  in  these  text-books 
come  the  composite  relations  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Latin,  and  their 
subsequent  modifications? 

A  man  may  teach,  say  Robinson's 
grammar,  with  effect  as  measured 
by  Robinson  and  yet  teach  very  lit- 
tle. The  topic  is  complex  and  re- 
quires more  study  than  the  text- 
book gives. 

So  with  any  other  branch  of^tudy 
— arithmetic,  geography,  and  even 
reading.  I  count  it  as  one  of  the 
sorrows  of  my  early  training  that  the 
teacher  emphasized  Webster's  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling  (old  edition, 
obsolete  in  the  new). 

I  hold  that  a  wide  generalization 
is  essential  for  correct  teaching  in 
any  branch,  as  for  example,  a  man 
can  teach  arithmetic  better  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geome- 
try Ihan  one  who  has  not,  and  that 
a  man  can  teach  English  grammar 
better  who  has  studied  Latin  or 
German  or  preferably  both,  than 
one  who  has  not. 

Again,  if  I  had  a  liking  for  geo- 
graphical or  historical  studies,  how 
should  I  magnify  each  of  these?  I 
would  say  that  no  descriptive 
geography  could  be  well  taught 
without     a     knowledge     of    physi- 
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cal  geography  and  that  no  history 
was  worth  naming  that  did  not  in- 
clude besides  events,  the  causes  and 
the  resuUs. 

All  of  this  goes  to  state,  that  I 
think  the  teacher  should  have  wide 
book  knowledge  as  well  as  self 
knowledge,  and  this  is  the  fact. 

**Heprayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small." 

And  he  will  teach  best  who  knows 
best  how  to  coordinate  the  small 
with  the  great. 

*  Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  all 
things  in  this  day  of  small  prep- 
aration and  smaller  achievement; 
but  I  would  like  a  beginning  made. 
For  example,  a  beginning  so  far 
contii^ued  that  teachers  would  no 
longer  select  the  easiest  text-book 
for  their  pupils  and  be  satisfied,  say 
with  Pinneo  and  the  numerous'*one 
term  courses."  After  that,  we 
mi^jht  expect  teachers  who  would  be 
superior  to  and  independent  of  the 
manuals,  whether  good  or  bad,  that 
they  place  in  the  hands  of  their 
pupils. 

Another  thing  that  the  teacher 
ought  to  know  is  the  material  put 
into  his  hands  to  train  and  to  edu- 
cate. Not  merely  the  capabilities 
and  possibilities  of  the  budding  in- 
tellect, but  the  best  means  of  utiliz- 
ing these  in  order  to  achieve  the 
highest  success.  Such  a  knowledge 
would  enable  him  to  present  the 
studies  in  their  proper  order,  and  in 
due  proportion.  He  would  make 
fewer  mistakes  in  presenting  the  ab- 
stract   before    the    concrete.       He 


would  not  load  down  the  curriculum 
with  a  lot  of  useless  lumber  nor 
dwell  upon  platitudes  disguised  as 
'natural  methods'  until  his  pupils 
wearied  of  them  and  of  him. 

I  shall  not  continue  this  topic  be- 
cause the  pages  of  the  Monthly  are 
full  of  it,  and  remark  further  only 
this:  that  in  my  opinion,  what  a  live 
boy  really  needs  and  likes  is  some- 
thing to  do.  Nuts  to  crack,  work 
worthy  of  his  energies  and  not  to 
have  all  difficulties  smoothed  out  of 
his  way  by  easy  text-books  and  in- 
dulgent teachers.  Something  that 
will  develop  his  mental  fibre  and 
make  him  self-reliant  in  the  struggle 
that  is  before  him.  And  I  say  this 
with  regret,  because  I  think  that  the 
present  custom  among  teachers  is  of 
too  much  help,  too  much  explana- 
tion, and  too  much  dropping  of,  or 
slurring  over  of  difficulties  that  ought 
to  be  met  and  mastered. 

CathaVy  Ohio. 


Perspicuity  is  of  first  importance. 

**The  bov   who  wanted  to  see  *the 

wicked  y?^tz  whom  no  man  pursueth,' 

and  the  other  who  said:   'Don't  view 

me  with  a  cricket^s  eye,'  have  many 
class-mates  in   the  schools." — Seven 

Laws  of  Teaching, 


There  is  a  wise  proverb  that  warns 
us  that  ''however  soon  we  get  up  in 
the  morning  the  sunrise  comes  never 
the  earlier."  A  vast  amount  of  in- 
struction is  thrown  away  because  the 
instructors  will  not  wait  for  the  day- 
break.—  Quick. 
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What  is  the  liipit  of  the  teacher's 
authority?  Does  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tend beyond  the  immediate  school 
grounds?  The  rule,  that  when  the 
parents'  authority  is  resumed  the 
teacher's  ceases,  is  true  only  with 
exceptions.  And,  again,  the  line 
that  marks  the  boundary  of  their  re- 
spective authorities  is  often  like  the 
line  that  marks  the  beginning  of  day 
and  ending  of  night — shadowy. 

This  question  of  jurisdiction  has 
come  frequently  before  the  courts, 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  decisions 
discloses  no  conflict  in  the  findings 
of  the  various  courts.  A  reasona- 
ble construction  of  the  decisions 
would  seem  to  support  the  general 
rule,  that  whenever  a  pupil  is  guilty 
of  an  offense  out  of  school  which 
directly  affects  the  government  and 
welfare  of  the  school,  the  pupil  is 
liable  to  reasonable  punishment  from 
the  teacher. 

In  1885  this  principle  was  enunci- 
ated by  the  supreme  court  of  Mis- 
souri. Several  boys  on  their  way 
home  quarreled,  used  profane  lan- 
guage and  fought.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  boys  were  whipped  by 
the  teacher,  who  in  turn  was  ar- 
rested for  assault  and  battery.  The 
supreme  court  in  deciding  the  case 
used  the  following  language:  **If 
the  effect  of  acts  done  out  of  the 
school  room,  while  the  pupils  are  re- 


turning to  their  homes  and  before 
parental  control  is  resumed,  reach 
within  the  school  room  and  are  det- 
rimental to  good  order  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  no  good  rea- 
son is  perceived  why  such  acts  may 
not  be  forbidden  and  punishm"ent  in- 
flicted on  those  who  commit  them." 
It  would  seem  from  this  decision 
that  when  parental  authority  is  once 
resumed,  no  act  of  the  pupil  falls 
within  the  teacher's  jurisdiction,  un- 
til he  leaves  home  the  following  day 
for  school;  but  a  case  reported  in 
32  Vt.,  114,  is  much  broader  in  its 
application  of  this  principle.  In 
the  Vermont  case,  A.  B.  Seaver  was 
teacher  of  a  district  school  near  Bur- 
lington. Peter  Lander,  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy,  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
school  had  closed  and  after  the  boy 
Lander  had  been  home,  Seaver  met 
him  in  company  with  some  other 
pupils  of  his  school  driving  a  cow. 
As  Lander  passed  Seaver  he  called 
him  *<01d  Jack  Seaver."  The  next 
morning  young  Lander  received  a 
thrashing  with  a  small  rawhide  for 
this  insolent  language.  The  court 
in  giving  its  decision  on  these  facts 
said:  *'When  the  child  has  returned 
home  or  to  his  parents'  control,  then 
the  parental  authority  is  resumed 
and  the  control  of  the  teacher 
ceases,  and    then    for   all   ordinary 
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acts  of  behavior,  the  parent  alone 
has  the  right  to  punish;  but  where 
the  offense  has  a  direct  and   imme- 

s 

diate  tendency  to  injure  the  school, 
as  in  this  case,  when  done  in  the 
presence  of  other  pupils  and  of  the 
master  and  with  a  design  to  insult 
hira,  we  think  he  has  the  right  to 
punish  the  pupil  for  such  acts  if  he 
comes  again  to  school.*' 

As  a  logical  and  sweeping  conclu- 
sion from  this  decision  it  could  be 
laid  down  that  the  teacher's  author- 
ity to  punish  for  offenses  that  affect 
the  welfare  of  a  school  would  extend 
to  acts  committed  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday.  It  is  quite  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  any  court  would  carry  this 
doctrine  to  that  limit.  Texas  has 
pushed  the  doctrine  to  the  verge  of 
sound  law  and  possibly  beyond  it. 
In  the  Texas  case  a  pupil  was  as- 
signed a  task  to  do  at  home  and  on 
failing  to  perform  the  task  was 
whipped. 

In  an  action  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery the  question  of  the  teacher's 
jurisdiction  was  raised  and  the  court 
held  the  failure  to  perform  the  task  a 
punishable  offense, and  the  infliction 
of  the  puuishment  within  the  teach- 
er's authority.  In  30  Iowa,  429,  a 
case  is  reported  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  the  other  cases  on  this 
subject,  but  the  supreme  court  of 
Iowa  has  overruled  this  decision 
and  fallen  in  line  with  the  findings 
of  the  other  courts  on  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  out  of  school.  In 
concluding  this  point,  I  would  say, 
if  a    teacfher   decides    to   punish    a 


pupil  for  an  offense  out  of  school, 
the  important  question  is,  does  the 
offense  directly  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  schpol?  if  it  does,  he  is  justi- 
fied in  punishing;  if  it  doe.s  not,  he 
renders  himself  liable  to  an  action 
at  law  in  case  he  punishes. 

Can  a  parent  dictate  what  studies 
his  child  shall  pursue?  All  courts 
are  agreed  that  the  board  can  de- 
cide what  branches  shall  be  taught, 
and  can  require  a  classification  of 
the  pupils  with  respect  to  the 
branches  of  study  they  are  respec- 
tively pursuing,  and  the  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  same  branches; 
and  that  no  parent  can  insist  on  his 
child  being  placed  or  kept  in  a  class 
whereby  others  will  be  retarded  in 
their  studies,  or  that  it  shall  be 
taught  studies  not  in  the  prescribed 
course  or  allowed  to  use  a  text-book 
different  from  that  adopted;  but 
whether  or  not  a  parent  loses  all 
control  over  the  education  of  his 
child  and  cannot  from  the  pre- 
scribed studies,  select  such  as  he  de- 
sires his  child  to  pursue,  is  a  much 
mooted  question. 

Courts  are  pretty  evenly  di- 
vided on  this  question,but  a  major- 
ity of  the  late  decisions  deny  to  the 
parent  the  right  to  make  such  selec- 
tion. In  1886  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  a 
boy  was  expelled  for  refusing  to 
study  music — a  prescribed  study. 
The  boy  had  been  directed  by  the 
father  not  to  study  music,  and  the 
father's  wish  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  superintendent.  The 
parents'  right  to  select  came  squarely 
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before  the  court   in  this  case.     The 
action  of  the  board  was  upheld  and 
the  boy  had   to   dance  to  the  music 
of  the    school.     A   decision   in  the 
29  O.  St., 89, is  in  harmony  with  the 
Indiana  decision.     In  the  Ohio  case 
a  boy  was  expelled  at  Defiance  for 
refusing  to   declaim, — a  prescribed 
duty.     The  boy  in  his  refusal  to' de- 
claim acted  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  and  action  was 
brought   against    the    teacher    and 
board, but  the  court  refused  the  par- 
ent any  relief.     Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin have   repeatedly  announced  the 
opposite  of  this  doctrine.     In  Grant 
Co.,  Wis.,  1874,  a  parent  requested 
a  teacher  not  to  instruct  his  boy  in 
geography.     The  request  of  the  par- 
ent was  disregarded  and  the   pupil 
whipped  for   refusing  to  study  the 
branch.     An    action   was  instituted 
against  the    teacher.     The    circuit 
court  in   its   instructions  to  the  jury 
said:   **The  order  of  the    father  to 
the  teacher  did  not  annul  the  right  of 
the  teacher  to   control  in  such  mat- 
ter."    The  supreme  court  reversed 
the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the 
circuit  court  committed  a  fatal  er- 
ror in  the  above  instruction  to  the 
jury  and  said:      **We  do  not  really 
understand  that  there  is  any  recog- 
nized principle    of  law,  nor  do   we 
think  there  is  any  recognized  rule  of 
morals  or  social  usage,  which  gives 
the  teacher  an  absolute  right  to  pre- 
scribe and  dictate    what  studies   a 
child  shall  pursue  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  its  parent."     The  learned 
judge  overdraws  the  authority  exer- 


cised by  the  teacher  and  dees  not 
intimate  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
supported  by  the  board  could  exer- 
cise the  power  of  dictating  the  stud- 
ies. A  parallel  case  came  before 
the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  wherein 
a  boy  had  been  expelled  for  refus- 
ing to  study  grammar.  Thje  teacher 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  in  expelling  the  boy,  but  the 
court  denied  that  such  power  rested 
with  the  board  and  followed  the 
Wisconsin  ruling. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  cases 
.on  the  right  of  a  parent  to  dictate 
studies.  Ohio  teachers  are  pretty 
safe  in  dictating  what  studies  the 
pupil  shall  pursue,  even  if  the  par- 
ent request  to  the  contrary,  in  view 
of  the  case  reported  in  the  29  O.St., 
89.  Precaution  ^suggests  always  that 
a  teacher  be  supported  by  the 
board. 

Whence  come  the  funds  that  suj)- 
port  our  public  schools?  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787  declared  that  * 'Relig- 
ion, Morality  and  Knowledge  being 
essential  to  good  government,  it  , 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  pass  suitable  laws  to  en- 
courage schools  and  the  means  of 
instruction."  This  declaration  has 
been  made  a  constitutfonal  provis- 
ion in  Ohio,  the  burden  of  whose 
taxation  is  to-day  to  establish 
''means  of  instruction."  The  funds 
to  establish  schools  and  pay  in- 
structors are  collected  principally 
from  three  sources.  Congress  in 
the  first  place  devotes  one  section, 
sometimes  two,  in  each  township  of 
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the  public  domain  ''forever  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge."  This 
amounts  to  one  thirty-sixth  of  all 
public  lands.  All  told,  congress  has 
placed  on  the  altar  of  learning  for 
the  common  schools  nearly  sixty- 
eight  million  acres,  and  for  univer- 
sity purposes  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  acres.  In  1862,  Senator 
Morrill  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
that  placed  nearly  ten  million  acres 
of  land  as  an  endowment  for  tech- 
nical and  agricultural  learning.  The 
policy  of  our  government  towards 
education  has  certainly  been  lauda- 
ble and  generous.  Ohio  secured 
from  section  sixteen  in  each  town- 
ship more  than  •  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  acres.  These 
lands  have  been  sold  and  the 
proceeds  placed  in  the  state  treasury, 
constituting  the  * 'common  school 
fund"  which  is  an  irreducible  debt  of 
the  State  on  which  the  State  pays 
annually  six  percent  interest.  The 
interest  on  this  debt  is  not  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  enumeration 
of  youths,  but  each  township  re- 
ceives the  interest  on  whatever  it 
realized  from  the  sale  of  its  section 
of  land.  The  second  source  of 
school  funds  is  from  taxation.     Two 


taxes  are  levied,  one  on  the  grand 
list  of  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
and  is  generally  about  one  mill  on 
the  dollar, the  other  tax  is  one  levied 
by  the  board  of  education  and 
constitutes  the  contingent  fund.  This 
latter  tax  cannot  exceed  seven  miUs 
on  the  dollar.  The  money  raised 
from  the  tax  on  the  grand  taxable 
list  constitutes  the  ''State  common 
school  fund"  and  is  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of 
youths.  The  third  source  of  school 
funds  is  a  variety  of  fines  turned  over 
to  the  county  auditor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  This  third  source 
of  school  funds  is  very  uncertain 
and  insignificant  and  not  much  at- 
tention is  given  it. 

Thus  is  concluded  a  brief  and  hur- 
ried outline  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  that  branch  of  the  law  gov- 
erning the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
those  directly  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  public  schools. 

The  subject  merits  a  closer  and 
more  critical  study  by  those  upon 
whose  shoulders  rests  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  shaping  the  civic 
characters  of  future  citizens. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


METHOD  IN  TEACHING. 


The  method  of  teaching  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught  and  with  the  age  of  the  chil- 
dren  receiving  instruction    in    that 


subject.  The  right  method  takes 
into  account  the  process  of  the 
growth  of  intellect  in  children. 
Three  periods  in  school  life  are  gen- 
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<;raUy  indicated,  which  are  marked 
by  three  distinct  stages  of  intellect- 
ual and  physical  development.  The 
method  applicable  at  one  stage  will 
not  do  as  well  at  another.  Great 
judgment  and  discfimination  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
as  regards  matter  and  method,  espe- 
cially in  elementary  instruction 
where  he  has  to  form  the  mind  of 
the  children.  No  doubt  acquisition 
of  knowledge  must  be  to  a  certain 
extent  the  scope  of  teaching,  but  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  instruction  the 
educative  value  must  take  preced- 
ence; and  therefore  the  method  of 
imparting  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  primary  instruction. 

During  infancy  the  child  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  external  world, 
and  his  senses  are  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity.  He  is  constantly 
making  discoveries,  and  making 
progress  more  and  more  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  hitherto  ''unknown"  to 
him.  By  the  acquisition  of  new 
facts,  and  by  their  combination  with 
those  already  known,  the  child  grad- 
ually acquires  knowledge  and  cor- 
rects errors  into  whicl\  he  may  have 
fallen.  These  processes  of  the 
child  in  his  own  acquisition  ought  to 
be  the  guide  for  the  teacher.  This 
is  expressed  in  various  forms  and  all 
may  be  %pmmed  up  in  one  rule, 
* 'Follow  Nature."  This  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  children  learn  when 
left  to  themselves.  But  when  the 
child  is  placed  in  charge  of  the 
teacher,  the  latter,  while  trying  to 
make  the  child  an  instrument  in  his 


own  instruction,  smooths  the  way 
and  renders  the  work  of  the  child 
lighter  and  more  interesting.  If  the 
method  of  instruction  is  rightly 
chosen  with  due  regard,  as  has  been  . 
said,  to  the  matter  and  to  the  recep- 
tive capacity  of  the  children,  the 
latter  are  taken  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  by  gradual  steps  that 
render  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  cultivation  of  the  power  a  thing 
of  easy  and  gradual  growth.  The 
right  method  contemplates  teaching 
any  branch  of  instruction  by  a  series 
of  lessons  carefully  arranged  and 
graduated  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder, 
one  step  leading  to  another  till  the 
end  is  reached.  The  teacher  may 
attempt  all  these;  but  one  condition 
must  be  fulfilled  so  that  all  his  en- 
deavors may  bear  fruit,  /.  ^.,  the 
regular  attendance  of  the  pupil.  It 
unfortunately  happens  that  in  most 
of  our  elementary  schools  much  of 
the  efficacy  of  teaching  is  lost  by  the 
irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 
For  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  it 
is  essential  that  any  scheme  of  lesson 
worked  out  by  a  teacher  is  fully 
grasped  by  the  pupil  and  that  no  in- 
termediate steps  are  lost.  If  regular* 
attendance  is  secured,  for  which  the 
earnest  and  active  co-operation  of 
the  parent  is  essential,  especially  in 
the  case  of  little  children,  the 
teacher  will  find  it  his  duty  to  resort 
to  the  various  means  at  his  disposal 
to  promote  their  attention  and  dili- 
gence in  connection  with  their 
school  work. 

Strictly   speaking,  there   are   only 
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two  methods  of  instruction,  the  In- 
ductive and  Deductive  methods. 
These  two  have  also  been  called  the 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  methods. 
The  use  of  these  latter  terms  has 
been  condemned  by  nearly  all  writ- 
ers on  education,  on  the  ground  that 
great  confusion  exists  as  to  their 
precise  meaning  and  '^different  au- 
thors have  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  use  of  these 
terms."  In  the  application  of  the 
Inductive  method,  the  teacher  starts 
with  facts,  and  having  made  his 
pupils  observe  and  test  them,  classi- 
fies them  and  leads  the  pupils  to  a 
law.  By  the  Deductive  method  the 
teacher  starts  with  truths,  rules  and 
definitions,  explains  and  makes  them 
understood,  and  then  passes  to  the 
application  of  these  rules,  etc.,  to 
particular  cases  that  fall  under  the 
rules.  These  two  methods  are  not 
always  used  exclusively  in  teaching, 
they  frequently  intermix,  each  be- 
ing introduced  to  test  and  confirm 
the  work  of  the  other  in  the  minds 
of  the   children.      These  being  indi- 


cated as  the  fundamental  methods 
of  teaching,  we  should  consider  in 
what  manner  the  knowledge  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  pupil.  The  method 
may  be  inductive  or  deductive;  but 
it  will  make  a  ^eat  difference  as  re- 
gards the  impressiveness  of  the  in- 
struction which  of  the  following 
forms  of  communicating  knowledge 
to  the  pupils  be  adopted.  The 
teacher  may  by  means  of  a  continu- 
ous uninterrupted  discourse,  state  by 
either  method  what  he  has  to  say; 
or  he  may,  by  means  of  questions 
and  suitable  hints  atid  suggestions, 
lead  the  pupils  to  comprehend  what 
is  placed  before  them.  Hence  we 
may  indicate  two  subordinate  meth- 
ods, the  method  of  Exposition  and 
the  method  of  Interrogation. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its 
own  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  relation  to  its  sphere  of  applica- 
tion. While  one  is  the  suitable 
method  to  resort  to,  another  is  to 
put  a  square  thing  in  a  round  hole. 
— Aladras  Journal  of  Education. 


FEAR  AS  A  SCHOOL  INCENTIVE. 


IJV    DR.    K,    K.    WHITE. 


The  use  of  fear  as  an  incentive 
formerly  characterized  school  disci- 
pline, especially  in  elementary 
schools.  Fear  was  relied  upon  not 
only  to  secure ''good  order"  but  also 
diligence  in  study  and  even  atten- 
tion  in   class    exercises.     The    ever 


present  rod  or  ''ruler"  was  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  the  commands  of 
the  teacher  were  to  be  obeyed.  In 
grammar  and  higher  schools  the 
motive  force  was  somewhat  equally 
divided  between  "rewards  and  pun- 
ishments"—  such    artificial    rewards 
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as  prizes  and  privileges  being  used 
to  allure  the  more  ambitious  pupils, 
and  the  rod  or  the  duftce  stool  to 
urge  forward  the  laggards. 

Nor  has  this  old-time  regime 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  Ameri- 
can school.  There  may  be  less 
threatening  of  bodily  chastisement, 
less  display  of  *'the  emblems  of 
force,"  but  other  pains  and  ''penal- 
ties" have  been  devised.  One  of 
these  is  non-promotion  and  another 
suspension  from  school.  In  some  of 
our  * 'highly  organized  schools"  the 
fear  of  non-promotion  is  haunting 
more  children  in  their  sleep  than  the 
fear  of  the  rod  ever  did;  and  dreams 
of  "not  passing"  are  quite  as  full  of 
terror  as  former  dreams  of  "flog- 
ging." There  are  too  many  teach- 
ers who  make  school  life  a  misery 
by  theij  increasing  ding-dong  about 
low  percents,  not  passing,  demotion, 
suspension,  etc.  They  play  (?)  in- 
cessantly upon  the  fears  of  their 
pupils,  and  think  they  have  made  a 
"point"  when  they  have  frightened 
some  sensitive  pupil  into  tears.  It 
is  our  belief  that  these  teachers 
(few  or  many)  who  are  zealously 
using  this  non-promotion  scare  to 
impel  pupils  to  study  are  guilty  of 
more  cruelty  than  the  old-time 
"wielders  of  the  birch." 

These  statements  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  fear  is  a  proper  school 
incentive,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
purposes  and  limits  of  its  use. 

The  special  function  of  fear  is  to 
restrain  from  wrong  doing — not  to 
incite  to    effort.     Under  the  n^oral 


government  of  God  wrong  doing  is 
attended  with  loss  or  pain,  and 
right  doing  with  gain  or  happiness. 
The  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
wrong  serves  as  a  restraint;  the  de- 
sire for  the  results  of  right  action  as 
an  incentive.  Fear  is  the  sentinel  to 
restrain  man  from  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  his  being;  desire  is  the 
impulse,  the  spur,  to  the  right  use 
and  activity  of  his  powers.  Fear  , 
restrains;  desire  incites  and  impels. 
Fear  is  negative;  desire,  positive. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  fear 
may  co-operate  with  desire  in  im- 
pelling activity,  but  this  view  arises 
usually  from  a  confounding  of  fear 
with  aversion,  which  often  does  sup- 
port desire.  The  desire  for  strength 
may,  for  example,  be  supported  by 
an  aversion  to  weakness;  the  desire 
for  wealth  by  an  aversion  to  pov- 
erty; the  desire  for  fame  by  an 
aversion  to  obscurity,  etc.  But  fear 
and  aversion  are  different  feelings, 
and  they  differ  much  in  their  influ- 
ence. Aversion  strengthens  the  cor- 
responding desire;  fear  dissipates 
desire.  Aversion  quickens  and  en- 
ergizes activity;  fear  depresses  and 
arrests  it.  Aversion  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  object  desired;  fear  dis- 
quiets the  mind  and  diverts  atten- 
tion. Instead  of  assisting  effort, 
fear  prevents  one  from  doing  his 
best.  It  dissipates  energy, distracts 
attention,  and  wastes  activity.  The 
only  exception,  perhaps,  is  what 
is  called  "the  strength  of  des- 
peration," and  this  is  simply  the 
concentration    of     energy    on    one 
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point  with  a  loss  of  power  in  other 
directions. 

It  follows  that  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  employ  fear  as  an  incentive 
to  application  or  other  school  duty. 
The  threatening  of  punishment,  for 

,  example,  in  case  of  failure  never 
made  a  good  writer  or  an  accurate 
speller.  Fear  puts  neither  skill  in 
the    fingers   nor    acuteness    in    the 

,  mind.  Its  true  office  is  to  serve  as 
a  check,  not  as  a  spur — to  suppress 


activity,  not  to  energize  it;  and  even 
its  use  as  a  restraint  to  wrong  doing 
requires  judgment  and  care.  If 
there  be  any  •* 'last  resort"  in  school 
discipline,  it  is  the  frightening  of 
pupils  to  prevent  wrong  action. 
What  is  needed  to  secure  the  best 
efforts  of  pupils  is  the  inspiring 
ideal,  the  awakened  desire,  the 
aroused  interest.  —  Educational 
News, 


THE  ART  OF  STUDY. 


BY    DR.   B.   A.    HINSDALE. 


The  paragraphs  quoted  below  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Alexander  Bain's 
essay  on  **TheArt  of  Study,"  found 
in  his  ''Practical  Essays."  They 
are  commended  to  students  and 
teachers  as  sound  doctrines. 

The  question,  What  is  the  best 
way  to  study?  is  one  that  both 
learner  and  teacher  consider  far  too 
little.  It  controls  the  question,  What 
is  the  best  way  to  teach?  Dr.  Bain 
lays  down  three  fundamental  propo- 
sitions: 

(i)  In  the  early  days  of  educa- 
tion, instruction  must  be  narrow. 
(2)  It  must  be  thorough.  (3)  Only 
when  the  pupil  is  ''thoroughly  at 
home  on  the  main  ideas,"  only  when 
"one  thread  of  ideas  is  firmly  set  in 
the  mind,"  only  when  "one  single 
line  of  thought"  has  been  wrought 
into  the  mental  substance,  should 
the  teacher  begin   to  be  discursive 


and  "broaden"  the  work.  In  his- 
tory, what  folly  to  fall  to  compar- 
ing, interpreting,  and  discussing  be- 
fore the  pupil  has  amassed  a  store 
of  facts  on  which  to  set  his  reflec- 
tive faculties  at  work.  In  dealing 
with  the  history  of  a  country  or  na- 
tion, the  .^rst  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
fix  in  the  pupiFs  mind  firmly  the 
main  points — an  outline — a  frame 
work—  in  which  he  can  dispose  and 
arrange  minor  facts  and  details  as 
he  acquires  them;  or,  to  .change  the 
figure,  to  provide  his  mind  with  a 
supply  of  hooks  and  pegs  on  which 
he  can  hang  up,  in  proper  order  and 
in  due  relation,  new  facts  and  ideas 
as  he  masters  them. 

"Our  first  maxim  is — 'Select  a 
Text-book-in-chief.'  The  meaning 
is,  when  a  large  subject  is  to  be 
overtaken  by  book  study  alone,  some 
one  work  should  be  chosen  to  apply 
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to,  in  the  first  instance,  which  work 
should  be  conned  and  mastered  be- 
fore any  other  is  taken  up.  There 
being,  in  most  subjects,  a  variety  of 
good  books,  the  thorough  student 
will  not  be  satisfied  in  the  long  run 
without  consulting  several  and  per- 
haps making  a  study  of  them  all;  yet, 
it  is  unwise  to  distract  the  attention 
with  more  than  one,  while  the  ele- 
ments are  to  be  learnt.  In  geome- 
try, the  pupil  begins  on  Euclid,  or 
some  other  compendium,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  deviate  from  the  single 
line  of  his  author.  If  he  is  once 
thoroughly  at  home  on  the  main 
ideas  and  the  leading  propositions 
of  geometry,  he  is  safe  in  dipping 
into  other  manuals,  in  comparing 
the  differences  of  treatment,  and  in 
widening  his  knowledge  by  additional 
theorems,  and  by  various  modes  of 
demonstration.     *     *     * 

''Undoubtedly,  the    best    of    all 
ways  of  learning  anything  is  to  have 

a  competent  master  to  dole  out  a 
fixed  quantity  every  day,  just  suffi- 
cient to  be  taken  in,  and  no  more; 
the  pupils  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  matter  so  imparted,  and 
to  do  nothing  else.  The  sin- 
gleness of  aim  is  favorable  to 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  acquirement; 
and  any  defects  are  to  be  left  out  of 
account,  until  one  thread  of  ideas  is 
firmly  set  in  the  mind.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  and  not  improp- 
erly, the  teacher  has  a  text-book  in 
aid  of  his  oral  instruction.  To 
make  this  a  help,  and  not  a  hin- 
drance, demands  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy; the  sole  consideration  being 
that  the  pupil  must  be  kept  in  one 
single  line  of  thought,  and  never  be 


(required  to  comprehend,  on  the  same 
point,  conflicting  or  varying  state- 
ments. Even  the  foot-notes  to  a 
work  may  have  to  be  disregarded,  in 
the  first  instance.  They  may  act 
like  a  second  author,  and  keep  up 
an  irritating  friction.     *     *     * 

**The  subjects  that  depend  for 
their  full  comprehension  upon  a  cer- 
tain method  and  order  of  details,  are 
numerous,  and  include  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  human  culture. 
The  sciences,  in  mass,  are  avowedly 
of  this  character;  even  such  depart- 
ments as  theology,  ethics,  rhetoric, 
and  criticism  have  their  definite 
form;  and,  until  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  fully  impressed  with  thisf 
all  the  particulars  are  vague  and 
chaotic,  and  comparatively  useless 
for  practical  application.  So,  any 
subject  cast  in  a  polemic  form  must 
be  received  and  held  in  the  connec- 
tion thereby  given  to  it.  If  the  ar- 
guments pro  and  con  fall  out  of  their 

places  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
their  force  is  missed  or  miscon- 
ceived. 

"History  is  pre-eminently  a  sub- 
ject for  method,  and,  therefore,  in- 
volves some  such  plan  as  is  here 
recommended.  Every  narrative  read 
otherwise  than  for  mere  amusement, 
as  we  read  a  novel,  should  leave 
in  the  mind --(i)  the  chronolog- 
ical sequence  (more  or  less  de- 
tailed); and  (2)  the  causal  sequence, 
that  is,  the  influences  at  work  in 
bringing  about  the  events.  These 
are  best  gained  by  application  to  a 
single  work  in  the  first  place;  other 
works  being  resorted  to  in  due  time.  ^^ 
— Moderator, 
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METHOD  IN  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY    O.   J 

'As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school"  has  its  limitations.  A  nat- 
urally good  teacher,  with  a  poor 
method  is  not  an  uncommon  sight. 
Yet  the  method  cannot  work  miracles. 

Our  normal  schools  and  training 
schools  recognized  the  value  or  good 
methods,  and,  in  some  cases,  mag- 
nified method  at  the  expense  of  mat- 
ter. The  last  few  years  witnessed 
the  opening  of  the  flood-gates  of 
methods  and  the  consequent  drown- 
ing of  vast  numbers  of  children.  Re- 
action has  again  set  in,  and  haphaz- 
ard teaching  is  just  now  at  a  pre- 
mium. It  is  a  good  thing  to  respect 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher 
when  there  is  any;  but  too  often  in- 
dividuality is  a  synonym  for  incom- 
petency. In  teaching,  the  rifle  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  shot  gun,  and  it 
is  better  to  use  a  ''rest"  until  one  be- 
comes an  expert  marksman. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole 
curriculum,  in  the  teaching  of  which 
there  is  more  random  shooting,  so 
little  aim  and  so  little  game,  as  in 
geography.  Not  so  much  poor 
method  as  no  method;  for  much  of 
the  so-called  geography  teaching 
ought  not  to  be  dignified  by  apply- 
ing the  term  method  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  presented.  Poor  teach- 
ing is  responsible  for  the  cutting 
down  of  the  time  to  two  or  three 
years  of  school  life  for  the  study  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
valuable  studies  in  the  course. 


LAVLANDER. 

In  order  to  do  good  work  in  geog- 
raphy there  are  a  few  princi-ples  to 
be  mastered  by  teachers,  and  to  be 
used  in  determining  whether  or  not 
their  method  of  work  is  a  good  one. 

1.  ^^ Learning  to  locate  is  not 
learning  geography. " 

Time  spent  in  merely  locating 
places,  concerning  which  the  teacher 
is  not  prepared  to  guide  the  class  in 
the  study  of  things  interesting  and 
valuable,  is  not  well  spent.  For  ex- 
ample, better  to  know  a  half  dozen 
typical  American  cities  than  be  able 
to  locate  a  hundred.  There  is  no 
education  in  learning  the  names  of 
the  border  waters  of  Asia.  What 
makes  the  Ganges  and  what  the 
Ganges  has  made,  are  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  the  "direction  it 
flows"  and  "into  what  it  empties?" 

2.  The  child  must  get  clear  men- 
tal pictures  of  the  things  studied. 

This  is  the  test  of  correct  study. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Ben 
Hur  doubtless  suppose,  until  in- 
formed to  the  contrary,  that  Gen. 
Wallace  must  have  been  familiar 
with  many  of  the  scenes  described 
in  that  book,  yet  he  did  not  visit 
Palestine  until  after  the  book  was 
written.  He  had,  however,  so  care- 
fully studied  its  geography,  that  he 
himself  has  said  that  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  change  a  single  line  of 
those  descriptions  after  having  vis- 
ited that  country.  How  many  have 
thus  accurately  studied  points  of  in- 
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tcrest  in  our  own  country?  Can  the 
teacher  teach  the  climate  of  North 
America  if  she  must  consult  the 
text  in  order  to  mould  accurately 
t\it  continent?  A  clear  picture  in 
the  teacher's  mind  must  precede 
that  in  the  child's  mind. 

3.      The  teacher  must  possess  much 
information  beyond  the  text. 

Most  teachers  are   poor  teachers 
of  geography  because  they  know  so 
little   about  it.     The  good  teacher 
knows  from  what  sources  to  draw  in- 
teresting  matter  to  supplement  the 
text.     She  has  read   many  books  of 
travel.      She    is  in    touch  with    the 
spirit  of   the  times,  and  has  an  ap- 
preciation   of  the    meaning   of   the 
term,  commerce.     She  knows  where 
io  get  the   best  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  subject   matter  of  her  lessons. 
She   is    thoroughly    acquainted  with 
the   facts    of    physical    geography. 
She    saves,   and  indexes,    from    her 
general  reading,  the  numerous  help- 
ful things  she  finds  in  the  course  of 
the  year.      She  realizes   that   geog- 
raphy  is    intensely  practical,  and  re- 
jects all  that  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  being  of  real  value   to  the  child. 
*^Life"  is  the  important  topic  in  any 
outline    of    topics,    and    hence    the 
study  of  geography  is  more  of  its  in- 
habitants than  of  the  earth  itself. 

4.  Geography  must  be  taught  top- 
ically. 

The  teacher  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
succeed  who  realizes  that  the  text- 
book in  this  branch  is  a  mere  guide 
lo  the  work;  that  it  cannot  be  taught 
consecutively;  that  it  must  be  sup- 


plemented at  nearly  every  point.  A 
text-book  similar  to  those  in  use  in 
the  schools  of  Germany,  a  mere  at- 
las, containing  first-class  maps  and 
necessary  statistical  information, 
would  force  teachers  to  a  better  use 
of  the  text-book  than  is  often  made. 

The  study  of  meaningless  *'map 
questions,"  and  the  conning  of  iso- 
lated barren  statements,  is  not  the 
study  of  geography. 

5.  The  art  of  drcnuing  maps  is 
not  of  much  value  in  giving  geo^i^raph- 
ical  culture. 

It  is  well  to  make  beautiful  maps 
if  one  has  time,  but  the  time  spent 
on  drawing  maps  according  to  defi- 
nite rules  is  not  a  part  of  geography 
work.  A  well-made  cardboard  form 
answers  all  purposes  for  quickly 
constructing  a  map  reasonably  accu- 
rate, to  be  used  as  a  means  in  get- 
ting further  knowledge.  The  map 
as  a  means  has  much  value,  the  map 
as  an  end  none. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  lay 
down  a  method  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy. But  the  teacher  who  will 
see  to  it  that  her  work  is  in  harmony 
with  these  principles,  will  make  few 
mistakes  in  method.  In  her  attempts 
to  work  out  her  own  salvation  she 
learns  many  things.  I  append  some 
of  the  questions  that  my  own  teach- 
ers have  asked,  and  a  synopsis  of 
my  answers. 

**What  preparation  shall  I  make 
for  my  work  next  year?"  Ans. 
Keep  an  index  of  your  reading, 
showing  by  volume  and  page  inter- 
esting things  which  you  will  want  to 
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use  in  your  classes.  Save  and  in- 
dex according  to  countries  all  the 
clippings  and  pictures  that  you  can 
use  in  your  scrap  albums  and  charts. 
Study  the  contents  of  the  geographic- 
al library  (see  below)  and  find  what 
books  best  fit  your  grade  work. 
Make  on  the  sewing  machine  (draw 
on  large  scale  and  perforate  by  run- 
ning through  the  sewing  machine)  a 
good  stencil  for  use  in  quickly  mak- 
ing blackboard  maps.  Make  a  few 
cardboard  forms  of  the  countries 
you  will  study  by  cutting  out  a 
printed  progressive  map  (Heath  & 
Co.)  and  tracing  the  outline  from 
this  pattern  on  heavy  manila  paper. 
Get  a  copy  of  **Kings  Methods  and 
Aids  in  Geography"  and  make  your- 
self familiar  with  the  schedule  of 
topics. 

**How  and  when  shall  I  use  the 
progressive  map?"  Ans.  Make  as 
many  of  these  as  necessary  on  cheap 
paper.  Trace  them  from  your  card- 
board patterns.  Each  pupil  should 
have  a  pattern.  He  can  make  his 
own  from  yours.  Print  on  the  pro- 
gressive map  such  interesting  things 
as  hayebeen  presented  by  pupils  or 
teacher  at  the  recitation  hour,  in  or- 
der to  aid  in  remembering  the  fact. 
The  map  will  thus  show  at  any 
stage  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
work.  Make  as  many  as  necessary. 
A  good  printed  one  will  be  furnished 
each  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  study 
of  any  country,  to  contain  such 
things  as  may  be  called  for  in  the 
test  examination,  or  to  be  filled  out 
from  memory  as  far  as  possible  in  a 


given  time.  Carry  progressive  maps 
on  the  blackboard,  indicating  by 
numbers  or  other  marks  places 
studied,  journeys  taken,  etc. 

'*What  do  you  want  recorded  in 
the  pupil's  note  book?" 

I  expect  to  find  here  graphic  com- 
parisons, journeys,  maps  illustrat- 
ing peculiar  features,  memoranda  of 
interesting  things  told  them  by  the 
teacher  or  gained  from  reference 
books — in  short  a  supplemental  text 
made  by  the  pupil  under  the  teach- 
er's direction. 

**How  shall  I  start  my  pupils?" 

Give  them  work  for  note  books 
and  progressive  maps  as  gleaned 
from  the  text-book  or  other  books 
during  the  recitation  hour.  That 
is,  study  with  your  pupils  with  open 
books  at  first  during  the  recitation 
hour.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the 
recitation  period  for  study  until  you 
have  taught  them  how  to  work. 

•'Is  the  order  of  topics  essential?" 

Certainly  not.  While  the  physi- 
cal map  (on  board  in  colors  as  fast 
as  taught)  can  best  be  presented  by 
itself,  yet  most  other  topics  can  be 
presented  simultaneously  by  mak- 
ing the  journey  work  the  basis 
of  instruction.  *  'Life,  ""Journeys, " 
''Comparisons,"  "Commerce"  are 
the  most  important  topics  in  the 
schedule. 

"What  review  work  do  you  sug- 
gest?" Answer.  Anonymous  guess- 
ing exercises;  finding  things  on  the 
blackboard  map  from  descriptions 
given  by  members  of  the  class;  con- 
tests, one  set  of  pupils  championing 
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a  certain  country,  others  opposing; 
same  in  comparisons;  time  memory 
maps,  physical  or  political. 

The  teacher  who  can  satisfactor- 
ily answer  the  question,  **What   is 


the  end  of  geography  teaching, "will 
have  no  difficulty  in  method.  It 
will  come  in  spite  of  her. — lotva 
SchooJ  Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL  BROTH 


BY    FREDERICK    ALLISON    TUPPER. 


The  educational  pot  is  now  boil- 
ing. The  faithful  teacher  is  making 
broth.  Along  comes  the  superin- 
tendent. '  He  tastes  the  broth.  *'It 
ought  to  be  thicker  and  slabber,"  re- 
marks he;  "put  in  more  psychol- 
ogy and  the  broth  will  be  all  right." 
So  in  goes  more  psychology,  espe- 
cially the  physiological  variety. 
Ganglia  flavor  educational  broth 
wonderfully. 

Next  comes  a  supervisor:     **Your 
broth  is  too  thick,  friend;  there  are 
too    many   ingredients.       Take   out 
almost  everything  but  manual  train- 
ing and  the  broth  will  be  famous." 
Next    comes    a     committeeman: 
''"Worthy  teacher,  your  broth  is  all 
^pTong.     Put  in  some  of  the  old  dis- 
trict school  that  produced  so  many 
able  men." 

The  broth   continues  to   boil  and 
bubble. 

A    traveled   parent  next   appears: 
"Are  you   certain  that  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi   would  have  made  broth 
just  this  way?" 

And  still  the  pot  boils  on. 
A     normal  enthusiast  puts  in  her 
appearance.       '<You   are   failing  in 


methods,"  says  she.  ''Now  really, 
there  is  only  one  true  way  of  mak- 
ing broth  of  this  kind.  That  way  we 
all  learn  at  Westwater.  Once  mas- 
ter the  broth-nature  and  the  svlla- 
bus  of  methods  will  at  once  mate- 
rialize to  be  cognized  immediately 
by  the  synthetic  unity  of  appercep- 
tion.    Now  the  broth-nature — " 

At  this  point  the  broth  begins  to 
boil  over,  and  the  normal  enthusi- 
ast hastens  away  to  get  help  in  sub- 
duing broth  that  acts  so  abnormally. 
There  are  neither  rules  nor  methods 
ready-made  that  will  cover  all  ab- 
normal ebullitions. 

A  distinguished  university  presi- 
dent next  comes  upon  the  scene.  '*My 
worthy  secondary  teacher,"  he  ex- 
claims, **your  broth  comes  to  my 
table  in  a  decidedly  uncooked  con- 
dition. It  is  evidently  underdone. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  cook  it  to 
the  best  advantage?  It  seems  to  nie 
that  if  you  would  cook  it  a  shorter 
time  it  would  be  more  palatable  and 
much  better  done.  You  evidently 
let  it  simmer  too  long  over  a  slow 
fire.  We  can  not  digest  it  at  New 
Camven  without  an  enormous  amount 
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of  pepsin  in  the  shape  of  private  tu- 
toring to  work  off  entrance  condi- 
tions. Now  in  Germany,  France 
and  Switzerland,  much  better  broth, 
much  more  easily  assimilated,  is 
made  by  educational  cooks  in  much 
.less  time.  I  beg  you  stop  this  ever- 
lasting simmering." 

Perhaps  the  teacher  may  here  re- 
ply: "All  things  considered,  we  are 
making  preparatory  broth  about  as 


well  as  you  are  making  University 
floating  island  or  similar  dishes." 

But  the  broth  keeps  boiling,  and 
the  teacher  says  in  his  heart:  **My 
broth  is  too  thick,  too  thin, too  crude, 
too  miscellaneous,  too  restricted,  too 
un  American,  not  foreign  enough;  it 
is  too  methodical;  it  is  too  haphaz- 
ard, and  yet  it  is  pretty  good  broth 
after   all." — Journal  of   Education. 
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PRIMARY  WORK.     I. 


BV    MRS.    ELEANOR    ROGERS    PLUM;   FAIRLAWN,   O. 


As  many  members  of  our  Summit 
County  Teachers'  Association  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  ask  for  the 
publication  of  my  last  talk  before 
the  Association,  I  have  concluded  to 
comply,  but  with  more  of  the  every- 
day minutiae,  and  if  in  the  course  of 
publication  any  do  not  understand 
the  why  and  how,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  communications  from  them, 
to  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  reply 
in  ray  next  article. 

I  have  chosen  as  a  title  "Primary 
AVork,"  rather  than  "Primary  Read- 


ing 


» 


for     the    reason   that    I    do 


not  teach  any  branch  alone.  They 
are  all  so  closely  related  that  it  is 
hard  to  draw  a  dividing  line. 

Reading,  writing,  spelling,  lan- 
guage and  numbers  follow  each 
other  so  closely  that  they  mingle  in 
one  whole,  with  no  particular  start- 
ing point. 

Teachers  have  said   to  me  many 


times,  "How  do  you  teach  the  little 
ones?  It  is  the  hardest  work,  and  I 
can't  take  any  interest  in  it.  They're 
so  wriggly  and  inattentive."  To 
one  of  these  complainers  I  said, 
"Well,  your  own  words  reveal  the 
source  of  your  failure;  you  take  no 
interest,  therefore  you  inspire  none, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  the  dear  little 
creatures  'wriggle. ' "  What  a  teacher 
can  not  put  heart  and  soul  into, 
would  better  be  left  for  those  who 
can  and  will  furnish  those  necessary 
elements  of  success. 

To  be  successful  with  little  folks, 
one  must  be  in  sympathy  with  them; 
must  remember  his  own  childish 
days,  and  what  particular  points 
troubled  him  most;  how  long  an 
hour  was  when  he  was  six  years  old; 
how  hard  it  wias  to  sit  "quiet  as  a 
mouse,"  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes after  all  the  lessons  were  done. 
He  must  expect  to  have  the  patience 
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of  Job,  and  the  meekness  of  Moses, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
very  much  of  paternal  love  in  his 
heart.  He  must  be  blind  to  many 
faults,  and  eagle-eyed  to  many  vir- 
tues so  small  as  to  be  hardly  noticea- 
ble. By  encouraging  a  small  good^ 
it  may  grow  to  very  creditable  di- 
mensions, while  by  discouraging  it, 
it  may  be  transformed  into  a  vice. 

One  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  social  pleasures,  if  necessary, 
also,  for  if  some  extra  preparations 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  class  work 
outside  of  school,  other  things  must 
be  put  aside. 

''This  one  thing  I  do/'  is  an  excel- 
lent motto  for  teachers,  and  Wana- 
maker's  motto  which  he  is  said  to 
have  kept  before  him  on  his  desk  is 
another  good  one,  viz.,  ^^No  day 
tviihout  a  line. " 

One  must  be  a  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, also,  in  point  of  diplomacy;  that 
is,  must  be  able  to  turn  things  to  the 
best  advantage,  if  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  found  in  them. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  drill  an 
imaginary  class,  after  all  the  pupils 
have  gone  home.  Especially  is  this 
desirable  in  primary  work. 

The  teacher  must,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, individualize  the  work,  or  rather 
the  methods  of  presenting  it.     The 
instructor  who  has  much  individual- 
ity usually  causes  much  interest  in  his 
listeners.     There  is  a  certain  sparkle 
and    life  in    this  individualizing  of 
subjects,    which    bring    a    pleasing 
breeziness   with   it.     Therefore,  let 
us     obtain   all  we  can  from  others 


and  add  to  it  some  individual  gar- 
nishings  and  keep  things  lively  all 
along  our  own  line  of  work. 

Rule  by  love  as  far  as  possible,  but 
put  in  the/r^r,  if  necessary.  Better 
have  it  on  the  pupils'  side  than  on 
your  side. 

Consider  doubtful  steps  thor- 
oughly, and  when  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  what  is  right,  do  it.  You 
ought  to  know  what  is  right.  If 
you  don't,  who  does?  And  who  is 
doing  your  teaching?  What  you  do, 
do  calmly,  but  so  firmly  that  it  may 
be  plainly  seen  that  you  mean'*busi- 
ness."     Say  little;  do  much. 

Take  an  interest  in  the  children's 
joys  and  woes,  accept  all  favors 
thankfully,  and  greet  all  alike;  have 
as  cheery  a  **good  morning"  for  the 
ragged  boy,  as  for  the  rich  man's 
son.  Give  the  dull  ones  special  at- 
tention, they  need  it.  Don't  be 
satisfied  with  yourself,  that  is,  do 
not  think,  «*I  am  doing  so  well  that 
I  do  not  need  to  give  my  time  to  in- 
stitutes, associations,  and  educa- 
tional periodicals."  You  could  not 
make  a  worse  mistake,  and  if  you 
take  this  course  you'll  some  day 
wake  up  to  find  yourself  in  no  par- 
ticular demand  anywhere  in  the  ed- 
ucational field.  By  all  means  take 
time  for  meeting  with  other  teach- 
ers and  take  some  educational  pub- 
lications. 

If  you  can't  take  but  one, take  our 
own  home  magazine,  the  Ohio  Ed- 
ucational Monthly,  of  which  we 
all  ought  to  be  proud.  I  well  re- 
member what  a  thrill   of  pleasure  I 
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felt,  when,'  as  a  perfect  stranger  and 
somewhat  lonely,  I  entered  Ihe  li- 
brary in  the  Edinboro  State  Normal 
School,  Pa.,  and  found  Dr.  Find- 
ley's  magazine  on  one  of  the  reading 
tables,  and  I  %lt  proud  of  it,  too, 
when  Prof.  Cooper  quoted  from  it 
at  our  morning  exercises  in  Chapel 
Hall. 

The  Teachers'  World,  The  Popu- 
lar Educator,  Our  Times,  and  The 
Week's  Current,  each  has  its  own 
peculiar  merits. 

We  suppose  now  that  it  is  the  first 
day  of  school  and  there  are  some 
tiny  folks  present  who  have  never 
before  attended  school.  Each  pupil 
chooses  his  own  seat,  and  order 
isn't  the  first  law  in  the  choice.  Af- 
ter opening  exercises,  the  teacher 
(we  call  her  Miss  Wise  for  conveni- 
ence) says,  "I  want  all  the  little 
folks  who  have  never  been  at  school 
before  to  stand." 

She  then  calls  them  out  to  the 
front,  arranges  them  in  order  of 
height,  counts  to  ascertain  how 
many  seats  are  needed,  and  assigns 
the  back  seat  to  the  tallest,  and  so 
in  order  until  the  smallest  one  is 
seated  nearest  the  front.  Then 
comes  a  little  drill  to  secure  order 
of  going  to  and  from  class. 

Miss  Wise.  —  **Now  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  Will  you  try  hard 
to  remember  it?  Thai's  nice,  I  am 
sure.  So  many  willing  hands  are  a 
pleasant  sight.  This  is  what  I  want 
to  tell  you.  When  I  call  D  grade, 
and  say  'one,'  you  will  get  ready 
to  come  to  the  front.     Then  when  I 


say  *two,'  you  will  rise  at  the  right 
side  of  your  desks.  Do  you  know 
which  your  right  hand  is?  (Teach 
them  on  the  start  this  important 
fact.)  When  I  say  'three,'  you  will 
come  out  here  and  stand  in  a  nice 
straight  row.  Now  let  us  see  if  you 
have  understood  me.  (Gives  her 
class  some  actual  drill  in  coming  to 
the  class,  thus  starting  on  a  basis  of 
order.) 

"Now,  when  I  want  you  to  go 
from  your  class,  I  shall  say  *one,'  and 
you  may  all  turn  your  faces  this  way 
(showing  the  direction).  When  I 
say  *two,'  you  may  go  to  your  desks, 
but  on  the  other  side  from  the  one 
you  came  from;  that  is,  to  the  left 
side  of  your  desk,  but  do  not  sit 
down  until  I  say  'three.'" 

Now,  for  a  lesson!  But  Ufhat 
shall  it  be,  and  how  shall  it  be? 
These  little  ones  do  not  know  a  let- 
ter, nor  a  sound  of  a  letter. 
They  must  be  interested  on  the  start, 
or  success  will  take  a  back  seat,  and 
both  teachers  and  pupils  will  regret 
the  fate  that  dooms  them  to  incar- 
ceration in  a  school  room. 

Children  like  pictures,  and  espe- 
cially so,  if  they  see  the  teacher 
make  the  wonderful  things  herself. 
Draw  a  piece  of  scenery  on  the 
board,  and  let  it  be  large.  One 
which  my  little  folks  especially  like, 
consists  of  a  few  mountains  in  the 
background,  their  tops  covered  with 
snoWydiXiA'vci  front  of  these  some  hills 
(a  little  geography  begins  to  crop 
out  in  our  first  picture).  A  few 
trees    were    added    to    the   picture. 
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Near  the  trees  were  some  bushes  and 
a  board  fence  over  which  peeped 
some  flowers,  and  at  the  right  of 
these  objects  was  a  house  vif\\!ti  doors 
and  windows,  and  chimney  with 
smoke  coming  out  of  it.  A  vine  ran 
over  the  front  and  roof  of  the  house, 
while  a  walk  with  grass  on  each  side 
led  down  to  a  r^^^ which  ran  over  a 
bridge.  Flowing  under  the  bridge 
was  a  river,  and  a  little  brook  came 
down  from  the  hills  and  joined  the 
river.  A  boat,  a  plant,  and  a 
snake  were  in  the  river. 

A  little  bird  peeped  from  a  hole  in 
a  tree,  and  its  nest  with  eggs  in  it 
was  visible  on  a  bough  upon  which 
hung  a  swing.  Near  by  were  a  »/««, 
a  3^^,  a  woman,  and  a  ^/r/,  and  a 
r<2/  with  her  kitten,  and  up  in  the 
sky  were  some  clouds.  A  leaf^fd,^ 
falling  from  one  of  trees,  and  a 
large  stone  was  by  the  walk.  The 
vine  grew  from  a  tub.  The  little 
girVs  dress  was  blue  (use  colored 
crayon). 

Above  are  over  forty  italicized 
words,  every  one  of  them  italicized 
for  a  purpose.  So  please  to  notice 
th-em. 

As  I  said  before,  make  your  pic- 
ture large.  By  the  side  of  every 
pictured  object  or  upon  the  pic- 
tured object,  write  its  name  and 
also  print  it.  Let  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand.  Don't  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  all  these  words  are  to  be 
used  at  once.  They  will  form  the 
foundation  for  about  two  months' 
work.  Perhaps  more.  Give  a  few 
of  the  children  pointers  and  go  over 


the  words  having  the  long  vowels. 
Viz:  snake,  tree,  vine,  boat,  blue, sky. 
Say  nothing  about  sounds  or  letters 
yet.  Let  the  children  become  used 
to  the  words  as  a  whole.  ^r//^and 
print  "I  see"  and  ''ei5^-**/' in  some 
conspicuous  place,  and  tell  the  chil- 
dren what  the  sentence  is.  Don't 
say  sentence  to  them,  however,  its 
time  hasn't  come.  Then  form  such 
sentences  as  these: 

I  see  a  snake. 

I  see  *»  <f<**- 
ci5^***  a  tree. 
I  see  a  vine. 

I  see  a  boat. 


^ 


((««■   «» 


■^oct'-C. 


I  see  a  blue  sky. 

Allow  no  dragging  in  the  reading. 
Make  your  work  sure  as  you  go. 


Is  it  not  possible  that  in  our  ef- 
forts to  make  everything  interesting 
and  easy  in  our  schools  we  may 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
mind  of  the  child?  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  principle  more  fully  estab- 
lished than  that  we  grow  by  what  we 
conquer.  The  strong  men  of  this 
world  are  those  whose  way  has  been 
beset  by  difficulties,  and  many  of 
them.  The  child  may  be  so  fre- 
quently lifted  over  difficulties  by  a 
too  generous  teacher  as  to  make  it 
weak  rather  than  ^Xxoxig,  — Educa- 
tional News, 
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THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY. 


A    TEST  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  NORMAL  CLASS    OF  BUCHTEL  COLLEGE,   May,  1893. 


1.  Define  history. 

2.  What  human  powers  are  dis- 
ciplined by  the  study  of  history? 

3.  How  should  history  be  stud- 
ied to  be  of  most  value  to  the  mem- 
ory? 

4.  In  studying  U.  S.  history,  to 
what  extent  should  related  history  be 
studied?     Why? 

5.  Name  several  uses  of  historic- 
al study  besides  mental  discipline. 

6.  How  is  geography  related  to 
history? 

7.  Name  three  ways  in  which 
history  should  not  be  studied.  * 

8.  How  should  young  people  be 
introduced  to  the  study  of  history? 

9.  Outline  a  general  plan  for 
teaching  history. 

10.  Name  ten  pivotal  dates  in 
American  history,  and  the  leading 
event  associated  with  each. 


A  student's  paper.    , 

By  M IBS  Harriet  BeU,  Cuyahoga  County. 
(Time  60  minutes.) 

I. 
History  is  the   story  or  record  of 

nations  and  individuals;  the  record 

of  cause  and  effect  in  the  realm  of 

men's  lives. 

II. 
The  memory,  the  imagination, the 

judgment,  and  the   reason    are   the 

principal    faculties    disciplined   by 

the  study  of  history. 

m. 

The  memory  should  not  be  made 
a  garret  for  things    which  it  cannot 


assimilate,  as  it  were,  so  that  it  be 
crammed.  It  should  be 'constantly 
used,  but  if,  for  instance,  dates  are 
to  be  memorized,  assign  the  most 
important  ones,— those  which  form 
key-notes  to  other  dates.  Associate 
each  date  with  an  event;  make  such 
dates  important  and  see  that  they 
are  well  learned. 

In  order  that  memory  may  be 
most  benefitted,  reason,  judgment, 
comparison  should  be  largely  com- 
bined with  it. 

Also  reviews,  after  the  subjects 
have  been  thoroughly  studied,  are 
helpful  to  the  memory. 

IV. 

Related  history  should  be  studied 
when*  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
principal  history  may  be  made  more 
vivid,  and  more  connected.  If  I 
had  a  class  in  United  States  history, 
studying  of  the  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries, I  should  endeavor  to  tell 
them  or  cause  them  to  learn  for 
themselves,  of  the  great  importance 
and  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  class  would  be  apt  to 
be  more  interested  in  Drake,  Ma- 
gellan, Raleigh  and  Frobisher  if  they 
knew  of  the  importance  of  English 
commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  compared  to  oth- 
ers. 

They  would  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  deeds  of  Drake  were  they 
to  know  something  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  and   the  Invincible  Ar- 
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mada.  They  would  not  wouder  at 
Frobisher's  load  of  worthless  stones 
when  they  knew  of  the  then  prevalent 
craze  for  gold.  They  would  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  Raleigh's  at- 
tempts in  Virginia,  if  they  knew  him 
as  an  Englishman,  All  this,  be-  • 
cause  the  history  of  nations  is  often 
very  closely  connected.  **No  man 
lives  to  himself,"  etc.,  may  be  true 
of  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

V. 
(i)     History    should    be   studied 
for  the  mere  satisfaction  of   know- 
ing. 

(2"^     That   we   may    read    intelli- 
gently. 

(3)  That  we  may  converse  intel- 
ligently. 

(4)  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature. 

(5)  To  aid  in  shaping  our  own 

lives. 

VI. 
The  mind   must  have  the  locality 

of  certain  events,  and  the  picture  or 
what  geography  may^give  of  the  lo- 
calities is  very  essential.  Geogra- 
phy should  go  hand -in-hand  with 
history  until  the  pupil  is  thoroughly 

at  home, 

VII. 
(i)     Not  by  memorizing  the  text 
verbatim. 

(2)  Not  by  cramming  dates  and 
events  from  bare  outlines. 

(3)  Not  by  the  mere  going  over 
of  the  required  amount  of  reading 

matter. 

VIII. 
By   means   of  interesting   stories 
and  narratives;  by  entertaining  books 


adapted  to  the  young  minds;  by  the 
personal  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher; 
and  by  awakening  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. 

IX. 

(i)  I  would  want  a  good  lively 
text-book. 

(2)  The  class  should  read  and 
talk  over  the  text. 

(3")     There  should  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  language  of  the 
text,    and    a    vivid    impression    of 
■  scenes  and  events  described. 

(4)  A  daily  synthesis  of  the 
knowledge  obtained,  by  outlines, 
etc. 

(5)  Daily  reviews  of  previous 
lessons. 

(6)  Free  talks  as  to  motives  and 
results  of  conduct. 

(7)  Topical  recitations. 

X. 

1000. — Discoveries  of  the  North- 
men, 

1492. — Discoveries  of  Columbus. 

1607. — Settlement  of  Virginia. 

1619. — Introduction  of  slavery. 

1620. — Settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

1776. — Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

1789. — Adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

1 861. — Civil  War  and  destruction 
of  slavery. 

1876. — Centennial  Exposition. — 
Progress  of  country. 

1893. — Columbian  Exposition,  at 
Chicago. 
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SUGGKSTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 


BY    SUPT.   W. 

1.  Arithmetic  furnishes  the  most 
valuable  field  in  the  entire  curricu- 
lum for  training  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers, and  is  also  of  the  utmost  practi- 
cal utility.  These  two  objects  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  the  mind 
of  the  teacher. 

2.  Since  the  practical  side  of 
arithmetic  furnishes  abundant  ma- 
terial for  disciplinary  purposes,  all 
rules  and  problems  that  are  not  of 
practical  value  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  class  room. 

3.  Long  and  intricate  examples 
should  not  be  used,  particularly  in 
primary  grades. 

4.  Concrete  problems  should  al- 
ways accompany  abstract  work,  but 
should,  in  the  primary  grades,  'be 
simple  and  easy  of  solution,  and 
never  in  advance  of  the  undeveloped 
reasoning  powers  of  the  children. 

5.  The  first  steps  in  number 
should  be  illustrated  objectively; 
but  such  illustration  should  not  be 
continued  after  the  properties  of  a 
number  have  been  thoroughly 
learned. 

6.  Tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, the  fundamental  operations  of 
fractions,  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  mensuration,  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be    taught   objectively. 

7.  Every  operation  in  arithmetic 
should  be  performed  orally  before 
written  problems  are  submitted,  and 
the  only  difference  between  oral  and 


H.    MAXWELL. 

written    problems,    should     be    the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  former. 

8.  The  method  of  solving  every 
problem  should  be  stated  by  one  or 
more  of  the  pupils,  but  set  formulas 
for  such  explanation  should  be 
avoided. 

9.  In  every  grade,  pupils  should 
be  required  to  invent  problems  for 
the  class  to  solve. 

10.  Concert  recitation  of  tables 
should  never  be  permitted. 

1 1 .  The  arithmetic  lesson  should 
generally  be  a  class  exercise.*  When 
an  oral  problem  is  given  it  should 
be  solved  by  every  member  of  the 
class,  and  answers  should  be  written 
at  a  given  signal.  In  written  work,  as 
many  children  should  be  required  to 
work  at  the  blackboard  as  can  be 
accommodated,  while  the  remaining 
members  of  the  class  are  working  on 
their  slates.  After  the  solutions  are 
worked  out,  they  should  be  dis- 
cussed by  pupils  and  teachers,  cor- 
rections made,  and  explanations 
given. 

12.  A  teacher  should  not  waste 
the  time  of  her  class  in  marking  the 
exercise  of  each  pupil  as  right  or 
wrong. 

13.  A  rule  should  never  be  mem- 
orized until  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  are  understood. 

14.  The  long  explanations  of 
rules  in  the  arithmetics,  should  not 
be  memorized.  Such  explanations 
should  be  discovered  by    the  pupils 
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themselves  through  skillful  question- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

15.  As  the  power  of  working 
practical  exercises  generally  runs 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  abil- 
ity to  und.erstand  the  reasons  upon 
which  rules  are  founded,  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  reasons  for  the  more 
difficult  rules  should  be  deferred  until 
a  late  period  in  the  course. 

t6.  Frequent  reviews  are  neces- 
sary in  arithmetic.  Once  a  week  at 
least  a  part  of  the  arithmetic  hour 
should  be  devoted  to  review  exer- 
cises. In  all  grades  up  to  the  high- 
est, the  four  fundamental  rules,  par- 
ticularly addition,  should  be  regu- 
larly revie\ved.  In  all  the  higher 
grades  the  fundamental  operations 
in  fractions  and  simple  percentage, 
should  be  similarly  treated. 

The  eleventh  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  greater  emphasis.  Careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  examination  papers  of 
pupils  has  convinced  me  that  they 
do  not  do  enough  work  under  the 
immediate  criticism  of  the  teacher. 
I  find,  for  instance,  a  long  multipli- 
cation where  the  operation  might 
have  been  abbreviated  by  cancella- 
tion. I  find  tlae  work  required  to 
solve  a  problem  badly  arranged.      I 


find  the  statement  of  a  problem  con- 
fused. All  such  defects  may  be 
weeded  out  by  requiring  as  many 
children  as  possible  to  work  at  the 
blackboards,  directly  under  the  eye 
and  the  criticism  of  the  teacher.  In 
the  new  buildings  there  is  apple 
blackboard  space  provided  in  every 
class-room;  but  many  teachers  seem 
to  regard  the  blackboard  as  a  thing  for 
ornament  and  not  for  use.  To  keep 
a  blackboard  covered  for  weeks  with 
a  dingy  and  desolate  colored  crayon 
picture,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  its 
purpose. 

There  should  be  times,  however, 
at  which  the  pupils  should  be  al- 
lowed to  solve  the  problems  in  their 
text-books  as  rapidly  as  each  may  be 
able.  Some  pupils  can  work  much 
more  rapidly  than  others;  and  if  a 
portion  of  the  .arithmetic  period 
were  set  apart  for  independent  work, 
we  should  be  able  to  find  a  basis  for 
promoting  the  brighter  children 
more  rapidly  than  the  duller  ones. 
Class  exercises  for,  say,  two-thirds 
of  the  period,  and  independent  work 
for  one-third,  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  distribution  of  time. — Brook- 
lyn School  Report, 
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SUPERINTENDKNT  DRAPER. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  the 
Journal  of  Education  says  this  about 


the    present   superintendent    of   the 
Cleveland  schools: 

''Judge  Draper  was  not  connected 
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with  the  schools  of  New  York  prior 
to  his  election  as  state  superintend- 
ent. He  was  formerly  a  lawyer  and 
a  judge  in  one  of  the  courts.  There 
was  much  excitement  among  educa- 
tional men  when  he  was  elected;  but 
he  at  once  won  universal  confidence, 
rarely  paralleled  in  this  country, by 
the  business-like  way  in  which  he 
set  about  securing  definite  improve- 
ments and  accomplishing  specific  re- 
forms in  the  matter  of  school  build- 
ings, school  sanitation,  examination 
of  teachers,  toning  up  of  institutes, 
etc.  In  no  one  thing,  perhaps,  was 
his  administration  more  notably 
successful  than  in  the  prompt  im- 
partial way  in  which  he  decided  all 
school  appeals  that   came  to  him." 


VERTICAL    PENMANSHIP. 

« 

It  is  said  that  an  important  reform 
in  school  penmanship  is  now  sweep- 
ing over  Europe,  and  is  already 
awakening  considerable  interest  in 
this  country.  The  reform  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  vertical  writ- 
ing for  the  slanting  or  oblique  writ- 
ing now  customary.  According  to 
authentic  report,  the  vertical  system 
is  already  well  established  in  Eng- 
land, Austria  and  Germany,  and 
other  countries  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  The  director  of 
penmanship  in  the  schools  of  Kings- 
ton, Ontario,  makes  these  claims 
for  the  vertical  system: 

I.  It  greatly  facilitates  legibility 
and  rapidity,  the  prime  requisites  in 
writing. 


2.  In  it  all  hygienic  conditions 
are  most  favorable. 

3.  It  is  more  easily  learned  than 
any  other  style,  and  hence  will  ear- 
lier become  an  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  all  other  school  studies. 

4.  It  materially  economizes  time 
and  material,  as  well  as  physical, 
mental  and  even  moral  energy. 

It  is  the  writing  of  the  future. 
When  it  generally  prevails,  talking 
with  a  pen  will  be  accomplished 
with  as  much  freedom  and  grace 
and  almost  as  much  pleasure  as 
talking  with  the  tongue. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 

We  quote  with  approval  this  from 
th  e  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  : 

''School  commencements  are  ap- 
proaching, and  it  therefore  seems 
well  to  urge  simplicity  and  honesty 
in  preparation  for  these  occasions. 
What  sort  of  moral  training  is  it 
when  the  teacher  in  fact  prepares, or 
almost  wholly  prepares,  composi- 
tions or   addresses  for  several  of  his 

* 

pupils,  which  they  afterward  present 
upon  the  stage  as  their  own  produc- 
tions? The  temptation  to  this  arises 
from  attempting  too  ambitious  work. 
If  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  prepare 
fairly  creditable  original  produc- 
tions, substitute  recitations  and  dia- 
logues. The  commencement  is  an 
exhibition  of  pupils'  work,  and  may- 
be made  interesting  and  attractive 
without  imposing  tasks  for  which 
pupils  are  inadequate,  if  the  teacher 
considers   well    their   training    and 
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ability  in  making  his  plans.  A  sim- 
ple and  honest  commencement  is 
everyway  betti^r  than  an  elaborate 
and  false  one." 


SOME  CRITICISMS. 

My  Dear  Findley:  — On  page  202 
of  the  Monthly  I  find:  ''To  stand 
still  is  to  retrograde."  Is  it  not 
true  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "stand  still"  in  life?  Would  not 
Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey  have  expressed 
himself  better  had  he  said:  *'not  to 
advance  is  to  retrograde?"  The  ex- 
pression as  it  is,  seems  to  me  con- 
tradictory. On  page  203:  ''No 
person  can  be  called  educated  until 
he  has  organized  his  knowledge  into 
a  faculty,  and  can  wield  it  as  a 
weapon.  —  Whippie,^*  Knowledge 
organized  "into  a  faculty"  is  no 
doubt  fine.  What  does  it  mean  any- 
way? I  cannot  get  this  thing  straight 
at  all. 

On  same  page:     "Every    teacher 
should  be   a  student  of  principles, 
which    is    only    another  name   for 
psychology. — If,    N.    Mertz."      Is 
not   brother    Mertz   a   little   astray 
here?     Is   any  study  of  principles^ 
psychology?     Can  the  study  oi prin- 
ciples be   psychology?     If  so,   then 
some  of  us  must  get  new  definitions 
and  begin  our  work  de  novo. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex  Forbes. 

ChicagOy  May  10,  iSpj. 


HOAfE  vs.   foreign  EDUCATION. 

A    correspondent   of  the'-  United 
JPr^shyteriany  writing  of  church  mat- 


ters across  the  sea, incidentally  con- 
trasts American  education  and  Eu- 
ropean education,  as  follows: 

"We  have  thought  that  Irish  cler- 
ical education  is  much  better  than 
that  enjoyed  in  this  country.  That 
time  may  have  been,  but  is  not 
now.  The  colleges  do  not  afford  as 
great  advantages  in  letters  as  ours, 
where  divinity  is  usually  a  part  of 
the  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  literary  schools.  The  combined 
years  in  both  departments  are  not  as 
great  as  here,  and  the  months  to 
the  year  are  fewer.  They  have, 
however,  the  advantage  of  better 
preparatory  training  in  language. 

America  affords  to-day  the  best 
advantages  under  the  sun  for  gen- 
eral education  in  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Europe  has  special  op- 
portunities for  special  training;  but 
for  the  general  purposes  of  profes- 
sional life,  our  schools  are  at  the 
head.  There  is  no  greater  folly 
than  to  send  a  young  man  or  woman 
abroad  for  any  sort  of  culture,  except 
for  some  of  the  technicals.  If  the 
average  young  woman  improved  her 
opportunities  at  our  best  musical 
conservatories,  she  would  ordinarily 
have  as  good  a  musical  education  as 
if  she  had  gone  abroad.  Besides, 
she  would  not  have  learned  to  drink 
beer,  as  some  of  them  do.  And  if 
the  average  young  man  stays  at 
home  for  his  medicine  and  his  the- 
ology, he  will  run  less  risk  of  being 
shaken  up  in  his  doctrines  and  his 
morals,  than  if  he  hies  himself  to 
foreign  parts,  with  his  nose  in  the 
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air  at  the  schools  he  leaves  behind. 
The  church's  nose  sometimes  plays 
a  proper  part  when  he  gets  home. 
Heresy  is  not  a  good  cargo  from 
Europe,  even  while  it  may  pass  the 
custom  house  free  of  duty.  There 
are  worse  pestilences  than  that  in 
Hamburg, and  there  are  viler  streams 
than  the  Elbe." 


A  GRAMMAR  QUESTION — ADDENDA. 

Brother  Findley: — I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  these  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish added  to  the  o*er-short  list  I 
sometime  sent  you: 

There  was  a  careless  freedom  and 
courtesy  in  his  address. — J.  R. 
Green. 

Pitt's  return  to  office  and  the 
union  of  the  Whigs  under  his  guid- 
ance was  an  hourly  danger. — J,  R. 
Green, 

But  to  tax  and  to  please  is  not 
common  among  men. — Burke. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in 
whose  work  the  character  and  spirit 
of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature. 
— Macaulay. 

The  birds  their  songs   renew  and 
bleating  herds 

Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  val- 
ley rings. — Milton. 

Truth  sometimes  and  honour  was 
always  sacrificed.  —  C.  J.  Fox. 

There  is  Boston,  and  Concord, etc. 
—  Webster. 

The  horror  and  agony  of  each  was 
combined  into  one  emotion.  — Haw- 
thorne. 

Their  grace  and  beauty's  naught 
to  me. — Dr.  Syntax. 


From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud 
Is   heard  the  trumpet's  war-note 
proud,  ^ 

The  trampling  and  the  hum. 

— Macaulay. 
My  greatest  comfort  and  encour- 
agement  to  proceed  has  been,  etc. 
—Pope. 

Stated  generally,  the  rule  would 
seem  to  be:  When  two  singular  sub- 
jects are  connected  by  and  the  verb 
must  in  all  cases,  be  plural — or  sin- 
gular. B. 
Canton,  O. 


query    378  AGAIN. 

Dear  Editor: — Please  to  refer  to 
query  378  once  more.  Is  it  the 
same  as  question  57,  page  369,  in 
Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  old  edi- 
tion? If  so,  I  should  like  to  have 
more  credit.  Same  question  is  in 
the  New  Higher,  but  not  the  same 
number  in  miscellaneous  examples. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

We  have  not  a  copy  of  Ray's 
Higher  Arithmetic  at  hand;  but  if 
Mr.  Beck  will  compare  these  two 
problems,  he  will  probably  discover 
something: 

1.  If  the  cost  had  been  10  per- 
cent less,  the  gain  would  have  been 
15  percent  more.  What  was  the 
percent  of  gain? 

2.  If  the  cost  had  been  10  per- 
cent less,  the  percent  of  gain  would 
have  been  15  more.  What  was  the 
percent  of  gain? 

A  sirthlar  problem  is  pretty  fully 
discussed  in  the  Monthly  for  1884, 
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November  and  December  numbers, 
and  January  and  February,  1885. 


QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.  381. — {a).  The  rainbow  is 
produced  by  the  refraction  and  re- 
flection of  the  solar  rays  in  the  drops 
of  falling  rain.  Two  bows  are 
formed;  the  inner  archis  termed  the 
primary  bow,  and  the  outer  or 
fainter  arch,  the  secondary. 

(Jf).  When  the  red  ray  of  the  pri- 
mary bow  leaves  the  drop,  it  forms 
an  angle  with  the  sun's  rays  of  about 
42  degrees, and  the  violet  forms  with 
i  t  one  of  40  degrees.  These  angles  are 
constant;  hence,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  rainbow  that  the 
height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
should  not  exceed  42  degrees.  Sup- 
pose a  straight  line  be  drawn  from 
the  sun  through  the  observer's  eye. 
If  produced,  this  line  would  pass 
through  the  center  of  the  circle  of 
which  the  rainbow  is  an  arc.  This 
line  is  termed  the  visual  axis.  Sup- 
pose another  line  be  drawn  to 
the  observer's  eye  from  a 
drop  in  the  primary  bow  send- 
ing a  violet  ray.  This  line  would 
form  a  fixed  angle  with  the  visual 
axis,  and,  if  now  it  be  revolved  about 
the  visual  axis,  its  extreme  point 
would  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  on 
the  sky,  and  every  drop  over  which 
it  passed  would  be  at  the  proper  an- 
gle to  send  a  violet  ray  to  the  ob- 
server's eye. 

{c).  It  can  thus  be  seen  (i.)  that 
the  bow  must  be  circular  o7  arched; 
(2.)  that  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the 


heavens,  the  whole  bow  sinks  below 
the  horizon;  (3.)  that  the  lower  the 
sun  the  larger  is  the  visible  circum- 
ference; and  (4.)  that  on  lofty 
mountains    a    perfect     circle    may 

sometimes  be  seen. 

R.  F.  Beausav. 
Pembervillej  O. 

The  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  sun's  rays  in  pass- 
ing through  the  raindrops,  which 
refract  the  light  like  a  prism.  When 
the  sun  is  in  the  horizon,  the  arch  is 
semi-circular.  As  the  sun  rises  the 
arch  becomes  smaller.  If  the  sun  is 
at  or  below  the  horizon,  and  the  ob- 
server is  sufficiently  elevated,  a  com- 
plete circle  may  be  visible.  Such  is  ^ 
seen  near  waterfalls  or  fountains. 
The  bow  is  the  finest  when  it  is 
formed  by  the  rising  or  the  setting 
sun.  The  radius  of  the  arc  is  usu- 
ally about  41  degrees.         E.  S.  J. 

West  Union,  O. 

The  rainbow  is  caused  bv  the  re- 
flection,  the  refraction,  and  the  de- 
composition of  the  sunbeam",  by  the 

■ 

falling  drops  of  water.  The  sun- 
beam enters  near  the  top  of  the  fall- 
ing drop,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  refraction,  is  b*ent  downward  to 
the  opposite  side,  is  there  reflected, 
and  passing  out  near  the  lower  side 
is  then  bent  upward  and  decom- 
posed into  its  seven  primary  colors. 
Since  the  red  is  bent  the  least,  and 
the  violet  the  most,  the  observer 
will  see  the  red  ray  from  a  higher 
drop,  and  the  violet  ray  from  a 
lower  drop,  the  five  other  colors  be? 
ing  represented  between  these  two. 
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When  the  violet  ray  leaves  the 
drop  it  forms  an  angle  with  the 
sun's  rays  of  about  40  degrees  and 
the  red  42  degrees.  If  then  a  line 
be  drawn  from  the  sun  through  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  it  will  pass 
through  the  center  of  a  circle  of 
which  the  rainbow  is  an  arc;  hence, 
the  lower  the  sun  in  the  heavens  tjie 
more  of  the  bow  will  be  visible.  By 
an  observer  on  a  high  mountain  an 
entire  circle  may  often  be  seen. 

E.  K.  Wolf. 

Q.  382. — (a.)  Dew  does  not  fall. 
See  any  good  authority  on  Physics 
or  Physical  Geography,  {b.)  Dew 
is  never  found  on  the  under  side  of 
a  board  because  that  side  of  it  is 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  earth's 
radiation  of  heat,  which  maintains 
it  at  a  temperature  uniform  with  the 
air.  R.  F.  Beausav. 

No.  Because  the  board  acts  ps  a 
screen,  which  prevents  the  radiated 
heat  of  the  earth  from  passing  away. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

To  same  effect,  E.  K.  Wolf  and 
E  S.J. 

Q.  383.— The  Egyptian  '*Book 
of  the  Dead,"  which  is  a  collection 
of  mythical  prayei^  referring  to  the 
future  state  of  the  disembodied  soul. 
Some  portions  of  the  book  were  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Em- 
pire, 3800-2400  B.  C. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

The  good  old  Egyptian  Prince 
Phtah-ho-tep,  son  of  a  k  ..g  of  the 
fifth  dynasty,  wrote  a  moral  treatise 
full  of  excellent  advice  to  young 
people  of   4,000    years   ago.     This 


book  now  preserved  in  Paris,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
— Barnes,  E.  K.  Wolf. 

Q.  384. — Fenians  are  members 
of  an  organization  of  persons  of 
Irish  birth  in  the  United  States,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
having  for  its  aim  the  overthrow  of 
English  rule  in  Ireland. 

The  name  was   originally  applied 

to  the  old  militia  of  Ireland  and  was 

named  after  a  popular  hero  of  Irish 

traditional  history. 

J.  H.  Hartman. 
North  Hampton^  O, 

The  Fenians,  or  Fenian  Brother- 
hood, is  a  politico-military  associa- 
tion of  Irish  or  Irish-Americans.  It 
originated  with  the  ancient  Irish 
military  organization,  called  Fionna 
Eirinn,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  celebrated  hero  of  Irish  legend, 
Finn,  or  Fionn,  MacCumhail.  The 
purpose  of  the  Fenians  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  the  overthrow  of 
English  authority  in  Ireland.  Their 
origin  is  ascribed  to  Sedna  II.,  who 
was  monarch  of  Ireland  about  400 
B.  C.  It  subsisted  until  the  reign  of 
Casbry,  son  of  Cormac  MacArt,  by 
whom  the  body  of  Fionna  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  members  having,  in 
consequence,  transferred  their  alle- 
giance to  Mocorb,  King  of  Munster, 
suffered  an  almost  total  extermina- 
tion in  the  Battle  of  Gavra,  A.  D., 
284,  which  has  formed  the  theme  of 
many  a  bardic  poem  from  the  days 
of  the  poet  Ossian,  the  son  of  Finn 
MacCumhail,  downward.  In  its 
modern  revival,  the  Fenian  Brother- 
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hood  had  its  first  seat  in  America, 
where  the  Irish  population  has 
largely  increased  since  the  famine  of 
1846-47.  The  most  openly  active 
operations  of  the  Fenians  have  been 
iti  the  Western  States,  especially  in 
Chicago;  though  the  movements  are 
always  directed  from  New  York. 
The  Steamer  Caroline  incident  of 
1837,  in  the  attempted  Canadian 
Revolution  of  that  year,  was  laid  to 
the  management  of  Fenian  generals, 
as  it  was  aiming  a  blow  at  England. 
The  Brotherhood  has  also  been' sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  the  dynamite 
outrages  of  1882-4;  ^^t  I  think  this 
is  highly  improbable,  as  the  Fenians 
are  aiming  at  English,  not  American, 

institutions. 

R.  F.  Beausav. 

Q'  3^5' — The  use  of  the  objec- 
tive case  in  the  classics  quoted  is  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  eu- 
phony. The  nominatives  would  be 
too  harsh.  If  the  inflexible  shack- 
les of  ''technical  grammar"  were  se- 
curely fastened  on  our  language,  its 
beautiful  and  well-balanced  harmony 
0/  sound  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
harsh  and  grating  gutturalities  of 
the  secondary  races  would  be  the 
manifest  characteristic  of  our  par- 
lance. Consult  "A  Grammar  Ques- 
tion," on  page  219  of  the  Ohio  Ed- 
ucational Monthly  for  May,  1893, 

as  a  good  argument. 

R.  F.  Beausav. 

Q.  386. — "Come"  is  in  the  sub- 
junctive mode,  as  it  asserts  2i  future 
contingency.  "Only"  is  an  adverb 
of  manner,  it  denotes  singleness  of 


purpose,  and  modifies  *'know."  *'To 
occupy"  is  an  infinitive  used  as  a 
noun  in  the  objective  case  by  appo- 
sition with  **command." 

R.  F.  Beausav. 

Q.  388. — Subtracting  first  num- 
ber from  second,  second  from  third, 
and  third  from  fourth,  we  get  21,42, 
and  84.  Finding  G.  C.  D.  of  these 
numbers  we  get  21. 

Now  we  can  easily  see  that  any 
two  numbers  whose  difference  is  a 
multiple  of  21  can  be  divided  by  21 
and  leave  same  remainder.  -And 
since  21  is  G.  C.  D.  of  differences 
between  numbers,  it  must  be  the 
greatest  number  that  will  divide 
them,  and  hence  lea'*e  same  re- 
mainder. 

Alvin  Schmidt. 

Let  a:  =  the  remainder;  then  27 
—  ^,48  —  X,  90  —  X  and  174  —  .v, 
are  the  numbers  of  which  the  G.  C. 
D.  is  desired.  48  —  27  =  21,  a 
number  that  contains  the  G.  C.  D. ; 
likewise  90  —  48  =  42,  a  number 
that  contains  the  G.  C.  D.  But  x 
-f  21  =27,  likewise  ;t:  -|-  42  =  48, 
since  x  is  constant;  therefore  at  =  6. 
27  —  6,  48  —  6,  90  —  6,  174  —  6 
=  21,  42,  84,  168.  The  G.  C.  D.  of 
these  numbers  is  21,  the  required 
number.  F.  J.  Beck. 

Q.  389. — Such  problems  can  be 
worked  by  the  rule  for  similar  sur- 
faces. An  equilateral  triangle  hav- 
ing a  base  of  i  rd.  contains 
.4330126972  sq.  rd.  4"*  Then 
V.4330126972  sq.  rd.  -f  :  ^139292  sq. 
rd.    :  :  I  rd.  :  (one  side  of  triangle); 
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and  .65803+  :  373.2184347+  :  : 
1  rd.  :  567.17+  rd.,  one  side.  3 
times  567.17+  rds.  =  1701.51  + 
rds.,  the  perimeter. 

Jos.  H.  Haktman. 

North  Hampton^  O. 

Same  result  by  C.  T.  Frost,  R.  F. 
Beausay,  Alvin  Schmidt,  and  F.  J. 
Beck. 

Q.  390. — By  equation  of  pay- 
ments, A  and  B  would  divide  the  $8 
in  the  ratio  of  their  investments,  A 
getting  }i  or  $^,  and  B  fi  or  $5. 

There  may  be  something  in  this 
problem  that  I  fail  to  see;  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  C  paid  the 
bill  and  A  and  B  rode  free. 

Jos.  H.  Hartman. 

(i)  If  A  pays  I3  and  B  $5,  the 
use  of  the  carriage  costs  them  |8. 

(2)  A  furnishes  ^  of  the  capital 
invested,  and  B  S/^. 

(3)  If  C  pays  them  |8  for  yi  of 
its  use,  then 

(4)  After  selling  ^  to  C,  their 
capital  is  Yz  of  use  of  carriage  + 
J8.     But, 

(5)  ?^  of  use  of  carriage  is  worth 
^3  of  $8  which  i^tsYZ'  ' 

(6)  After  selling  J^  to  C,  their 
capital  equals  t^yi  +  $8  =  tizYz- 

(7)  A  claims  J^  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  therefore  fa  of  its  final 
value  $i^Y^f  which  is  $5. 

(8)  B  claims  ^  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  therefore  ^  of  its  final 
value,$i3j^,  which  is  $SY3' 

(9)  Each  receives  by  use  of  car- 
riage i/^  of  $8  =  |2^S  in  mdse. 

(10)  A  claims  $5  —  $2^3  = 
$2Y^  in  cash. 


(II)  B  claims  $S}i  —  $2^3  = 
$5^  in  cash.  E.  E.  Sluss. 

QUERIES. 

391.  What  is  meant  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  history?  J.  M.  R. 

392.  Why  do  we  blow  our 
hands  to  warm  them,  and  our  soup 
to  cool  it?  E.  G.  Kline. 

393.  How  is  the  horse-power  of 
a  steam  engine  determined? 

E.  G.  K.. 

394.  What  are  the  legal  holidays 
in  Ohio?  P.  N.  B. 

395.  Should  I  write — (i)  mo- 
lasses or  melasses?  (2)  Molasses  is 
sweet  or  are  sweet?  (3)  Should  I  write 
treacle  in  place  of  either  mo-  or 
melasses?  (5)  How  shall  I  pro- 
nounce treacle?  Z.  X.  Jones. 

396.  Water  covers  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface.  Dis- 
pose of  words  in  italics.     P.  N.  B. 

397.  I  thought  it  odd  for  him  to 
do  such  a  deed.  They  persisted  in 
not  believing  what  he  was  eager  to 
have  believed.  Dispose  of  words  in 
italics.  S.  Lawrence. 

398.  What  is  his  name?  John. 
State  gender  of  *'what."     P.N.B. 

399.  I  bought  three  cents  worth 
of  paper.  Either  pupils  or  teacher 
is  wrong.  Make  corrections, if  nec- 
essary, and  give  reasons;  and  dis- 
pose of  words  in  italics. 

Alvin  Schmidt. 

400.  At  what  time  between  10 
and  II  o'clock  is  the  hour  hand 
equally  distant  from  the  minute 
hand  and  from  12?  J.  T.  W. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Is  Dr.  Rice  teaching  school?  If 
he  is,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  five  hun- 
dred miles  to  see  how  the  work  is 
done.  His  lively  and  interesting 
articles  in  the  Forum  make  me 
think  of  what  the  great  discoverer 
Harvey  said  of  Bacon,  **The  Lord 
Chancellor  wrote  on  science  like  a 
Lord  Chancellor."  M.  R.  A. 


The  Boxwell  law  may  not  secure 
free  tuition  in  high  schools  to  many 
pupils,  but  it  can  do  something  bet- 
ter, ti  the  county  examiners  are 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  it  can  be 
made  an  efficient  instrument  for  im- 
proving the  district  schools,  and  for 
encouraging  the  faithful  teachers. 
In  one  school  in  Washington  county, 
when  it  became  known  that  an  ex- 
amination of  pupils  would  be  held 
\n  April,  the  class  in  physiology  in- 
creased from  four  to  sixteen.  In 
other  places,  boys  who  had  wished 
to  spend  all  their  time  in  * 'cipher- 
ing," changed  their  minds  and  paid 
some  attention  to  English  grammar. 
So  it  happens  that  the  examination 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  has 
influenced  the  instruction  given  to 
many  hundreds.  Pupils  can  run 
better  when  they  see  a  goal  before 
thera.  A. 

City  and  Country  Teachers. 

The  Colorado  School  Journal 
thinks  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
city  teachers  are  more  highly  appre- 


ciated by  school  patrons  than  teach- 
ers in  country  districts,  and  so  do 
we.  It  is  conceded  that  as  a  rule 
the  city  teacher  is  not  the  victim  of 
so  much  gossip  as  the  country 
teacher,  but  this  exemption  is  due 
largely  to  the  greater  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  city  parents  concern- 
ing the  teachers  of  their  children. 
The /ournal  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
''country  teacher  is  an  important 
personage  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
hence  her  doings  attract  attention, 
and  doubtle.ss  the  gossips  often  pay 
her  their  respects  in  an  unpleasant 
way.  But  she  should  not  complain 
—  she  simply  pays  the  usual  penally 
for  prominence.  Her  faults  may 
be  exposed,  but  her  virtues  will  not 
fail  of,  recognition.  Whether  a 
teacher  or  not,  one  who  desires 
ante-mortem  burial,  should  seek  the 
city;  but  if  he  expects  his  frailties 
alone  to  be  interred,  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. By  going  to  the  city  the 
teacher  may  avoid  some  thorns,  but 
she  must  expect  to  forfeit  the  roses." 


The  Teacher's  Great  Influence. 
A  mother  speaks  through  the 
Columbus  School  Journal^  to  the 
teachers  of  Columbus  and  all  others 
who  may  read,  in  words  calculated 
to  make  a  very  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  teachers  disposed  to  be 
at  all  thoughtfil.  Believing  that 
this  mother's  words  are  just  and  true, 
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we  reproduce  them  and  earnestly 
commend  them  to  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly.  After  reading,  choose  ye. 

* 'Children  are  influenced  by  you 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  carry  that 
influence  home  to  their  parents. 
The  mother  learns  patience  by  see- 
ing her  little  one  practice  it.  The 
child  comes  home  with  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  the  mother  learns  it 
and  is  benefitted. 

One  of  Miss  Roberts'  little  ones 
said  to  me:  "I  learn  lots  of  things 
mamma  don't  know;  Miss  Roberts 
says  I  mustn't  wear  my  rubbers  in 
the  house,  it  is  not  healthy;  and,0, 
she  is  so  nice,  I  want  to  be  like  her. " 
The  mother  has  gained  a  great  deal 
of  true  wisdom  through  her  little 
girl's  going  to  a  bright,  cheery  and 
loving  teacher. 

One  of  my  children  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  under  a  suspicious 
teacher  for  a  year.  The  child  lost 
faith  in  us,  she  even  doubted  her- 
self. She  was  fretful,  nervous,  and 
very  fault-finding.  The  next  year 
she  had  a  noble  true-hearted  woman 
for  a  teacher,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
felt  her  influence.  She  would  come 
home,  her  face  beaming  with  good 
thoughts.  She  grew  trustful  and 
happy. 

Remember,  teacher,  the  child 
does  not  forget;  and  more  than  that, 
you  help  to  make  the  home." 

We  wish  to  add  in  this  connection 
that  the  Columbus  School  Journal  is 
a  very  bright  readable  paper,  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  Colum- 
bus schools,  and  designed  for  circu- 
lation among  pupils  and  parents  as 
well  as  teachers.  It  is  now  owned  and 
edited  by  Miss  Georgia  Hopley. 


Uniform  Salaries. 

I  have  just  been  asked  on  the 
street  by  a  member  of  a  township 
board  of  education  whether  it  would 
be  wise  policy  to  make  the  salaries 
of  teachers  uniform  throughout  the 
township.  I  asked  the  querist  (a 
bricklayer)  in  turn  whether  he  would 
pay  the  same  wages  to  each  and  all 
of  a  dozen  men  employed  in  the 
erection  of  a  brick  building.  **No," 
he  replied,  '*some  men  can  lay  twice 
as  many  brick  in  a  day  as  others 
and  do  the  work  better;  and  some 
parts  of  the  work  require  more  skill 
than  others.  I  would  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  work  to  be  done  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  and  skill  of 
the  men." 

This  seems  to  be  a  good  rule  for 
bricklayers,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  good  reason  for  the  appli- 
cation of  a  different  rule  to  teachers. 
In  most  townships  there  are  some 
schools  that  require  teachers  of  more 
ability  and  experience  than  others. 
There  is  neither  propriety  nor  justice 
in  requiring  a  teacher  of  large  ex- 
perience and  recognized  ability  and 
success, in  charge  of  a  heavy  school, 
to  work  for  the  wages  which  a  young 
and  inexperienced  teacher  may  ^be 
willing  to  accept  for  taking  charge  of  a 
little  school  of  less  than  a  dozen  lit- 
tle children;  and  a  teacher  of  the 
character  described  wHl  not  do  it 
long  at  any  one  time. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  township 
board  will  need  good  judgment  and 
some  backbone  to  discriminate 
justly   and   wisely   in   this    matter. 
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Having  exercised  their  best  judg- 
ment, the  members  should  have  too 
much  backbone  to  be  swerved  by 
the  importunity  of  teachers  or  their 
friends.  Salaries  should  be  gaged 
by  the  positions  and  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  fill  them. 


Uniform  County  Examinations. 

The  following  act  of  the  General 

Assembly,  providing  for  a  uniform 

system  of  examination  of  teachers  in 

•the  State  of  Ohio  was  passed  April 

25,  1893: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gen* 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOt  That 
the  following  section  be  enacted  as 
supplementary  to  section  4071  of  the 
Be  vised  Statutes,  with  sectional  num- 
bering as  follows: 

Sec.  4071a.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
shall  prepare  a  series  of  questions  for 
each  examination,  to  be  used  in  each 
county  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers;  and  the  State 
Coramissioner  of  Common  Schools  shall 
procure  the  printing  of  the  same  and 
distribute  them  to  the  clerks  of  the 
several  boards  of  examiners  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  in  the  State.  Said  ques- 
tions shall  be  forwarded  in  time  to 
reach  their  destination  at  least  two 
days  before  they  are  required  for  use. 
8aid  questions  shall  not  be  opened  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  a  majority  of 
the  examining  board  on  the  day  and 
liour  of  examination.  .  No  county 
board  of  examiners  shall  use  any  ques- 
tions for  examination  of  teachers  not 
famished  as  herein  provided,  unless  by 
action  of  the  board  they  may  deter- 
mine otherwise.  Examinations  under 
this  act  shall  be  held  on  the  second 


and  fourth  Saturday  of  September, 
October,  November,  December,  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  May  and  June,  and 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  several  county  boards 
from  holding  less  thi^n  eighteen  exam- 
inations a  year. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force 
and  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of 
these  questions  is  at  the  option  of 
each  county  board  of  examiners.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  mischiev- 
ous provision,  at  first  included  in 
the  bill,  making  the  certificates  is- 
sued in  each  county  valid  in  every 
other  county,  was  eliminated.  Such 
a  provision  in  the  statute  would  take 
away  in  large  measure  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, and  inevitably  lead  to  many 
abuses. 

From  the  hands  of  A.  Jeffers, 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  we  have  received 
copy  of  map  showing  the  gathering 
of  the  fleets  of  the  world,  as  they 
appeared  in  Hampton  Roads,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  discovery  of  America, 
400  years  ago,  by  Columbus.  It 
was  an  occasion  always  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  map  shows  not  only 
the  war  vessels  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  also  shows  Old  Pt.  Com- 
fort, Newport  News,  Hampton,  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  Berkeley  and  other 
points  of  local  and  national  interest, 
but  it  also  shows  the  great  sea-fight 
between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 
which  took  place  in  these  waters  in 
1862.  Send  to  the  above  address 
for  a  copy  of  this  map. 


_  fi. 
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The  following  table,  prepared  in  the  Stale  School  Commissioner's 
office,  shows  the  result  of  the  recent  examinations  under  the  Boxwell  law,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  last  year.     A  decided  gain  is  manifest: 
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Last  year  only  64  of  the  88  counties  reported.  This  year  reports  were 
received  from  all  but  three  counties,— Brown,  Hocking,  and  Holmes, 
Last  year  the  total  number  examined  was,  boys  t,o6z,  girls  1,069.  ^^ 
these,  687  boys  and  654  giris  received  certificates  of  fitness  for  high  school 
work.  This  year  1,920  boys  and  2,098  girls  were  examined,  and  i,o_i;3 
boys  and  1,181  girls  received  certificates. 
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The  Columbian  Exposition. 

To  go  to  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion or  not  to  go,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion just  now  with  very  many  teach- 
ers.    Whether  it  is  better  to  spend 
forty,   fifty,  or  sixty  dollars  in  at- 
tending this  greatest  summer  school 
of  observation  on  earth  for  ten  days 
or  more,  should  not  be  a  very  hard 
problem  for  a  young  teacher  unen- 
cumbered  who   has  the   money,  or 
who  has  friends  from  whom  he  can 
borrow.     But  for  a  teacher  or  super- 
intendent with   growing  family  and 
salary  from   ^\^  to  eight   hundred 
dollars,   the   problem    is   not   easy. 
To  go  alone,  leaving  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  home  is  out  of  the  question; 
and  to  take  all  implies  multiplying 
the  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  by  ^\q  or 
six  perhaps. 

What   can    be    done?     The    old 
coats  and  dresses  may  be  made  over, 
some  of   them    dyed,   possibly;  the 
sitting-room  carpet  may  be  patched 
and  darned  so  as  to  **do"  another 
year;  the  dainties  of  the  table  may 
be  omitted,  limiting  the  bill  of  fare 
to  plain,  wholesome  food;  the  daily 
nt  wspaper  may  give  place  to  a  good 
vreekly;  there  may  be  an  occasional 
livery  bill  which  will  bear  cutting  off; 
and    various    and  sundry   small  ex- 
penditures may  be  reduced  or  en- 
tirely   cut   off.     And    if    it   should 
ohance  that  in   thus  saving  money 
enough  for  a  visit  to  the  exposition, 
the  whole  family  should  learn  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  economy,  it  would 
not  give  occasion  for  regret. 

A   matter   of    importance    is    to 


know  how  to  use  one's  time  at  the 
Fair  to  best  advantage.  To  this  end 
it  is  well,  before  going,  to  gain  as 
full  knowledge  as  possible  of  what 
there  is  to  be  seen.  The  newspa- 
pers have  been  and  are  furnishing 
this  information.  But  when  all  has 
been  gained  which  they  can  furnish, 
it  will  probably  still  be  wise  to 
spend  the  first  day  in  a  general  ex- 
ploration   and     inspection    of    the 

grounds  and  buildings.     Then,  with 

I, 

plans  well  matured,  and  ignoring  the 
side-shows,  the  visitor  is  prepared 
to  begin  the  systematic  study  of 
those  departments  in  which  he  is 
most  interested,  or  from  which  he 
hopes  to  derive  the  most  benefit. 

The  Monthly  wishes  all  its  read- 
ers a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
visit  to '*the  greatest  show  on  earth." 


A  Sectarian  School. 

An  interesting  case  has  arisen  in 
District  No.  9,  Darby  township. 
Union  county,  Ohio,  wherein  it  ap- 
pears that  for  several  years  public 
school  funds  have  been  applied  to 
the  support  of  a  church  school. 
Complaint  by  affidavit  having  been 
filed  with  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner, Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  he  ap- 
pointed W.  S.  Mathews  to  investi- 
gate and  report.  Accordingly,  on 
the  loth  day  of  April  last,  Mr. 
Mathews  proceeded  to  Darby  town- 
ship and  made  investigation  into  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  affidavit.  His  report  to  the 
Commissioner  reveals  the  following 
facts: 
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Standing  near  to  the  public  school 
house  in  District  No.  9  is  a  two- 
story  school  building  erected  by  a 
German  Lutheran  congregation,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  property  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church.  One 
of  the  two  schools  in  this  building  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  church. 
The  other  has  for  several  years  been 
taught  by  the  daughter  of  the  Luth- 
eran minister,  she  receiving  pay  for 
services  from  the  common  school 
fund  of  the  township.,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  has  at  anytime 
held  a  legal  certificate.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  directors  of  the 
sub-district,  a  certificate  was  issued 
to  her  by  the  clerk  of  the  county 
board  of  examiners,  from  year  to 
year,  without  examination, and  with- 
out authority  of  the  board,  the 
other  examiners  disclaiming  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  school 
taught  by  this  lady  are  not  those  au- 
thorized by  the, township  board,  but 
books  prepared  and  printed  under 
the  management  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  that  denomination. 

The  catechism  and  portions  of  the 
church  creed  are  taught  and  recited 
in  this  school  for  an  hour  each  day, 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  ad- 
mitted that  this  instruction  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  pupils 
for  admission  to  the  other  school  in 
the  same  building,  which  is  exclu- 
sively a  church  school. 

School  is  held  in  the  public 
school-house    of    the     district    but 


three  months  of  the  year,  the  usual 
attendance  being  but  three  or  four 
pupils — a  week  at  a  time  often 
passing  without  one  pupil  present. 

The  books  of  the  township  clerk 
show  that  since  1880  this  school  has 
cost  |i>3i9.25  for  tuition  purposes; 
while  the  school  taught  by  the  min- 
ister's daughter  has  drawn  from  the 
common  school  fund  the  sum  of 
$1,532.50. 

In  concluding  his  report  to  the 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Mathews  says: 
*'I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
charges  are  in  the  main  true,  and 
that  all  the  money  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  school  which  is 
charged  as  being  conducted  under 
the  church  management,  as  before 
stated,  has  been  expended  contrary 
to  law." 

We  have  no  information  concern- 
ing further  action  in  the  case. 


Township  Commencement  in 
Miami  County. 

On  Saturday,  May  20,  was  held,  in 
Bethel  Tp.,  Miami  Co.,  O.,  the^ 
first  annual  commencement  under 
the  Boxwell  law.  Thirteen  pupils 
had  graduated,  and  were  prepared  to 
enter  a  higher  course  of  study. 
Fully  a  thousand  people  were  as- 
sembled in  Brown's  beautiful  grove, 
at  10  A.  M.,  to  witness  and  take  part 
in  the  exercises.  Many  of  the 
schools  came  in  two,  four  and  six- 
horse  wagons,  most  elaborately 
trimmed  and  adorned  with  bunting 
and  flags,  and  loaded  with  bright-eyed 
boys  and  girls  in  charge  of  teachers 
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and  parents.  The  exercises  of  the 
forenoon  consisted  of  recitations  of 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
and  those  of  the  afternoon  of  very 
able  essays  and  orations  from  the 
graduating  class,  interspersed  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Af- 
ter the  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
the  President  of  the  Board,  in  a 
short  but  effective  address,  Prof. 
O.  T.  Corson,  State  School  Com- 
missioner, made  a  very  able  address 
of  an  hour,  followed  by  a  brief  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Van  S.  Deaton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  Board  of  School 
Examiners.  Altogether  it  was  a 
'*red  letter"  day  to  parents  and 
pupils,  and  will  surely  be  produc- 
tive of  great  future  good. 

This  township  is  the  home  of 
Hon.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  author  of  the  ' 
*'Albaugh  School  Bill,"  now  the 
Workman  law,  in  which  the  town- 
ship is  the  unit  (and  not  the  .local 
sub-district)  in  all  school  matters. 
This  law  has  given  a  new  impetus  to 
school  matters  here.  This  township 
is  a  strictly  rural  one,  having  no  vil- 
lage of  much  size  in  its  bounds,  but 
it  has  fine  farms,  fine  buildings,  and 
splendid  turnpike  roads.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  under  the  old  law, 
an  "Acting  Manager"  was  chosen 
from  the  board  to  superintend  the 
schools  in  this  township,  and  for 
the  first  ten  years  Mr.  Albaugh 
acted  in  that  capacity,  bringing  the 
schools  up  to  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. Afterwards  other  able  ed- 
ucators followed  as  superintendents 
to   the  present  time,  with  more   or 


less  success,  all  the  while  battling 
with  the  old  * 'local  director"  in- 
cubus. 

This  spring,  when  the  pew  board 
elect  came  together,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Albaugh  was  setit  from  his 
district,  and  six  of  the  other  eight 
members  had  been  pupils  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  reader  grades,  un- 
der Mr.  Albaugh's  superintendency, 
twenty  years  before.  Mr.  Albaugh 
was  at  once  chosen  President,  and 
suitable  committees,  on  Finance, 
Building  and  Repairs,  Teachers  and 
Salaries,  Contingent  Expenses, 
Course  of  Study,  Grievances,  and 
Rules  and  Order  of  Business  were 
appointed,  and  all  mov^d  off  har- 
moniously. Satisfactory  teachers 
for  all  the  schools  were  selected  at 
the  adjourned  meeting, a  week  later, 
at  a  uniform  salary  of  $$o  per 
month  for  teachers  of  two  years 
or  more  of  successful  experience, 
S45  for  one  year,  and  $40  per  month 
for  less  than  one  year's  experience, 
with  no  distinction  as  regards  sex. 
Schools  are  to  continue  eight 
months,  and  teachers*  meetings  once 
each  month. 

Also  a  township  Central  High 
School  was  established  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  board,  a  site  pro- 
cured, centrally  located,  and  adver- 
tisements for  bids  for  a  nice  high 
school  building  of  two  good  rooms, 
put  out,  to  be  ready  for  occupancy 
next  October.  A  high  school 
teacher  (who  is  also  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship)   was    eriiployed.       Thus    the 
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'^Boxwell,"     and     the     ''Albaugh- 

Workman"  laws  are  at  once  bearing 

fruit,  and  this  township  will  take  a 

high  rank  among  the  townships  of 

the   State   for   liberal  education  to 

fhe  poor  and  rich  alike. 

Observer. 


Amusing  Answers. 

In  a  collection  of  replies  made  by 
pupils  in  English  schools,  are  the 
following: 

To  a  question,  Who  was  Esau? 
one  boy  replied:  **Esau  was  a 
man  who  wrote  fables  and  who  sold 
the  copyright  to  a  publisher  for  a 
bottle  of  potash."  Another  one  said: 
''Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  man  who 
was  put  into  prison  for  his  interfer- 
ence in  Ireland.  When  he  was  in 
prison  he  wrote  The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress and  married  a  lady  called  Mrs. 
O'Shea."  This  is  an  odd  jumble  of 
John  Bunyan  and  Charles  Parnell. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  Who  were 
the  Phoenicians?  one  answer  was: 
**The  inventors  of  Phoenician 
blinds."  The  word  immaculate  was 
defined  as  * 'state  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  entrance  examination  at 
London  University."  This  pupil 
got  immaculate  and  matriculate 
mixed.  One  definition  of  hydrostat- 
ics was:  "When  a  mad-dog  bites 
you.  It  is  called  hydrophobia  when 
a  dog  is  mad  and  hydrostatics  when 
a  man  catches  it."  In  the  way  of 
anatomy  we  have  the  following  defi- 
nition: "The  heart  is  a  comical- 
shaped  bag.  The  heart  is  divided 
into  several  parts  by  a  fleshy  peti- 
tion.    These  parts  are  called  right 


artillery,  left  artillery,  and  so  forth. 
The  function  of  the  heart  is  between 
the  lungs..  The  work  of  the  heart  is 
to  repair  the  different  organs  in 
about  half  a  minute."  Judging 
from  the  freaks  that  Cupid  plays  by 
manipulating  some  people's  hearts 
one  would  say  it  is  indeed  "a  comical- 
shaped  bag."  Perhaps  the  "fleshy  pe- 
tition" accounts  for  the  number  of 
deaths  by  heart  failure.  A  pupil  who 
was  asked  to  explain  the  words  fort 
and  fortress  wrote:  "A  fort  is  a  place 
to  put  men  in  and  a  fortress  a  place 
to  put  women  in."  Evidently  this 
young  Briton  did  not  believe  in  co- 
education of  the  sexes.  One  boy 
defined  divine  right  as  "the  liberty 
to  do  what  you  like  in  church,"  and 
another  one  defined  a  Papal  bull  as 
"A  sort  of  cow,  only  larger,  and  does 
not  give  milk." 


Among  a  very  great  number  of 
masters  who  in  other  respects  are 
highly  meritorious  there  will  be 
found  very  few  who  manage  to  get 
their  pupils  to  like  their  work.  *  * 
We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this 
grand  principle  that  study  depends 
on  the  will,  and  the  will  does  not 
endure  constraint.  We  can,  to  be 
sure,  put  constraint  on  the  body,  and 
make  a  pupil,  however  unwilling, 
stick  to  his  desk,  can  double  his  toil 
by  punishment,  compel  him  to  finish 
a  task  imposed  upon  him,  and  with 
this  object  we  can  deprive  him  of 
play  and  recreation.  But  is  this 
work  of  the  galley-slave  studying  ? 
And  what  remains  to  the  pupil  from 
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this  kind  of  study  but  a  hatred  of 
books,  of  learning  and  of  masters, 
often  till  the  end  of  his  days?  It  is 
then  the  will  that  we  must  draw 
on  our  side,  and  this  we  must  do  by 
gentleness,  by  friendliness,  by  per- 
suasion, and  above  all  by  the  allure- 
ment of  pleasure. — Roil  in. 


In  the  Field. 

— Celina  is  to  have  a  new  high 
school  building,  to  cost  $12,000. 

—  Supt.  W.  R.  Comings  will  spend 
June,  July,  and  August  at  Spring- 
field, Mo. 

— Miss  R.  Anna  Morris  is  soon  to 
open  a  summer  school  of  physical 
education  at  Lakeside. 

— Loudonville  has  a  reading  circle 

« 

•of  sixteen  members  who  have  com- 
pleted the  entire  course. 

— Perley  B.  Lukens,  son  of  Supt. 
J.  F.  Lukens,  of  Lebanon,  has  an 
engagement  to  teach  at  Waynesville 
next  year. 

— The  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  will  soon  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

— Prin.  C.  S.  Coler,  of  the   San- 
dusky High  School,  has  been  noti- 
fied that  his  graduates  can  enter  O. 
S.  U.  without  examination  and  with- 
-out  condition. 

— William  E.  Hoover,  a  former 
Wayne  county  teacher,  has  been  re- 
elected superintendent  of  Larimore, 
2^.  D., schools, at  a  salary  of  f  1,200, 
iDeing  an  increase  of  ^200  over 
former  years. 


— Wellington  High  School  gradu- 
ates this  year  9  girls  and  16  boys, 
making  the  whole  number  of  grad- 
uates in  nineteen  years  137  girls  and 
143  boys. 

— The  Huron  tribe  Iveld  a  council 
at  Norwalk,  May  20.  J.  A.  Pitts- 
ford,  Miss  Ida  L.  Baker,  Miss 
Bertha  Fairchild,  and  A.  D.  Beechy 
were  appointed  chief  speakers. 

— T.  C.  Roche,  after  seven  years 
of  faithful  and  efficient  work  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Columbiana  schools, 
retires  from  the  profession  and  will 
shortly  begin  the  practice  of  law. 

— The  Carrollton  teachers'  read- 
ing circle  held  a  ''Columbian  ban- 
quet" at  the  home  of  Supt.  W.  H. 
Ray,  on  the  evening  of  April  23.  A 
literary  program  preceded  the  ban- 
quet. 

— The  faculty  and  trustees  of 
Wooster  University  are  seriously 
considering  the  question  of  prohib- 
iting the  Greek  letter  fraternities  in 
that  institution.  The  question  be- 
comes a  very  perplexing  one  in  some 
cases.      • 

— Teachers  of  Knox  county  held 
a  meeting  at  Gambier,  May  20.  The 
leading  features  of  the  program  are 

as  follows: 

Address  of  Welcome  and  School  Discipline 

Dr.  Sterling,  Pres.  Kenyon  College 

Response Supt  L.  D.  Bonebrake 

Sex  In  the  High  Schools Edmond  Matheny 

A  Trip  to  the  World's  Fair Miss  Lois  Bishop 

Training  for  Citizenship  in  the  Pnbllc  Schools. . . 
Prof.  R.  S.  Devol 

The  First  Two  Years  In  Numbers 

Hiss  Anna  B.  Severns 

Address 

J.  £.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Pres.  Baldwin  University 
French  School  Organization 

Prot.  Wm.  F.  Pelrce 
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—J.  W.  Mclnnis,  of  Port  Clin- 
ton, has  been  chosen  to  succeed  C. 
W.  Butler  in  the  superintendency  at 
Defiance. 

— N.  Collins,  a  veteran  teacher  of 
Wayne  county,  was  examined  April 
29,  1893,  in  the  same  room  at  Woos- 
ter  in  which  he  was  examined  in 
October,  1866. 

— About  thirty  pupils  in  Summit 
county,  examined  this  year  under 
N  the  Boxwell  law,  will  receive  from 
Buchtel  College  free  scholarships  for 
the  Preparatory  and  Normal  depart- 
ments. 

— Miss  VilU  Moore,  who  has  been 
assistant  teacher  in  the  high  school 
of  Beaver  Creek  township,  Greene 
county,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  that  township.  We  are 
informed  that  this  promotion  is  well 
deserved. 

— The  Medina  county  institute 
will  be  held  at  Seville,  during  the 
last  week  of  August.  The  instruct- 
ors are  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper  and  Miss 
Ellen  G.  Revely,  of  Cleveland,  and 
Supt.  S.  Thomas,  of  Ashlanti.  There 
will  be  several  evening  lectures  by 
eminent  educators. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Union  town- 
ship, Mercer  county,  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  township  high  school 
for  that  township.  This  board  joins 
with  the  Mendon  school  (special) 
district  in  having  a  superintendent 
and  a  high  school.  This  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  ought  to 
encourage   other  townships  and  vil- 


lages to  join  their  interests  for  better 
schools.  Credit  for  this  result  is 
due  to  Supt.  R.  W.  Mitchell  and 
Prof.  McDaniels,  of  Celina,  wha 
met  with  the  township  board  and 
aided  in  bringing  about  the  result. 

— A  circular  letter  from  Commis- 
sioner Corson  to.  county  examiners- 
announces  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Beebe  Law  for  furnishing  uniform 
questions  for  teachers'  examinations 
cannot  be  carried  out,  because  the 
Legislature  failed  to  make  any  ap- 
propriation to  meet  the  expense  of 
printing  the  questions. 

— W.  D.  Porterf^eld,  Superintend- 
ent of  Richland  township,  Belmont 
county,  has  closed  a  successful  year 
with  about  as  many  graduates  under 
the  Boxwell  Law  as  all  the  other 
townships  of  the  county  combined. 
He  says  the  people  are  beginning  to 
see  something  of  the  advantages  of 
organization  and  supervision,  and 
feel  a  just  pride  in  their  schools. 

— E.  C.  Hedrick,  of  Bremen, 
Ohio,  reports  the  recent  finding  in 
that  place  of  a  peculiar  coin  a  little- 
larger  than^a  silver  half  dollar,  with- 
out date.  On  one  side  are  ten  stars 
and  goddess  of  liberty,  with  these 
words  under:  "Compos  Spiel 
Munze;"  and  around  margin  on  same 
side,  *'  In  Unitate  Fortitudo."  The 
other  side  has  an  eaglfe  with  a  scroll 
in  its  beak,  on  which  are  the  words, 
"  E  Pluribus  Unum,**  and  above  it 
a  crown  of  thirteen  stars.  Under 
the  eagle  are  the  words,  **  Compos- 
Spiel   Marke."     Any  reader   recog- 
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nizing   the    coin,     or     having    any 
knowledge     concerning    it,     is    re-' 
quested    '  to     report     through    the 
Monthly. 

— Mr.  Irwin  Shepard,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
R.  W.  Stevenson. 

— One  of  the  most  successful 
pupils  in  the  recent  Summit  county 
examination  under  the  Boxwell  law, 
is  a  great  grandson  of  John  Brown, 
whose  **body  lies  moldering  in  the 
grave."  The  young  man  expects  to 
enter  the  preparatory  department  of 
Buchtel  College,  next  autumn. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
Bethel  township,  Miami  county,  has 
decided  to  establish  a  township  high 
school,  and  will  erect  a  high  school 
building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000. 
Supt.  J.  E.  Peterson,  of  Bellbrook, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  township  and  teacher  of  the 
high  school  for  the  ensuing  year, 
at  $85  per  month. 

— The  spring  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Massillon,  May 
27-  The  inaugural  address  of  Dr. 
J.  J.  Burns  was  replete  with  wit  and 
wisdom.  Herman  Woldman,  of 
Cleveland,  read  a  good  paper  on 
'^Concentration  of  Teaching."  All 
else  on  the  program  failed.  A  good 
dinner  was  served  by  the  ladies  of 
the     Presbyterian    church.       There 


was  a  fair  attendance,  Canton. and 
Akron  furbishing  the  largest  delega- 
tions. The  autumn  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Youngstown,  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  Round  Table. 

— Too  late  for  * 'Notes  and  Quer- 
ies" department:  Mr.  J.  Warren 
Arthur  is  correct  in  his  criticism. 
There  will  be  no  waste  on  the  first 
strip,  of  carpet,  that  being  cut  the 
length  of  room.  This  will  make 
the  number  of  yards  70y^  and 
change  the  answer  to  $52.94.  I 
have  no  apology  for  the  blunder. 
It  was  inexcusable. 

Margaret  M.  Parsons. 

—The  death  of  Capt.  Wm.  S. 
Wood,  at  Chicago,  May  17,  is  an- 
nounced in  the  Cleveland  papers.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Capt.  Wood 
was  principal  of  the"  Mayflower 
school  in  Cleveland,  and  afterwards 
succeeded  Dr.  W.  D.  Henkle  in  the 
superintendency  of  schools  at  Salem, 
Ohio.  For  several  years  and  until 
a  very  recent  date,  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Seymour,  Ind. 

—The  Board  of  Control,  O.  T. 
R.  C,  met  at  the  Neil  House, 
Columbus,  Saturday,  May  13.  Pres- 
ent, Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  Miss 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Messrs. 
Charles  Haupert,  E.  A.  Jones,  War- 
ren Darst,  S.  T.  Dial,  Charles  L. 
Loos  and  O.  T,  Corson. 

The  course  of  reading  for  next 
year,  for  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
was  mapped  out,  and  will  be  an- 
nounced in  due  time.     The  follow- 
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ing     resolution     was     unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Reading 
Circle,  desires  to  express  its  heartiest 
appreciation  of  the  efficient  services 
of  the  School  Commissioner,  Hon. 
O.  T.  Corson,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Reading  Circle,  to  return  most  sin- 
cere thanks  to  him,  and  to  ask  for 
the  kind  continuance  of  his  services. 

— Elected: — Supt.  J.  M.  Talbott, 
West  Cleveland,  second  year.  Supt. 
R.  E.  Rayman,  Logan,  re-elected 
for  three  years.  Supt.  J.  E.  Fine- 
frock,  Malvern,  fifth  consecutive 
unanimous  election.  Supt.  O.  M. 
Patton,  Moscow,  for  third  year.  W. 
E.Fite, Bethel.  Geo.  Chatterton  suc- 
ceeds J.  E.  Ockerman  at  Batavia. 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  Marion.  Supt. 
W.  F.  Gilmore,  Christiansburg. 
Supt.  W.  S.  Jones,  Manchester, three 
years,  salary  increased.  Supt.  S.  S. 
Thomas,  Winchester.  Supt.  E.  S. 
Jones,  West  Union, salary  increased. 
Supt.  J.  E.  Collins,  Peebles.  Supt. 
F.  G.  Shuey,Miamisburg,two  years, 
salary  increased  to  $1,350.  Supt. 
M.  L.  Boyd,  Kinsman,  salary,  $900. 
Supt.  D.  W.  Tussing,  Ottawa,  three 
years,  salary,  $1,200.  Supt.  O.  W. 
Kurtz,  Minerva,  salary  increased — 
his  tenth  year.  C.  H.  Carlisle, 
Dell  Roy.  Supt.  G.  C.  Maurer, 
Loudonville,  two  years.  Supt.  F. 
M.  Plank,  Wadsworth,  salary  in- 
creased. Supt.  W.  V.  Smith,  Port 
Clinton,  salary  increased.  Supt.R.F. 
Beausay,  Pemberville,  salary  in- 
creased Supt.R.  W.  Mitchell,  Celina, 
salary  $1,200.     Supt.  Bushman, Van 


Wert.  Supt.  Henry  G.  Williams, 
Lynchburg, $100  a  month.  SuptC.S. 
Wheaton,  Athens,  two  years,  increase 
salary  of  $100.  Supt.  M.  E.  Hard, 
Salem,  three  years,  $1,800,  increase 
of  $200.  Supt.  W.  O.  Smith,  Van 
Buren  Tp.,  Montgomery  county. 
Supt.  J.  C.Seemann,  Republic.  Supt. 
A.  L.  Belch,  Coluftibus  Grove,  two 
years;  J.  H,  Barnett,  assistant. 
Supt.  D.  B.  Gallogly,  Kalida.  Supt. 
G.  R.  Miller,  Dupont.  Supt.  W.  S. 
Lynch,  Bellville,  two  years,  $100  a 
month,  an  increase  of  $10  a  montii. 
Supt.   S.   A.    Stillwell,   Waynesville. 

— The  Ottawa  county  teachers' 
association  met  at  Port  Clinton, 
April  15.  An  interesting  paper  on 
history  was  read  by  Miss  Nettie 
Reynolds.  Supt.  Biery,  of  Oak 
Horbor,  and  Mr.  Bookmyer,  of  the 
Sandusky  City  Business  College, 
followed  in  the  discussion. 

A  paper  on  English  was  read  by 
Miss  Harrison,  principal  of  the  Oak 
Harbor  High  School,  in  which 
methods  for  composition  work  were 
suggested. 

Mrs.  Clara  Gillard,  M.  D.,  gave 
an  outline  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  discussing 
principally  the  functions  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  the 
uses  of  reflex  action. 

Mr.  Bookmeyer  read  a  paper  on 
English  Grammar,  calling  attention 
to  the  prevailing  wrong  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject,  and  claiming 
that  it  is  taught  too  early  in  our 
schools.  It  should  not  be  studied 
by  pupils  under  15  years  of  age. 
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Mr.  C.  I.  York  gave  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  public  school  system  and 
its  development,  commenting  on  the 
truant  law,  compulsory  education, 
school  tax  and  the  legal  authority 
of  the  teacher  over  his  pupils. 

Rev.  Brandt  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  schools  of  America  and 
those  of  other  countries,  speaking  of 
the  importance  of  remaining  at 
school  until  graduation. 

Ella  VVommelsdorf,  Sec^y, 

— We  are  glad  to  state  that  the 
recent  financial  difficulties  of  the 
National  Normal  University  at 
Lebanon  have  been  adjusted,  and 
the  institution  will  go  on  as  usual. 
There  will  be  no  suspension  or  in- 
terruption of  the  work  in  any  de- 
partment. The  institution  is  now 
owned  and  conducted  by  a  stock 
company.  The  faculty  is  unchanged, 
Pres.  Alfred  Holbrook  being  still  at 
the  head,  and  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook 
continuing  as  business  manager. 

---The  fifth  annual  session  of  the 
'*  Christy  School  of  Methods "  in 
connection  with  the  Ashtabula 
county  teachers'  institute  will  be 
held  in  the  high  school  building  at 
Rock  Creek,  July  ii  to  August  4, 
1893,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  consisting  of 
Charles  Haywood,  President,  Con- 
neaut ;  E.  J.  Graves,  Secretary, 
Hartsgrove ;  J.  Tuckerman,  South 
New  Lyme  ;  H.  A.  Gladding,  Wind- 
sor; and  L.  P.  Hodgeman,  Austin- 
burg.  Executive  Committee :  J. 
Tuckerman,     K.    J.    Graves,    L.    P. 


Hodgeman.     The  corps  of  instruc- 
tors engaged  is  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Samuel  Findley ,  Akron,  O 

Psychology  and  School  Managrenient 

Miss  Isabella  Pretlow,  Platteville,  Wis.... 

Model  Classes  in  Primary  and  Gram> 

mar  School  Work. 

Prof.  F.  V.  Irish,  Columbus,  O 

Grammar  and  Orthography 

Supt.  C.  W.  Butler,  Defiance,  O 

Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History 

Prof.  R.  G.  McClelland,  Austinburg,  O 

Elocution 

Supt.  A.  A.  Prentice,  Rock  Creek,  O 

Phy  siolofify 

Prof.  James  O.  Wise',  Akron,  O 

......Penmanship 

Prof.  J.  F.  King,  OrrviUe,  O Music 

The  instruction  in  the  Christy 
School  is  free  to  all  residents  of  Ash- 
tabula county  who  have  never 
taught,  to  all  residents  who  have 
taught  in  the  county  one  or  more 
terms  the  past  year  or  expect  to 
teach  one  or  more  terms  the  coming 
year,  and  to  all  non-residents  under 
engagement  to  teach  one  or  more 
terms  in  the  county  the  coming  year. 
Others  will  be  required  to  pay  tuition 
at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  week,  or 
J5.00  for  the  entire  term  of  four 
weeks.  Instruction  is  free  to  all 
who  attend  the  teachers*  institute. 

— Commencements.  — Athens, 
June  8,  3  boys,  10  girls ;  Celina, 
May  31,  9  graduates;  Centerburg, 
May  26,  4  graduates  ;  New  Philadel- 
phia, June  2,  25  graduates ;  Corn- 
ing, May  19,  7  graduates ;  Carroll- 
ton,  May  26,  5  graduates.  Address 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  ;  Barnesville, 
June  I,  10  graduates ;  Napoleon, 
May  25,  7  graduates  ;  Ashland,  June 
I,  6  graduates  ;  Fostoria,  May  26, 
13  graduates;  Columbiana,  May  26, 
7  graduates ;    Wadsworth,    Jui>e   2, 
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14  graduates  ;  Kinsman,  April  28, 
4  graduates;  Carlisle,  Ky.,  April 
28,  8  graduates,  D.  P.  Pratt,  Supt.; 
Bloomingburg,  May  11,  6 graduates; 
Marysville,  June  8,  21  graduates ; 
Mechanicsburg,  May  25,  12  grad- 
uates ;  Arcanum,  May  12,  7  grad- 
uates ;  Washington  C.  H.,  May  31, 
13  graduates ;  New  Lexington,  May 
19,  3  graduates;  Hicksville,  May 
18,  5  graduates;  Lodi,  June  7,  4 
graduates ;  Wooster  University, 
June  15  ;  Shelby,  June  i,  5  grad- 
uates ;  Pomeroy,  May  19,  i6  grad- 
uates ;  Columbus  Grove,  May  26, 
8  graduates  ;  Mt.  Gilead,  May  25,  9 
graduates ;  Somerset,  May  24,  8 
graduates ;  Jamestown,  May  25,  7 
graduates  ;  Ripley,  May  18,  13  grad- 
uates ;  New  Vienna,  May  19,  8  grad- 
uates ;  Lynchburg,  May  20,  3  grad- 
uates ;  Martinsville,  May  18,  2 
graduates. 


Books. 

From  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, we  have  a  new  two-book  series 
of  Arithmetics,  entitled  The  Nor- 
mal Course  in  Number,  The  Ele- 
mentary Book,  prepared  by  Miss  N. 
Cropsey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  provides 
work  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  of  school.  It  is  a  departure 
from  the  beaten  paths,  designed  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  observe  and  think 
while  he  acquires  facility  in  compu- 
tation. There  is  great  profusion  of 
graded  exercises  running  through 
the  fundamental  operations,  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,   U.   S. 


money,  compound  numbers,  per- 
centage, etc.  It  may  be  questioned  . 
whether  there  is  not  an  excess  of 
illustration  and  Explanation,  and 
whether  some  of  the  explanations 
do  not  need  explaining. 

In  the  advanced  Arithmetic,  pre- 
pared by  John  W.  Cook,  President 
Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
the  same  general  plan  is  carried  out. 
The  rational  side  of  the  subject  is 
made  prominent.  Appeal  is  con- 
stantly made  to  the  pupil's  intelli- 
gence and  reason.  By  the  explana- 
tion of  processes  and  the  study  of 
principles,  it  is  designed  to  beget  in 
the  student  a  higher  power  and  bet- 
ter habit  than  mere  rote-work.  The 
series  is  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  progressive  teachers. 

The    Analytic     Teacher'' s   Aid  in 
Arithmetic  \%  a  12  mo.  book  of  150 
pages,  by  W.  A.  Clark,  of  the  Leb- 
anon Normal  School,  published  by 
C.   K.   Hamilton  &  Co.,   Lebanon, 
Ohio.     It  contains  1000   questions 
and  answers,  designed  as  **an  aid 
in   teaching  and  preparing  for   ex- 
amination."     The     questions     and 
answers  are  so  arranged  as  to  forna 
a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
subject,    including    concise    defini- 
tions  of  termsj  model  solutions  of 
problems,   and   notes  on   teaching. 
It  is  the  most  meritorious  book  of 
its  kind  we  have  yet  seen.     Some  of 
the    questions    and    answers    seem 
rather  common-place;  but  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion well  stated,  and  the  solutions 
are  admirable.  Price,  75  cents. 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  now  in  prepar- 
ation by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New 
York,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  subscribers 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
work  of  its  large  staff  of  editors  and 
specialists  isnearing  completion,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  work  is  already  in 
type.  It  has  many  novel  and  char- 
acteristic features  and  promises  to 
outrank  all  others  of  its  kind.  The 
price  will  be  2iz,  but  those  who  sub- 
scribe in  advance  will  get  it  at  $8. 

A  History  of  the  Schools  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  from  Its  Earliest  Set- 
tlement to  Jan.  1,  1893.  By  Ed- 
ward Smith.  Bardeen,  Publisher, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.      Price,  83,00, 

This  is  a  handsome  volume,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  full  page  por- 
traits of  prominent  superintendents, 
teachers  and  board  members,  views 
of  school  buildings,  etc.  Its  local 
interest  and  value  are,  no  doubt, 
considerable,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  Co 
discover  what  its  mission  to  the  out- 
side world  may  be. 

Mensuration.  By  W.  S.  Hall,  C. 
E.,  M.  E.,  M.  S.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor in  Lafayette  College,  Boston: 
GitiR  &  Co.  60  pages,  cloth.  De- 
5ig:ned  for  the  course  in  lower  math- 
ematics in  schools  and  colleges. 

^Ae  Famous  Allegories.  Selec- 
tions and  Extracts  for  Reading  and 
Study.  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D., 
author  of  "Six  Centuries  of  English 
Poetry,"  "The  Book  Lover,"  etc. 
Published  by  Silver,Burdett  &  Co., 


Boston,  New  Yor|c  and  Chicago, 
1893. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
English  classics  which  the  publish 
ers  have  now  in  course  of  prepara 
tion,  the  first  being  "Six  Centuriei 
of  English  Poetry,"  by  the  same  au 
thor.  A  third,  "The  Book  of  Ele- 
gies," is  soon  to  follow.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  gives  a  good  view  of 
the  whole  field  of  allegory, including 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  Bunyan,  Addi- 
son, Sam  Johnson,  'Gay,  Fletcher, 
and  the  rest,  not  omitting  the  Bible. 
It  is  suited  for  supplementary  read- 
ing, for  class  study,  and  for  the 
library  as  well. 

,  The  Ingenious  Gentleman,  Don 
Quixote,  of  La  Mancha.  By  Mig- 
uel De  Cervantes  Saavedra.  John 
Ormsby's  Translation,  Abridged  and 
Edited  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by 
Mabel  F.  Wheaton,  Boston,  Ginn 
&Co. 

Uniform  in  paper,  type  and  binding 
with  other  numbers  of  Ginn's  excel- 
lent series  of  "Classics  for  Chil- 
dren," it  is  adapted  for  supplement- 
ary reading  at  school,  as  well  as  for 
the  home  library. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, we  have  the  following  numbers 
of  Heath's  Modern  Language  Ser- 
ies; 

Der  Neffe  als  Onkel.  Translated 
and  Adapted  from  the  French  of 
Pickard,  by  Frederick  Von  Schiller. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  H.  S.  Bercsford-Webb,  Assistant 
Master,  Wellington  College,  Eng- 
land.    Price,  30  cents. 
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V Expedition  de  la  Jeune-Hardie, 
Par  Jules  Verne.  Edited  with  Notes, 
Vocabulary,  and  Appendixes,  by  W. 
S.  Lyon,  M.  A.  '   25  cents. 

Un  Cas  de  Conscience.  Par  Paul 
Gervais.  Edited  with  Notes,  Vo- 
cabulary and  Appendixes,  by  R.  P. 
Horsley,  M.  A.     25  cents. 

Le  Barbier  de  Seville  ou  la  Pre- 
cautione  Inutile:  Comedieen  Quatre 
Actes.  Par  Pierre  Augustin  Caron 
de  Beaumarchais.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  I.  H.  B. 
Spiers,  Senior  Assistant  Master  Wil- 
liam Penn  Charter  School,  Philadel- 
phia.     25  cents. 

Une  Aventure  du  Calebre  Pierrot, 
Par  Alfred  AssoUant.  Edited  with 
Notes,  Vocabulary, and  Appendixes, 
by  R.  E.  Pain,  M.  A.     25  cents* 


Magazines 

The  June  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  contains  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  articles  of  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  but  to  those  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters  the  pa- 
per **The  Educational  Trend  of  the 
Northwest"  will  appeal  most.  The 
author,  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Minnesota,  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent educators  in  this  country,  and 
his  account  of  the  very  important 
events  which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  Minnesota  and  his  hopeful  pre- 
dictions for  the  best  results  make 
this  paper  a  most  valuable  one. 

With  the  June  number  Worthing- 
ton's  Illustrated  Magazine  completes 


its  first  volume  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices.  Its  Table  of  Con- 
tents, printed  with  this  number, 
shows  a  remarkable  variety  of  timely 
topics  most  of  which  will  be  of  more 
than  temporary  value,  and  the 
names  of  contributors  are  such  as 
would  do  credit  to  any  magazine  ten 
times  its  age.  It  is  rich  in  well- 
written  leading  articles  of  timely  in- 
terest, in  short  stories,  essays  and 
poems,  while  the  charming  illustra- 
tions, beautifully  reproduced,  and 
the  fine  press  work,  render  it  as  sat- 
isfactory to  the  eye  as  it  is  refresh- 
ing and  stimulating  to  the  mind. 
''In  Ole  Virginny  —  Fifty  Years 
Ago,"  the  sixth  paper,  by  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  is  well  sustained,  and  is 
full  of  incident  and  interest.  The 
preparations  for  the  dinner  party 
and  ball  are  pleasantly  described, 
and  the  turbulent  scene  at  the  table, 
when  the  news  arrived  that  the 
*'gag  law"  had  been  repealed  and 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  had  pre- 
sented an  abolition  petition  in  Con- 
gress, giving  rise  there  to  heated  de- 
bate and  intense  excitement  and 
anger  throughout  all  slave-holding 
states,  is  told  with  much  vigor  and 
force.  Published  by  A.  D.  Worth- 
ington  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
^2.50. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  for  June 
opens  with  the^  second  article  in  the 
series  on  "Men's  Occupatioas,** 
which  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  com- 
ing months, including  among  its  con- 
tributors W.  D.  Howells,  W.  Clark 
Russell,  Julian  Ralph,  and  John  Dre  w . 
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THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION. 


BY    PHILEMON    SMITH. 


I 


Astronorpers  find  it  necessary  to 
correct  their  observations  by  a  small 
quantity  peculiar  to  each  observer 
which  is  determined  for  each,  and  is 
known  as  the  "Personal  Equation." 
The  reason  for  this  is  apparently 
that  some  persons  are  slow  of  sight 
as  Moses  was  **slow  of  speech  and 
of  a  slow  tongue." 

I  doubt  not  that  the  most  of  us, 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  are  slow 
in   one   way  or  in  another,  and  re- 
quire for  our  adjustment  to  the  aver- 
age of  our  fellows   a  personal  equa- 
tion   of  greater  or  less  magnitude, 
quite  likely  to  be  constant  in  any 
specified  direction.     For  example,  I 
am    conscious   that   I   am    slow   in 
hearing,  although  my  hearing  has  not 
even  a  partial  deafness;  as  I  notice 


that  my  wife  hears  a  single  sound,  as 
well  as  a  sentence,  much  sooner 
than  I  do.  Nevertheless,  when  I 
hear  the  sound  or  sentence,  I  recog- 
nize its  import  quite  as  clearly  as 
she  does.  My  father  had  a  per- 
sonal equation  in  the  matter '  of 
the  harmless  criticisms  that  his 
sons  used  to  indulge  in.  He 
laughed,  when  the  joke  went  round, 
like  the  rest  of  us;  but  we  learned, 
by  sad  experience,  that  the  full  force 
of  the  joke  and  especially  if  he  was 
the  victim,  did  not  excite  the  gray 
matter  of  his  brain  until  he  had 
slept  over  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  a  Scotchman;  and  I  do  not 
know  enough  of  this  class  of  statis- 
tics to  fasten  a  personal  equation  in 
regard  to  jokes  either  upon  Scotch- 
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men  or  Dutchmen.  If  popular  no- 
tions count,  Irishmen  see  •  a  joke 
altogether  too  soon,  or  get  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  All  of  the  foregoing 
goes  to  show  the  liability  of  a  per- 
sonal equation  in  individuals  and 
even  as  a  national  trait. 

It  is  the  personal  equation  in  you- 
and  in  me  that  I  am  after,  and  that, 
only  if  you  come  in  one  of  the  cate- 
gories, teacher  or  pupil.  It  is  our 
misfortune,  as  public  school  teach- 
ers with  large  classes,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  ignore  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  our  pupils.  I  have  always 
held  to  the  decimal  system,  and  am 
prepared  to  maintain  against  all 
comers  that  the  normal  and  canon- 
ical size  of  a  school  should  be  ten 
pupils  to  one  teacher  and  the  time 
allotted  be  ten  years.  These  provis- 
ions will  give  opportunity  for  the 
determination  and  allowance  on  the 
side  of  the  personal  equations  of 
pupil  and  teacher;  and,  really  I  do 
not  see  that  greater  limits  can  be  al- 
lowed in  educational  training  as 
perfected  by  theory  and  practice. 
With  a  less  number  of  pupils  the 
allowance  for  personal  equation  will 
"be  vitiated  by  personal  attractiveness 
or  7>ue  7'ersa,  and  besides,  the  per- 
sonal equation  is  eliminated  only  by 
comparison  of  different  individuals 
at  different  points  of  observation. 
To  know  yourself  thoroughly,  and 
estimate  your  own  personal  equation 
fully,  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally, is  a  work  of  some  time.  We 
are  said  to  get  it  at  the  *'age  of  dis- 
cretion," but   what  that  age  is  for 


me  and  for  you,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  define.  How  much  less  can  we 
estimate  the  personal  equation  of  the 
pupils  under  our  charge  for  a  few 
months  only! 

I  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  our  mis-' 
fortune  as  teachers  that  we  have  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  abilities  and  the 
deficiencies  of  our  pupils,  natural  or 
acquired.  The  natural  are  those  in- 
born: the  acquired,  those  forced 
upon  them  by  their  surroundings,  as 
th'e  indifference  of  parents,  the  wick- 
edness of  their  associates,  the  lack 
of  moral  tone  in  the  community;  or, 
under  better  auspices,  the  contrary, 
— healthy  oversight  of  parents,  god- 
liness of  their  associates,  and  an  all 
pervading  influence  for  good  in  the 
community.  How  far  the  acquired 
can  modify  the  natural  is  not  the 
question  at  the  present;  the  result  is 
that  each  pupil  /las  his  personal 
equation,  and  yet  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  average  of  all,  if  so  be  we 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  the  aver- 
age. Granting  it  found,  those  pupils 
above  the  average  we  smile  upon, 
those  below  we  consign  to  frowns,  if 
not  to  a  worse  treatment. 

This  is  too  general,  and  I  must 
put  it  plainer.  No  teacher  is  such 
a  tyro  that  he  has  not  found  dull 
boys  and  precocious  boys  of  the 
same  age  and  in  the  same  class.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  compare  them  with 
the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  and  to  say 
that  in  the  long  race  the  slow  animal 
will  come  out  ahead.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fallacious.     The  rec- 
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task;  the  elder  retained  far  less  than 
the  younger,  who  never  seemed  to 
forget  anything  in  his  lessons,  and 
was  prepared  for  an  examination  at 
any  time,  as  the  older  was  not,  ex- 
cept after  a  review  almost  as  pains- 
taking as  the  original  study.  But 
even  in  his  case  a  residue  remained 
as  a  sort  of  nest  egg.  The  surround- 
ings of  both  were  precisely  the  same, 
except  that  the  parents  came  to  feel 
that  less  over-sight  was  necessary  in 
the  care  of  the  younger.  They  fur- 
nish a  clear  example  of  the  inborn 
"personal  equation."  It  is  proba- 
ble that  any  one  of  my  readers  can 
supply  instances  of  the  same  sort. 
Nay  more,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
any  large  family  may  not  supply 
several.  How  much  the  more 
likely  that  the  personal  equation 
will  prove  to  be  a  large  factor  in 
every  class  in  our  common  schools! 
What  I  have  written  of  pupils  ap- 
plies to  us,  as  teachers.  Some  of  us 
are  gifted  in  one  direction  and  lack- 
ing in  others.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  recognize  this  by  comparing  the 
teachers  we  have  been  under.  Each 
of  us  can  name  some  who  have 
stimulated  us  to  our  full  capacity, 
some  who  have  been  mere  task  mas- 
ters, and  others  who  have  been  in- 
cubuses. Happy  for  us,  if  our  con- 
science will  place  us  in  the  first 
class!  Happy  if  we  discern  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  our  pupils  and 
rightly  increase  or  diminish  it  as  far 
as  in  us  lies.  For,  be  it  said,  it  does 
not  altogether  lie  in  us;  surroundings 
are  often  more  potent  than  we  are. 
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But    whether    surroundings     are 
good  or  bad,  what  ought  we  to  do? 

All  that  I  have  written,  has  been 
of  little  effect  if  the  answer  does  not 
suggest  itself  at  once.  It  is  this: 
We  ought  to  study  the  natural  qual- 
ities of  our  students  so  as  to  obtain 
as  nearly,  as  is  possible  their  per- 
sonal equations.  By  so  doing,  we 
shall  be  in  condition  to  lead  the  dull 
into  fairer  paths,  to  stimulate  them 
to  renewed  exertions  and  to  gloss 
over  failures  with  justice,  tempered 
not  by  mercy,  but  by  knowledge. 
We  can  also  lead  the  bright,  not  by 
stimulating  them  to  over-work,  but 
by  guiding  them  so  that  their  abili- 
ties and  their  energies  may  have  full 
sway  and  an  open  field.  The  Pro- 
crustean bed  is  the  bed  of  the  aver- 
age, and  it  is  an  uncomfortable  one. 
Lopping  off  or  pulling  out  can 
hardly  be  resorted  to  with  safety  to 
the  victim. 

I  recognize,  as  fully  as  any  one 
can,  that  the  average  boy  is  the 
guide  to  our  plans  for  school  curric- 
ulums,  and  I  think  them  generally 


wise,because  necessary.  Neverthe- 
less, I  enter  a  plea  not  only  for 
those  above  the  average  l?ut  also  for 
those  below.  I  do  not  clearly  see 
how  these  two  classes  shall  be 
reached  except  by  the  judicious  es- 
timate of  the  teacher,  himself  liable 
to  personal  equation  in  his  judg- 
ment. If  this  could  be  allowed  for, 
help  might  come  by  advancing  more 
rapidly  than  their  years  warrant  the 
bright  and  precobious,  and  holding 
back  the  dull  until  the  studies  at- 
tempted were  mastered  and  they 
were  actually  prepared  for  a  higher 
grade.  But  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  for  large  classes  are  almost  in- 
superable. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  remedy  lies 
in  ourselves,  as  teachers.  We  should 
know  our  pupils,  as  far  as  possible, 
intimately, — their  good  qualities, 
their  bad  qualities,  in  short,  their 
personal  equations,  and  provide  for 
them  individually  as  seems  best  for 
the  interest  of  each  instead  of  the 
average  good  of  all. 


EVOLUTION  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  FACULTIES.     . 


NoTB:— This  chapter  from  Garvey's  lfanua2  qf 
Kvmum  OtOture  wUl  bear  more  than  one  reading. 
— Editok. 

We  can  add  no  faculty  to  the 
mind,  neither  can  we  essentially  al- 
ter the  power  by  which  it  grows  or 
the  mode  of  its  development.  The 
office  of  the  educator  is  to  take  care 
that  the  opening  mind  is  surrounded 
with    the    influences     adapted     to 


awaken  and  cherish  its  slumbering 
energies—  to  secure  for  the  inherent 
forces  the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  unfold  themselves  in  their 
natural  order.  That  they  do  not  all 
spring  into  active  existence  simulta- 
neously is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation; but  the  sequence  in  which 
they  unfold  themselves  has  not,  in 
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an  educational  point  of  view,  at- 
tracted that  attention  which  its  im- 
portance merits. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  perceptive 
faculties  must  be  considerably  de- 
veloped by  exercise  before  the  laws 
of  association  can  come  into  opera- 
tion, imagination  springs  from 
mental  qualities  which  are  exercised 
by  association;  reason  arises  out  of 
the  rapid  combination  of  all  kinds 
of  mental  states,  and  the  will  is 
gradually  built  up  out  of  varied  ex- 
periences. As  the  intellect  thus 
evolves  itself  out  of  the  simple  con- 
sciousness of  self- existence  separate 
from  things  perceived,  the  emotional 
nature  keeps  pace  with  it;  each 
stage  o^  progress  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  accompanied  with  an 
appropriate  expansion  and  diversity 
of  feeling;  for  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  canon  of  the  mind,  that  every 
thought  is  attended  by  its  emotional 
penumbra.  It  is  this  emotional  el- 
ement that  gives  us  whatever  power 
we  possess  over  the  minds  of  others; 
and  in  our  efforts  to  train  them  to 
full-grown  maturity  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  evolution  of  the  feel- 
ings. The  excitation  which  we  ap- 
ply to  the  intellectual  faculties  must 
come  to  them  through  the  emotions, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  such  as 
are  appropriate  to  each  particular 
stage  of  development  in  the  emo- 
tional consciousness.  If  we  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  natural  succession 
in  which  the  faculties  make  their 
appearance,  to  stimulate  to  preco- 
cious activity  powers  that  belong  to 


a  subsequent  period  of  growth,  we 
commit  a  double  error.  We  en-  .1^ 
deavor  to  act  upon  one  part  of  the  i*! 
mind  through  feelings  that  belongto  v^l 
another  part,  and  we  expose  the  :Xi 
tender  mental  susceptibilities  to  in-  -; 

fluences  for  which  they  are  yet  un-  ;.| 

prepared.     Like  children  too  eager  J 

to  see  the  beauty  of  the  rose  whilst 
it  is  yet  a  bud,  we  force  open  the        ;    ,; 
husk  that  envelops  it,  and  unroll  its 
delicate  petals  to  the  preniature  ac-  ■f^ 

tion  of  the   elements.     The  natural  '' 

result  of  this  must  be  to  impair  the 
force  of  growth,  and  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  either  permanent  deform-  ■ 

ity  or  for  rapid  decay,  ■'. 

The  physical  functions   must  be 
healthfully  discharged  in  order  that  ^ 

the  mind  may  operate  rightly.  The 
stimuli  that  excite  the  vital  forces 
and  build  by  the  material  frame  par- 
take of  its  nature;  the  excitations 
that  arouse  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  nature  most  also  be  of 
like  kind.  It  is  to  this  latter  pro- 
cess the  efforts  of  the  educator  are 
commonly  directed,  whilst  the 
former  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
thing  wholly  out  of  his  province. 
The  perfection  of  physical  growth 
is,  however,  just  as  important  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  final  pur- 
pose of  education,,  the  happiness 
of  the  individual,  as  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  mental  development.  In- 
deed, it  is  quite  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  a  thorough 
comprehensive  view  of  training. 
The  body,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is 
the  instrument  of  the  mind;  but  if 
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the  instrument  be  blunt,  or  imper- 
fect or  damaged,  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the 
agent  who  has  to  use  it.  The 
higher  and  truer  view  is,  that  what 
we  call  thought  and  feeling  are  the 
products  of  mind  and  body  con- 
jointly. Every  state  of  the  mind  is 
essentially  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  body.  When  the  vitality  of  the 
frame  is  low  the  intellect  sinks  with 
it,  and  the  emotions  become  gloomy 
and  monotonous;  when  the  physical 
health  is  good  and  the  nerves  well 
strung,  and  all  the  organs  well  sup- 
plied with  nervous  energy,  the  mind 
is  prompt,  vigorous,  apprehensive, 
and  the  feelings  are  bright  and  joy- 
ous. It  is  evident  therefore  that, 
even  with  regard  to  the  mind  alone, 
the  body  should  be  sedulously  at- 
tended to,  and  trained  to  the  exer- 
cise of  all  its  powers.  Taking  edu- 
cation in  its  commonest  acceptation, 
as  referring  to  the  mind  alone,  it 
implies  two  things— the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  and  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge. 

The  term  education  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  exclusively,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  is  distinguished 
from  that  process  by  the  term  in- 
struction; but  these  terms,  in  real- 
ity, only  indicate  two  sides  of  the 
same  indivisible  fact,  as  viewed 
from  different  points.  The  one  can 
not  take  place  without  the  other. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  and  like 
everything  that  possesses  progres- 
sive life,  is  subject  to   the  general 


law  that  makes  exercise  absolutely 
necessary  to  development  and  »-ig- 
or.  Now,  the  mind  exercises  it- 
self in  thinking  and  feeling,  and 
knowledge  supplies  the  matter  for 
thought  and  emotion;  therefore  it  is 
plain  that  the  communication  of 
knowledge  or  instruction  is  the  only 
means  the  teacher  possesses  for  ex- 
citing the  inherent  powers  of  the 
mind  to  that  activity  by  which  they 
unfold  themselves. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  prac- 
tical question.  What  are  the  most 
suitable  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction, so  as  to  produce  the  most 
complete  growth  of  the  faculties? 
To  be  able  to  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
educator  must  have,  in  the  first 
place,  a  knowledge  of  psychology, 
that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  substance  to  which 
he  undertakes  to  give  form  and  pol- 
ish. It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  be  able  to  classify  and  arrange 
the  various  phenomena  of  mind,  to 
be  ready  to  specify  the  relations  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  pass 
through  it  in  rapid  succession,-  he 
must  know  the  various  sources  from 
which  these  phenomena  flow,  the  in- 
nate powers  and  susceptibilities  from 
which  both  thoughts  and  feelings 
derive  their  character  and  relations. 
A  knowledge  of  mere  phenomena 
would  be  the  knowledge  of  a  virtu- 
oso, not  of  an  artist — a  knowledge 
of  effects,  not  of  causes.  Any  one 
may  admire  the  form  and  splendor 
of  a  rich  diamond,  but  only  the  in_ 
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genious  lapidary  can  tell  the  direc- 
.tions  in  which  it  is  fissile,  and  the 
lines  of  crystallization  that  must  be 
followed  to  produce  the  most  per- 
fect shape  and  the  greatest  brill- 
iancy of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

I     have     endeavored    to    supply 
this  knowledge.    I  have  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  general  type  of  mind, 
and  expounded  the  properties  that 
must  belong  to  it  in  varying  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  character  of 
each  individual.     It  will  be  for  the 
teacher  to  make  the  special  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  each  in- 
dividual    case,  as     it  '  comes    be- 
fore   him.      From    his    knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and 
the   order   in   which    they    disclose 
themselves,  the  educator  has  to  de- 
duce  the    forms   and    modes    into 
which  he  must  throw   his   instruc- 
tions so  that  the  nascent  powers  may 
be  gently  and  pleasantly  solicited, 
their  energies  called  forth,  and  their 
growth  promoted.     I  have  pointed 
out  methods  by  which  the  faculties 
may  be  reached,  and  their  strength 
elicited.     I   am   not   presumptuous 
enough  to  think  that  the  methods  I 
have  suggested  are  the  only  or  the 
best  methods  that  can  be  employed; 
I  have  been  more  desirous  of  indi- 
cating their  nature  truly  than  of  giv- 
ing  an    exhaustive    description    of 
their  details,  my  object  being  to  en- 
force the  only    view    of  education 
i«rhich  can  stand   the  test  of  reason, 
jaamely,    that    it     consists     wholly 
in.  waiting  upon  nature,  and  supply- 
ing  to   the   inherent  forces   of  the 


mind  their  appropriate  excitations. 

This  may  be  ihought  too  nar- 
row an  estimate  of  the  scope  of 
mental  culture,  but  it  leaves  a  wide 
field  for  the  genius  and  skill  of  the 
educator.  It  is  the  true  idea  of  all 
cultivation,  of  that  cultuSy  reverent 
observation  of  nature  which  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  wonders.  By  cul- 
tivation, that  is,  by  carefully  tend- 
ing its  inherent  qualities,  and  sup- 
plying to  them  the  right  stimulation 
and  nutrinient,the  wild  forest  bram- 
ble, once  stunted  in  growth  and 
bearing  a  few  acrid  berries,becomes 
a  flourishing  garden  tree  laden  with 
rich  nutritious  fruit.  The  plant 
which,  if  suffered  to  languish  jn  cold 
and  darkness,  would  hnve  soon  per- 
ished an  etiolated  and  scentless 
abortion,  on  being  brought  out  into 
warmth  and  light  recovers  its  vigor 
and  effloresces  into  beauty  in  its 
manifold  aspects  of  form,  and  col- 
or, and  fragrance. 

But  even  these  triumphs  of  cul- 
ture are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  mighty  changes  it  produces  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condition 
of  man.  From  the  barbarous  gloom 
of  the  savage  state  in  which  he  con- 
tended with  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
for  a  scanty  subsistence,  when  the 
urgency  of  the  appetites  was  his 
only  motive  to  action,  and  the  di- 
vine faculty  of  reason  had  shrunk 
to  a  mere  animal  instinct  wholly  em- 
ployed in  devising  and  effecting 
their  gratification,  when  the  past 
and  the  future  were  alike  dead 
blanks,  yielding  neither  instruction 
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nor  hope,  and  the  present  a  dim 
spot  on  which  he  stood  isolated, 
groping  blindly  around  him,  he  has 
been  raised  into  a  region  of  ethereal 
light.  The  action  of  favorable  in- 
fluences upon  his  innate  powers  has 
expanded  them  to  a  dominion  al- 
most supreme  over  material  na- 
ture, has  raised  up  reason  from  its 
prostrate  condition,  and  irradiated 
his  whole  being  with  that  clear  con- 
ception of  the  purposes  of  life  which 
constitute  the  very  light  of  truth — 
has  expanded  the  range  of  intellect- 
ual vision  over  the  past,  and  ena- 
bled him,  with  almost  prophetic 
power,  to  anticipate  the  future — has 
elevated  him  above  the  changes  of 
time  by  awakening  his  faith  and 
trust  in  the  divine  promise  of  a  no- 
bler, more  perfect  life  to  come. 

Conceived  in  this  view  education 
is  the  most  important  work  in  which 
man  can  be  engaged,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  educator  the  loftiest 
of  all  callings.  In  proportion  as  our 
views  of  the  profession  are  raised, 
however,  the  demand  that  the  pro- 
fessors shall  be  duly  qualified  be- 
comes more  imperative.  We  should 
not  dream  of  entrusting  a  precious 
stone,  or  even  a  piece  of  rare  wood 
which  we  desired  to  have  fashioned 
after  any  design,  to  a  person  who 
knew  nothing  or  little  of  their  prop- 
erties, or  of  the  instruments  and 
methods  by  which  they  were  to  be 
wrought.  Surely  if  skill  and  knowl- 
edge be  necessary  in  such  cases, 
they  must  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  moulding  of  the  mind,  com- 


pared with  which  all  material  treas- 
ures are  absolutely  valueless.  Things 
are  only  precious  as  the  mind  is 
able  to  feel  their  worth;  they  sup- 
ply the  m^ans  of  happiness,  but  the 
fountain  of  happiness  is  the  mind  it- 
self, and  he  who  knows  how  to  un- 
seal it  is  a  greater  benefactor  than 
he  who  bestows  millions,  or  pro- 
duces the  sublimest  creations  of 
material  art. 

The  mind  is  at  every  instant  of  its 
wakeful  activity  engaged  in  one  or 
more  of  three  ways — it  is  either  ac- 
quiring knowledge,    or   elaborating 
its   acquisitions,     o^    applying    the 
knowledge  it  has  acquired  to  prac- 
tical purposes.  *  All  these  operations 
may  be,  and  indeed  generally  are, 
going  on  simultaneously;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  one  of  them  always 
predominates  according  to  circum- 
stances, calling  into   action  appro- 
priate  powers,    and   abs<5rbing   the 
larger  share  of  mental  energy,  while 
the  other  operations  become  for  the 
time     subordinate    and     collateral. 
This  will  appear  plainly  after  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  the  operation  of 
our  own  minds  when  engaged  in  the 
study  of  some  practical  subject.     At 
first  our  chief  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  the  acquisition   of   a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  con- 
ditions of  the  matter  before  us;   but 
even   while   acquiring    this    knowl- 
edge, we  partially  analyze,  and  com- 
pare, and  arrange  its  elements,  and 
are   conscious  of   the   purposes   of 
utility  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied.    When  our  knowledge  of  the 
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elements  of  the  subject  has  reached 
3.  certain  degree  of  completeness, 
the  acquisitive  energy  begins  to  sub- 
side, the  process  of  elaboration  be- 
<:oaies  predominant,  and  the  practi- 
cal uses  of  the  study  rise  more 
distinctly  to  view.  When  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  have  been 
arranged  into  some  practical  system, 
the  elaborate  prooess  in  its  turn  sub- 
sides, and  gives  place  to  that  of 
practical  application.  The  two 
iormer  processes  do  not,  however, 
wholly  ceasej  for  even  in  this  final 
stage  of  practical  mental  effort  the 
mind  continues  to  accumulate  and 
arrange,though  with  inferior  energy. 
This  example  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  a  single  instance  is  an  ex- 
act paradigm  of  the  whole  life.  It 
exemplifies  very  clearly  the  order  in 
which  the  faculties  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  general  character 
of  the  entire  period  of  mental  activ- 
ity considered  as  the  subject  of  an 
educational  process  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  aim  at  a 
symmetrical  division  of  human  life 
into  distinct  educational  periods. 
"We  may,  however,  arfiim  that  there 
.are  three  periods  in  the  life  of  every 
individual  who  reaches  maturity, 
<:orresponding  with  the  three  pro- 
<;esses  that  'have  been  mentioned. 
"These  periods,  it  is  true,  may  vary 
as  to  their  duration  indifferent  indi- 
viduals, but,  whether  they  com- 
mence sooner  or  later,  they  will  be 
found  to  charactea-ize  the  whole 
mental  life.      They  are: 


t.  The  acquisitive  period.  This 
period  embraces  the  earliest  portion 
of  every  one's  existence.  During 
its  continuance  perceptiveness  pre- 
dominates, and  the  chief  function 
of  the  mind  is  to  receive  those  im- 
pressions which  constitute  the  ele- 
ments of  future  knowledge.  Almost 
the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  is  at 
first  absorbed  by  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, and  the  emotional  susceptibil- 
ity is  nearly  limited  to  the  simple 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  espe- 
cially to  those  arising  from  the  com- 
mon sensibility. 

2.  The  period  of  elaboration. 
During  this  period  the  principles  of 
iterativeness,  retentiveness,  persist- 
ency, and  colligativeness,  acquire 
strength,  and  the  capacity  for  feel- 
ing is  gready  enlarged,  the  various 
associations  of  thought  that  spring 
from  these  qualities  become  more 
consistent  and  tenacious.  The  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning,  analysis,  and 
classification,  employ  a  larger  share 
of  mental  energy  than  mere  percep- 
tive acquisition;  and  the  simple 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain  ex- 
pand into  curiosity,  wonder,  terror, 
and  the  more  intelligent  affections 
founded  on  sympathy. 

3.  The  practical  period.  This 
period  embraces  the  maturity  of 
life,  when  its  actual  business  gives 
the  leading  direction  to  both  acqui- 
sition and  reason  without  diminish- 
ing either.  The  volitional  powers 
now  predominate;  the  mind  ap- 
proaches its  full  development,  and 
reason,  guided  by  experience,directs 

and  the  will. 
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LITERATURE  IN  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 


How  '^Snowbound"  May  be  Used  to  the  Best  Advantage  by  Pupils  in 
THE  Reading  Classes  in  Grammar  School  Grades. 


BY    MRS.    ELEANOR    ROGERS    PLUM. 


I.     A  General  Method, 
(i)     Each  pupil   should    possess 
the  book  he  uses. 

(2)  He  should  also  own  a  note- 
book, in  which  to  write  references 
to  other  authors,  or  to  other  pro- 
ductions by  the  same  author. 

(3)  Previous  to  recitation  the 
teacher  writes  references  on  the 
board. 

(4)  Pupils  copy  and  search  out 
same. 

(5)  Talk  the  above  over  with 
the  class,  and  draw  out  all  ideas 
and  acquired  information  as  far  as 
possible. 

(6)  Both  teacher  and  pupils 
should  study  the  reading  selection 
thoroughly,  and 

(7)  Understand  all  unusual  terms 
and  phrases  and  new  words. 

(8)  Advise  pupils  to  talk  with 
parents,  friends  and  older  pupils 
about  their  lesson;  thus  many  new 
thoughts  will  be  likely  to  come  to 
them. 

(9)  Choose  a  subject  as  a  nu- 
cleus and  around  it  gather  thoughts 
from  as  many  sources  as  possible. 
Invade  the  realms  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  biography — 
anything  from  which  you  can  de- 
rive more  information.  Give  wide 
range  to  the  lesson. 


(Prize  Awarded.) 

(10) 


Do    not    carry    nor    drive- 
your   class;    lead   them,    but    keep 
things  lively;  have  no  slow  dragging 
work. 

(11)  Be  interested  yourself,  and 
you'll  be  interesting;  feel  what  you 
want  your  pupils  to  feel. 

(12)  Give  a  few  interesting  an- 
ecdotes concerning  the  author;  have 
the  class  tell  his  characteristics, 
home,  birthplace,  rank,  place  of  ed- 
ucation, etc. 

(13)  Place  a  stencil  picture  of  the 
author  on  the  board.  (Expense  of 
stencil,  loc.) 

(^14)  Let  pupils  make  selections 
from  reading,  each  selection  to  be 
the  prettiest  quotation,  in  the  choos- 
er's opinion,  and  let  him  tell  why  it 
is  so. 

(15)  Require  written  copies  of 
these  selections,  each  accompanied 
by  the  pupil's  name;  discuss  these 
quotations  in  the  class.  By  asking 
for  written  copies,  the  probability 
of  weak  Susie  choosing  a  particular 
passage  because  strong  Nell  has 
done  so,  will  be  avoided,  and  Susie 
will  have  done  her  own  thinking. 

(16)  Commit  portions   to  mem- 
ory and  review  occasionally. 

(17)  Write  an  analytical  outline 
of  lesson. 


w-  '  * 
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(i8)  Reproduce  lesson  in  prose, 
if  it  be  a  poem  studied. 

II.  Application  of  this  Method 
to  Whittier's  "Snowbound." 

(i)  Stencil  sketch  of  Whittieron 
the  board. 

(2)  Scene  on  the  board  illustrat- 
ing the  first  four  lines. 

(3)  Cause  of  lengthening  and  short- 
ening of  days  in  different  seasons, 
and  number  of  hours  or  months  in 
various  latitudes. 

(4)  Cause  of  circles  or  halos. 

(5)  Cause  of  storms  and  forma- 
tion of  snow. 

(6)  Refer  to  Emerson's  '*Snow 
Storm,"  and  compare  with  ''Snow- 
bound." 

(7)  Read  ''The  Snowflake,"  by 
Hannah  Gould,  "It  Snows,"  by  Mrs. 
Hale,  "The  Snowstorm,"  by  Thomp- 
son, and  "Beautiful  Snow,"  and  that 
most  beautiful  of  word  pictures, 
"Snow  Falling,"  by  J.  J.  Pratt. 

(8)  Talk  about  personification, 
based  upon: 

"We  heard  the  roar 
Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore." 

Refer  to  Longfellow's  "Building 
of  the  Ship,"  and  his  prelude,  in 
which  he  says: 

'^Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree, 

3^  ^F  ^F  ^r  •^ 

His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  green  leaves  over  me. 
Clapped  their  tiny  hands,"  etc. 
Also  refer  to  "The  Muses,"  and 

"Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,"  etc. 
(9)      "Meanwhile     we     did     our 

nightly     chorus."      Reference,    "A 


Boy  on  the  Farm,"  by  Charles  D. 
Warner. 

(10)  Snowstorms  in  various  lati- 
tudes, glaciers,  avalanches,  icebergs, 
ice-palaces,  snow-houses,  snow  cov- 
ered mountains,  tourists  among  the 
Alj^s,  hospices  and  St. Bernard  dogs. 

(11)  Explain  or  have  explained: 
(a)  "Nature's  geometric  signs,"  {b) 
"hoary  meteor,"  (/)  "glistening 
wonder,"  {d)  "universe  of  sky  and 
snow,"  {e)  "Chinese  roof,"  (/) 
"Pisa's  leaning  miracle."  Show 
class  picture  of  it,  or  illustrate  on 
board. 

(12)  Blackboard  sketch  of: 

"Strange  domes  and  towers, 

Rose  up,"  etc. 
^j^^     4(     *     ♦     "Made  a  tunnel 

walled,"  etc.  Reference  to  Hoosac, 
St.  Gothard's  and  the  proposed 
tunnel  under  the  Thames,  also  the 
one  from  Detroit  to  Canada. 

(14)  Aladdin's  story. 

(15)  Sixth  stanza  illustrated  by 
blackboard  sketch  of  fireplace. 

Reference  to  witches  in  "Mac- 
beth," and  to  witches  in  some  of 
our  early  colonial  days,  and  to  the 
Quakers'  sufferings  through  the  be- 
lief in  witchcraft.  Whittier  a  Quaker. 
His  poems  on  witchcraft,  viz:  "The 
Witch    of   Wenham,"    "Mary   Gar- 
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(16)  Point  out  the  beauty  in 
stanza  7. 

(i  7)  Procure  a  silhouette  to  show 
in  connection  with  stanza  8.  Also 
read  "My  Playmate,"  by  Whittier, 
in  reference  to  "October's  Wood" 
in  same  stanza. 
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(i8)  Compare  stanza  9  with  Ten- 
nyson's *'In  Memoriam,"  Bryant's 
^ 'Death  of  the  Flowers,"  Byron's 
* 'Adieu  to  my  Native  Land,"  and 
Carleton's  ''Old  Settler's  Story," 
and  note  the  vein  of  loneliness  run- 
ning through  it  all. 

(19)  Note  the  comfort  the  au- 
thor finds  in,  "Life  is  ever  Lord  of 
Death,"  in  stanza  9. 

(20)  Geographical  and  histor- 
ical allusions,  in  stanza  10. 

(21)  Stanza  11,  comment  upon 
ancient  manner  of  making  material 
for  clothing,  and  give  an  idea  of 
such  factories  or  mills  as  are  at  Law- 
rence and  Lowell. 

(22)  Stanza  12.  Read  Genesis 
22:1-13. 

(23)  Stanza  13.  Refer  to  "Wal- 
den  Pond,"  and  "Maine  Woods," 
by-Thoreau.  Also,  to  such  men  as 
Aggassiz,  Bartram,  Linnaeus,  etc. 
For  last  lines  in  same  verse,  com- 
pare with  the  author's  "Barefoot 
Boy." 

(24)  Note  the  pathos  in  stanzas 
14,  15  and  16.  In  stanza  16,  read 
Lowell's  "June"  from  "The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,"  with 

"All  the  hills 
Stretched  green    to   June's   un- 
clouded sky." 
Commit    to    memory     selections 
from  these  stanzas. 

(25)  Stanza  17.  Will  Carleton's 
"The  Schoolmaster's  Guests,"  and 
Alice  Gary's  "Our  Schoolmaster." 
Story  of  Araxes  and  Olympus.  Re- 
fer to  "Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp,"by 
Whittier. 


(26)  Comments  on  Civil  War 
with  stanza  18. 

(27)  Shakespeare's  "Taming  the 
Shrew,"  in  stanza  19. — "Petruchio's 
Kate." 

(28)  Moralize  on 

"It  is  not  ours  to  separate 
The  tangled  skein  *  *  *  * 
But  he  who  knows  our  frailties," 

etc. 
Stanza  20,     References,  "Lend  a 
Hand,"    "Life's   Race."     Romans, 
15  th  chapter. 

(29)  Compare  last  lines  in  stanza 
21,  with  Tennyson's  "Passing  of 
Arthur,"  "I  heard  the  waters  lap- 
ping on  the  crag."  Also  compare 
with  Whittier's  "Sea  Dream." 

(30)  Beauty  in  stanza  22. 

(31)  Charity  in  stanza  23.  Talk 
upon  the  thought  conveyed  in  last 
lines. 

(32)  In  stanza  24,  discuss  the 
state  of  literature  now  and  in  colon- 
ial days.  First  newspapers,  mail 
routes,  and  manner  of  carrying 
mail. 

(33)  Benefits  and  pleasures  in 
reading  stanza  25. 

(34)  Stanza  26. 

"Clasp,  Angel  of  the  backward 
look." 

Read  Miss  Muloch's  "Angel  Az- 
rael."  Consult  "Names  of  Fiction" 
in  the  dictionary  for  information 
concerning  Azrael. 

(35)  Compare  last  lines  of  poem 
with  "My  Playmate"  by  Whittier. 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
class  read  the  references  before  read- 
ing the   poem  in  class;  then   have 
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long  friendly  chats  upon  the  lesson. 
Also  learn  the  meaning  of  difficult 
words  before  coming  to  class. 

Shakespeare  or  Milton  is  too  dif- 


ficult for  the  pupil  to  understand, 
therefore  the  teacher  may  give  the 
class  the  information  required, in. his 
own  language. 


THE  COMING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Cbnnb.  at  Unlontown,  Ohio,  Hu 
The  Sunday  School  is  only  one 
factor  in  moral  education;  yet  so 
great  are  its  possibilities,  that  I  be- 
lieve if  every  other  organization 
were  overthrown  it  would  fill  the 
place  of  them  all.  No  man  can  weigh 
or  measure,  or  even  fairly  estimate, 
the  great  moral  influence  of  the  Sun- 
day School. 

The  two  countries  in  which  the 
Sunday  School  has  had  its  fullest 
development  are  Great  Britain  and 
:he  United  States,  and  these  prob- 
ibly  send  out  more  missionaries  and 
lo  more  philanthropic  and  humani- 
arian  work  than  all  the  other  coun- 
ries  of  the  world. 

A  recent  French  writer,  after  a 
:areful  study  of  American  institu- 
ions,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
'the  cause  above  all  others  which 
las  made  the  American  what  he  is, 
nd  his  nation  so  successful  and 
rogressive,  is  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
titution  which  they  call  the  Sab- 
ath  School,  and  which  they  have 
arried  to  great  perfection." 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  best 
ity  Sunday  Schools  have  attained  a 
igb  stage  of  development.  Some 
F  them  are  almost  ideal  in  organi- 


Cooientlon  ot  ToKsranu  Clawls.  Bttonned 
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zation,  course  of  study,  methods  of 
instruction,  music,  appliances  — a 
veryparadise  of  childhood."  There 
seems  little  to  prophesy  concerning 
the  city  Sunday  School  of  the  Fu- 
ture, save  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
progressive.  It  will  plant  its  mis- 
sion schools  and  gather  in  the  neg- 
lected children  as  it  has  been  doing. 
Its  influence  will  be  felt  more  and 
more  in  legislative  halls,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  will  be  ex- 
tended for  the  more  efficient  protec- 
tion and  education  of  all  children. 
The  city  tenement  house,  with  all  its 
pauperism,  ignorance,  and  crime, 
must  go. 

The  new  century  is  to  see  a  won- 
derful moral  development,  and  the 
Sunday  School  will  have  no  small 
part  in  it.  The  good  seed  sown  these 
past  years,  sometimes  in  unpromising 
soil,  begins  to  give  promise  of  a 
rich  harvest.  Public  opinion  regard- 
ing the  training  of  human  souls  is  un- 
dergoing great  change.  We  already 
have  an  earnest  of  the  liberal 
things  that  the  future  will  provide 
for  the  instruction  and  up-building 
of  its  youth.  The  Sunday  School  is 
seconded  and  supplemented  by  the 
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free  public  kindergartens  which 
many  cities  are  establishing;  and 
with  these  two  God-given  agencies 
co-operating,  the  children  will  be 
gathered  and  shielded. 

The  coming  Sunday  School  will 
grow  and  develop  into  a  great  power 
for  good,  keeping  pace  with  all 
other  agencies  for  the  elevation  of 
mankind.  Its  purifying  and  refin- 
ing influence  will  be  felt  in  all  other 
educational  institutions,  tending  to 
unify  and  harmonize  the  education 
of  the  race.  The  distinction  some- 
times made  between  moral  education 
and  secular  education  will  not  be  a 
wide  one.  Col.  Parker  has  well 
said  that  all  true  knowledge  and  all 
right  education  are  intrinsically 
moral.  It  might  be  added  that  all 
education  should  be  religious  and  all 
religion  should  be  educative. 

When  the  English  Puritan  came 
to  America's  shores,  he  planted  the 
school-house  side  by  side  with  the 
meeting-house,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  nearly  accurate  to  say  he 
planted  the  school  within  the 
church.  When  the  German  Luth- 
eran  and  German  Reformed  pioneers 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  they  did  the 
same,  and  the  minister  was  the 
school-master,  and  the  Bible  the 
only  reading  book.  And  when  Penn- 
sylvania was  adopting  her  free 
school  system,  the  most  powerful 
opposition  she  had  to  meet  was 
from  the  German  Lutheran  and  Ger- 
man Reformed  churches,  who  held 
that  education  must  not  be  secular- 
ized  and   that   the   public    schools 


would  only  make  rascals  of  the 
young  people.  The  matter  dragged 
along  for  years;  a  new  generation 
had  to  grow  up  and  be  slowly  edu- 
cated to  the  public  school  idea. 
The  public  school  was  an  untried 
experiment  then,  and  these  people 
had  some  grounds  for  their  fears. 

The  public  school  has  come   to 
stay.     This  country  will  never  ex- 
change the  public  free   school   for 
the  parochial  school,  yet  we  are,  I 
think,  going  back  to  some  of  the  old 
ideas.  We  cannot  educate  one  set  of 
faculties  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oth- 
ers. The  Sunday  School  of  the  future 
will  unite  with  the  public  school  in  de- 
manding an  ''all  round"  education. 
In  our  efforts  to  throw  off  the  pa- 
rochial  yoke,    we    have     in    some 
measure  lost  sight  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  moral  training,  and    a 
good  many  teachers  have  seemed  to 
feel  that  when  their  pupils  are  able 
to  solve  their  problems  in  arithme- 
tic, locate  the  countries   and  their 
capitals,  and  analyze  and  parse  their 
sentences,    they   have  "fulfilled  the 
whole  law."     The  pendulum  of  dis- 
content is   swinging   in  all  depart- 
ments of  life.     It  reached  the  limit 
of  its  arc  in  one  direction  when  the 
Bible  and  the   catechism  were  dis- 
placed from  the  schools,  and  now  it 
is  swinging  back,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for   ethical    training    in    the 
public    school     curriculum.       And 
just   as   educators   are    discovering 
that   the   study  of  science  without 
spiritual  culture  is  narrow  and  ab- 
normal, so  Sunday  School  workers 
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are  finding  out  that  exclusive  spirit- 
ual instruction  is  also  narrow  and 
incomplete. 

My  prophecy  is  that  the  coming 
Sunday  School  will  broaden  its  cur- 
riculum so  as  to  include  more  of  lit- 
erature .and  science  in  the  instruc- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  the  Chau- 
tauqua idea,  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  dispel  ignorance  and  narrow  sec- 
tarianism. It  commends  the  study 
of  the  works  as  well  as  the  word  of 
God,  and  in  all  its  lessons  in  litera- 
ture, history,  and  science,  the  motto 
is,  '*Let  us  keep  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  the  midst."  The  coming 
Sunday  School  will  lead  the  way  out 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  along  the 
streams,  and  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
with  Bible  in  hand  will  "study  the 
word  and  works  of  God."  The  lit- 
tle child  and  the  youth,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old,  will  together  learn 
to  recognize  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
leaves,  in  the  roar  of  the  waves,  in 
hum  of  insects  and  the  song  of 
birds:  will  see  God's  smile  in  the 
grass  and  flowers,  and,  in  the  ever 
changing  form  and  tint  of  clouds; 
and  will  feel  God's  breath  in  the 
sunshine  and  wind. 

The  Sunday  School  of  the  future 
will  be  properly  graded,  with  a  care- 
fully arranged  course  of  study  and  a 
certificate  on  completion.  It  will 
also  demand  trained  teachers  with 
ability  to  apply  the  principles  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  the 
most  skilful  teachers  will  have 
charge  of  the  primary  department. 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  normal  de- 


partment for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  teachers.  The  man  or 
woman  in  charge  of  this  department 
will  not  only  know  the  Bible,  but 
will  have  broad  and  accurate  schol- 
arship and  a  wide  range  of  histor- 
ical and  literary  knowledge,  together 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

The  pupils  of  the  coming  Sunday 
School  will  know  something  about 
the  Bible.  The  International  Les- 
son System,  excellent  as  it  is,  has 
been  misused,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  young  people  whose  study  of 
the  Bible  has  been  of  the  patchwork, 
crazy-quilt  style.  They  have  not 
read  it  chapter  by  chapter  and  book 
by  book,  as  our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers did,  but  have  been  content  with 
skimming  over  the  picked  portions 
as  presented  in  the  lesson  leaves. 
Some  weeks  ago,  when  our  lessons 
started  in  the  Book  of  Job,  a  young 
lady  of  this  county,  soon  to  graduate 
from  a  city  high  school,  and  who 
has  always  been  a  Sunday  School 
scholar,  exclaimed,  **The  Book  of 
Job!  Why,  I  never  knew  there  was 
such  a  book  in  the  Bible!" 

The  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  Sun- 
day School,  nor  in  the  public 
school,  nor  is  it  read  aloud  in  the 
home  as  formerly.  How  many  per- 
sons in  this  audience,  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five, could 
stand  up  and  even  name  the  books 
of  the  Bible?  How  many  of  them 
could  tell  the  story  of  Ruth  or  of 
Esther  intelligently?  How  many 
could  repeat    one    of   the    psalms? 
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How  many  could  tell  where  to  find 
the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount? 

I  have  said  that  we  are  to  go  back 
to  some  of  the  old  customs,  and  one 
of  them  is  Bible  reading  in  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  another  is  commit- 
ting Bible  verses  to  memory.  So 
great  an  authority  as  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale  says,  "When  I  was  a  boy, 
we  had  a  Sunday  School  lesson  to 
learn,  and  we  learned  it  the  same  as 
any  other  lesson,  and  all  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  that  I  can  now 
repeat  verbatim  are  those  I  learned 
before  I  was  fourteen." 

Those  who  do  not  store  their 
minds  with  verses,  songs,  and  mem- 
ory gems  in  early  life,  never  do  it. 
I  remember  with  pleasure  that  when 
a  child  in  Sunday  School  I  com- 
mitted five  Testament  verses  for  a 
blue  ticket, and  I  worked  hard  to  get 
five  blue  tickets,  so  that  I  could  ex- 
change them  for  a  red  ticket,  and 
when  I  had  five  red  tickets,  which 
meant  the  memorizing  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  verses,  I  could 
exchange  them  for  a  pretty  card  to 
keep.  And  I  do  not  blush  to  own 
that  down  in  my  home  among  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  there  is 
a  little  box  full  of  those  Sunday 
School  cards  in  an  old  trunk,  and 
none  of  you  have  money  enough  to 
buy  them. 

Whilst  the  Sunday  School 
will  continue  to  be  a  place 
of  instruction  and  entertainment, 
principally  for  the  young,  it  will  be- 


come more  and  more  a  place  of 
worship  also,  and  the  coming  Sun- 
day School  will  teach  more  rever- 
ence than  its  predecessor,  so  that 
the  ptoverbial  rudeness  and  irrever- 
ence of  American  children  will  no 
longer  be  cast  up  to  us  by  foreigners. 

The  coming  Sunday  School  every- 
where will  have  a  library — a  great, 
big  library,  and  it  will  be  open 
seven  days  of  the  week  instead  of 
only  one.  This  library  will  contain 
books  on  science  and  history  as  well 
as  theology  and  religion.  It 
will  also  contain  Bible  dictionaries, 
commentaries,  and  cyclopedias,  an- 
cient histories  and  geographies,  so 
that  pupils  can  get  help  in  studying 
the  lessons,  tx  will  contain  the 
choicest  general  literature,  poetry, 
fiction  and  biography,  suited  to  all 
ages  and  capacities. 

Let  me  state  in  closing  thatwe  have 
an  example  in  this  village  of  Union- 
town  of  what  the  coming  Sunday 
School  may  do  in  one  direction.  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  this  village 
for  several  years,  and  have  watched 
with  anxious  interest  the  moral 
progress  of  the  community,  and  I 
find  that  in  this  whole  school  dis- 
trict and  for  some  distance  outside 
of  it  there  is  not  one  child  who  is 
old  enough  to  walk  to  Sunday 
School  that  does  not  go.  There  is 
not  one  child  to  be  found  upon  the 
streets  of  this  village  during  the 
hours  of  Sunday  School.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  the  coming  Sunday 
School  to  do  better  than  that. 
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Again  the  annual  teachers'  insti- 
tute, with  all  its  possibilities  of  en- 
riching and  inspiring  the  teachers 
and  uplifting  the  people,  is  at  hand. 
If  the  teacher  is  the  true  state- 
builder  as  well  as  character- builder, 
the  importance  of  these  annual 
training  schools  for  teachers  cannot 
easily  be  overestimated.  In  a  re- 
cent tribute  to  a  noble  teacher,  Prof. 
David  Swing,  Chicago's  most  noted 
preacher,  says,  "when  a  nation  came 
asking  society  to  govern  itself,  it 
carae  demanding  universal  intelli- 
gence. A  monarchy  may  mean  the 
intelligence  of  one  man,  but  a  re- 
public means  the  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  whole  people.  The 
moment  a  nation  was  founded  the 
schoolmaster  began  to  assume  a  use- 
fulness beyond  that  of  a  general  in 
the  army;  for  the  nation  could  not 
live  by  bayonets,  but  only  by  pub- 
lic enlightenment.  The  greatness 
of  the  naiion  depends  wholly  upon 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
individual  citizen.  Such  a  national 
fact  soon  created  a  great  profession. 
If  one  goes  back  one  hundred  years. 


he  finds  three  learned  pursuits — 
the  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  In 
the  old  world  the  army  was  also  a 
path  of  fame.  In  the  limits  of 
the  last  fifty  years  there  has 
been  a  new  and  vast  profession — 
that  of  the  teacher.  If  one  will 
count  the  millions  of  money  which 
each  state  of  the  union  is  spending 
on  public  education,  if  one  will  note 
the  rapid  founding  and  rising  of  col- 
leges and  great  schools,  schools 
which  are  appearing  as  if  by  magic 
all  along  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
New  England—  one  will  feel  that 
the  age  of  the  school-teacher  has  at 
last  come, " 

Many  of  our  teachers  receive  no 
special  training  for  this  most  impor- 
tant of  all  work  except  that  received 
in  the  teachers'  institnte.  Many 
will  attend  the  institute  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  as  they  are  preparing 
to  teach  their  first  school.  What 
should  the  institute  do  for  teachers? 
It  should  give  them  higher  and 
clearer  views  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  chil- 
nature,  a  greater  love  for  children 
and  young  people,  a  higher  ideal  of 
the  teacher's  worth  and  work,  a  new 
impulse  and  inspiration  to  do  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  in  their  care. 

It  is  a  favorite  thought  of  the 
writer  that  the  institute  should  also 
be  a  sort  of  educational  convention 
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to  reach  the  masses  of  people,  de- 
veloping a  higher  educational  senti- 
ttient,bringing  the  people  into  closer 
co-operation  and  sympathy  with  the 
teacher  and  the  school,  thus  might- 
ily increasing  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  homes.  In  Ohio,  the  success 
of  the  institutfc  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  spirit  and  efficiency 
of  the  executive  committee,  which 
often  includes  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institute.  If  tlie  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  public- 
spirited  and  large-souled,  anxious 
to  uplift  and  ennoble  the  people,  the 
institute  will  bring  rich  blessing  to 
both  teachers  and  patrons  of  the 
schools.  First  of  all,  the  commit- 
tee should  be  wise  in  securing  the 
instructors  and  evening  lecturers. 
Only  men  and  women  of  unques- 
tioned moral  character  and  exem- 
plary lives,  pure,  helpful  and  in- 
spiring, should  be  teachers  of 
teachers.  Tremble, then, oh  teacher 
of  teachersi  for  not  only  does  your 
teaching  and  your  influence  rob  or 
enrich  the  teachers,  but  through 
them  you  curse  or  bless  every  child, 
every  home  that  comes  within  the 
circle  of  their  power  and  influence. 
Fresh  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  come  these   inspiring  lines: 

''Teacher   of  teachers,  yours  the 

task. 

Noblest  that  noble  mind  can  ask. 

High  up  Ionia's  marmorous  mount, 

To  watch,  to  guard  the  sacred  fount 

That  feeds  the  stream  below; 
To   guide    the    hurrying  flood    that 
fills 


A  thousand  silvery  rippling  rills. 
In  ever  widening  flow. " 

And  the  place  to  hold  the  institute 
is  to  be  selected.     It  should  be  a 
quiet  place  that    all   the   exercises 
may  be    impressive,  a  school  room 
with  good  blackboard  and  desks  for 
the  day  work,  a  hall,  or  often  better, 
a  church  building,  for  the  evening 
lectures.     Advertise   thoroughly    in 
papers.     Get  the  ministers  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  churches.     Make  most 
careful  preparation  for  this  most  im- 
portant occasion  of  the  year.    Have 
a  committee  to  assist  teachers  to  get 
good  boarding  places  and  to  meet 
teachers   at  the   trains.      Make    an 
earnest  effort  to  have  all  the  teach- 
ers there  when  the  institute  opens. 
Urge  them    to   come   intending    to 
stay   until    the    close.     Get  county 
examiners    to    attend    the    institute 
themselves  and  to  give  special  credit 
in    their   examinations   to    teachers 
who  attend  the  institute   the  entire 
time.     Have  a  reunion  or  social   on 
the  first  evening  of  the  institute,hav- 
ing  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  town 
welcome    the   teachers  publicly,  re- 
sponses by   instructors  and  leading 
teachers,    good    music,    meeting    of 
old  teachers,  greeting  the  new  ones, 
etc.     Arrange  for  a  directors*  day — 
Thursday  afternoon  is  the  custom  in 
Pennsylvania.     Get  all  the  directors 
in  the  county  out  for  that  occasion; 
if  •  possible,  have  addresses    by   the 
instructors  on  duties  of  directors  as 
tothebuildings,grounds,etc.,and  dis- 
cussion by  the  directors  and  others. 
In  some  states  the  directors  have  a 
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separate  meeting  to  discuss-  their 
work.  In  all  these  meetings  and 
sessions  of  the  institute  there  shou)d 
be  good  music,  usually  singing  by 
an.  There  should  be  a  leader  of 
music.  The  local  talent  should  be 
used  for  extra  music  for  the  evening 
lectures,  and  occasionally  in  the  in- 
stitutes. The  new  executive  com- 
mittee should  announce  plans  for 
holding  educational  mass  meetings  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  These  mass 
meetings  may  be  in  connection  with 
the  monthly  or  quarterly  teachers' 
association.  Our  greatest  need  is 
higher  educational  sentiment  among 
the  people. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  shall 
carry  th^  best  .impressions  to  their 
homes  and  schools,  the  institute 
must  close  in  an  impressive  manner. 


If  many  must  go  on  early  after- 
noon trains  Friday,  it  is  better  to 
close  the  institute  at  noon.  Arrange 
to  elect  officers  in  the  morning  of 
the  last  day.  The  election  should 
be  dignified,  no  jangling.  It  should 
occupy  as  little  of  the  time  as 
possible. 

Business  is  finished,  announce- 
ments are  made,  earnest  closing 
words  are  spoken  by  the  instructors, 
an  appropriate  and  impressive  song 
is  sung  by  the  institute,  benediction 
is  pronounced,  and  an  institute  that 
has  richly  blessed  many  hearts  ex- 
ists only  in  the  memory  of  those 
whose  lives  it  has  ennobled  and  in- 
spired. 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven. 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God; 
But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes. 

—Mn,  Browning. 

Columbus^  O, 


PRIMARY  WORK.     II. 


BY    MRS.     ELEANOR    ROGERS    PLUM,    FAIRLAWN,   O. 


You  must  not  be  discouraged,  if 

one  thing    has    to    be  told    several 

times  over    to    your    little   people. 

Have  patience,  and  when  the  first 

few     lessons    are    successfully    and 

thoroughly  done^  no  other  will  prove 

very    difficult,  and  the   intelligence 

with  which  the  pupils  will  work  and 

investigate  will  many   times    repay 

you  for  your  efforts.     And  then  one 

feels  such  a  happy  tiredness  when  it 

arises  from  work  culminating  in  real 

success. 


Many  teachers  say,  ''Well,  I  can 
not  draw."  I  say,  "Yes,  you  can; 
perhaps  you  may  not  qui/£  equal 
Reuben  or  Rosa  Bonheur  in  artistic 
skill,  but  the  pupils  will  find  no 
fault  with  you  on  that  account. 
Children  are  very  credulous,  and  if 
you  make  a  picture  intending  it  to  re- 
present a  cat,  and  it  unfortunately  re- 
sembles an  owl,  yet  when  you  point 
out  the  beauties  of  the  should-have- 
been  cat,  and  emphatically  call  it  a 
cat,  not  a  pupil  will  make  the  mis- 
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take  of  calling  it  an  owl.  If  you 
doubt  your  own  powers  of  /^rtrayal 
you  would  better  avoid  danger  of 
^rtrayal  by  telling  the  class  before- 
hand what  you  are  going  to  draw. 
But  seriously,  I  believe  any  teacher 
can  learn  to  draw  any  simple  objects 
well  enough  to  serve  the  end  in  pri- 
mary work.  It  is  best  to  be  good — 
excellent,  if  possible,  but  if  you 
can't  be  excellent,  do  the  best  you 
can  and  keep  on  trying. 

A  board  filled  with  a  picture  like 
the  one  suggested  in  my  last  article 
has  much  in  itself  to  arouse  investi- 
gation in  the  pupil's  mind.  It  also 
gives  him  much  busy  work;  he  be- 
comes quick-sighted;  recognizes 
words  readily;  the  written  words  are 
learned  almost  unconsciously;  and 
the  pupil  learns  to  write  ere  you  are 
aware  that  he  has  fairly  begun. 
Children  like  to  be  noticed,  and  they 
do  so  much  enjoy  a  smile  and  word 
of  approbation  from  their  teacher. 

As  writing  comes  among  the  first 
reading  lessons,  and  as  the  sooner  a 
pupil  can  write  the  sooner  he  can 
work  for  himself,  thus  saving  much 
annoyance  for  the  teacher  by  that 
**wriggling>"  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
start  the  children  on  this  track. 

Select  the  most  easily  written 
word  on  your  list;  for  this  purpose 
avoid  words  containing  a,  c,  g,  f, 
until  the  child  can  use  his  hand  and 
fingers  on  some  simpler  ones.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  four  above 
mentioned  are  particularly  difficult 
for  the  little  ones. 

We    will    write    *^vine."     **Now, 


children,  let  us  tell  a  story  with  this 
word. 

**A  man  went  to  walk,  and  he 
found  many  little  hills  in  his  way,  so 
of  course  he  could  not  walk  in   a 

straight  line  like  this, -. — ,  nor  in 

one  like  this,  |  ,  no,  he  had  to  go 
up  hill  and  down  hill;  and  one  hill 
was  sharp  at  the  top  and  had  a  little 
cloud  over  it  like  this,  i,  and  once 
he  went  up  a  little  hill,  and  only 
think!  he  went  backward  down  the 
hill  and  had  to  climb  a  fence,  so  his 
path  ended  this  way,  e.  Now  see  if 
you  can't  make  a  picture  of  this 
man's  walk.  I'll  help  you,  and  we 
shall  have  a  nice  time,  I  think, 
don't  you? 

**Now  let  us  start  up  a  hill  with  a 
rounding  side,  down  the  hill  into  a 
valley,  up  another  hill,  with  a  little 
hollow  in  its  side.  Don't  you  think 
a  dear  little  rabbit  lived  there?  Next 
he  went  into  a  very  small  valley  (v), 
then  up  and  down  the  little  sharp 
hill  (vi),  then  up  another  round  hill 
and  down  the  other  side,  up  and 
down  again,  just  the  same,  then  up 
another  with  a  hollow  in  the  side 
(vin),  and  here  he  made  a  mistake 
and  went  backwards  half  way  down 
hill  where  he  climbed  the  fence 
(vine),  and  started  up  another  hol- 
low sided  hill,  when  he  grew  so  tired 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  and 
rest." 

If  some  little  hand  can  not  per- 
form the  task,  take  it  in  yours  and 
guide  it  until  it  can. 

Another  good  way  to  induce  the 
little  ones  to  write,  is  to  stand  be- 
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fore  them  and  say,  "Now,  I  want  to 
see  how  many  can  do  what  I  do. " 

Make  some  easily  imitated  mo- 
tions in  the  line  of  gymnastics. 
From  this  go  to  the  board  and  make 
some  letter;  m,  n,  s,  o,  r,  i,  t,  or  e 
are  good  oncts,  as  they  are  easily 
made.  Commence  the  first  stroke 
of  the  letter,  have  the  children 
watch  closely  and  make  just  what 
you  make.  They  can  soon  make 
them  pretty  well. 

''Children,  do  as  I  do."  (/?) 
"Follow  me  again. "     (n) 
"Now  follow  me  home."     (m) 
"Let  me  see  your  slates.     Why, 
how  nicely  you  followed  me.     It  is 
good  sport, isn't  it,  but  I  shall  have 
to  be  careful  or  you  will  follow  so 
fast  that  I  shall  be  caught." 

"Shall  we  take  another  walk,  and 

shall  I  go  ahead?     All  right.     Now, 

ready,    a  hollow   side    hill    and    a 

sharp  top  and  the  other  side  of  hill 

rounded  (s),  go  back  to  the  bottom 

of   the  hill,  then   follow   the   same 

path  to  the  right  a  short  distance, 

then  up  and  down  three  hills  just 

alike  (m).     Next  go  up    to  the  top 

of   a  hill,  and  then  down  through  a 

shady  valley  (o).     The  trees  close 

together   over  this  valley  you  see. 

Are  you  getting  tired  with  so  long  a 

walk?     Do  you  want  to  rest  or  shall 

we  finish  our  walk?     Finish  it?  Very 

well;  we  will  now  climb  a  hill  three 

times  as  high  as  the  others  (k),  and 

go  down  it  backward,  and  climb  the 

fence;  when  did  we  talk  about  the 

fence  before?"     "In  vine."     "Yes; 

I    am    pleased  to  see  how  well  my 


class  can  remember.     That  is  the 
way  to  learn. 

"Next  we  will  go  up  a  little  hill  and 
go  down  it  backward  and  climb  the 
fence,  and  go  up  another  hillside 
and  rest  -(e).  Who  can  take  the 
pointer  and  show  me  the  word  in  the 
picture?" 

Johnny  says  he  can.,  The  pointer 
is  handed  him.  He  points  to 
"snake."  "No,  Johnny  is  wrong, 
for  in  our  word  which  we  have  just 
written  there  are  three  hills  (m)  in- 
stead of  two  (n)  and  the  hill  next 
after  the  three  just  alike  is  not 
round  on  both  sides."     (a). 

Lucy  raises  her  hand.  "Here 
Lucy,  take  the  pointer  and  go  to  the 
picture."  Lucy  points  to  "smoke." 
"That's  right.  Let  us  see  if  it  isn't 
just  like  our  word."  Compare  each 
part  carefully.  Thus  we  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  comparison  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  This  is  very  useful 
and  it  is  best  to  begin  early;  we 
shall  need  it  in  our  coming  number 
work. 

I  have  spoken  of  teaching  the 
letters  m,  n,  s,  t,  etc.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  better  to  teach  the  whole  word  at 
once.  It  is  only  when  a  letter  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  make  that  I  de- 
tach it.  I  would  not  advise  any 
teacher  to  teach  the  little  folks  to 
write  "cat"  until  many  other  words 
are  mastered;  for  both  "a"  and  "c" 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  make.  Of 
course  you  can  teach  them  to  write 
"cat"  at  the  start,  if  you  wish  to 
do  so. 

The  order  in   which  I  teach  the 
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letters  is  about  as  follows: 


2. 


*»^  t*t,  *^  ^  rf.^  *, 


O.       <f  ^,  ^,  ^  ^. 

6.       ^  <^y  ^ 

O.      ^"y  ^/  «»/  *«. 

The  capitals  come  in   this  order: 
1.      cV  ^^  '(S  €. 

2.    j(^j(r^^. 

3.  c^c^ 

4.      !^^/>^. 

6.  ciJ^^  ^. 

7.  ^^. 

8.  ^.^-^ 

But  I  never  spend  time  on  the 
capitals  until  I  have  use  for  them. 
In  the  lessons  which  I  prepare  from 
the  picture  on  the  board,  the  first 
capital  used  is  '*!,"  on  account  of 
its  use  in  the  combination  **I  see." 

Sometimes  I  use  colored  crayon 

in  writing,  and  make  each  letter  a 

different  color;  thus  each  one  in  the 

word  written  stands  out  by  itself  and 

is  noticed  more  than  when  all  are 
alike.  For  example,  in  the  word 
''snake,"  «*s"  is  red,  **n"  is  yellow, 


"a"  is  green,  "k"  is  pink,  **e"  is 
blue.  Children  like  the  colors  and 
they  learn  the  names  of  the  colors 
at  the  same  time  with  the  writing 
lesson. 

Give  the  class  colored  pencils, 
and  let  them  make  words  to  suit 
their  own  taste.  Let  them  have  a 
few  moments  at  the  board  with  col- 
ored crayons.  Give  them  bits  of 
colored  cardboard  and  let  them 
make  words.  The  German  leather 
perforated  drawing  cards  will  train 
the  little  fingers,  and  help  to  make 
school  happy,  busy,  and  profitable 
to  the  babies.  Drawing  slates,  hav- 
ing a  glass  face  and  an  adjustable 
back,  the  slate  containing  six  to  ten 
pictures,  may  be  bought  for  five 
cents  each,  and  the  little  ones  like 
them. 

Show  them  how  to  lay  the  hand 
on  the  slate  and  draw  around  it,  thus 
making  a  hand.  Show  them  how  to 
change  it  to  a  glove  by  making 
marks  down  the  back.  Let  them 
examine  a  glove  to  see  how  it  is 
marked,  thus  cultivating  investiga- 
tion. Show  them  how  to  change  the 
glove  to  a  mitten. 

{JJontinued,') 


READING    IN  ALL  GRADES. 


(From  the  Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  (John  W.  Dickinson)  of  the  Massachusetts 

Board  of  Education. 


Reading. — Reading,  as  under- 
stood in  the  schools,  is  forming  ideas 
and  thoughts  occasioned  by  the 
printed  or   written    words   used   as 


names  of  the  ideas  and  as  expres- 
sions of  the  thoughts.  This  is  some- 
times called  silent  reading,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  oral  form, which 
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teaching  the  pupil  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  phrases  and  sen- 
tences readily,  instead  of  directing 
his  attention  to  letters  atid  to  single 
words. 

2.  By  using  short,  simple  sen- 
tences at  first,  following  the  same 
plan  as  the  one  adopted  in  the  lan- 
guage lessons. 

3-  Much  practice  in  easy  read- 

4-  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
reading  book  is  adapted  to  the  abil- 
ity and  requirements  of  the  pupil. 

5.  Do  not  break  up  the  reading 
too  much  by  correcting  errors. 

Natural  reading  is  conversational 
in  its  style.  It  is  produced  by  train- 
ing the  pupil  to  read  to  some  one  as 
he  would  talk  to  him.  If  the  read- 
ing is  not  natural,  it  must  be  for  the 
reason  that  the  pupil  jJocs  not  un- 
derstand his  lesson,  or  he  has  ac- 
quired bad  habits,  or  he  is  not  at 
ease  in  the  presence  of  his  class  or 
his  teacher.  All  these  obstacles  to 
natural  reading  should  be  removed 
by  teaching  thoroughly  what  is  not 
understood,  by  leading  the  pupil  to 
see  in  what  his  bad  habits  consist 
and  showing  him  how  they  may  be 
avoided,  by  preventing  all  improper 
notice  of  mistakes,  and  by  avoiding 
all  harsh  criticisms.  ■  The  pupil 
should  feel  safe  in  the  presence  of 
his  class  and  under  the  direction  of 
his  teacher. 

To  secure  the  right  use  of  the 
voice,  there  must  be  special  training 
of  the  vocal  organs.  This  should 
include  exercises  in  producing  the 
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elementary  sounds  of  the  language, 
as  represented  by  the  vowels  and 
consonants,  with  reference  to  secur- 
ing pure  tones  and  distinct  utter- 
ance. 

The  teacher  should  illustrate  the 
requisites  of  good  reading  by  exam- 
ples. It  is  thought  better  not  to 
read  for  the  pupils  the  same  pas- 
sages which  they  are  themselves  to 
read.  They  are  not  to  read  from 
imitation  merely,  but  from  their 
ideas  of  the  sense  to  be  expressed. 
First  Year, 

Vocabulary  of  the  first  year,  two 
or  three  hundred  words  taught,  from 
objects  and  read  in  simple  sentences 
at  sight.  Spend  twenty  weeks  or 
one-half  of  the  school  year,  on  such 
work.  Take  from  forty  to  fifty 
words  during  the  first  two  months, 
and  from  fifty,  to  eighty  words  dur- 
ing each  of  the  following  three 
months.  For  the  remaining  time, 
read  from  books. 

Use  the  ordinary  primer  or  first 
reader,  reading  such  lessons  only  as 
contain  simple  sentences,  that  may 
be  easily  known  at  sight.  Read 
from  several  sets  of  different  read- 
ers. It  is  well  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  different  books,  so  that  a 
selection  need  not  be  read  more 
than  once.  Let  the  lesson  be  fresh 
and  new  for  every  recitation. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
words  objectively;  write  the  words 
in  script  on  the  blackboard.  Cover 
each  quickly  with  a  book,  and  re- 
quire it  to  be  spelled  from  memory. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  remove  the 


book  and  have  the  word  spelled  at 
sight.     Then  have  the  word  used  in  - 
good  original  sentences. 

Reading  in  turn  by  the  class  not 
allowed.  Require  every. member  to 
look*  through  the  same  paragraph, 
and  to  raise  the  hand  as  soon  as 
ready  to  read. 

The  teacher  should  correct  faulty 
reading  by  leading  the  pupil  into  a 
clear  understanding,  not  by  leading 
him  to  imitate  an  example. 

Require  special  emphasis  to  be 
placed  in  turn  upon  the  different 
words  of  a  sentence,  as  named  by 
the  teacher. 

Suggestions. — Have  a  few  words 
in  each  lesson  spelled  by  sound,  for 
vocal  training. 

If  the  class  is  large,  teach  it  in 
small  groups. 

It  is  well  to  read  the  first  half  of 
several  first  readers  before  complet- 
ing any. 

A  good  supply  of  supplementary 
reading  should  be  provided. 
Second  Year. 

First  reader  continued.  Teach 
the  meaning  of  new  words  objec- 
tively, the  written  form  by  the  use 
of  the  blackboard,  and  the  spelling 
as  before  described.  Use  the  new- 
words  in  original  sentences.  This 
is  the  best  preparation  for  the  read- 
ing exercise. 

After  completing  first  readers,  iik- 
troduce  the  first  lessons  of  one  or 
more  easy  second  readers. 

Have  the  paragraphs  of  the  les- 
son read  over  by  one  member  or  by 
different    members    until    they 
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read  in  a  right  way. 

The  teacher  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  writing  rapidly  on  the 
blackboard,  and  of  asking  intelli- 
gent and  important  questions  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Suggestions. — At  the  close  of  each 
lesson  require  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  reproduce  the 
story  from  memory. 

At  the  close  of  the  i:eading  of  the 
lesson  spend  a  few  minutes  io  teach- 
ing  the  new  words  of  the  next 
lesson. 

Continue  the  phonic  drill  for  pure 
tones  and  distinct  utterance. 

A  good  selection  of  books  for 
supplementary  reading. 

Third  Year. 
Use  one  or  more  second  readers 
and  one  easy  third  reader. 

Observe  with  care  previous  direc- 
tions for  introducing  new  lessons. 

Continue  to  teach  the  meaning  of 
all  new  words  before  the  lesson  is 
studied. 

Suggestions. — For  sight  reading  it 
is  not  necessary  that  each  pupil  in 
the  class  should  have  a  book  of  his 
own.      Secure    attention    of    those 
iwho  are  without  a  book  by  requir- 
ing them  to  reproduce  the  substance 
of  the  passage  read.     Require  the 
pupils  to  read  to  the  class.   Arrange 
<;lie  class  in  the  form  of  a  semi-cir- 
ole,  that   they  may   all   be   in   the 
p  resence  of  the  reader  and  may  hear 
tHe  reading. 

A  very  brief  familiar  talk  about 
tli^  lesson  should  precede  the  read- 


Fourth   Year. 

The  first  half  of  several  third 
readers. 

Observe  previous  directions. 

If  the  pupils  are  limited  to  read- 
ing single  sentences  or  paragraphs, 
they  will  not  acquire  the  power  of 
continuous  reading  oi  entire  selec- 
tions in  an  interesting  and  effective 
manner.  Each  pupil  of  the  class, 
therefore, should  have  an  opportun- 
ity at  convenient  times  to  read  an 
entire  selection. 

Commence  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary. 

Fifth   Year. 

Read  the  last  half  of  several  third 
readers,  the  same  books  as  in  the 
fourth  year.  Introduce  much  sup- 
plementary reading  of  the  same 
grade.  English  classics,  such  as 
fables  and  fairy  tales. 

Suggestions. — Allow  pupils  to  crit- 
icise the  reading.  The  criticisms 
should  be  justly  and  fairly  made,not 
unimportant  mistakes,  such  as  "left 
out  //,"and*'put  in  ^,"  but  of  some 
essential  excellencies  and  defects 
pertaining  to  distinctness,  rapidity, 
pitch,  expression,  etc. 

Sixth  Year. 

One  fourth  reader,  supplemented 
by  several  English  classics.  At  this 
time  the  pupils  should  be  able  to 
read  these  books  at  sight.  The 
readers  are  no  longer  needed  except 
for  special  exercises,  the  classics 
are  cheaper  and  far  more  instruc- 
tive, and  they  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
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taste  for  good  reading. 

The  lessons  should  be  examined 
thoroughly  before  reading  is  at- 
tempted. Be  sure  that  every  pas- 
sage^ read  is  understood  before  the 
reading.  Discuss  the  meaning  of 
the  more  difficult  passages  with  the 

class.  In  this  way  excite  an  inter- 
est in  the  lesson. 

Direct  special  attention  to  the  use 
of  figurative  language  employed,  and 
teach  the  pupils  to  use  it  in  its  sim- 
pler forms  in  their  compositions. 
This  work  will  exercise  the  imagina- 
tion, and  cultivate  the  taste. 

Seventh  Year. 
One  fourth  reader.     Sight  reading 

from  other  books,  papers  and  mag- 
azines. Continue  use  of  easy  Eng- 
lish classics,  prose  and  poetry. 

Observe  the  directions  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  dictionary 

to  find  the  definition  of  words  in  the 

lesson  and  their  right  pronunciation. 

Continue  phonic  analysis.  En- 
courage pupils  to  practice  oral  read- 
ing at  home  in  preparation  for  class 
reading. 

Apian  for  the  study  of  a  reading 

lesson   should   be    shown.     In  it  a 

general  notion  of  the  selection  will 

be  first  acquired,  and  particular  no- 
tions later. 


Eighth  and  Ninth  Years, 
As  a  means  of  training  the  pupils 
to  read,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
terest them  in  authors  and  literature, 
take  note  of  the  birthdays  of  au- 
thors, by  having  read  and  recited 
selections  from  their  writings.  Selec- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  educa- 
tional   publications,    and    may    be 

readily  supplied  for  the  use  of  the 
class. 

Suggestions, — i.  Great  care  should 

be    taken    throughout    the     course 

to  teach  the  meaning  of  the  words 

and  sentences  read. 

2.  •  To  teach  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words. 

3.  To  so  train  the  vocal  organs 
that  they  may  produce  pure  tones 
and  distinct  articulation. 

4.  To  train  the  pupil  to  distin- 
guish good  literature,  and  to  so  cul- 
tivate his  conscience  and  his  taste 
that  he  will  read  no  other. 

Note. — ^During  the  eighth  and 
ninth  years  the  class  in  reading^ 
should  be  supplied  with  books  con- 
taining selections  from  the  writings 
of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Franklin,  Tho- 

reau,  Bryant,    Irving,  Scott,   Fiske, 
Emerson    and     Burroughs.       Such 
reading  will   cultivate  literary  taste 
and  create  a  love  for  good  reading. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY    RHODA    LEE. 


Geography  in  primary  classes  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  rather  unsatis- 
factory subject.  The  principal  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  study  of  land  and 


water  divisions.  In  large  classes 
where  we  have  neither  clay  nor 
sand-box  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  give  a  clear  definite  conceptioa 
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of  physical  features  with  which  the 
children  are  not  familiar.  This  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
our  work,  but  happily  we  are  not 
confined  to  it  alone.  We  should 
have  most  interesting  and  develop- 
ing talks  on  such  subjects  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  earth,  its  shape  and  motions. 

Seasons. 

Day  and  night. 

Inhabitants. 

Products. 

Winds,   rain,  and   other   physical 

phenomena. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  dis- 
cussing these  subjects  that  no  er- 
roneous or  distorted  ideas  find  their 
way  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  incor- 
rect idea  in  a  song  or  memory  gem 
will  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
before  we  can  completely  eradi- 
cate it. 

As  an  aid  in  talks  about  day  and 
night  or  the  seasons,  suspend  from 
the  ceiling  a  large  yellow  ball — tis- 
sue paper  will  answer  the  purpose 
nicely — to  represent  the  sun.  A 
rubber  ball  which  can  be  painted  in 
different  colors  will  answer  for 
the  earth.' 

In    connection   with    inhabitants 
and  products  encourage  the  children 
to  bring  pictures  of  different  lands 
and  people.     If  possible  cut  these 
out    and    arrange    a     geographical 
scrap-book.     Pictures   of  the  vari- 
ous land  and  water  divisions  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  supplement  the 
i?vord-pictures*  which  at  times  is  all 
ttaat  we  can  give. 


A  product  map  is  something  in 
which  the  children  take  great  inter- 
est. The  construction  is  very  sim- 
ple. On  a  large  sheet  of  white  or 
brown  paper  make  a  drawing  to  rep- 
resent the  earth,  marking  off  the 
zones,  and  in  these  paste  little 
pieces  of  the  principal  products  in 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong. 

The  formation  of  rain  is  a  subject 
in  regard  to  which  we  frequently 
find  very  hazy  ideas.  Vague  no- 
tions as  to  drops  literally  rising  out 
of  the  sea  and  being  stored  away  in 
clouds,  which  in  turn  shower  them 
down  again  after  the  fashion  of  a 
huge  watering-can,  are  found  in 
some  minds,  while  in  very  few  is 
there  any  clear  understanding  of  the 
process  which  can  so  easily  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  subject  may  be  broadly  di- 
vided into  two  parts: 

I  St.  The  changing  of  water  into 
vapor. 

2nd.  The  conversion  of  vapor 
into  water. 

Points  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  The  action  of  heat  on  water. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  hotter  the 
air  is  the  more  moisture  it  can  hold. 

3.  Pure  vapor  cannot  be  seen 
(notice  spout  of  kettle  when  water 
is  boiling). 

4.  Warm  air  is  lighter  than  cold, 
and  in  consequence  rises. 

5.  Air  filled  with  vapor  when 
chilled  becomes  visible,  appearing 
as  a  cloud. 

6.  Greater  cold  changes  clouds 
into  rain. 
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Many  stories  have  been  written 
ior  children,  following  the  course  of 
Si  drop  of  water  through  all  its  possi- 
ble j  ou  meyings.  Starting  with  sea,  the 
tieat  of  the  sun  changes  some  drops 
of  water  into  vapor;  joining  others 
similarly  affected  they  form  clouds 
^nd  are  carried  inland  by  the  winds. 
Afterwards   drop   in  form   of   rain, 


which  finds  its  way  through  the 
ground  to  a  rocky  bed  and  helps  to 
form  a  spring.  The  spring  finds  its 
way  out,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
little  springs  and  rivulets  forms  the 
river,  finds  its  way  at  last  back  to 
"mother  ocean,"  the  home  of  the 
rain-drops. 

—  Educational  Journal. 


LANGUAGE. 


Children  mus^  think  well  before 
they  can  write  well. 

Children  should  have  something 
5to  say  before  they  talk. 

Children  talk  best  about  what  they 
ijee. 

Children  will  talk  about  what  they 
-wish  to  more  readily  than  they  will 
talk  about  what  you  wish  them  to 
talk  about. 

Children  will  talk  with  each  other 
better  than  with  you. 

Children  use  all  parts  of  speech 
of  their  own  accord  before  they  are 
four  years  of  age. 

A  child's  vocabulary  will  grow   as 

« 

-fast  as  he  has  any  desire  to  use  it. 

Any  child  will  talk  fast  enough  if 
you  let  him  talk  as  he  wants  to. 

When  a  child  can  write. easily  he 
likes  to  write. 


The  aim  to  have  ^he  child  make 
perfectly  formed  letters,  by  drawing 
the  lines  in  the  letters,  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  him  to 
enjoy  writing. 

Never  teach  penmanship  or  criti- 
cise penmanship  in  connection  with 
early  composition  writing.  A  child's 
attention  must  be  upon  .his  thot 
rather  than'  upon  his  pen. 

The  correct  formation  of  letters 
must  be  established  by  his  penman- 
ship lessons. 

There  must  be  much  and  frequent 
writing  before  it  will  be  enjoyable. 

Written   language  work  in   every 

half  day  soon  makes   it  almost   as 
natural  to  write  as  to  think. 

When  possible  the  language  work 
should  be  incidental  rather  than 
formal,  a  luxury  instead  of  a  task. 
—  The  American  Teacher, 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


A  FAMINE  OF  TEACHERS. 

From  Western  Iowa  comes  the  re- 
port of  a  great  scarcity  of  teachers. 
The  schools  in  fourteen  districts  of 


one  county  are  said  to  have  been 
closed  because  teachers  could  not 
be  found  to  teach  them.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  directors  and  tax- 
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to  pay  ■  reason- 
Twelve  dollars 
is  all  that  some 

to  pay, and  then 
;tcd  to  earn  her 
1  the  housework 
res  after  school 
t  for  the  loss  to 
Id  wish  that  the 
ne  very  sore  in 


E    BOYS. 

n,  has  an  unus- 
of  boys  in  the 

neans  for  secur- 

s  described: 
below  the  high 
the  end  of  the 

:han  at  the  close 
This  enables  us 
at   the   dullest 

ear,  (ills  up  the 
naturally  is  the 

le  pressure  from 
is  the  greatest, 
for  the  comple- 


jclipsed   by    the 


JONES. 

U  the  June 
ledrick  inquires 
feculiar  coin." 
not  a  coin  but 
is"  used  in  play- 
:e.     No  wonder 

known  to  peda- 


gogs;  even  I  do  not  know  the  thing: 
by  experience. 

Referring  to  page  268,  "a  gram- 
mar question,  "are  you  not  penitent, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  you  picked  "Old 
Fogy"  up  on  grammar  some  time- 
ago? 

Yes.  I  didn't  know  "B"  wasr 
watching.  I  could  have  gotten  on 
with  "Old  Fogy"  well  enough.  But 
"a  sackcloth  and  an  ash"  seetns  now 
the  fitting  thing. — Editor. 

BLENDING  OF    OBEDIENCE    AND    INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

In  school  government  the  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  teacher  and 
the  obedience  of  the  child  are  here 
the  first  considerations.  But  strength 
of  will  is  as  desirable  an  element  i» 
the  child's  character  as  obedience- 
The  fine  balance  of  obedience,  sub- 
mission of  will,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
self-respect,  independence,  exercise- 
of  will,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be- 
sought in  all  school  government. 
Obedience  and  independence  are- 
p  re -requisites  of  efficient  instruction 
They  are  first  steps  toward  charac- 
ter building;  but  in  the  interest  of 
true  character  building  obedience  to  - 
outward  authority  must  be  changed 
over  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  obe- 
dience to  the  inner  authority  of  con- 
science; and  independence  must  te 
softened  and  purified  by  sympa- 
thetic regard  for  the  good  of  oth- 
ers.— Elmer  E,  Brown. 

AS    TO    PARSING. 

This    from    the     Western    School' 
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Journal  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark: 
It  is  believed  the  war  against 
parsing  has  spent  its  force.  The 
uselessness  of  it  we  have  often 
heard  set  forth  in  ungrammatical 
phraseology  at  institute  and  associ- 
ation meetings.  By  the  way,  one  of 
the  most  scorching  denunciations  of 
technical  grammar  we  have  lately 
heard  was  bristling  with  grammati- 
cal errors.  But,  as  to  parsing: 
''Tunneling  through  involved  sen- 
tences in  Paradise  Lost;"  ''Giving 
children  a  dislike  to  standard  au- 
thors by  associating  them  in  the 
youthful  mind  with  parsing,"  etc., 
«tc.  Yes,  all  this  and  much  more, 
we  have  heard,  and  it  has  been  to 
us  as  a  vapor  which  vanisheth  away. 
P'or  we  know  full  well  that 
parsing  has  introduced  many  a  pupil 
to  the  excellencies  of  literature. 
This  writer  is  forever  grateful  that 
the  parsing  of  a  paragraph  in  "The 
Stones  of  Venice"  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  John  Ruskin. 

At  the  basis  of  all  this  outcry 
against  parsing  and  much  else,  is 
there  not  a  desire  to  evade  that  la- 
bor of  the  mind  without  which  no 
learning  is  possible?  There  is  no 
excellence  without  great  labor.  The 
conditions  are  eternal,  inexorable, 
and  happy  is  that  human  being  who 
will  adapt  himself  to  them. 


by  teachers  of  arithmetic: 

When  finding  the  volume  of  a 
solid,  children  should  be  made  to 
see  that  they  are  repeating  a  given 
unit  a  given  number  of  times.  If 
told  to  find  how  many  cubic  inches 
in  a  solid  5  inches  long,  4  inches 
wide  and  3  inches  thick,  they  should 
see  3  layers  of  cubic  inches,  each 
layer  containing  4  rows,  and  each 
row  containing  5  cubic  inch  cubes. 
In  one  layer,  then,  there  are  20  cu- 
bic  inches,  and  in  the  three  layers 
there  are  three  20  cubic  inches,  or 
60  cubic  inches.  Had  ^the  solid 
been  3  by  4  by -5  feet,  instead  of 
inches,  then  the  unit  would  have 
been  one  cubic  foot.  If  made  to 
see  this  rightly,  they  will  not  in  the 
future  be  saying  that  square  feet 
multiplied  by  feet  give  cubic  feet, 
an  error  that  thousands  make  every 
day. 


"SQUARE  FEET  MULTIPLIED  BY  FEET." 

Mr.  Giffin,  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  calls  attention,  in 
the  following  paragraph,  to  an  im- 
portant matter  too  often  overlooked 


QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

Q.    389. — Solution:       139292    -=- 

•433  =  324000- 

V'824000  =  567. 1 7 -f  X  3  = 
1 701.5 1 +,  Perimeter. 

Principle:  The  area  of  any  equi- 
lateral triangle  is  (approximately) 
.433  of  the  square  of  the  side. 

In  solving  problems  concerning 
the  equilateral  triangle,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  above  principle  will  save 
the  learner  much  labor.  S.  W. 

Q.  391. — Modern  history  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  four  different  liries: 
(i)  The  study  of  archives  and  stat- 
utes; (2)  the  reconstruction  of  the 
public   and   private  life  of  nations  > 
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<3)  the  separation  of  the  mythical 
and  fabulous  from  narration;  and 
(4)  the  attempt  to  discover  the  laws 
upon  which  certain  events  depend, 
or  the  correlation  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  events  of  history  as  ev- 
idenced by  the  events  themselves. 
This  last  is  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory. R.  F.  Beausay. 
Pemberviile,  O. 

Q.  392.— We  blow  our  hands  to 
warm  them  because  our  breath  is 
warmer  than  our  hands;  and  we 
blow  our  soup  to  cool  for  the  oppo- 
site reason  that  our  breath  is  cooler 
than  our  soup.        R.  F.  Beausay. 

Q-  393- — Multiply  the  speed  of 
the  piston  in  feet  per  minute 
by  the  area  of  the  piston  in 
square  inches,  and  divide  the  prod- 
uct by  33000.  Then  multiply  this 
•quotient  by  the  Mean  Effective 
Pressure.  Example:  Speed  of  pis- 
ton 450  feet  per  minute;  its  diame- 
ter 8  inches;  and  Mean  Effective 
Pressure  30.5.  Find  the  horse- 
power. (450  X  8'^  X  .7854)  -^ 
33000  =  .685;  .685  X  30-5  = 
20.8925,  the  horse-power.  If  the 
above  data  can  be  obtained  from  an 
«ngine,  the  rule  is  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes;  but  the  true  de- 
termination of  the  horse-power  of 
any  engine  is  quite  an  elaborate  pro- 
cess. See  The  Engineer's  Handy- 
book  by  Stephen  Roper ^  page  28^;  or 
yohn  Bourne^s  Hand-book  of  the 
Steam-  Engine. 

R.  F.  Beausay. 

Q.  394. — Section  4015.     Teach- 


ers employed  in  the  common 
schools  may  dismiss  their  schools 
without  forfeiture  of  pay,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirti- 
eth day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decem-  • 
ber,  and  on  any  day  set  apart  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Governor  of 
this  State,  as  a  day  of  fast  or  thanks- 
giving. —  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio, 
The  first  question  thai  may  arise  is 
answered  by  the  first  note  appended 
to  this  section  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner: "Hiring  teachers  by  the 
day  does  not  affect  their  rights  un- 
der this  section."  Every  teacher 
should  go  to  his  County  Auditor  and 
receive  free  a  copy  of  the  Ohio 
School  Laws  for  1889. 

R.  F.  Beausay. 
Q.  395. — (i)  Melasses  is  the  cor- 
rect form, but  its  use  is  obsolete.  Mo- 
lasses is  the  present  usage.  (2) 
Molasses  is  singular  and  should  be 
used  with  a  singular  verb,  though 
there  is  authority  for  writing,  mo- 
lasses are,  etc.  (3)  Molasses  and 
treacle  are  sometimes  used  inter- 
changeably, but  properly,  molasses 
is  the  syrup  obtained  by  the  sugar- 
maker;  and  treacle  that  obtained  by 
the  sugar-refiner,  sometimes  called 
sugar  house  molasses.  (4)  The 
dictionaries  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  treacle.  Webster 
and  the  Century  make  two  syllables, 
accent  on  the  first — tre'kl.  Dung- 
lison  makes  three  syllables,  accent 
on  the  first — tre'-a-cle.     R.  B.  D. 
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Q.  400. — Exactly  at  10  o'clock, 
the  hour  hand  is  on  10  and  the  min- 
ute hand  on  12.  If  the  hour  hand 
remains  stationary,  and  the  minute 
hand  moves  around  to  8,  that  is, 
passes  over  the  space  of  40  minutes, 
we  will  have  the  required  condi- 
tions. But  the  hour  hand  moves. 
Under  all  conditions  the  minute 
hand  always  moves  12  times  the 
distance  that  the  hour  hand  moves. 
Then  ^  =  the  distance  the  hour 
hand  moves  past  the  10.  12  times 
jiy  =  -j^-l  =  the  distance  the  minute 
moves.  \^  -f-  |iy  =  }^  =:  the  dis- 
tance both  hands  move.  In  the  re- 
quired conditions  the  hour  hand  will 
be  10  minutes  —  ^  distant  from 
12,  and  the  minute  hand  will  be  10 
minutes  —  ^\  distant  from  the  hour 
hand.  10  minutes  —  ^  added  to 
10  minutes  —  ^  =  20  minutes  — 
-j^,  the  distance  both  hands  move 
beyond  the  supposed  conditions, 
that  is,  that  the  minute  hand  be  on 
8,  or  40  minutes  past  10  o'clock. 
40  minutes  +  20  minutes  —  -j^^  = 
60  minutes  —  y\,  the  distance  both 
hands  move.  Then  if  =  60  min- 
utes —  ^\.  From  this  equation,  ^ 
=  60  minutes,  and  we  get  48  min- 
utes past  10  o'clock,  the  required 
time.  R.  F.  Beausay. 

QUERIES. 

401.  Define  specific  heat. 

E.  S.  J. 

402.  Distinguish  between  atomic 
and  molecular  heat  E.  S.  J. 

403.  What  are  the  **Shades  of 
Death?"  Why  so  called?     T.  J.  S. 

404.  What  city,  once  a  capital. 


was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet?  T.  J.  S. 

405.  Considering  Europe  and 
Asia  as  one  continent,  where  is  the 
central  depression?  G.  K.  C. 

406.  Who  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  army  from  1784  to 
1788?  G.  W.  F. 

407.  At  what  time  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  will  the  hour  hand 
be  as  much  before  two  as  the  min- 
ute hand  is  past  one?  E.  S. 

408.  Having  given  the  product 
of  the  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D.  of 
three  numbers, how  are  the  numbers 
found?  F.  B.  W. 

409.  How  much  hay  in  a  conic- 
al stack  whose  diameter  is  16  ft.  at 

base  and  which  is  12  feet  high? 

S.  M.  D. 

410.  * 'Nothing    is    valuable    in 

speech  further  than  it  is  connected 

with  high  intellectual  endowment. " 

Dispose  of  words  in  italics. 

B.  G. 


**Lift  your  hat  reverently  when 
you  meet  the  teacher  of  the  pri- 
mary school.  She  is  the  good  angel 
of  the  republic.     She  takes  the  little 

1 

bantling  fresh  from  the  home  nest, 
and  full  of  his  pouts  and  passions — 
an  ungovernable  little  wretch  whose 
mother  honestly  admits  she  sends 
him  to  school  to  get  rid  of  him. 
This  young  lady,  who  knows  her  busi- 
ness, takes  a  whole  car  load  of  these 
anarchists,  half  of  whom  single- 
handed  and  alone,  are  more  than  a 
match  for  both  their  parents,  and 
at  once  puts  them  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming useful  and  upright  citizens. '^ 
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to  the  subscriber  of  the  Monthly 
sending  in  the  best  essay  on  the  nsc 
of  Masterpieces  of  American  Liter- 
ature in  Grammar  School  Grades, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Rogers  Plum,  of  Fairlawn,  Summit 
county,  Ohio.  The  prize  consisted 
of  a  copy  each  of  the  Household 
Edition  of  the  poems  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Plum  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  die  books  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  essay  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue. 


flourish,  the  merest  tyro  could  have 
discovered  with  little  ado.  The 
"sing-song"  with  which  he  rushes 
into  "music"  reminds  one  of  the 
doggerel  with  which  J.  Wilford  Hall 
assailed  Darwinism.  It  may  tickle 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  but  it  is 
surprisingly  "wearisome"  to  the  ex- 
pert. 

Yet  if  the  prestige  of  the  Forum 
can  give  character  enough  to  dreary 
commonplace  to  make  it  impress 
the  public,  there  may  follow  suffi- 
cient wholesome  results  to  the  cause 
of  education  to  encourage  one  to  be 
patienL  If  the  extravagant  exaltation 
and  cruel  degradation  of  certain  city 
schools,  though  equally  unjust,  can 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  the 
prostitution  of  public  schools  to  the 
service  of  ward  politicians,  there 
may  some  great  good  come  even 
from  the  slight  evil  of  stupid  criti- 
cism. R.   H.  H. 


Dr.  Rice's  criticisms  of  the  public 
schools  are  remarkable, not  for  their 
severity,  but  for  their  dullness.  No 
one  complains  of  what  he  has  said, 
but  of  what  he  has  not  said.  What 
he  has  seen  is  not  surprising,  but 
what  hehasnot  seen  astonishes.  The 
faults  he  has  exposed  with  so  great 


The  intelligent  visitor  to  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  will  study  a  map 
of  his  route  to  Chicago,  a  map  of 
Chicago,  and  a  map  of  the  White 
City,  before  setting  out  on  his  jour- 
ney. He  will  also  plan  each  day  of 
sight-seeing.  Otherwise  he  will  return 
from  his  trip  with  his  mind  in  a 
state  of  bewildering  "confusion 
worse  confounded."  He  will  have 
seen  everything  without  seeing  any- 
thing.    Such   a  person  will  remem- 
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ber  the  pop-corn  ball  he  bought, but 
forget  utterly  the  wealth  of  art  and 
beauty  he  has'  stolidly  tramped 
through. 

So  in  the  mastery  of  any  subject, 
as  history,  or  physiology,  or  arith- 
metic, or  geography,  the  pupil  un- 
der the  wise  guidance  of  the  teacher 
will,  preparatory  to  going  into  its 
details,  study  a  map  (outline)  of  the 
entire  region  he  is  to  travel  over, 
mark  the  location  of  its  chief 
points  of  interest  and  determine  the 
"lay"  of  the  whole  ground.  This 
is  more  essential  to  true  thorough- 
ness than  is  the  mastery  of  minute 
details  regardless  of  their  relative 
importance.  The  great  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  train  his  pupils,  first,  to 
grasp  and  retain  essentials;  second, 
bravely  to  ignore  and  forget  non- 
essentials. There  is  as  much  per- 
spe'ctive  in  knowledge  as  there  is  in 
a  landscape.  The  rough  sketch  of 
a  mast  must  precede  the  microscopic 
delineations  of  a  Messonier. 

K..  rl.  rl. 


The  departments  of  knowledge  as 
presented  in  our  schools  should  be 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers. 
Arithmetic  is  not  taught  for  the  sake 
of  arithmetic  merely,  but  because  of 
the  special  effect  of  that  science 
upon  a  certain  group  of  the  grow- 
ing energies  of  the  young  minds. 
Geography  has  its  own  cult,  so 
reading.  Too  many  country-school 
teachers,  superintendents  and  presi- 
dents of  higher  institutions  have 
formed  no  clear  idea  of  the  special 


disciplinary  power  of  different  de- 
partments of  knowledge.  Subjects 
of  study  are  oftentimes  assigned  to 
pupils  without  regard  to  their  effects 
on  their  minds,  but  for  the  single 
reason  that  they  are  what  are  usu- 
ally studied  by  pupils  under  such 
circumstances.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
find  a  reason  for  each  study,  and  be 
able  always  to  recognize  its  special 
culture  aim,  by  examining  the  mind 
as  a  growing  thing. 

The  growing  mind  exhibits  phases 
corresponding  to  the  phases  of  all 
growing  things.  The  plant  (i)  takes 
in  its  nourishment,  (2)  converts  it 
into  its  own  tissues,  and  finally  as  a 
culminating  result  of  these  pro- 
cesses, (3)  the  fruit  is  produced. 

Thus  there  are: 

1.  The  Ingoing  or  outside-in  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  7>4<f /«j/i/<f  activities. 

3.  The  Outgoing  or  inside-out 
activities. 

This  is  not  only  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  the  faculties,  but  sets  be- 
fore us  the  steps  which  the  teacher 
should  recognize  in  the  teaching  of 
every  idea,  subject,  or  science. 

Now  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools  especially  involve  one  of 
these  groups  of  faculties. 

1.  Ingoing:  The  Natural  Set- 
encesy  as  Geography, History,  Physi- 
ology. 

2.  Inside:  The  Mathematics^  as 
Numbers,  Arithmetic. 

3.  Outgoing:  Literature ^  as  Lan- 
guage, Reading,  Spelling,  Litera- 
ture. R.  H.  H. 


Editorial. 
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Opportunity  should  be  given  every 
child  who  has  been  to  the  Colum- 
bian Fair  to  tell  in  writing  what  he 
has  seen.     So  much  written  work  is 
of  material  that  has  had  no  real  ex- 
ternal   existence,  and  about   which 
the  feelings  and  genuine  interest  of 
the  child  have  had  little  to  do.   The 
visit  to  the  Exposition  will  involve 
the  whole  excitable  nature   of  the 
child.   .  His  feelings,    his   intellect, 
his  will,  are  intensely  aroused.     Es- 
pecially are  his  acquisitive  energies 
subjected   to  a  lively   strain.      Yet 
this  may  all  result   in  little  that  is 
good,  unless  perchance  some  intel- 
ligent friend  is  near  to  help  select,  to 
develop  the  value  of  things  seen,  and 
yet  not  to  direct  so  rigorously  as  to 
present  the  natural  spontaneous  ac" 
tion  of  the   young   mind.     Parents 
will  encourage  their  children  to  talk 
freely   and  frequently   about    what 
they  have   seen.     So   the    teacher. 
But    the    latter    will    fail     of    his 
highest  duty    if   he    does  not    give 
special     opportunity     to     his     pu- 
pils     to      write      out      and      read 
to    their   mates   all   that    they   can 
remember  of  scenes  which  will  form 
an  epoch  in  their  lives.'     Not  to  give 
it    full    and    pleasant     recognition 
^vrould  be  unfortunate.     R.  H.  H. 


'Xhe  Monthly  in  the  Institutes. 

The  Monthly  relies,  as   of   old, 

upon  its  friends  all  over  the  State, 

to  keep  it  in   mind   at  the   annual 

oonvocation  of  the  teachers.   Know- 

xT^S   ^y  experience    the    abounding 

idness   which   has   characterized 


the  teaching  fraternity  of  Ohio  in 
the  past,  we  are  full  of  confident  ex- 
pectation for  the  coming  year.  All 
may  depend  upon  a  continuation  of 
our  best  effort  to  make  the  Monthly 
what  its  friends  want  it  to  be.  Speak 
a  good  word.     Lend  a  hand. 

We  hope  to  be  represented  in 
each  institute  by  some  well-known 
teacher,  and  \^  ask  for  our  repre- 
sentative the  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement of  all. 

A  word  of  caution  seems  neces- 
sary. On  several  occasions  in  the 
past,  unauthorized  persons  have  re- 
ceived money  for  the  Monthly 
which  they  failed  to  remit.  If  any 
person  with  whom  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted, solicits  your  subscription, 
ask  him  to  exhibit  his  credentials. 


The  Summer  Institutes. 

The  institute  season  is  at  hand. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  be  engaged 
in  this  work  before  the  next  number 
of  the  Monthly  reaches  them;  and 
by  the  end  of  August,  more  than 
eighty  regular  county  institutes  will 
have  been  held  in  Ohio,  besides  nu- 
merous summer  schools  and  city  in- 
stitutes. Whatever  the  grumblers 
may  say,  these  gatherings  are  a 
means  of  profit  to  those  who  attend 
them.  The  management  in  some 
will  be  more  efficient  than  in  others, 
and  some  instructors  will  be  more 
capable  and  inspiring  than  others, 
but  good  may  be  gotten  from  all. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years 
since  I  began  to  attend  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  Ohio.     Within  that  period,! 
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have  attended  institutes  numerous 
and  varied,  graded  and  ungraded,i& 
Several  states  and  in  many  counties, 
sometimes  as  learner  and  at  other 
times  as  instructor;  and  my  testi- 
mony is  that  I  have  never  seen  an 
institute  which  was  not  worth  to  any 
earnest  teacher  more  than  it  cost 
him.  In  any  such  gathering  of 
teachers  there  will  akvays  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  earnest  spirits  to 
beget  some  fervor.some  quickening, 
some  inspiration.  Those  who  draw 
near  and  give  heed  cannot  fail  of 
being  profited.  Those  who  are 
younger  profit  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  older;  and  those 
who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  begin  to 
slacken  their  pace  somewhat,  are 
revived  by  the  fervency  and  fresh 
glow  of  those  just  entering  the  field. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tute depends  upon  the  spirit  its 
members  bring  with  them.  Of 
course,  much  depends  upon  the  in- 
structors, but  each  attendant  should 
know  that  his  sympathy  and  co-op- 
eration may  increase  the  eflSciency 
of  the  instructors. 

To  all  the  institutes  in  the  State, 
the  Monthly  extends  greeting — to 
officers,  instructors,  and  attendants 
alike.  May  good  spirit,  good  fel- 
lowship, good  work,  prevail  in  all. 


School  Readers  Must  Go. 
The  time  is  near  when  the  tradi- 
tional school  reader  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.     It  has  already  disap- 
peared from  the  grammar  grades  in     a  good  service. 


some  of  the  best  schools  of  the 
country,  and  a  connected  course  of 
reading  in  geography,  history,  nat- 
ural science,  and  literature  has 
taken  the  place.  When  pupils  have 
mastered  one,  or  at  most  two,of  the 
right  kind  of  primary  reading  books, 
they  should  be  put  upon  a  course  of 
suitable  reading  for  information, 
along  the  line  of  the  other  work  of 
the  school.  In  this  way,  much  time 
may  be  saved  and  the  profit  of  study 
greatly  multiplied.  There  mnst 
needs  be  some  practice  in  oral  read- 
ing, but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  reading,  after  the  second  or 
third  year,  should  be  silent. 

The  complete  inauguration  of  this 
plan    would  revolutionize  the  com- 
mon schools,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  instruction  in  reading,  but  in  all 
the  other  common  school  studies  as 
well.     Just  as  soon  as  the  child  at- 
tains the  ability  to  read,  he  should 
immediately  begin  to  use  his  power 
in  gaining  interesting  and  useful  in- 
formation.    Simple   and    entertain- 
ing stories  of  history,  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  countries  and  peoples, 
stories  of  animals,  eic^  would   take 
the  place  of  the  fragments  of  lit< 
ture   usually  found  in  the  read 
and  the  child  would  come  in  timt 
the    more    formal    study    of    s 
branches  as  geography  and  histc 
not  only  with  a  considerable  si 
of  ideas  along  these  lines,  but  « 
some  habit  of  observation  and  v 
keener  relish  for  such  study.     1 
is  not  a  fad  but  a  genuine  refo 
and  those  who  help  it  on  will 
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)pe  to  make  a 
outh  who  is  put 
lot  a  conven- 
;  a  man  of  cut- 
ctual  resource, 
t,  a  man  of  re- 
lod  taste  which 
the  mind,  and 
h  is  the  good 

ircss  delivered 
'crsary    of   the 
ird  University. 
:  of  a  sermon  is 
preacher  feels 
ig  he  wishes  to 
,   so  he  is  not 
f    leaving     his 
hearers  to  make  their  own  applica- 
tion of  words  of   wisdom.     Of  what 
this  lay  preacher  may  say  the  text 
will  doubtless  be  best,  but  with  the 
close   of  the  school  year  will    ever 
come  queries  as  to  what  has  been  the 
most  lastinj;  work   of  the  year  and 
what  will  be  the  highest  hope  for  the 
future.  "Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make 
a  gentleman  of  every  youth  who  is 
put  under  our  charge."     Has   this 
been   our    daily    motto?     Not    the 
mere  keeping  quiet  for  the  sake  of 
quiet;  but  quiet  because  the  gentle- 
man  always  regards   the  rights    of 
others.     A  watchful  interest  for  the 
moment  when  a  kind  attention  can 
[je    shown   to   some   one.     Not  the 
ielfisb  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the 
(ake  of  attaining  high   percents  to 
lut  the  youth  ahead  of  others,  but 
:hat   the  youth  may  become  a  man 


of  culture.  Culture  seems  in  the 
very  application  that  we  make  of  the 
word  to  exclude  narrowness^  It 
draws  in  the  breath  of  life  from  the 
universe  and  not  the  compressed, 
vitiated  air  of  one  small  room.  Not 
one  text-book  represents  it,  then,  but 
all  that  the  mind  can  imbibe  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  presented.  Sun- 
light of  truth  it  must  have,not  dark- 
ness of  ignorance;  sunlight  from 
any  source,  for 

"Sunshine,  through  whatever  rift. 

How  shaped  it  matters  not,  upon 

my  walls 

'       Paints  disks  as  perfect-rounded 

as  its  source. 

And,  like  its  antitype,  the  ray 

divine. 
However  finding  entrance,  per- 
fect still. 
Repeats   the  image   unimpaired 
of  God." 
The  broader  and  deeper  the  cul- 
ture of  the  teacher  the  more  lasting 
will  be  its  influence  upon  the  taught. 
All   that    books,    painting,    music, 
travel  and  the  noblest  society,  can 
do  to  make  the  man  or  woman  more 
highly  cultivated  will   come  with  its 
sweet  affluence  into  the  schoolroom, 
To  give  unstintedly  -one's  best  self, 
to  make  that  best  half  ever  better, 
is   the    precious    privilege    of    the 
teacher. 

"A  man  of  intellectual  resource" 
— one  may  say  that  this  is  a  very 
high  sounding  phrase  to  apply  to 
children,  — that  Mr.  Lowell  was 
speaking  to  college  men,  and  that  it 
is  like  dressing  the  little  boy  about 
to  put  on  his  first  trousers  in  the  suit 
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of  his  father,  to  us€  such  an  expres- 
sion while  speaking  of  the  children 
in  our  common  schools.  But  in  the 
kindergarten  we  must  as  truly  think 
of  the  child  with  a  body,  a  mind, 
and  a  soul,  as  in  the  college  in  later 
years  we  must  plan  for  his  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment; so  from  our  earliest  train- 
ing of  the  child  throughout  his 
school  course  must  there  be  some 
definite  unchangeable  aims.  One  is 
that  he  may  become  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual resource.  Every  year  of  ob- 
servation of  men  and  women  gives  a 
firmer  belief  in  the  truth  that  the 
danger  to  the  soul  does  not  lurk  in 
the  hours  of  labor,  but  in  the  hours 
of  leisure;  that  our  schools  need  not 
hope  so  much  from  training  men  to 
labor,  to  make  a  living  for  self  and 
family,  as  from  training  a  man  so 
that  he  will  seek  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellect  rather  than  of  the  body  in 
the  hours  when  he  is  released  from 
necessary  labor.  A  man  of  intel- 
lectual resource  can  never  say  <'I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself." 
The  solution  of  problems,  political  or 
social,  will  have  a  fascination  for 
him.  Poetry,  history,  essays,  will 
afford  him  delight.  Science  will 
draw  him  as  a  magnet.  There  will 
be  a  recognition  on  his  part  of  the 
worth  of  the  man  of  letters,  not  a 
sneering  belief  that  "book  men  are 
of  no  account.''  He  will  feel  what 
Wm.  Winter  so  eloquently  expressed 
when  writing  of  George  William 
Curtis:  "The  mission  of  the  man 
of  letters  is  to  touch  the  heart,  to 


kindle  the  imiigination,  to  ennoble 
the  mind.  He  is  the  interpreter  be- 
tween tHe  spirit  of  beauty  that  is  in 
nature  and  the  general  intelligence 
and  sensibility  of  mankind.  He 
sets  to  music  the  pageantry  and  the 
pathos  of  human  life,  and  he  keeps 
alive  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  devo- 
tion to  the  ideal.  He  honors  and 
perpetuates  heroic  conduct,  and  he 
teaches,  by  many  devices  of  art,  by 
story,  and  poem,  and  parable,  and 
essay,  and  drama,—  purity  of  life, 
integrity  to  man,  and  faith  in  God." 

Let  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
girls  be  filled  with  such  feelings  and 
thoughts,  and  there  will  be  resources 
at  their  command  which  will  keep 
them  from  becoming  narrowed  with 
the  petty  details  of  housework,   or 
ruffled  by  the  many  stitches  to  be 
taken  by  them.     Far  be  it  from  me 
to  detract  from  the  honor  attached 
to  work;  but  the  woman  who  has  no 
resources  of  the  higher  kind  of  pleas- 
ures either  makes  no  leisure  hours 
and  wears  out  body,  mind,  and  soul 
with  the  endless  grind  of  work  often 
useless,  or  spends  the  leisure  that 
she  may  have  in  foolish, frivolous,  or 
spiteful  talk.     Open  up  intellectual 
resources  to  the  girls  of  wealth  and 
fashion.     The   better    part   of   this 
class  are  chafing  under  the   thrall- 
dom    of    card    parties,  fashionable 
teas,  and  rounds  of  wearying  dissi- 
pation.    Make   them   feel  even     in 
their  schooldays  that  wealth  and  po- 
sition entail  great  responsibilities. 

There  is  another  class  of  women 
who  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
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having  intellectual  resources, — that 
class  so  full  of  energy  that  it  leads 
them   to  attend   to  affairs  even  be- 
yond the  demands  of  charity  in  an 
endless  round  of  looking  after  oth- 
ers.    They  have  one  way  of  looking 
at  things  and  will  not  admit  that  any 
one  can  see  truly  who  does  not  look 
1    the  same   way.       They   scarcely 
dmit   that  any  work   can  be  done 
lat  is  not  carried  on  in   the  chan- 
els  they   have    marked    out.     The 
roadening  of  the  mind  by  contact 
ith    great   thinkers    is    what    these 
omen  specially   need;  and  in    the 
ays  of  their  girlhood   that  teacher 
ho  would  lead  them  to    read  and 
ajoy  the  masterpieces  of  literature 
as  the  teacher  of  all  others  whom 
ley  should  have  had. 

"A  man  of  public  spirit" — not 
ae  selfishly  intellectual,  coldly  in- 
ifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  towns- 
len  or  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  is 
hat  the  limes  demand,  \Vhat  are 
ur  schools  doing  to  train  this  man 
f  public  spirit?  Some  are  doing 
leir  duty  nobly,others  regard  every- 
ling  as  out  of  their  province  which 
oes  not  appear  in  the  course  of 
:udy  outlined  by  the  superintend- 
It,  and  even  if  anything  is  sug- 
;sted  there  that  is  not  graded  in 
le  record  of  daily  recitation  or 
oes  not  come  in  for  its  share  of 
me  in  the  examination,  it  is  passed 
y  as  unworthy  of  attention.  In 
ne  school  room  in  which  teacher 
id  pupils  were  accustomed  to  take 
t)Out  five  minutes  each  morning  af- 


ter the  opening  exercises  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  events,  a  visitor 
from  the  same  grade  of  schools  in 
another  part  of  the  city  found  the 
children  entering  on  this  work  with 
zest,  but  expressed  her  astonishment 
to  the  teacher  of  the  school  that 
"she  could  afford  such  a  waste  of 
time!"  What  we  wish  to  do  is  not 
only  to  keep  our  pupils  posted  as  to 
important  current  events  (and  the 
teacher  receives  incalculable  aid  in 
this  line  from  such  a  paper  as  The 
Week's  Current),  but  we  wish  also 
to  make  them  feel  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  ail  that  belongs  to  the  good 
name  of  the  school,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  the 
town  or  city  jn  which  they  live;  we 
wish  to  lead  them  to  feel  something 
of  State  pride,  and  to  be  unwaver- 
ing in  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  their 
country  and  to  all  it  represents.  No 
teacher  of  public  spirit  ever  found 
it  an  ungrateful  task  to  foster  the 
same  public  spirit  in  boys  and  girls 
if  he  received  them  into  his  care  be- 
fore too  many  years  of  contact  with 
teachers  selfishly  narrow  in  their  in- 
terests. 

"A  man  of  refinement," — let  us 
seek  refinement  first  for  ourselves, 
and  then  for  our  pupils — a  purifying 
from  all  that  is  coarse,  vulgar,  or 
low,  in  thought,  speech  or  act,work- 
ing  ever  towards  "that  good  taste 
which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind, 
and  that  conscience  which  is  the 
good  taste  of  the  soul," 

MARG.tRET  W,  Sutherland, 
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In  the  Field. 

— Marion  is  building  a  new  high 
school  building,  to  cost  {40,000. 

-—C,  A.  Hitchcock,  late  of  Ohio, 
has  been  re-elected  at  Independence,. 
Oregon. 

— Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  has  been  re- 
elected at  Canton,  with  an  augment 
of  J250. 

— J.  L.  Orr,  of  Mansfield,  suc- 
ceeds M.  A.  Yarnell  in  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Sidney. 

— Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook  gave  in- 
struction in  the  county  institute  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  June. 

— T.  C.  Price  leaves  Jewett,  Har- 
rison county,  to  accept  Andover, 
Ashtabula  county,  at  t^^o, 

— F.  M.  Ginn  retires  from  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Clyde,  after  a  long 
term  of  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

— A  summer  normal  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Eaton,  Ohio,  in  July  and 
August,  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  and 
Buck. 

— Western  Reserve  University  had 
900  students  the  past  year,  and  re- 
ceived in  gifts  the  sum  of  { 18 7,000 
in  cash. 

— Gov.  McKinley  presented  the  di- 
plomas and  made  a  short  address  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Xenia 
High  School. 

— Hon.  Fred  Douglas,  now  over 
eighty  years  old,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  Wilberforce  University  (col- 
ored) near  Xenia,  commencement 
week.  One  of  his  first  public  ad- 
dresses was  delivered  at  Xenia,  on 


the  slavery  question.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  was  pelted  with  eggs  in 
the  midst  of  his  address. 

— W.  B.  Harris  has  been  re- 
elected superintendent  at  Sylvania, 
with  {100  increase  of  salary. 

— Supt.  F.  P.  Shumaker  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  high  school  build- 
ing at  Chagrin  Falls,  June  5. 

— W.  S.  Lanthom,  of  Lawrence 
county,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  at  Addyston, 
near  Cincinnati,  at  a  salary  of  f  700. 

— Commissioner  Corson  made  the 
address  to  the  class  and  presented 
the  diplomas  at  the  Newark  High 
School  commencement.  31  gradu- 
ates. 

— F.  Gillum  Cromer,  of  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  has  been  chosen  super- 
intendent at  Martin's  Ferry.  He 
has  also  been  re-elected  at  Green- 
ville. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
has  increased  the  salary  of  State  Su- 
perintendent Shaeffer  from  ^2,500 
to  {4,000.  How  long  must  Ohio 
wait? 

— The  Rayen  summer  school  will 
be  held  at  Youngstown  July  5  to 
Aug.  II — conducted  by  Prof.  Geo. 
F.  Jewett,  S.  J.  Peterson,  and  Prin. 
S.  D.  Sanor. 

— Columbus:  Supt.  J.  A.Shawan 
has  been  re-elected  for  two  years; 
salary,  ^3,200 — an  increase  of  {200. 
The  city  normal  school,  under  Miss 
Sutherland,  turns  out  about  35 
graduates   this  year,  and  the   high 


school  about  135.  The  grammar 
schools  furnish  over  600  recruits 
for  the  high^school. 

— S.  K.  Mardis,  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Gnad- 
enhutten,  has  just  graduated  from 
the  collegiate  department  of  Ohio 
University. 

— Five  young  ladies  completed 
the  Normal  Course  in  Buchtel  Col- 
lege and  received  certificates  to  that 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  recent  com- 
mencement. 

— W.  D.  Pepplc  will  continue  to 
superintend  the  schools  at  Delta  for 
another  year,  spending  a  part  of  his 
vacation  teaching  in  the  Toledo 
Business  College. 

— Miss  Anna  A,  Gross.for  several 
years  a  teacher  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Bible  Read- 
ers' Home  in  Cleveland,  where  she 
expects  to  teach  next  year. 

— At  their  June  meeting  the 
school-board  of  Waverly,  C,  re- 
elected their  entire  corps  of  teach- 
ers, giving  Miss  Corcoran  of  the 
fifth  grade  a  slight  advance  in 
salary. 

— Prof.  Anton  Lei  bold,  super- 
visor of  physical  culture  in  the  Co- 
lumbus schools,  conducted  a  gym- 
nastic exhibition,  June  2, with  pupils 
from  different  schools  in  the  city. 
In  this  connection  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  Prof.  Leibold's  summer 
normal  school  of  physical  culture, 
held  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio  State 
University,  June  26  to  July  ai. 
Prof-   Lcibotd  is  strongly  endorsed 


by  Supt.  Shawan  and  others.  Teach- 
ers wishing  to  prepare  themselves  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of' the 
law  in  this  particular  will  find  this 
their  opportunity. 

—  R,  H.  Kinnison  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Well- 
ington schools  for  the  fifteenth  time. 
He  has  institute  engagements  at 
Bowling  Green  and  Painesville  in 
August. 

— Rev.  L.  P.  Hodgeman  retires 
from  Grand  River  Institute,  Austin- 
burg,  Ohio,  to  take  the  pastorate  of 
a  Congregational  church  at  Albion, 
Pa.,  but  has  ordered  the  Monthly 
for  another  year. 

— Capt.  F.  G.  Steele  will  continue 
in  charge  of  writing  and  drawing  at 
Xenia,  two  days  each  week,  at  sal- 
ary of  £500.  Newark  retains  him 
for  the  other  three  days  atSi,ooo, 
an  increase  of  f  100. 

— Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  President  of 
the  Colorado  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, notwithstanding  his  serious  ill- 
ness in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
has  finished  a  very  prosperous  year, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Ellis  are  now  in 
Ohio  visiting  and  resting.  We  hear 
from  various  sources  the  most  flat- 
tering reports  of  Dr.  Ellis's  work  in 
the  West.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 
says;  "The  Agricultural  College  is 
an  institution  that  is  doing  an  ad- 
mirable work  for  the  youth  of  the 
State,  and  is  fast  assuming  a  front 
rank  among  the  industrial  schools 
of  the  West."     Dr.    Ellis    was    so 
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widely  known  and  so  long  and  so 
fully  identified  with  public  educa- 
tion in  Ohio,  that  his  success  be- 
comes a  matter  of  pride  with  the 
teaching  fraternity  in  this  State. 

— Painesville:  Supt.  Geo.  W. 
Ready  and  his  corps  of  teachers 
have  been  re-elected.  A  class  of 
fourteen  graduated  June  20.  A  new 
six-room  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  September. 

— The  teachers  of  Marietta  pre- 
sented Prin.  S.  S.  Porter  a  beautiful 
gold-headed  cane  on  his  retiring 
from  the  principalship  of  the  Third 
St.  School.  Mr.  John  A.  Stone,  of 
Chester  Hill,  succeeds  him. 

— Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Delaware,  has  just  completed  a 
splendid  University  Hall  and  Chapel, 
at  a  cost  of  ?  150, 000.  The  chapel 
seats  2,300  people,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  audience  room  in  Ohio. 

— In  the  fire  which  consumed  the 
Elyria  high  school  building,  Supt. 
Parker  lost  many  valuable  books, 
the  Board  of  Education  its  records, 
school  library,  apparatus,  etc.,  and 
the  county  Board  of  Examiners  its 
records. 

— "The  Monthly  gives  good  sat- 
isfaction j"  '*I  must  have  the 
Monthly;"  *<I  am  lost  without  the 
Monthly;"  "I  take  several  educa- 
tional papers,  but  I  get  more  good 
out  of  the  Monthly  than  from  all 
the  others;"  "the  Monthly  never 
seemed  to  me  so  good  as  it  is  now;" 
"I  do  not  expect  to  continue  teach- 
ing after  this  year,  but  I   must  con- 
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tinue  the  Monthly, — send  it  along, 
are  some  of  the  flattering  expressions 
of  our  correspondents.  • 

— The  Boston  Traveller  is  a  news- 
paper  of  high  moral  and  literary- 
merit.  Its  weekly  edition  usually 
devotes  an  entire  page  to  educa- 
tional matters.  This  feature  alone 
is  worth  the  yearly  subscription 
price  ($1.00). 

— Principal  C.  S.  Coler,  of  the 
Sandusky  High  School, has  received 
a  unanimous  re-election  —  salary, 
$1,200.  He  expects  to  spend  the 
month  of  July  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  has  an  engagement  for  institute 
work  at  Milan  in  August. 

— Chas.  Washburn,  a  former 
teacher  of  Ross  county,  was  elected 
principal  of  the  township  HigK 
School  of  Jackson  township,  Pike 
county.  Supt.  Clayton,  Principals 
Moore  and  Smith  are  conducting  a 
progressive   normal  at   Piketon,'0- 

— The     summer,    institute     cam- 
paign  in  Ohio,   started   at  Sidney, 
Shelby  county,    June    19 — for    two 
weeks.     D.  N.  Cross,  of  Loveland, 
was  engaged  for  the  entire  time,  to 
be  associated  with   L.  D.  Brown,  of 
California,  the  first  week,  and  with 
C.  C.  Miller,  of  Hamilton,  the  sec- 
ond week.      Mr.    Brown  not  being' 
able  to  fill  his  engagement,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Monthly  was  called,  at  a 
late  hour,   to  take  his  place.     The 
attendance  was  not   large   the  first 
week,    but   the   excellent   spirit     of 
those  in  attendance  atoned  in  large 
measure  for   the   lack  of  numbers. 
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Mr.  Cross  did  good  work  in  arithme- 
tic, mathematical  geography  and  U. 
S.  government.  The  teachers  of 
Shelby  county  know  how  to  send  an 
instructor  home  happy.  No  report 
of  the  second  week  has  reached  us. 
— F.  L.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  O. 
W.  U.  at  Delaware,  and  for  several 
years  a  teacher  in  Ohio,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  had  charge  of  schools 
at  Harvey,  Jll.,  where  he  has  just 
been  re-elected  at  an  increase  of 
f  350.  He  has  fourteen  teachers  in 
his  charge. 

—Supt. J.  A. McDowell,  of  Millers- 
burg,  retires,  after  a  long  term  of 
service,  to  engage  in  other  pursuits, 
P,  S.  At  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  Board  and  citizens,  Mr. 
McDowell  has  changed  his  purpose 
and  will  remain  at  his  post  for 
another  year. 

— W.  D.  Porterfield  has  com 
pleted  his  first  year  as  superintend 
ent  of  schools  in  Richland  township, 
Belmont  county,  and  has  been 
elected  at  an  increased  salary. 
He  will  next  year  have  twenty-one 
teachers,  with  a  uniform  term  ol 
eight  months  in  all  the  schools. 

— The  eicventh  commencement 
the    N-    E.   O.   Normal   College 
Canfield  was  held   the  15th  of  Jur 
These     gatherings     are     becoming 
justly  very  popular  with  the  people 
of  Eastern  Ohio. 

Miss    Ella    Shields,   of  Wooster 

University     was     recently     elected 

receptress    for     the     year 


— The  corner  stone  of  Tiffin's  new 
high  school  building  was  laid  June  9, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding an  oration  by  General  Gib- 
son. Eighteen  girls  and  two  boys- 
were  graduated  from  the  Tiffin  High 
School  this  year.  Superintendent 
Snyder's  work  is  growing  and  pros- 
perous, • 

— Dr.  John  Simpson  retires  from 
the  superin tendency  of  schools  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  after  a  long  term  of 
service.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Supt.  J.  W.  Knott,  of  Wooster,  at  a 
salary  of  $2,400.  Mr.  Knott  had 
been  re-elected  at  Wooster,  but  he 
resigned  that  position  to  accept  at 
Manslield. 

— Middleburg,  the  only  township 
of  Cuyahoga  county  which  has 
school  supervision,  held  its  first  an- 
nual commencement  this  year.  Prof, 
E.  S.  Loomis,  of  Baldwin  Univers- 
ity, has  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  the  township,  and  his 
work  is  manifest  in  the  improved 
condition  of  the  schools. 

— Rio  Grande  College  recently 
clo;ed  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
its  history,  having  had  one  hundred 
and  eighty  students  in  attendance. 
Prof.J.W.  Jones, who  has  had  charge 
of  the  mathematical  department, 
retires  from  the  college  to  assume 
the  duties  of  auditor  of  Gallia 
county.  His  place  will  be  taken  by 
J.  D.  Holcomb,  of  the  class  of  '92. 
In  preparation  for  his  work.  Prof. 
HolcoAib  has  spent  the  past  year  in 
special   mathematical  study  in   the 
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Johns  Hopkins  University.  Pres. 
J.  M.  Davis  will  assist  J.  J.  Allison 
{late  of  Ohio)  in  a  six  weeks'  nor- 
mal school  at  Crown  Point,  Ind., 
spending  some  time  also  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

— H.  M.  James,  late  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Omaha,  has  de- 
clined the  superintendency  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  and  has  accepted  a 
corresponding  position  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  at  a  salary  of  ^3,000.  Mr. 
James  is  now  at  Omaha,  but  expects 
to  go  to  his  new  field  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  about  the  first  of  August. 

— Supt.  B.  B.  Harlap,  of  Middle- 
town,  changed  the  usual  order  of 
school  closing  this  year,  by  holding 
a  two-days'  exhibit  of  school  work, 
consisting  of  clay  modeling,  writing, 
drawing,  and  manuscript  work  in 
the  various  studies.  The  work  was 
examined  with  much  satisfaction  by 
hundreds  of  citizens.  In  this  way 
the  work  of  a  very  successful  year 
was  closed  pleasantly. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of 
North  Lima  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Beaver  township,  is  the  first  in  Ma- 
honing county  to  adopt  a  course  of 
study  for  the  schools,  establish  a 
high  school, and  elect  a  superintend- 
ent. Prof.  C.  M.  L.  Altdoerffer, 
who  has  been  principal  of  the  Can- 
field  public  schools  for  the  past  five 
years,  was  elected  superintendent  at 
a  salary  of  J575  per  month,  for  nine 
months.  Salaries  for  other  teachers 
have  been  raised  and  competent  per- 
sons secured. 


— Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  a  former 
Ohio  State  School  Commissioner, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to 
succeed  W.  M.  Friesner,  another 
Ohio  man,  who  retires  for  needed 
rest.  Mr.  Friesner's  last  election 
was  for  a  term  of  four  years,  only 
half  of  which  had  expired. 

— Commencement  exercises  were 
held  at  the  O.  S.  and  S.  O.  Home, 
at  iXenia,  June  21,  at  which  time 
there  •  were  forty-four  diplomas 
given.  There  were  nine  graduates 
from  the  high  school,  fourteen  from 
the  stenography  department,  and 
twenty  from  the  cooking  and  sewing 
department.  The  diplomas  were 
presented  by  the  superintendent. 
Prof.  T.  A.  Edwards,  with  an  ap- 
propriate address.  -^ 

— Preble  County:  Supt.  J.  P. 
Sharkey,  Eaton,  will  be  ably  assisted 
another  year,  E.G.Vaughan  being  re- 
elected in  the  high  school. .  The 
following  superintendents  have  been 
re-elected:  E.  L.  Thomas,  New 
Paris;  F.  M.  De  Motte,  Lewisburg; 
J.  L.  Brouse,  West  Alexandria;  \V. 
T.  Heilman,  Winchester  (Gratis  P. 
O.);  Will  H.  Evans,  West  Elk  ton; 
James  Randal,  Camden.  The  fol- 
lowing township  superintendents 
have  been  re-elected:  Geo.  Buck, 
West  Manchester,  Monroe  tp. ;  Grant 
Sheller,  Euphemia,  Harrison  tp.; 
and  Wm.  Reynolds,  Fair  Haven, 
Israel  tp.  E.  C.  Eikenberry,  super- 
intendent of  Eldorado  schools  the 
past   three  years,  has  accepted  the 
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superintendency  of  the  Seven  Mile 
schools,  Butler  county.  Butler  gains 
at  Preble's  loss,  as  Mr.  Eikenberry 
is  a  live  school  man  and  will  do  his 
duty. 

One  hundred  and  seven  diplomas 
were  issued  under  the  "Boxwell 
Law,"  June  3.  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson 
made  an  excellent  address  on  the 
occasion.  The  examiners  presented 
a  silk  flag  to  the  township  having 
the  greatest  number  of  graduates.  If 
the  teachers  of  the  rural  districts  but 
do  their  duty,  this  law  will  produce 
grand  results,  and  we  hope  every 
teacher  in  Ohio  will  find  it  a  pleas- 
ant duty  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
the  needed  encouragement,  for  en- 
couragement is  all  they  need.     H. 

— Commencements: — Xenia,June 
15*     27   graduates;    Xenia    colored 
High  School,  10  graduates;  Marion, 
June  13,  II  graduates;  Oxford, June 
9»   '3  graduates;  Urbana,  June  8,  13 
graduates;  Salem,  June  14  and  15, 
25  graduates;  Ohio  University,June 
2  7»  9  pedagogical  graduates  (three* 
years'  course),  June  28,  20  college 
graduates;  Logan,  June  5,  9  gradu- 
ates,  annual  sermon  by  Rev.  John 
E.  Rudesill,  pastor  M.   E.  Church; 
Dayton,  Ky.,  June   16,  8  graduates; 
Green    Township,    Hamilton    Co., 
Ninth  Annual  Commencement,  June 
16,    10  graduates;  Bellevue,  June  8, 
15   graduates;  Medina,    June  8;    11 
graduates;  Huron,  June  2,  3  gradu- 
ates; Sandusky,  June  8,   28  gradu- 
ates;   Jefferson   Educational    Insti- 
tute, June  8,  19  graduates;  Chagrin 
Falls,   June  8,   16  graduates;  West- 


ern Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  June 
14,  address  by  Pres't  Ch.F.Thwingf 
Galion,  June  8,  9  graduates;  Tall- 
madge,    June   2,   3  graduates;    Mt. 
Sterling,  June  8,  9  graduates;  Ohio- 
State  University,  June  14;  Monroe- 
ville,  June  8,  10  graduates;  Marys- 
ville,  June  8,  21  graduates;  North- 
wood,   Iowa,  June   16,  6  graduates, 
E.  W.  G.  Vogenitz,  superintendent; 
Lancaster,   June   15,   22  graduates, 
Elijah  Burgess, superintendent;  Mid-, 
dletown,    June    15,    13    graduates; 
Alliance,    June   22,     25    graduates; 
Cambridge,   Thursday .  and    Friday 
evenings,    June    — ,    25    graduates;: 
Eaton,  12  graduates;  Bellaire,  June 
2,  16  graduates;  Massillon,  June  21, 
19  graduates. 

— Cleveland:  Henry  C.  Muck- 
ley,  assistant  principal  at  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  principal 
supervisorships.  William  E.  Roberts, 
principal  of  the  West  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  has  been  made  super- 
visor of  all  manual  training  work  in 
the  city.  Miss  Emma  L.  Davis, 
formerly  a  prominent  teacher  in  the 
city  and  sister-in-law  of  ex-Superin- 
tendent A.  J.  Rickoff,  has  been  ap- 
pointed second  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary work  here.  Miss  Davis  is  the 
author  of  several  works  on  primary 
education.  The  attitude  of  Cleve- 
land toward  industrial  training  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  recent  report  to  the  School 
Council  on  the  subject: 

'*It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
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is  not  fer  the  purpose  of  teaching 
pupils  any  particular  trade,  any 
more  than  the  work  on  literary  or 
mathematical  lines  is  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  has  in  view  the  develop- 
ment and  direction  of  the  faculties 
which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  dis- 
<:riminate  in  the  selection  of  a  voca- 
tion to  his  taste,  and  then  to  take  it 
up  with  promise  of  success  in  it.  It 
must  likewise  be  serviceable  to  him 
no  matter  what  his  occupation  or 
profession  shall  be. 

*<The  inquiries  which  the  com- 
mittee has  made  have  revealed  the 
fact,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  that 
the  best  educational  opinions  and 
the  manifest  tendencies  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
-country  accord  with  our  views  as 
business  men. 

* 'After  deliberation  and  confer- 
ence with  the  school  director  and 
the  superintendent  of  instruction  we 
therefore  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

* 'First — That  stick-laying,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  the  drawing  of 
patterns  for  the  construction  of  ob- 
jects in  paper  or  pasteboard,  model- 
ing objects  in  clay,  outlining  with 
the  needle,  simple  sewing  work  and 
kindred  employments  be  introduced 
into  the  four  lower  grades. 

''Second — That  the  boys  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  be  given  sloyd 
work  in  wood  and  the  girls  in  those 
grades  be  given  more  advanced  sew- 
ing. 

"Third — That  the  girls  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades   be  given 


cooking  and  the  boys  in  those  grades 
be  given  bench  work  in  wood. 

"The  work  should  be  laid  out  so 
that  there  will  be'  a  continuous,  har- 
monious and  comprehensive  course 
beginning  with  the  primary  grades, 
and  ending  with  the  manual  train- 
ing shops. 

"This  work  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  other  departments  of 
our  school  work  as  far  as  practica- 
ble* 

"The  drawing  work  in  the  schools 
should  be  so  planned  and  directed 
that  it  will  support  and  aid  the  in- 
dustrial work." 


Books. 

Inductive  Syntax:  A  Series  of 
Carefully  Graded  Exercises  in  Syn- 
tactical Analysis  and  Synthesis,  ac- 
companied by  References  to  Stand- 
ard Authorities  on  English  Gram- 
mar. By  Geo.  W.  TooilL  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Jeffersonville, 
Ohio.     Price,  30  cents. 

The  excellent  lists  of  topics  for 
study,  the  copious  references  to 
standard  authors,  and  the  excel- 
lence and  abundance  of  the  graded 
exercises  for  analysis,  make  this  an 
excellent  hand-book  for  classes 
somewhat  advanced  and  review 
classes. 

T/ie  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Long's 
Translation.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Ginn,  Boston.     Ginn  &  Co.,  1893, 

"Classics  for  Children"  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  title  page  of  this 
book.     It  recalls   the  days   of  our 


youth,  when  the  only  juvenile  liter- 
ature to  which  we  had  access  was 
such  as  Dodridges  "Rise  and  Prog- 
ress  of  Religion,"  Boston's  "Crook 
in  the  Lot,"  and   Erskin's  Sermons. 
Marcus  Aureliuswas  one  of  the  last 
and  best  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers. 
His  "Thoughts"  are  very  choice  and 
make  good  reading  for  "children" 
forty  to  seventy-five  or  eighty  years 
old.     We  are  glad  to  note  the  prom- 
ise  of  the   publishers    to    issue    a 
pocket  edition  on  very  thin  paper 
for  the  convenience  of  such  as  wish 
to  made  a  special  study  of  the  work. 
Droysen's  Principles    of   History. 
Translated  by  E.Benjamin  Andrews. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     The  author's 
admiration  for  the  eminent  German 
physiologist  and  lecturer  on  History 
has  led  him  to  present  his  "Princi- 
ples of  History"  in  form  easily  ac- 
cessible  to  English    readers.     The 
book  professes  to  be  more   than  a 
mere  translation.     In  many  places 
where  by  over-conciseness  the  lec- 
turer has  failed  to  make  his  thought 
clear  to  those   not  familiar  with  his 
style,  the  translator  has  developed 
the   original  statement  into  a  more 
intelligible  fullness.       The   Greek, 
Latin,,  and  French  phrases  in  which 
Prof.  Droysen's   writings   abounded 
have  all  been  carefully  translated, 
the   original  being  given  in  a   foot- 
note for  the  benefit  of  those  philo- 
logically  inclined.     In  addition  to  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the   author, 
by    the  eminent   Dr.  Kruger,  there 
ded  as  appendices  three  es- 
'The  Elevation  of  History 


to  a  Science, ""Nature  and  History" 
and  "Art  and  Method."  To  the 
careful  student  and  all  who  study 
history  from  the  more  deeply  philo- 
sophical standpoint,  we  would  rec- 
ommend the  book  as  a  valuable  one. 

Gods  and  Heroes,  by  Franchillon, 
in  Ginn  &  Co.'s  "Classics  for 
Children"  is  a  charming  little  book. 
It  gives  in  pleasing  and  simple,  style 
the  more  common  legends  and  hero- 
stories  of  classical  mythology.  It 
traces  the  origin  of  the  Olympian 
divinities, and  the  various  demi-gods 
and  heroes,  giving  among  others 
the  story  of  "Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,"  "Apollo  and  Marsyas,"  "Cu- 
pid and  Psyche,"  "The  Golden 
Fleece,"  "Labors  of  Hercules, "  and 
closes  with  the  origin  of  the  Trojan 
War  as  given  in  the  story  of  "The 
Apple  of  Discord."  The  book  will 
not  only  be  interesting  for  the 
young,  but  valuable  as  well,  in  giv- 
ing them  a  taste  for  the  classics. 

Nos.  57  and  58  in  the  "Riverside 
Literature  Series,"  by  Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.,  give  in  cheap  and 
convenient  form,  Charles  Dickens' 
"Christmas  Carol"  and  "Cricket  on 
the  Hearth."  A  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  together  with  a  char- 
acterization of  his  more  important 
novels  and  a  list;  of  selections  suita- 
ble for  reading  aloud,  is  ^Iso  given. 

In  ^'Geometry  in  the  Grammar 
School"  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  gives 
in  essay  form  some  suggestions  on 
the  early  training  of  Geometry,  and 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALISM  IN  OHIO. 


BY    SAMUEL    FINDLEY. 
(Written  for  the  World's  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago,  July,  1896.] 


The  history  of   Educational  Jour- 
nalism in   Ohio  covers  a  period  of 
sixty    years.     The  first  educational 
periodical  in  the  State,  of  which  I 
find    any  mention,  was  called  *'The 
Academic  Pioneer."     Its  first  issue 
appeared  in  July,    1831,  and   con- 
tained  the   addresses  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Western  Academic  Insti- 
tute   and    College    of    Professional 
Teachers.     Like   many   of   its  suc- 
cessors, it. was  short-lived,  expiring, 
after   two  or  three  issues,  for  want 
of  patronage. 

In  the  decade  following,  there  ap- 
peared a  half  dozen  or  more  similar 
journals,  only  one  of  which  lived 
beyond  the  year  of  its  birth.  '*The 
Common  School  Advocate,"  started 
at  Cincinnati  in  1837,  was  kept  alive 


for  four  years.  **The  Ohio  Com- 
mon School  Director"  started  the 
same  year  under  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  edited  by 
State  Superintendent  Samuel  Lewis, 
expired  at  the  end  of  its  first  year, 
for  lack  of  *' state  appropriation." 
**The  Pestalozzian"  appeared  and 
died  at  Akron  in  1838. 

Other  ephemerides  of  that  period 
were  ^*The  Schoolmaster  and  Aca- 
demic Journal,"  Oxford,  1834; 
*'The  Universal  Educator,"  Cincin- 
nati, 1837;  **The  Western  Aca- 
demician," Cincinnati,  1837;  and 
<*The  Educational  Disseminator," 
Cincinnati,  1838. 

There  is  nothing  save  the  name 
to  indicate  the  character  of  any  of 
these  journals;  but  it  is  not  fair  to- 
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conclude  from  their  short  existence 
that  they  were  not  worthy  to  live. 
The  time  was  pot  yet.  The  forests 
were  not  subdued;  the  population 
was  sparse,  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication was  very  limited.  The 
demand  for  literature  of  this  kind 
was  not  active,  and  supply  and  de- 
mand were  not  easily  brought  to- 
gether. But  these  pioneer  efforts 
indicate  unmistakably  what  spirit 
was  moving  in  that  early  day. 

The  year  1846  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  popular  education  in 
Ohio.  .About  that  time  began  a 
movement  which  has  ever  since 
been  a  potent  agency  in  the  promo- 
tion of  educational  progress — the 
teachers'  instiliile.  Two  institutes 
— the  first  ever  held  in  Ohio  and 
probably  Ihe  first  in  the  West— were 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  one  at 
Sandusky  and  the  other  at  Cbardon, 
each  being  attended  by  more  than 
one  hundred  teachers  and  friends  of 
education.  Hut  in  1846  nine  such 
institutes  were  held,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  about  one  thou- 
sand. The  great  value  of  this 
agency  was  recognized  at  once,  and 
it  soon  became  a  part  of  the  State 
school  system.  An  annual  session 
of  the  institute  is  now  held  in  each 
county  of  the  State.  The  early  in- 
stitutes gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
cause  of  free  schools,  amoimiing  to 
an  educational  revival.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  formed,  an  or- 
ganization which  is  still  active  and 
influential. 
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thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
common  schools  throughout  the 
State,"  in  accordance  with  which 
the  general  school  law  of  1853  was 
enacted,  giving  to  Ohio  her  excel- 
lent free  school  system. 

One  measure  strongly  advocated 
by  all  the  early  school  journals,  as 
well  as  the  later  ones,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, was  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools.  Ohio  has  not  yet 
made  any  general  provision  for  the 
training  of  her  teachers.  Several 
of  the  larger  cities  have  established 
training  schools  to  meet  local  de- 
mands; numerous  private  normal 
schools  have  been  started,  two  of 
which  have  attained  considerable 
proportions;  and  some  of  the  col- 
leges have  established  normal  de- 
partments; but  it  is  to  be  said  to  the 
discredit  of  this  commonwealth  that 
no  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  supplying  the  schools  with 
teachers  properly  equipped  for  their 
important  duties. 

<*The  Western  School  Journal,"  a 
monthly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was 
started  at  Cincinnati,  in  1847,  ^7 
W.  H.  Moore  &  Co.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  1849. 

''The  Ohio  Teacher,"  edited  by 
Thomas  Rainey,  begun  in  1850,  was 
published  simultaneously  at  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  and  Cleveland;  but 
all  these  roots  of  supply  proved 
in*5uflficient  to  keep  life  in  it.  It 
departed  in  silence,  with  none  to  re- 
cord the  date  of  its  departure. 

"The  American  Educationist  and 


Western  School  Journal"  was  started 
at  Cleveland  in  January,  1852,  with 
B.  K.  Maltby  as  editor,  and  ran  its 
course  in  one  year. 

The  wreck-strewn  pathway  of 
educational  journalism  in  Ohio  in 
these  early  days  does  not  seem  in- 
viting, yet  from  that  day  to  this 
there  have  not  been  wanting  new 
adventurers  inclined  to  go  that  way. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  says  concerning 
these  pioneer  educational  journals, 
that  they  ''prepared  the  way  for 
The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education, 
which  was  started  under  the  aus- 
pices and  control  of  the  Ohio 
.Teachers*  Association,  in  January, 
1852,  and  which  is  still  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly — the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  best  educational  journals 
in  the  United  States.'* 

The  history  of  this  journal  fully 
written  would  constitute  in  large 
measure  the  history  of  education  in 
Ohio  for  the  past  forty  years.  Its 
pages  contain  the  school  legislation 
of  that  period;  a  full  report  of  pro- 
ceedings, papers,  and  discussions  of 
all  meetings  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association;  reports  of  institutes  and 
local  educational  meetings;  notices 
and  reports  of  schools  *and  school 
systems;  ably  written  articles  on 
school  organization,  principles  of 
education,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
,  general  educational  topics;  strong 
appeals  for  a  higher  standard  and 
more  liberal  legislation,  etc.  From 
the  pages  of  its  more  than  forty 
bound  volumes  could  be  made  up  a 
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common  school  missionary.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association,  held 
at  Columbus,  Jan.  i,  1852,  Mr. 
Andrews  reported  in  favor  of  un- 
dertaking the  publication  of  a 
monthly  journal,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  to  contain  thirty-two 
pages,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  the 
teachers  of  the  State  to  act  as 
agents  and  correspondents.  The 
proposition  was  adopted,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association,  then  consisting  of  Lo- 
rin  Andrews,  Columbus,  H.  H. 
Barney,  Cincinnati,  Andrew  Freese, 
Cleveland,  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Colum- 
bus, J.  C.  Zachos,  Dayton,  Edward 
Olney,  Perrysburg,  and  E.  D.  Kings- 
ley,  Marietta.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of 
Columbus,  became  the  managing  ed- 
itor, with  H.  H.  Barney,  J.  C. 
Zachos,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  I.  W.  An- 
drews, and  Andrew  Freese  as  asso- 
ciates. The  first  number  appeared 
before  the  end  of  January,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  it  has  been  issued 
each  month  without  the  omission 
oi  a  single  number. 

The  Association  continued  the 
publication  of  the  journal  for  eight 
years.  The  first  four  volumes  were 
edited  by  Dr.  Lord;  the  fifth  by 
Rev,  Anson  Smyth;  the  sixth  by 
John  D.  Caldwell;  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  by  Wm.  T.  Coggeshall. 
The  receipts  the  first  four  or  h\Q 
years  were  sufficient  to  allow  the 
resident  editor   a  very  small   com- 


pensation for  services;  but  the 
sixth  year  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
several  hundred  dollars,  besides  the 
editor's  salary  for  the  year.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  Association  had  also  at  the 
same  time  other  financial  burdens. 
It  kept  in  the  field  for  six  or  seven 
years  an  agent  or  educational  mis- 
sionary for  whose  salary  it  became 
responsible.  In  1855,  the  Associ- 
ation accepted  from  Mr.  Cyrus 
McNeely  the  gift  of  his  normal 
school  property  at  Hopedale,  valued 
at  1 1 0,000,  and  became  responsible 
for  its  management.  An  effort  was 
at  once  made  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund,  and  several  thousand  dollars 
were  pledged  by  friends  of  the  en- 
terprise. But  in  1858  the  trustees 
reported  an  indebtedness  of  1 1,200. 
To  meet  these  liabilities  the  leading 
members  of  the  Association  con- 
tributed liberally  from  their  private 
means,  some  to  the  full  extent  of 
ten  percent  of  their  incomes.  A 
fortunate  sale  of  bound  volumes  of 
the  Journal  to  the  State  School 
Commissioner,  for  school  libraries, 
reduced  the  indebtedness  considera- 
bly, creditors  reduced  their  claims, 
and  funds  were  raised  in  various 
ways,  until  in  1862  the  executive 
committee  reported  the  Association 
free  from  debt,  wilA  ten  cents  in  the 
treasury. 

The  decade  from  1850  to  i860 
may  well  be  called  the  heroic  period 
in  the  educational  history  of  Ohio. 
Those  who  then  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  made  sacrifices  for 
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the  cause  they .  had  at  heart,  for 
which  they  should  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  It  was  in 
this  heroic  period  and  by  such  sac- 
rifices that  theOhio  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation wasestablished  and  nourished 
into  strength  and  endurance,  to  be- 
come what  it  has  been  all  these 
years  and  what  it  stili  continues  to 
be — the  staunch  defender  of  the 
great  cause  of  free  education  for  all 
the  people,  and  the  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  all  who  have  the  cause  at 
heart.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  es- 
timate closely  the  part  the  Journal  ■ 
has  had  in  building  up  Ohio's  excel- 
lent free  school  system  and  giving 
to  the  State  the  proud  position  she 
occupies  to-day.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  it  has  ever  been  among  the 
efficient  instruments,  and  that  the 
results  reached  could  not  have  been 
fully  attained  without  the  aid  of  the 
Journal  or  some  similar  agency. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
Association  in  financial  matters,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  last 
issue  of  volume  eight  of  i.\\t  Journal 
an  announcement  by  E.  E.  White, 
chairman  of  Che  executive  commit- 
tee, of  the  committee's  unwillingness 
to  involve  the  Association  further 
"in  the  financial  management  of  the 
publication  of  ihc  Journal,"  adding 
that  "all  past  experience  has  shown 
that  a  teachers' association  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  undertake  enterprises 
involving  ^aa«i"/o/  wisdom."  The 
Journal  was  accordingly  transferred 
to  private  parties.on  the  two  express 
conditions  that  it  should  still  be  pub- 


lished as  the  official  organ  of  tl 
Association,  and  that  ten  percent 
all  receipts  from  subscriptions  in  e 
cess  of  $1,500  should  be  paid  ann 
ally  to  the  Association.  Under  th 
arrangement,  Rev.  Anson  Smyt 
then  State  Commissioner  of  Cor 
mon  Schools,  became  the  edito 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  i 
present  title,  The  Ohio  Education 
Monthly. 

In  May,  1861,  Dr.  E.  E.  Whi 
and  Hon.  Anson  Smith  became  joi 
editors  and  proprietors.  This  a 
rangement  continued  until  the  exp 
ration  of  Mr.  Smyth's  term  of  offii 
as  Commissioner  in  1863,  when  D 
White  became  sole  editor  and  pri 
prietor.  Upon  taking  his  seat  ( 
the  editorial  tripod,  Dr.  White  e 
pressed  a  determination  to  use  h 
best  endeavor  to  awaken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education, 
defend  it  from  all  assaults,  and 
aid  and  cheer  the  teacher-  in  h 
arduous  duties.  The  only  hobby  I 
proposed  to  ride  was  to  make  tl 
Monthly  bear,  even  more  direct 
than  formerly,  upon  the  every  di 
work  of  the  teachers  of  all  grades  1 
schools— from  the  college  to  tl 
primary  and  district  school,  mail 
taining  that  the  great  work  befo: 
the  educators  of  the  State  at  th. 
time  was  to  improve  the  instructit 
of  the  schools.  Dr.  White's  admii 
istration  continued  through  fourtee 
years,  in  which  period  the  magazii 
attained  and  held  a  national  reputi 
tion,  ranking  among  the  most  popt 
lar  and  influential  periodicals  of   i 
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kind  in  the  country.  This  was  also 
the  period  of  the  journal's  largest 
circulation  and-  greatest  financial 
success. 

In  October,  1870,  and  for  several 
years  following,  an  edition  of  the 
Monthly  with  the  title,  '*The  Na- 
tional Teacher,"  was  issued  for  cir- 
culation outside  of  Ohio.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  the  two  titles  were 
united,  and  the  magazine  has  ever 
since  appeared  under  the  title,  '*The 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  Na- 
tional Teacher." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
stipulation  that  a  percent  of  the 
journal's  income  should  be  paid  to 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 
This  was  arranged  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  give  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State  a  greater  interest  in  the  jour- 
nal's circulation.  The  publisher  was 
subsequently  released  from  this  obli- 
gation. 

Up  to  September,  1875,  ^^  office 
of  publication  had  been  at  Colum- 
bus; but  at  that  time  the  magazine 
was  sold  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Henkle,  who 
transferred  it  to  Salem,  Ohio,  and 
continued  its  publication  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  near  the  end 
of  the  year  188 1. 

Dr.  Henkle  was  well  known 
throughout  the  State  and  beyond  it 
as  a  man  of  great  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  large  experience  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  his  editorial 
management  of  the  journal  was  char- 
acterized by  marked  ability  and 
practical  wisdom,  and  the  absence 
of  ostentation  or  display.     Probably 


at  no  other  time  in  its  history,  did 
the  journal  exhibit  so  much  evidence 
of  learning  or  scholarship.  Of  its 
circulation  and  financial  success 
during  this  period,  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  has  no  exact  information.*  At 
one  time,  at  least,  the  editor  seems 
to  have  fell  called  upon  to  defend 
his  journal  against  the  charge  of  be- 
ing **too  high  toned"  for  the  ma- 
jority of  common-school  teachers. 
This  is  a  complaint  often  met  by 
both  educational  editors  and  insti- 
tute instructors,  and  it  is  a  complaint 
to  which  both  should  give  careful 
consideration.  The  preacher  should 
adapt  himself  to  his  congregation. 
No  less  must  the  editor  of  an  educa- 
tional journal  adapt  himself  to  those 
he  would  have  as  his  readers.  But 
as  the  preacher  should  speak  from  a 
plane  above  the  majority  of  his 
hearers,  that  he  may  always  lift  up; 
so  should  the  editor  write  from  a 
plane  somewhat  above  a  majority  pf 
his  readers,  that  he  may  inspire  and 
exalt. 

There  is  in  this  day  no  lack  of 
'^school  journals"  of  the  dime-novel 
order,  sensational  and  trashy,  which 
usually  boast  of  their  large  circula- 
tion. From  such  journals  the  whole 
teaching  profession  should  pray  to 
be  delivered.  And  the  united  prayer 
of  the  children  throughout  the  land 
should  be,  From  teachers  who 
patronize  and  read  such  journals, 
**the  good  Lord  deliver  us."  There 
is  probably  no  better  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  a  teacher  than  the 
educational  literature  he  reads;   cer- 
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tainly  none  better  than  his  ideal  of 
excellence  in  an  educational  peri- 
odical. 

A  problem  ever  present  to  the 
honest  editor  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  common  schools, 
is  how  to  fill  his  pages  with  matter 
most  instructive,  elevating,  and  in- 
spiring, and  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote wise  and  sound  education,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  so  popularize 
his  journal  as  to  secure  a  sustaining 
constituency.  The  problem  is  not 
an  easy  one,  but  it  is  likely  to  grow 
easier  with  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  dissemination  of 
broader  and  juster  views  of  educa- 
tion among  teachers. 

The  statement  that  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  the  Monthly  was  con- 
siderably smaller  at  the  close  than  at 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  Henkle's  man- 
agement, is  not  necessarily  dis- 
paraging to  him.  He  was  true  to 
the  cause  and  faithful  to  the  end, 
and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance and  high  esteem  by  his 
associates  and  all  who  knew  him. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  appropri- 
ately, that  about  the  time  i)r.  Henkle 
took  charge  of  the  Monthly,  he  also 
started  a  monthly  publication  called 
"Educational  Notes  and  Queries," 
whose  character  is  sufficientty  indi- 
cated by  its  title.  Before  the  end 
of  its  first  year,  it  had  secured  sub- 
scribers in  thirty-five  states  and  ter- 
ritories. Its  publication  ceased  at 
the  death  of  its  founder. 

In  February,  i88i,  the  "Ohio 
Educational   Monthly"  was  sold  to 


the  writer  of  this  sketch,  t 
intendent  of  the  city  scho 
ron,  Ohio.  Its  publicatioi 
began  with  the  March  ni 
the  close  of  the  school  ye 
1883,  the  new  editor  re 
his  position  as  school  supe 
and  has  continued  the  put 
the  journal  to  the  present  I 
now  in  his  twelfth  ye^r. 
the  removal  of  the  journal 
it  was  improved  in  extern 
ance  and  considerably  ei 
that  the  bound  volumes  ( 
decade  are  much  larger  tl 
the  preceding  ones. 

The  further  story  of  thi 
journal  in  these  last  years, 
be  told  by  those  who  shal 
ter. 

"The  National  Non 
started  at  Cincinnati  in  i: 
the  editorial  managemen 
Holbrook,  of  Lebanon. 
merged  with  the  "Ohio  E 
Monthly"  in  1874,  but  n 
again  under  the  name  of 
mal  Kxponent"in  1883. 
tinued  until  about  the  bt 
1893,  when  its  subscripti 
again  transferred  to  the  " 
cational  Monthly." 

"The  Guernsey  Teac 
started  at  Cambridge,  in 
Dr.  Joi^n  McBurney.  Iti 
subsequendy  changed  to 
tern  Ohio  Teacher,"  auc 
to  "The  Ohio  Teache 
which  tjtle  it  is  still  publii 
original  founder.  Its  avo 
has  been   to   help  the.yc 
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less  experienced  teachers,  and  es- 
pecially those  engaged  in  the  country 
:  schools. 

"The  Public  School  Journal"  was 
-started  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  as  a 
Grangers'  and  Teachers'  paper,  un- 
-  der  the  name  of  **The  Harvest  Home 
Magazine."  Its  founders  were  W. 
E.  Dunham  and  F.  E.  Wilson,  the 
first  a  printer,  the  other  a  teacher. 
In  1880,  it  became  purely  education- 
al and  assumed  the  name  under 
which  it  is  still  published,  **The 
Public  School  Journal."  It  is  now 
owned  and  edited  by  one  of  its 
founders,  F.  E.  Wilson. 

**The  School  Visitor,"  devoted  to 
Practical  Mathematics,  Examination 
Work,  Notes,  Queries  and  Answers, 
now  in  its  fourteenth  year,  is  edited 
and  published  by  John  S.  Royer,  at 
Versailles,  Ohio. 

'*The  Journal  of  Pedagogy,"  a 
monthly  journal,  was  started  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  1887,  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  Gordy.  It  is  now  issued 
quarterly  from  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


**The  Progressive  School,"  an 
Educational  Weekly,  was  started  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  in  January,  1891,  by 
B.  jF.  Yanney,  then  a  professor  in 
Mount  Union  College.  It  is  now 
published  by  The  School  Publishing 
Company,  of  Alliance,  and  edited 
by  B.  F.  Yanney,  being  issued  forty 
times  in  the  year.  In  February,  1893, 
"The  Western  Reserve  School  Jour- 
nal," a  monthly  paper  published  for 
a  short  time  at  Geneva,  Ohio,  by  J. 
P.  Treat,  was  merged  with  **The 
Progressive  School." 

There  has  been  no  attempt  tb 
enumerate  in  this  brief  sketch  the 
multitude  of  school  and  college  pa- 
pers, past  and  present,  devoted  to 
local  educational  intarests;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  worthy 
publications,  which  should  have  had 
a  place,  have  been  overlooked 
through  ignorance  or  inadvertence. 
I  have  omitted  none  such  intention- 
ally, and  I  have  set  nothing  down  in 
malice. 
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BY    MARGARET    L.    MACREADY,   AKRON,   OHIO. 
(Notes  of  talks  In  teachers'  meetings,  by  my  old  superintendent.] 


Be  careful  about  memorizing 
words  without  the  thought. 

Discrimination  is  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  intelligence.  Children  should 
be  trained  to  discriminate. 

It  is  wrong  to  make  a  punishment 
of  stmly,  which  should  be  a  pleasure. 


The  better  a  teacher  understands 
the  purpose  of  education,  the  better 
he  is  fitted  for  his  work. 

Cultivate  the  voice  by  cultivating 
the  heart  and  spirit. 

A  teacher  should  be  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients. 
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Pupils  should  be   ied  up  to  noble  of  c 

thoughts  and  aspirations.  all  t 

Right  teaching  begets  thinking.  rest 

Do  not  forget  that  it  is  true  kind-  pupi 

ness  to  control  pupils  well,  doni 

Do    not    fear   for  consequences.  VV 

Do    to-day,    with    honest    purpose,  to  k 

what  the  occasion  requires.  Ir 

Teaching  requires  painstaking.  I'he 

We  are  what  we  have  forgotten,  each 

(Quoted   from  the   beginning  of   a  to  tl 

lecture  by  Dr.  Henkle.)  T! 

The  same  effort  put  forth  in  mak-  warn 

ing  school  pleasant   that  is  spent  in  secfi 

keeping  children  after  school  would  teac 

accomplish  much,  Ai 

.All  acts  left  undone  become  daily  gray 

more  difficult.  put 

The   personal    influence    of     the  shall 

teacher  is  of  great  importance.  W 

'   Does  character  produce  actions,  our 

or  do  actions  produce  character?  teaci 

Good  resolutions  not  carried  into  gave 

effect  are  worse  than  useless.  worl 

Use   painstaking  in  little  things,  but  i 

Good  teaching  requires  an  infinite  In 

capacity  for  taking  pains.  thesi 

Pupils  should  be  kept  in  a  hope-  i. 

ful,  cheerful   state    of  mind.       The  2. 

good    teacher     looks     beyond    the  3. 

learning  of  lessons  to  the  training  of  spiri 

mind,   the    gaining    of    power    and  4. 

skill.  sitivi 

How  is  more  important  than  what  5. 

in  school  work.  the  ( 

Some  think  only  of  outward  good  6. 

conduct  —  the    keeping     children  teac 

quiet.  7. 

Some  teachers   worry   too   much  its  el 

over  wayward  and  dull  pupils.  You  S. 

cannot  make  a  Newton  or  a  Webster  happ 


The  Good   Old  Way, 


The  following  notes  were  taken 
from  a  lecture  on  discipline  read  at 
one  of  our  meetings: 

Vigilance  is  not  suspicion.  The 
moral  basis  of  family  life  is  affec- 
tion.    Of  school  life,  it  is  justice. 

Do  not  measure  a  pupil's  fault  by 


the  inconvenience  it  causes  you. 

Whispering  is  not  a  sin,  but  an 
inconvenience.  When  persisted  in, 
it  then  becomes  a  wrong. 

It  is  a  sign  of  a  high  nature  to  be 
able  to  govern — to  have  this  ascend- 
ancy over  others. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  WAY. 


BY    MARY    A.   CUSHMAN. 


These  are  the  days  of  examina- 
tions, of  tests,  and  exercises  calcu- 
lated  to   display    the    accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  past  year,  and  un- 
load  the  youthful  brain  preparatory 
to    next  year's  work;  for  after  the 
scholar  has    "passed"   there   is  no 
more  use  for  that  particular   line  of 
learning,  and  he  proceeds  to  forget 
it   and   learn   something   else.       At 
least,  my  acquaintance  with  school 
children  leads  me  to  suppose  so.  And 
I  am  reminded  of  the  way  we  did 
things  when  I  was  young,  and  the 
day  of  my  first  examination  comes 
back  to    my    mind.      Each  year   at 
the  close  of  school  there  had  been 
an* 'Exhibition, "when  we  read  com- 
positions, spoke  pieces,  sang  songs, 
spelled  down,  etc. ;  but  as  to  any  at- 
tempt to  show  the  progress  of  the 
scholars,    I   remember  nothing   ex- 
cept that  the  teacher  handed  among 
the  visitors  the  best  copy  book,  and 
the     writer   was     publicly    praised. 
Sometimes  an  unusually  progressive 
teacher  had  a  general  review,  which 
consisted   in   questions   like   these; 


**Who  was  the  first  President?" 
*'Name  the  Middle  States  and  their 
capitals."  *Bound  your  own  state, 
county,  town,  etc.,  varied  by  simi- 
larly profound  questions  in  oral 
arithmetic,  all  the  school  answering 
in  concert  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
But  this  exercise  was  always  cut  as 
short  as  possible  that  the  real  work 
of  the  day  might  begin. 

So  this  really  was  my  first  exami- 
nation. There  were  three  of  us, 
classmates  and  school  friends,  and 
the  7th  of  February,  1863  (here  is 
the  date  on  my  old  certificate),  we 
went  to  the  county  town  of  one  of 
the  northern  counties  of  Illinois,  to 
attend  the  public  examination  of 
teachers,  as  advertised  in  the  county 
paper.  It  was  a  drive  of  eight 
miles,  and  the  roads  were  not  good, 
the  wind  was  all  that  a  prairie  wind 
in  February  could  be,  and  it  was  a 
rather  silent  party  that  sat  down  to 
dinner  that  noon.  When  the  young 
man  who  had  driven  the  team,  re- 
turned, from  his  errand  of  inquiry, 
with  the  news  that,  owing  to  the  ill- 
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Ichool  Commis-  America,  some  boundaries,  and  some 

minatioD  would  of  the  German  states  and  cities,  and 

e  of  the  Board  a  judicious  question  or  two  on  the 

v., was  in  town,  part  of  one  of  us,  apparently  to  cor- 

n  oral  examina-  rcct  our   ignorance,  started   him  to 

age  we  had  left  talking  of  his  trip  to  Europe,  and 

very  great  man,  the  terrible   ordeal  was  practically 

to  the    Senate,  over.     He  actually  made  out  certifi- 

I  from  a  trip  to  cates  for   two  years  for  us,  only  he 

d  there  was  do  advised  me  not  to  take  a  school  till 

n  of  difference  after   the  next   September,  for  fear 

Judge  W.  and  the  big  boys  would  not  mind  me.    I 

;    earth,  in   the  did  not  know  till  afterwards  that  he 

Between  nerv-  had  no  right   to  grant  me  a  certifi- 

discomfort,  the  cate  at  that  age,  and  I  never  heard 

Icnow  was  con-  of  any  notice  being  taken  of  his  do- 

and  less  availa-  ing  so-     These  things  are  managed 

great  man  was  better   now.     But  the  difference  in 

md  had  shaken  preparation  is  no  greater  than  the 

i  discussed  the  difference  in  school  work. 
igan  to  appear  My  first  school  was  a  new  district, 

y  know  what  to  setoff  that  year,  and  the  directors 

(sked  each  can-  were  very  anxious  to  have  the  three 

ime  and  age.   I  months  school  required   by  law,  so 

ote  mine  "six-  they  could  draw  their  share  of  pub- 

'  and  he  looked  lie  money,  which  probably  accounts 

hen  he  read  it.  for  my  getting  the  school,  although 

1  of  us  in  turn  I  was    thought  rather    young  for  a 

paper,  and  we  winter  school.      I   was  just  sixteen. 

two.      Next  he  It  certainly  was  the  reason  why  the 

in  interest,  and  school  was  kept  in  an  empty  graoary 

IS  in  fractions,  — for  there  was   no  time  to  build  a 

md    a   few    in  school  house,  and  no  other  buildii 

I  remember  could  be   hired.     One  half   of  tl 

write  the  list  of  granary,  a  room    24  by   t3  perha| 

hen  he  pointed  was  cleaned   out,    the   ceiled   wa 

f    Martin   Van  were   papered,    the   wheat  and   c 

uredly    agreed  bins  were  torn  down,and  the  lumb 

d  spare  him  as  was  turned    into    two    long    des 

he  asked  a  few  against  the  walls  of  the  ends  of  tl 

chief  rivers  of  room   and   three  or    four    bench 
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without  backs.      Four   twelve-light 
windows  were  put  in,  and  a  six-light 
window  in  the  door.     There   were 
no  shades.     A  box  stove  occupied 
the  middle   of   the   room,  and    the 
teacher's   chair,  a   wooden   kitchen 
chair  with  the  paint  worn  off,  stood  . 
anywhere  out  of  the  way.     It  gen- 
erally held  the   water   pail  and  tin 
dipper.       I    don't     remember    any 
teacher's   desk;  I    must   have   used 
one  end  of  the  long   desks.     There 
was  no  blackboard,  no  maps,  and  no 
two  books  alike.     The  other  half  of 
the  school  house  was  full  of  com,  and 
for  a  week  that  winter  three  men  with 
a  corn-sheller   worked  there,    with 
only  a  half  inch  board  partition  be- 
tween   them  and  the  school.     The 
first  day  of  it  was  pretty  hard  to  bear, 
but  after  that  we  got  along  all  right, 
and  then   we   had   all   the  cobs   to 
burn. 

There  were  twenty-two  scholars, 
two  girls  of  sixteen,  two  boys  of  eight- 
een   and    twenty;    the    oldest    had 
worked   for  a  year  as  raftsman  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  and   came  to 
school  that  winter  to  get   a  "little 
more  arithmetic,"  so  he  could  be  a 
better    business   man.     There  were 
also  three  little  five-year-olds,  who 
came    with    their    older  sisters    in 
pleasant  weather,  to  learn  their  "A, 
B,   C's,"    and   who  were  each   fur- 
nished with  a  Sanders  Primer,  with 
a  bright  green  cover,  at   the   begin- 
ning of    the   winter,  the  only  books 
of  a  kind  in  the  school.     There  was 
htde    possibility  of    order  in    that 
room,   but  I  must  say   there  was  a 


pleasant  hearty  obedience  and  co- 
operation that  was  about  as  good, 
perhaps;  and  ill-managed,  unclassi- 
fied, uncomfortable  as  it  was,  the 
school  attained  its  chief  end  after  a 
fashion — the  children  did  learn  some 
things.  They  learned  to  study  un- 
der any  conditions y  for  one  thing; 
and  the  progress  made  more  than 
satisfied  the  easy-going  parents  and 
directors. 

The  teacher  learned  also,  more 
than  the  scholars  perhaps;  she 
learned  that  if  you  cannot  have 
helps  and  conveniences  to  work 
with,  you  must  invent  ways  of  doing 
without '  them.  She  learned  how 
much  real  nobleness,  chivalry  and 
true  kindness  there  are  in  even  the 
roughest  specimens  of  humanity. 
She  learned  to  love  the  work,  the 
school,  especially  that  dear  little 
primer  class  which  did  the  school 
so  much  credit,  for  they  not  only 
learned  to  read  in  words  of  one  syl- 
lable, but  they  could  count, add,  and 
subtract,  to  a  certain  extent,  bound 
their  town,  county,  and  state,  and 
recite  any  number  of  short  verses  of 
the  Bible.  And  when  the  directors 
paid  her  sixty  dollars,  for  the  win- 
ter's work  and  promised  her  the 
school  for  the  summer,  in  the  neat 
new  school  house,  at  advanced 
wages,  it  is  no  wonder  if  she 
learned  to  love  even  the  old  granary 
with  all  its  associations, as  the  place 
where  she  first  began  work  and 
tasted  the  joy  of  success.  Untaught, 
undisciplined  herself,  she  not  only 
made  her  own  path,  but  led  the  lit- 
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tl«  flock  entrusted  to  her  care  to 
where  they  at  least  sam  the  pleasant 
land  of  knowledge,  and  gained  a 
desire  to  enter  it.  And  through  many 
mistakes,  many   failures,  much  anx- 


iety, depression,  and  discourage- 
ment, she  learned  that  the  road  to 
success  is  to  do  the  best  you  can 
from  day  to  day  and  trust  God  for 
the  rest. 


"THE  MODERN  SHRINK  OF  .\   BECKKT." 


BY    M.   F.   ANDREW. 


"Jones  of  Binghamton  pays  the 
freight;"  Jones  of  Indianapolis  does 
not.  Eastern  people,  farmers  espe- 
cially, understand  the  first  statement. 
Western  people,  teachers  "espe- 
cially, "do  not  expect  to  have  the 
freight  paid.  Dr.  Rice  created  a 
panic  by  going  to  Indianapolis  and 
spending  a  few  hours.  Whether  or 
not  he  had  sinned  against  that  great 
city  and  went  barefooted  through 
the  snow  to  do  penance-  is  more 
than  will  ever  be  known.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  no  one  believes  what 
the  good  Doctor  has  said  about 
other  cities,  yet  everybody  believes 
or  pretends  to  believe  all  he  says  of 
the  now  far  famed  Mecca.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  true  christian  spirit  to 
believe  only  good  reports  and  to 
hearken  not  to  the  evil.  All  roads 
just  now  lead  to  the  Hoosier  capi- 
tal.    It  matters  not  where  I  go. 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shou- 
res  soote 

The     droghte    of     March     hath 
perced  to  the  roote. 
And   bathed  every  veyne  in   swich 

Of  which  vertue  engendered  i 
flour; 


the 


And  especially,  from  every  shires 
ende 

Of  Ohio,    to    Indianapolis    they 
wende. 
The  hooly  blisful  martir  for  to  seke 
That    hem  hath   holpen    whan    that 
they  were  seeke. 

Will    these    pilgrimages    result   in 
good    or    will    the    weary    pilgrims 
return    with    tired    limbs    and    note 
books  filled  with  what  they  saw  and 
try  to  imitate  Jones?     Many  of   the 
teacherswho  go  can  not  put  into  prac- 
tice the  good   things   they  will  no 
doubt  find,  for  they  are  so  cramped 
and  hemmed  in  by  little  narrow  pi 
that  some  one  else  has  marked 
that  they  cannot  work  out  of 
ruts.     Personally,  I  am   willing 
believe  Dr.  Rice  told  some  truth 
round.     I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
dianapolis  has  the  best  schools 
visited,  and   I  believe  some  of 
things  he  said  of  other  cities.      1 
as  has  been  said  so  many  times, 
premises  were  not  broad  enough 
his  sweeping  conclusions.  Ofcou 
I  am  only  an  ordinary  mortal  i 
no  title  affixed  or  prefixed,  and 
not  be  expected  to  pass   judgn 
on  teachers  or  teaching.     For 
last  dozen  years  I    have  been 
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work  and  have 
ate  on  wbat  is 
ig.  My  state- 
ccepted  as  au- 
ra a  teacher, 
eacher,  conse- 
ipetcnt  judge, 
veral  days  vis- 
incinnati,  Cov- 
in Cincin- 
ellent  teaching 
poor  teaching. 
:  of  Newport, 
saw  was  poor. 
le  good  teach- 
I  did  not  find 
;h  it  is  done, 
time  that  I  am 
Lpable  of  judg- 
pick  up  the 
le  schools  in 
that  they— the 
;h  order.  Who 
of  the  schools? 
thers  who  have 
n  them  by  the 
lective  wards. 
h  time  in  the 
did  Dr.  Rice, 
1  different  con- 
■  not  as  good 
elusions  as  he? 
iich  time  in  the 
ssess  the  prime 
ng — they  have 
never  taught. 

VideCur  mihi — pardon  the  expres- 
sion, I  had  a  smattering  of  Sallusti 
once  and  the  boys  in  my  class  said 
this  was  all  I  learned, so  1  delight  in 
recalHng   occasionally   my   Latin — 


that  unless  we  stir  up  some  of  the 
old  fossils  at  home,  our  trip  to 
Jonesdom  will  be  in  vain.  I  forgot 
to  mention  one  of  the  good  things  I 
saw  in  one  of  these  city  schools  and 
my  report  would  be  incomplete 
without  it.  Almost  the  entire  fore- 
noon in  one  of  the  schools  I  visited 
was  spent  in  a  fire  drill.  (What  are 
these  things  for?)  The  principal 
informed  me  that  he  was  getting 
things  in  shape  to  entertain  the  new 
Trustee  who  had  just  been  elected  in 
his  district,  for  he  would  certainly 
visit  them  in  a  few  days.  (What 
is  the  connection  between  a  fire 
drill  and  a  new  trustee?)  I  can 
readily  see  that  there  might  be  some 
connection  between  a  fire  drill  and 
a  new  baby  but  not  the  other.  He 
said,  and  truthfully,  that  tliey  had  a 
very  fine  fire-proof  building. 

Will  I  go  to  Indianapolis?  I 
think  I  shall.  What  effect  will  it 
have  on  me?  It  will  certainly  do 
me  much  good.  But  are  we  not  im- 
posing on  the  superintendent  and  the 
good  people  of  that  city?  I  think 
we  are.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  insist  on  some  of  our  school 
boards  visiting  them?  Most  assur- 
edly. When  they  come  home  they 
would  teli  us  that  our  schools  were 
just  as  good  and  we  would  not  be- 
lieve them. 

Yes,  I  have  read  Page,  Parker, 
Fitch,  Pestalozii,  and  the  other  fel- 
lows, but  it  is  plain  now  that  I  must 
join  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims  and 
spin  my  yarn  at  some  Indianapolis 
inn  or  I  cannot  teach.     Even  as  I 
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write  word  comes  to  me  that  that  to  exclaim,  " 
great  educational  Mecca  has  been  to  see?  A  reed 
visited  by  a  cyclone,  and   I   am  led 


PRESIDENT  GARFIELD  ON  SEI.F-RI 


[A  Report  made  to  tbe  Obk> '. 
It  has  become  almost  a  truism, 
that  intelligence  is  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal and  national  prosperity.  But 
it  becomes  us  to  inquire  what  is  the 
particular  conservative  and  preserv- 
ative element  in  our  educational  , 
system,  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pends. That  it  is  not  mere  mental 
acumen,  or  skill  in  art,  will  readily 
appear  from  the  history  of  the  most 
cultivated  of  ancient  nations.  We 
see  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  zenith 
of  intellectual  and  artistic  glory.des- 
titute  of  this  element.  Mere  culti- 
vation of  intellect  is  but  an  increase 
of  power,  and  unrestrained  power  is 
always  a  dangerous  gift.  To  moral 
force  alone  can  we  look  to  regulate 
this  increase  of  power  and  guide  it 
for  good.  This  then  is  the  citadel 
of  our  safety,  and  the  influence  of 
any  system  of  education  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  moral  cultiva- 
tion of  pupils,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. 

With  one  important  element  of 
this  moral  education,  the  subject  of 
this  report  is  intimately  concerned. 
Indeed  the  whole  system  of  school 
government  has  direct  bearing  upon 
the  morality  of  the  governed.  But 
the  special  question  before  us  in  this 
report  is  this:     Should  teachers  and 


pupils  be  com 
in    the    busini 

should  they  • 
belligerent  pc 
of  this  latter  ■ 
in  almost  all  < 
seminaries.  Ti 
selves  ex-offict 
whose  duty  it 
ings  of  their 
other  hand,  ] 
as  an  antago 
te rests  oppos 
view  of  the  su 
they  are  held, 
only  allowabl 

ous  to  efade  the  regulations  and  re- 
quirements of  their  instructors  ani 
practice  upon  them  all  the  prank 
their  ingenuity  can  devise.  The  rec 
ords  of  college  life  furnish  abundan 
illustration  of  this.  On  a  sma! 
scale,  and  in  another  way,  thi 
same  spirit  manifests  itself  in  on 
common  schools.  The  little  bo 
watches  his  opportunity  for  si 
tricks,  and  counts  it  a  merit  to  pei 
pelratc  some  piece  of  rascality  whe 
the  teacher's  eye  is  not  upon  him. 

Whence  arises  this  state  of  feelin 
and  what  is  its  remedy?  It  ma 
arise  in  part  from   the  enactment  c 
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a  formal  code  of  rules — for  no 
doubt  rules  frequently  suggest  mis- 
demeanors which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  thought  of.  It  is  as  true 
now  as  fti  ancient  days,  that  '*By 
the  law  comes  the  knowledge  of  sin." 
But  the  chief  source  of  this  evil  is 
the  want  of  confidence  and  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  teacher' 
and  the  taught.  On  this  ground  we 
urge  the  necessity  of  confiding  to 
pupils  a  large  share  of  the  wotk  of 
maintaining  the  discipline  and  good 
order  of  a  school.     Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to 
teachers  the  expediency  of  laying 
before  their  pupils  the  necessity  of 
certain  rules  and  regulations,  and  of 
endeavoring  to  enlist  their  co-oper- 
ation in  carrying  them  out;  and 
furthermore, 

Mesolved^  That  they  require  pupils 
to  present  daily  or  weekly  reports  of 
their  own  conduct  in  reference  to 
those  rules. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  we  would  urge  the  following: 

I .  By  manifesting  confidence  in 
students,  it  begets  the  same  in  re- 
turn, and  thus  forms  a  basis  on 
which  a  school  can  be  more  easily 
and  pleasantly  controlled. 

2.  It  relieves  the  teacher  in  the 
main  from  that  disagreeable  system 
of  espionage  which  is  frequently  un- 
successful, and  by  many  is  regarded 
dishonorable. 

3.  It  is  better  in  its  personal  ef- 
fects upon  the  character  of  both 
students  and  teacher,  by  calling  into 
exercise  a  nobler  principle  of  human 


nature,  and  a  more  delicate  sense  of 
honor. 

We  have  many  advocates  of  this 
principle  as  applied  to  other  depart- 
ments of  human  pursuits.  Nearly 
forty  years  ago  the  late  Judge 
Tappan  proposed  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  Ohio,  to  insert  a 
clause  into  our  State  Constitution, 
prohibiting  forever  the  enactment  of 
any  law  for  the  collection  of  debt. 
Though  it  may  not  have  been  wise 
legislation,  yet  it  would  have  been  at 
least  a  noble  tribute  to  human  na- 
ture, had  such  a  clause  been  intro- 
duced, thus  making  every  debt  a 
debt  of  honor.  This,  however,  may 
be  carrying  the  principle  too  far; 
but  we  are  strengthened  in  the  view 
we  have  taken,  by  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  are 
hoping  for  such  a  consummation  in 
regard  to  our  laws.  We  see  in  this 
a  manifest  tendency  toward  a  higher 
trust  in  the  honor  of  our  fellow-men. 
Whatever  may  have  been  wise  policy 
in  regard  to  legal  and  mercantile 
transactions,  we  believe  this  princi- 
ple may  with  safety  and  success  be 
introduced  into  our  public  schools, 
and  thus  early  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  our  youth.  We  are  aware 
that  several  objections  worthy  of 
consideration  may  be  urged  against 
this  plan.  Prominent  among  these 
is  this:  That  we  present  to  pupils  a 
temptation  to  falsify.  But  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  this  plan 
would  present  so  great  a  temptation 
to  speak  a  lie,  as  the  opposite  one 
does  to  act  a  lie,  by  slyly  evading 
or  violating  rules. 
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By  many  also  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  this  plan  is  called  in  ques- 
tion. But  scores  of  examples  might 
be  cited,  which  go  to  show  that  it  is 
^nuch  more  successful  than  the  op- 
posite one  in  maintaining  the  good 
discipline  of  a  school.  Its  most 
questionable  application  is  to  pri- 
mary schools,  but  even  there  it  has 
proved  successful  under  proper  re- 
strictions. A  teacher  will  soon  as- 
certain whether  any  of  his  pupils  are 
inclined  to  falsify,  and  by  a  proper 


amount  of  care  he  may  guard 
against  almost  every  evil  to  which 
the  system  is  liable.  We  should 
not  at  present  deem  it  prudent  to 
give  up  all  the  regulatioi^  of  the 
school  to  this  system  of  voluntary 
reporting.  But  with  judicious  re- 
strictions we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
this  plan,  or  some  other  embodying 
the  same  principle,  prevail  through- 
out the  schools  of  our  State. 
J.  A.  Garfield, 

Ch'm'n  Committee, 


STATE   EXAMINATION,  JUNE,  1893. 


Arithmetic,  i.  From  5041  sub- 
tract 4365, and  explain  as  you  would 
to  a  class.  7^  6^ 

2.  Express  decimally and  — — , 

and  divide  the  former  by  the  latter. 

3.  I  sold  \  of  my  lot  for  %t  more 
than  \  of  it  cost,  and  gained  30  per- 
cent on  the  part  sold.  Find  the 
cost  of  the  lot.  4.  Explain  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  the  cipher  in  each 
of  the  following:  orfS,  680,  .068, 
.680.  5.  How  many  liters  will  a 
box  contain  which  is  t"  long,  75°" 
wide,  and  50™  deep?  6,  A  specu- 
lator bought  160  barrels  of  beef  at 
Si 8. 75  a  barrel.and  sold  it  at  Sz 3.50 
a  barrel,  receiving  in  payment  a 
sixty-day  note,  which  he  discounted 
in  bank  the  same  day  at  8  percent. 
What  was  his  profit?  7.  Which  is 
better,  and  by  what  percent,  to  buy 
1%  percent  stock  at  iio,  or  a,yz  per- 
cent stock  at  75?    8.     Bought  goods 


at  zo,  15,  and  5  percent  off,  and  the 
discounts  amounted  to  $654.90. 
Find  the  cost?  9.  A  can  do  as 
much  work  in  z  days  as  B  can  do  in 
3%,  and  B  can  do  as  much  in 
2  days  as  C  can  do  in  2%.  They 
all  start  together  and  complete  a  job 
worth  I61.  How  much  of  the 
money  should  A  receive?  10.  Find 
the  square  root  to  three  decimal 
places  of  the  reciprocal  of  .0043. 

Algebra,  i.  Divide  j:' — 5.v*  + 
ix^  +  2jr*  —  dx  —  2  by  jir*  — 
3**  +  2*  -J-  I,  placing  your  work 
so  that  each  step  can  be  ex- 
amined. 2.  Find  the  cube  root 
of  27^^-  54*^  +  36a^-8af  + 
'^']^  —  36  —  120  —  I +  9"  —  \  —  6ti 
—  \  +  a  —  6,  placing  all  your  work 
on  paper.  3.  A  farmer  has  grain 
worth  60  cents  a  bushel,  and  other 
grain  worth  ii.io  a  bushel.  How 
many  bushels  of  each  kind  must  be 
taken  to  make  a  mixture  of  40  bush- 
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els  worth  io.90  a  bushel? 


n 


m 


4.  Simplify 


w2  +« 


w  +  « 


m 


n 


tn  —  n  nt  -\-  n 

5.  A  number  is  expressed  by 
three  digits.  The  sum  of  the  digits 
is  8;  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second 
digits  exceeds  the  third  by  4;  and  if 
99  be  added  to  the  number  the  dig- 
its in  the  units'  and  hundreds'  places 
will  be  interchanged.  To  find  the 
number. 


6.  Solve 


^m  -^  X    +  i^m  —  X 


=  n. 


tjm  +   X  —  ^m  —  X 
Geometry,     i.     State  four  con- 
ditions   under  which    triangles   are 
similar.      2.     If  two  parallel  straight 
lines  are  cut  by  a  third  straight  line 
the     alternate- interior     angles     are 
equal.   Demonstrate.     3.   Prove  that 
the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bi- 
-sect  each  other.     4.       How    many 
sides  has  the  polygon,  the  sum   of 
whose  interior  angles  is  double  that 
of    its   exterior    angles?     5.      How 
many  degrees  are  there  in  the  com- 
plement, and  in  the  supplement,  of 
an   angle  equal  to  four-fifths  of  a 
right  angle?  6.   Problem:  The  base, 
the  altitude,  and  an  angle  at  the  base 
of   a   triangle   being  given  to   con- 
struct the  triangle.     7.     To  what  is 
the  area  of  a  trapezoid  equal?  Dem- 
onstrate.    8.     Deduce  the  rule  for 
finding  the  area  of  a  circle.   9.    Dis- 
tingMish    between    similar     figures, 
equivalent  figures,  and  equal  figures. 
10.     Deduce  the  rule  for  finding  the 
volume  of  any  pyramid. 


Trigonometry,  i.  Define  trig- 
onometry. In  every  triangle,  in  ad- 
dition to  area,  there  are  how  many 
and  what  parts?  How  many  of 
these  must  be  given  in  order  that  the 
rest  may  be  found?  What  limitation 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  given  parts  in 
plane  trigonometry  is  not  made  in 
spherical  trigonometry?  2.  Define 
the  sine,  tangent,  and  secant  of  an 
arc.  What  is  a  natural  sine,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  logarithmic  sine? 
In  what  quadrants  is  the  sine  posi- 
tive? The  tangent?  The  secant? 
3.  Name  Napier's  circular  parts. 
Write  Napier's  two  rules  for  circular 
parts.  4  In  a  right-angled  plane 
triangle,  the  two  sides  about  the 
right-angle  are  given:  give  the  for- 
mula to  find  either  acute  angle.  How 
is  the  other  acute  angle  found?  The 
hypotenuse,  most  easily?  5.  What 
is  a  quadrantal  spherical  triangle? 
How  is  it  most  easily  solved?  Its 
polar  triangle  will  always  be  what 
kind  of  a  triangle?  When  its  polar 
triangle  has  been  solved,  how  may 
the  parts  of  the  given  triangle  be 
found? 

Astronomy.  Of  what  is  the  solar 
system  composed?  Give  Kepler's 
first  and  second  laws.  2.  Explain 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  {a)  con- 
junction, i^b)  opposition,  (r)  transit, 
{ji)  asteroid,  (<f)  and  satellite.  3. 
Explain  the  difference  between  a 
solar  day  and  a  sidereal  day.  4. 
What  astronomical  terms  correspond 
to  the  geographical  terms  latitude 
and  longitude?  5.  How  does  the 
moon    compare    in    size    with    the 
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earth  and  sun?  Explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  moon's  libration  in 
latitude?  6,  Compare  Mars  with 
the  earth  as  to  she,  distance  from 
the  sun,  inclination  of  axis,  and 
length  of  day.  7.  Give  the  present 
theory  in  regard  to  meteors.  8. 
Name  ten  constellations  of  the 
northern  heavens  and  the  brightest 
star  in  each.  g.  Describe  Che  rings 
of  Saturn  and  the  belts  of  Jupiter. 
10.  Under  what  circumstances 
do  we  have  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon? 

Gfographv.  1.  What  essential 
facts  of  ethnology  would  you  teach? 
How  do  you  account  for  race  dif- 
ferences? 2.  Explain  as  to  a  class 
the  meaning  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 3.  What  are  the  latest  ac- 
cepted teachings  of  science  on  the 
causes  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes? 
4.  Name  in  order  anil  locate  all  the 
important  rivers  of  Europe.  5.  Give 
approximately  the  population  of 
llrazil,  France,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Chicago  and  Berlin.  6.  Give 
the  influence  of  articulated  coasts 
upon  human  progress.  7.  For 
what  are  the  following  noted:  Per- 
sia, Smyrna,  Java,  Moscow,  Man- 
chester, Cambridge,  Tokio,  Ha- 
vana? 8.  Give  an  explanation  of 
cyclones. 

U.  S.  History.  1.  Trace  out 
.  the  influences  upon  our  American 
life  arising  from  the  occupancy  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  by  Che  Dutch. 
2.  Trace  out  the  influences  of  the 
jealousies  existing  in  the  colonies  be- 
fore, during,  and    immediately   fol- 


lowing, the  Revolutionary  War. 
3.  Give  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  4.  Give  an  impar- 
tial analysis  of  the  character  of 
Washington,  incidentally  comparing 
him  with  other  great  chieftains.  5. 
What  writings  and  what  incidents 
especially  gave  direction  to  Lin- 
coln's convictions  upon  the  slavery 
question?  Was  he  politically  true 
to  his  party  platforms?  6.  Give  3 
brief  account  of  Ohio  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  7.  Name  what  yoti 
would  wish  to  stand  as  your  mature 
judgment  of  the  five  greatest  con- 
tributions to  the  world  made  by  our 
.\merican  civilization.  8.  In  your 
own  study  of  our  history,  from  what 
books  have  you  drawn  the  most  sug- 
gestive lessons? 

Civd,  Government.  i.  What 
do  you  understand  by  Civil  Service 
Reform?  When  was  Che  law  provid- 
ing for  this  passed?  By  whom  was 
the  bill  introduced?  a.  What  do 
you  understand  by  the  Presidential 
Succession  Law?  When  was  this 
law  passed,  and  why?  In  what  way 
did  the  majority  in  the  United 
States  Senate  show  its  magnanimity 
at  this  time?  3.  Give  the  qualifi- 
cations that  constitute  eligibility  to 
be  a  congressman.  A  U.  S.  sena- 
tor. President  of  the  United  States. 
4.  On  what  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  amendments  do  the  people 
of  Ohio  vote  nest  November?  What 
is  the  title  of  the  leading  school  of- 
ficial in  this  State?  For  what  term 
does  he  hold  office?  In  what  way  is 
he  usually    selected?     In  what   wa 
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were  the  last  three  incumbents  first 
selected.  5.  Name  the  chief  offi- 
cers in  our  state  government.  In 
the  government  of  a  coimty.  In  the 
government  of  a  township. 

General  History,  i.  '  Give  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet.  2.  Give  location  and 
tell  one  fact  each  concerning  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Babylon, Tyre, Thebes, 
Cairo,  Alexandria  and  Troy.  3. 
Draw  a  comparison  between  Greek, 
Roman  and  Hebrew  civilization.  4. 
Give  an  account  of  the  various  forms 
of  government  in  Rome  from  earli- 
est times  to  the  fall.  5.  What  was 
the  Feudal  system?  What  led  to  its 
overthrow?  6.  What' can  be  said 
qf  the  Moors?  What  permanent  re- 
sults upon  Europe?  7.  Give  an 
account  of  the  French  Revolution. 
8.  Prepare  an  estimate  of  Csesar, 
Charlemagne,  Henry  VUI,  Gari- 
baldi aiid  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Political  Economy,  i.  Define 
political  economy  and  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  science.  2.  In  what 
respects  do  ethics  and  economics 
differ?  3.  What  is  capital?  What 
is  the  principal  motive  for  saving 
earnings?  4.  What  are  the  princi- 
pal effects  of  war,  of  strikes,  of  com- 
munism, and  of  good  will  and  peace, 
on  capital?  5.  In  what  ways  do 
protective  tariff  taxes  affect  the  wages 
of  laborers?  6.  State  what  authors 
you  have  studied.  Give  your  opin- 
ion of  each. 

Physiology,  i.  Discuss  some 
one  of  the  tissues  of  the  human 
body,  naming  and  describing  its  sev- 


eral elements,  and  giving  the  func- 
tion of  each  element.  2.  Describe 
:  at  least  three  kinds  of  joint  found  in 
the  human  body,  and  explain  the 
action  of  each.  3.  Explain  all  the 
steps  in  the  digestion  of  meat,  butter 
and  starch.  4.  Explain  all  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  arteries  and  capillaries. 
5.  Give  an  account  of  the  struct- 
ure and  supposed  functions  of  the 
spinal  chord  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

NoTE~(iive  an  outline  of  your  study 
and  reading  on  this  subject. 

Botany,  i.  Describe  the  parts 
of  the  flower,  and  the  office  of  each. 
2.  Describe  the  structure  and 
functions  of  a  leaf.  3.  Select  some 
plant  with  which  you  are  acquainted 
and  give  a  full  account  of  the  seed, 
germination,  plant,  flower  and  fruit. 

4.  Discuss  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  circulation  as  found  in 
plants.  5.  Discuss  "protoplasm" 
and  the  growth  of  the  cell. 

Note— To  what  extent  can  this  sub- 
ject be  introduced  into  our  graded 
system?    Outline  a  series  of  lessons. 

Zoology.  Give  a  table  showing 
a  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, with  a  definition  and  an  ex- 
ample under  each  division.  2.  De- 
scribe the  Amoeba,  and  give  some 
account  of  its  mode  of  life  and 
growth.  3.  Describe  the  coral- 
polyp,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  su-called  "coral- 
rock."  4.  Describe  either  the 
oyster   or   the    fresh   water  mussel. 

5.  Select  some  group  of  animals 
Avith  which  you  are  acquainted,  and 
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give    a    full    degcriptibii    of    form, 
structure  and  habits. 

PHYSrcs.  I.  Give  the  laws  of 
the  pendulum.  How  long  is  a  pen- 
dulum that  makes  two  vibrations  in 
a  second?  z.  In  a  wheel  and  axle 
the  power  equals  20  pounds,  the 
weight  equals  240  pounds,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  is  4  feet.  Re- 
quired the  diameter  of  the  axle.  3. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
gravity,  center  of  gravity,  and  spe- 
cific gravity.  4.  A  solid  weighing 
695  g.,  weighs  in  water  612  %.;  what 
is  its  specific  gravity?  How  much 
would  it  weigh  in  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0.792?  5.  Give  the 
ent  theory  of  heat.  In  what  differ- 
ent ways  is  heat  transmitted?  6. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  lateni 
heat  of  steam.  Change  90°  F.  to  C. 
7.  Describe  an  experiment  showing 
that  magnetic  effects  are  produced 
by  an  electric  current.  8.  How  is 
the  electric  light  produced?  9. 
Distinguish  between  the  terms  pitch 
and  intensity  of  sound.  10.  What 
apparatus  would  you  suggest  to 
illustrate  the  subject  of  light? 

Chemistry,  i.  How  is  oxygen 
obtained  from  potassium  chlorate? 
Represent  the  reaction,  t.  How 
much  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from 
100  grams  of  HgO,  and  what  will  be 
its  volume  at  iz°  C,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  740"™  of  mercury?  3. 
Explain  the  changes  that  occur 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured 
upon  marble.  4.  Give  the  prop- 
erties of  potassium,  and  name  its 
compounds.     5.      Explain    the    ac- 


tion of  chlorine  in  bleaching.  6. 
Give  the  chemical  formula  for  eacl 
■  of  the  following:  Starch, limestone 
lime,  cane-sugar,  alcohol,  gypsum, 
sal-ammoniac,  saleratus,blue  vitriol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  7.  How  i: 
iron  obtained  from  the  ore?  8.  De 
fine  allotropism,  Give  the  alio 
tropic  forms  of  C.  9.  Explain  th. 
action  of  yeast  in  bread-making 
10.  State  the  law  of  multiple  pro 
portions,  and  illustrate  it  by  an  ex 
ample. 

Geology,  i.  Name,  state  com 
position,  and  otherwise  describe  thi 
more  common  rocks  of  the  earth' 
crust.  2.  a.  Explain  the  forma 
tion  of  deltas  and  estuaries,  b.  Ex 
plain  the  formation  of  fiords,  canon: 
and  salt  lakes.  3.  Name  the  geo 
logical  ages  in  their  true  order,  a^c 
give  a  short  account  of  the  fossili 
most  characteristic  of  each.  4.  Giv< 
an  account  of  the  geological  series 
that  is  exposed  in  this  State,  with 
special  mention  of  the  series  in  youi 
own  county.  5.  Discuss  at  such 
length  as  the  time  will  allow  the 
"antiquity  of  man,"  with  the  several 
lines  of  evidence. 

NoTK.— To  what  extent  have  you  read 
the  worksof  Dana,  Lecoute,  Lyell,Win 
chel),  Croll,  and  Geikie?  Have  yoi; 
given  any  attention  to  the  voiumeo  ok 
reports  published  by  the  .State? 

Orthooraphv.  What  is  languagei 
Natural  language?  What  are  cog- 
nate sounds?  Cognate  letters?  2. 
What  is  voice?  Speech?  Which  is 
the  principal  organ  of  voice?  Which 
are  the  principal  organs  of  speech? 
3.     What   is  orthoepy?     Syllabica- 
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tionP  Mark  the  accent  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  and  divide  them  into 
syllables:  success y  eclipse,  immense , 
disgust,  autumn,  fountain,  easy,  in- 
dulge, grumble,  because,  4.  What 
are  mute  letters?  Give  the  list  of 
them.  Mark  the  pronunciation  of 
bronchitis,  calliope,  ducat,  gape,  and 
Penelope,  5.  Analyze  the  word 
orthography. 

English  Grammar,  i.  State 
clearly  what  you  regard  as  the  prov- 
ince of  grammar.  2.  Give  a  full 
classification  of  the  pronoun.  3. 
Define  the  verb;  then  tell  what 
modes  you  teach  in  English,  and 
what  you  regard  the  basis  of  mode. 
4.  Do  you  classify  verbs  as, transi- 
tive and  intransitive,  or  is  this  a 
matter  of  use?  Illustrate.  5.  Con- 
struct or  quote  sentences  to  illus- 
trate the  uses  of  a  relative  pronoun, 
a  relative  adjective  pronoun,  a  rel- 
ative adverb,  an  indirect  interroga- 
tive adjective,  an  indirect  interrog- 
ative pronoun,  and  ^vq  different 
uses  of  the  participle. 

O  reason  I  who  shall  say  what  spells 

renew, 
When  least  we  look  for  it,  thy  broken 

clue? 
Through  what  small  vistas,  o'er  the 

darkened  brain 
*   Thy    intellectual    day-beam   bursts 

again? 
And    how,  like  forts,  to  which  be- 

leaguerers  win 
Unhoped  for  entrance  through  some 

friend  within, 
One  clear  idea,  awakened  in  the  breast 
By  memory^s  magic,  lets  in  ail  the 

rest? 

— Lalla  Rookh, 


State  the  grammatical  relationship 
of  each  dependent  clause;  tell  to 
what  **forts"  refers,  and  parse  itali- 
cised words.  Give  the  construction 
of  the  following  italicised  words/ 
(i)  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild 
thyme  blows.  (2)  //  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  knew  no  better.  (3) 
He  is  supposed  to  be  concealed  in 
the  house.  (4)  I  read  that  I  may 
learn.  (5)  And  he  said,  what  mat- 
ter is  that  to  us? 

English  Literature,  i.  Trace 
the  growth  of  the  English  language 
from  what  you  regard  its  beginning 
to  the  blending  of  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  speech.  2.  Through  whom 
and  under  what  circumstances  came 
the  dawn  of  the  English  drama?  3. 
When  came  the  dawn  of  romantic 
poetry  in  England?  Name  the  lead- 
ing poets  of  that  period.  4.  What 
was  the  state  of  English  literature 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century?  5.  For  what  is  the 
''Victorian  age"  distinguished  in  lit- 
erature? 6.  Name  the  most  pop- 
ular modern  English  historian  and 
give  his  characteristics  as  a  writer. 
7.  Compare  the  style  of  Samuel 
Johnson  with  that  of  Addison.  8. 
Write  a  brief  statement  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  following  English  liter- 
arians,  giving  date  of  death  and  line 
of  thought  as  reflected  by  their  writ- 
ings: William  Drummond,  Richard 
Baxter,  Edmund  Burke,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Hugh  Miller.  9. 
Select  five  American  prose  writers, 
and  prove  by  quotations  and  descrip- 
tion that  you  have  read  those  authors. 
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RHtTORic.  I.  Define  rhetoric 
and  explain  on  what  it  is  based.  2. 
Name  the  principal  offences  against 

the  usage  of  Kngtish  language.  What 
is  the  remedy?  3.  Give  the  fig- 
ures of  speech  properly  classified 
with  examples  of  each.  4.  Explain 
the  difference  between  figures  of  in- 
tuition and  figures  of  emphasis.  5. 
Contrast  wit  and  humor.  Name 
some  writers  under  each,  6.  Define 
lyric,  pastoral,  didactic,  and  epic 
poetry.  Name  writers  under  each. 
7.  What  implied  premise  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  following  proposi- 
tion: .Skill  in  public  speaking  is 
liable  to  abuse;  therefore  it  should 
not  be  cultivated? 

Logic.  1.  Define  reasoning. 
What  is  reasoning  by  immediate  in- 
ference? How  many  and  what  kinds 
of  immediate  inference  are  ihere? 
3.  What  is  reasoning  by  mediate 
reasoning?  To  what  doctrine  does 
this  sort  of  reasoning,  when  stated 
in  regular  logic  form,  give  rise?  Of 
what  two  parts  does  every  syllogism 
consist?  3.  What  is  a  synthetic 
syllogism?  -An  analytic  syllogism? 
Give  a  good  example  of  each.  4. 
What  is  a  chain  syllogism?  Give  a 
good  example.  5.  What  is  induc- 
tion? Deduction?  Analogical  rea- 
soning? Which  is  most  certain? 
Which  most  used  now? 

Latin,  i.  Translate  into  good 
Kngltsh:  Haec  si  tecum,  ut  dixi, 
pairia  loqiiaiur,  nonne  impetrere 
debeat,  etiam  si  vim  adhibere  non 
possit?  Quid?  Quod  tu  te  ipse  in 
custodian!  dedisli?     Quod  vitandae 


suspkcionis  causa  ac 
habitare  velle  dixii 
receptus,  etiam  ad 
es  atqite,  ut  domi 
varem,  rogasti.— (?i 

2.  Convert  into 
Carry  your  books 
and  study  diligentlj 
that  the  enemy  heh 
The  town  had  to  b( 
Night  put  an  end  tc 
Give  exact  constru 
lowing  as  they  are 
question:  Possit,  r 
suspicionis,  receptt 
What  classes  of  pre 
in  Latin?  Decline 
notiDs  of  first  and  sc 
Give  Latin  renderii 
ing:  {a).  When  C 
battle  was  fought  r 
iP).  He  came  to 
might  cross  their  tei 
I  go  I  will  return. 

Note.— What  Latm 
have  you  read?  Do  y 
subject?    What  pron' 

German.       i. 

principal  contribut 
literature  and  contra 
ers.  I.  What  effec 
Revolution  on  Germ 
Illustrate  what  is  m< 
and  "new"  declen 
cline  dieser  and  cc 
through  the  presen 
indicative  and  the  ] 
ti'-e  mode.     5.     Tr 
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•Rejoice,  violets  by  the  brook! 

Sweet  balsam-breath  is  fanned 
from  the  sky-blue  of  thy  chalice. 

Beautifully  has  Flora  embroid- 
ered the  dress  with  lights— 

Beautifully  adorned  thee  with  the 
pearly  dew  of  her  bosom. 

Weep,  fair  children  of  spring,  she 
has  denied  you  souls. 

Laraeht,ever,  flowers  by  the  brook. 

6.     Translate  into  English — 

Nachtigall  und  Lerche  floeten 

Minnelieder  ueber  euch, 

Und  in  euren  Balsarabeeten 

Gattet  sich  das  Fliegenreich. 

Schuf  nicht  fuerdie  sueszenTriebe 

Euren  Kelch  zum  Tron  der  Liebe 

So  wolluestlg  die  Natur? 

Sanfte  Fruehlingskinder,  weinet! 

Liebe  hat  sie  euch  verneinet; 

Trauert,  Bluemchen  auf  der  Flur. 

Psychology,  i.  Define  the  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  by  induction 
and  deduction.  Illustrate.  2.  Il- 
lustrate to  which  of  the  above  divis- 
ions psychology  belongs.  3.  What 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  mind  and  matter?  4.  What  are 
some  of  the  precepts  of  mental  cul- 
ture? 5.  What  is  a  perception? 
Name  the  conditions  of  a  percep- 
tion. 6.  Define  conscience  and 
judgment,  and  show  how  they  are 
related.  7.  Is  conscience  infalli- 
ble? Illustrate.  8.  Analyze  a  sin- 
gle act  of  the  conscience.  9.  List 
the  authors  you  have  read. 

Theory  and  Practice,  i.  Give 
a  list  of  books  on  pedagogy  which 
you  have  read.  2.  Give  your  own 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Elipt's 


criticism  of  the  grammar  course.  3. 
In  what  particulars  can  the  public 
schools  train  for  citizenship?  4. 
How  can  better  moral  instruction 
be  accomplished  without  a  state  re- 
ligion? 5.  At  whg^t  stages  in  the 
child's  development  is^the  imagina- 
tion especially  ^active?  How  make 
use  of  such  conditions?  6.  What 
are  the  real  conditions  of  good  dis- 
cipline? 7.  Quote  accurately,  and 
briefly  explain,  a  number  of  educa- 
tional aphorisms. 

Music,  i.  What  distinguishing 
characteristic  have  all  musical  tones? 
2.  Explain  why  tones  one  and  two 
of  the  scale  make  a  discord, and  one 
and  three,  or  one  and  five  are  in 
harmony.  3.  Write  the  musical 
scale  on  the  staff  in  the  key  of  D** 
major;  also  its  relative  minor  in  its 
two  phases.  4.  Give  the  law  of 
the  transposition  of  the  scale  in  both 
flats  and  sharps.  5.  Compose  a 
melody  of  not  less  than  six  measures 
and  write  a  second  to  it.  6.  Write 
the  notes  of  one  line  of  the  poetry 
of  '*Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  the 
key  of  E**  in  both  clefs.  7.  Define: 
Tempo  rubato,  Crescendo,  Affet- 
uoso,  Con  dolore,  Leggiero.  8. 
Name  several  musical  composers 
whose  productions  you  admire. 

It  is  easy  for  teachers  to  mistake 
excitement  for  enthusiasm.  Haste 
to  try  all  the  new  schemes  which 
are  praised  by  others,  will  not  take 
the  place  of  genuine  love  for  one's 
work  and  painstaking  effort  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  results 
which  material  and  circumstances 
will  allow. 
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In  connection  with  the  picture  on 
the  board,  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  several  weeks'  work,  use  de- 
tached words,  which  you  have  both 
written  and  printed.  Keep  these 
words  in  a  box  by  themselves,  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  same  words 
which  they  have  been  reading. 
Vary  the  work  by  holding  up  a  word 
and  asking  what  it  is,  and  holding 
up  a  card  and  asking  a  child  or  the 
class  to  point  to  the  word  on  the 
picture  without  speaking.  They  en- 
joy this,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch 
the  faces  of  your  class  when  you 
nod  assent  to  the  correct  finding. 
Allow  each  pupil  to  choose  a  word 
for  some  other  pupil  to  find. 

For  a  couple  of  weeks,  be  careful 
not  to  ask  for  words  which  they 
have  not  previously  read.  After 
that  time  you  can  do  as  you  think 
best,  but  be  sure  not  to  give  so 
much  new  work  as  to  weary  them. 
As  before  suggested,  begin  with 
words  having  the  long  sounds  of  the 
vowels. 

a     in  snake. 

e     in  tree. 

i     in  vine. 

o     in  boat,  smoke,  stone. 

u     in  blue. 

y     in  sky. 

When  the  pupil  can  readily  distin- 
guish any  word  as  a  whole,  then 
commence  to  separate  it  into  its 
sounds.  Set  each  letter  whose 
sound  you   have  talked  about   in  a 


row  with  bther  letters  similarly 
Created,  and  drill  on  the  sounds  thus 
detached  from  their  connection  with 
other  letters  in  the  word.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  learned  to  distin- 
guish readily  the  words,smoke,boat, 
stone  at  a  glance.  Now  say  to  the 
class,  "Do  you  see  anything  alike  in 
those  three  words?"  "Do  you  hear 
anything  alike  in  them?  Say  them 
very  slowly  and  tell  me."  They 
will  readily  discern  the  sound  of  o. 
Do  you  see  anything  in  "smoke" 
which  is  also  in  "stone?"  Do  you 
hear  something  in  one  which  you 
can  also  hear  in  the  other?"  (s] 
What  sounds  are  alike  in  "stone* 
and  "boat?"     (c). 

Drill  on  these  sounds,  both  in  the 
words  and  in  the  line  of  detached 
sounds.  Also  let  the  same  charac- 
ters be  found  in  other  words.  .  Ir 
one  corner  of  your  board  you  cat 
now  begin  to  form  a  line  of  letter! 
which  you  have  been  drilling  upon, 
something  like  this: 

"Now  children,  we  wil 
shut  these  letters  in  a  bo3 
and  we'll  see  how  well  yoi 
can  keep  the  cover  on.  B< 
careful  not  to  let  any  o 
them  get  away." 

You  have  now  begun  j 
diacritical  chart  which,  if  yoi 
work  carefully  and  thoroughly  b; 
short  steps,  will  prove  to  be  of  ines 
timable  value  to  you  in  a  few  weeks 
and  of  great  value    to    your  pupil 
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throughout  their  school-days.  It 
will  grow  into  a  permanent  diacriti- 
cal chart,  which  is  a  much  needed 
article  in  a  mixed  school,  as  it  ena- 
bles the  pupils  to  do  their  own  pro- 
nouncing. It' is  not  a  kindness  to  a 
pupil  for  his  teacher  to  pronounce  a 
word  for  him.  I  believe  in  inde- 
pendence, even  in  the  baby  class; 
hence  my  plan  of  picturing  every- 
thing possible  until  I  can  make  my 
class  acquainted  with  the  diacritical 
marks  by  which  they  can  pronounce 
any  word  they  may  see,  wherever  it 
may  be,  whether  accompanied  by 
picture  or  not. 

But  I  can  not  always  interest  or 
advance  a  class  with  but  one  verb, 
as  I  have  been  doing  for  four  or  five 
lessons;  hence  I  must  look  for  some 
other  verb;  Since  "is"  is  so  very 
common  I  will  take  it  next.  I  write 
and  print  this  new  word  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  as  I  cannot  il- 
lustrate this  word,  I  merely  tell 
them  the  word  and  casually  remark 
that  I  shall  open  my  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment  should  any  one  re- 
member it.  Some  one  will  be  sure 
to  remember  it  just  to  surprise  me. 
I  now  want  more  variety,  so  I  intro- 
duce the  prepositions,  in^on,  by^overy 
and  under,  and  these  I  can  illustrate 
\o  fasten  them  in  the  children's 
minds.      This  is  my  plan: 

1.  I  make  a  picture  of  a  box, 
and  in  it  I  make  a  picture  of  a  ball. 
Then  I  print  by  this  drawing,  or  on 
the  side  of  the  pictured  box,  this 
phrase,  '*A  ball  in  a  box." 

2.  Make  another  box  with  a  ball 


on  its  cover.  Print  as  before,  only 
with  a  change  in  the  preposition,. 
*<A  ball  ON  a  bpx." 

3.  Another  box  having  a  ball  by 
it.     Print,  *'A  ball  by  a  box." 

If  you  can  crowd  all  the  sentences 
into  so  small  a  space  you  can  repre- 
sent the  three  prepositions  by  one 
box,  having  the  three  balls  /w,  on 
and  by  it  respectively. 

"Over"  and  "under"  may  be  rep- 
resented thus: 
over 


a'^f^m^ 


under  #«*««^ 

"Notice, children, one  word  is  over 
the  line,  and  the  other  is  under  the 
line.  We  call  this  one  *over*  and 
this  one  'under.'" 

When  using  the  words  in  a  sen- 
tence,! underscore  them  just  as  they 
are  underscored  in  the  illustrations, 
until  the  pupil  knows  them  without 
the  marks,  thus: 

I  see  a  nest  in  a  tree. 


A  boat  is  under  a  bridge. 


A  man  is  on     the     bridge. 

house. 


I  see  a  cloud  over 


the 


The  child  understands  that  words 
twice  underscored  are  found  near 
the  box.     Words   not   underscored 


are  found  on   the    picture;     under 
is    "under,"   and    over   is   "over;" 


<< 


the"  being  a  new  word  and  a  hard 
one  to  remember,  I  put  in  the 
square  away  by  itself  for  reference 
until  it  is  well  known. 

Next,  I  want  some  adjectives.  What 
better  can  I  do  than  to  take  "big" 
and  "little?"     To   enable   the  class 


i 
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to  remember  these  newcomers,  I 
•write  Mg  in  ^ig  letters  and  iitue  in 
JillU  letters. 

Now  for  some  practice  with  my 
^added  words. 

I  see  a  bigf  snake. 

|Tbe|  big  snake  is  in  a  little 
brook. 

.Add  g  and  oo  to  your  diacritical 
list. 


NOTES  AND-QU 


The  colored  race  can  be  educated. 

So  say  the  trustees  of  the  Slater 
Fund,  and  offer  the  following  in 
evidence:  "Twenty-seven  years  ago 
but  few  of  the  negro  race  could 
read;  now  there  are  35,530  schools 
in  which  2,250,000  children  have 
learned  to  read  and  most  of  them  to 
write;  there  are  238,000  pupils  in 
the  colored  schools  and  20,000  col- 
ored teachers.  There  are  150  schools 
for  advanced  education,  and  7  col- 
leges administered  by  colored  pres- 
idents and  faculties;  and  of  Che 
presidents  3  were  formerly  slaves. 
There  are  150  colored  editors,  250 
lawyers,  740  graduated  physicians, 
^nd  there  are  247  colored  students 
now  being  educated  in  European 
nniversities. " 

■fKAININO  KOR  TEACHERS. 

One  writer  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  county  normal  schools,  with 
a  course  of  study  only  one  year  in 
length,  to  supplement    the   meager 


prep  - = 

nary  schools.  Such  schools  could 
not  give  an  ideal  professional  train- 
ing, but  they  could  furnish  what  is 
vastly  better  than  none.  VVithsome 
such  school  in  each  couijty,  all  the 
young  people  who  propose  to  teach, 
even  in  the  smallest  country  schools, 
could  get  an  amount  of  special 
training  which  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  those  who  teach  for  only  a 
few  years;  and  in  many  cases  it 
would  develop  capabilities  and  a 
love  for  the  work  which  would  lead 
on  to  higher  and  better  attainment. 
It  would  at  least  be  good  policy  for 
the  Slate  to  foster  and  encourage 
work  of  this  kind  by  giving  aid  to 
those  schools  and  colleges  that  make 
provision  for  such  training  of 
teachers. 

APPLVlN(i    FOR  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

"It  is  wonderful  about  the  number 
of  persons,  or  rather  the  character 
of  persons,  who  apply   for  institute 
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work,  just  as  though  no  special  qual- 
ifications were  at  all  necessary  to  a 
performance  of  the  work.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  an  association  of  lawyers 
being  instructed  by  a  school  teacher 
in  the  methods  of  the  practice  of 
the  law,  or  a  ministerial  gathering 
being  told  how  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  this  same  teacher,  and  yet  there 
are  numbers  of  lawyers,  doctors  and 
preachers  that  apply  for  institute 
work.  Teaching  is  a  profession,  and 
as  such  its  institutes  should  be  in- 
structed bv  those  who  have  learned 
to  instruct  in  their  own  profession." 
The  foregoing,  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia School  Journal^  was  probably 
written  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
who  has  the  general  management  of 
the  institutes  in  that  State.  Speed 
the  day  when  lawyers  without  clients, 
preachers  without  pulpits,  and  doc- 
tors without  patients  will  apply  in 
vain  for  employment  as  school  su- 
perintendents, school  examiners,  or 
institute  instructors. 


Copies  of  his  reports  are  still  in  ex- 
istence and  are  full  of  interest. 


COUNTY  SUPERVISION  IN  OHIO. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Ohio  once  had  statutory  provision 
for  a  superintendent  of  schools  in 
each  county,  but  such  is  the  case. 
The  law,  enacted  some  time  prior  to 
1850,  was  permissive,  not  manda- 
tory, and  but  one  or  two  counties 
took  advantage  of  its  provisions. 
Ashtabula  county  had  a  superintend- 
ent for  four  years  following  1847. 
For  two  years  of  that  time.  Dr.  J. 
Tuckerman,  now  of  the  South  New 
Lyme    Institute,    filled    the    office. 


ESnMATES  OF  PUPILS'  WORK. 

The  following  scheme  for  mark- 
ing pupils,  used  in  the  schools  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  work  done  by  their  pupils: 

1.  Pupils  who  have  habitually 
given  full,  prompt  and  correct  an- 
swers, and  show  by  the  form  of 
answer  an  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject are  to   be  marked  as  Superior. 

2.  Pupils  who  habitually  give 
full  and  prompt  answers,  though  at 
times  inaccurate  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, are  to  be  marked  as  Excellent. 

3.  Pupils  who  are  diligent  in 
hours  of  study  and  show  by  their 
answers  that  they  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  lessons,, 
who  usually  are  correct  in  their  an- 
swers  and  do  their  school  work  in 
proper  school  hours  are  to  be 
marked  as  Good. 

4.  Pupils  who  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  description  (section  3)  ex- 
hibit ambition  and  zeal  in  their  work, 
are  to  be  ranked  Very  Good. 

5.  Pupils  who  hesitatingly  follow 
the  words  of  the  text-book  and  have 
to  be  assisted  in  the  expression  of 
their  knowledge  by  leading  or  sup- 
plemental questions  are  to  be  ranked 
as  Fair. 

6.  Pupils  whose  work,  in  the 
main,  is  poorly  done  and  don«  under 
reproof  by  personal  urging  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  by  detention 
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after  proper  school  hours  are  to  be 
ranked  as  Poor. 

7.  Pupils  who  habitually  neglect 
their  lessons,  who,  though  person- 
ally labored  with,  fail  to  obtain  ac- 
curate results,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing all  pains  taken  with  them, 
show  little  improvement,  are  to  be 
ranked  Very  Poor, 

USE    OF   TOBACCO    AMONG    TEACHERS. 

The  Michigan    School  Moderator 

finds  comfort  in  the  statement  of  a 
travelling  man,  whose  business  brings 
him  in  contact  with  leading  school 
men  in  several  states,  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  fewer  smokers  among 
the  Michigan  teachers  than  among 
those  of  any  other  state  visited.  It 
is  a  gratifying  statement.  Every 
smoking  teacher  is  a  discredit  to  his 
profession  as  well  as  to  himself.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  that 
the  race  of  smoking  teachers  is  rap- 
idly dying  out  in  Ohio.  We  doubt 
whether  Michigan  is  much  in  ad- 
vance of  Ohio  in  this  regard  at  pres- 
ent. At  least  the  number  of  Ohio 
teachers  willing  to  proclaim  their 
own  uncleanness  by  smoking  in  pub- 
lic is  much  smaller  than  it  was  one 
or  two  decades  ago. 

SCHOOL   COMMENCEMENTS. 

Noticing  the  fact  that  school  com- 
mencements have  undergone  some 
change  of  late,  the  Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  Education  makes  this  perti- 
nent comment: 

"There  are  now  three  types  prev- 


alent. One 
the  graduat: 
with  music, 
address  by  sc 
— a  sort  of  1< 
bines  these 
two  or  three 
and  a  lee  tun 
is  valuable, 
thing  is  gaii 
by  varying  t 
to  time.  W 
regret  at  th 
class  exerci 
that  those  w 
course  shoul 
lie.  People 
them,  and  t 
them.  Bui 
thing  is  tha 
the  school  s 
upon  the  pe 
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ANSWERS    TO    QUERIES. 

Q.  390. — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
solutions  of  this  problem  in  the  June 
number  are  incorrect.  Let  us  for 
convenience  divide  the  use  of  the 
carriage  into  24  parts.  A's  tz  will 
buy  9  of  these  parts  and  B's  ^5  will 
buy  15  of  them.  After  taking  in  C, 
if  the  use  of  the  carriage  is  of  equal 
value  to  each,  8  parts  will  be  used 
by  each;  then  A  uses  8  parts  and 
has  one  part  left  to  sell  to  C;  B 
uses  8  parts  and  has  7  parts  left  to 
sell  to  C.  They  divide  the  $8  re- 
ceived from  C  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  7; 
this  makes  A's  share  jSi  and  B's  $7. 
;.     James  A.  Keeling. 

Duniapy  O, 

Q.  396. —-''Nearly*'  is  an  indefi- 
nite pronominal  adjective  and  modi- 
fies*'three- fourth^."  "Three-fourths" 
is  a  noun,  object  of  "covers." 

P.  I.  T. 

Q.  397. — "To  do"  is  an  infini- 
tive, used  as  an  adjective  and  modi- 
fies "him."  "To  have"  is  an  infini- 
tive, used  as  an  adverb,  modifying 
the  adjective  "eager."  "Believed" 
is  a  participle,  perfect,  passive, used 
sls  an  adjective,   modifying  "what." 

P.   I.  T. 

I  think  "to  do"  has  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  noun,  the  objective  subject 
of  "to  be."  "To  have"  is  an  infin- 
itive with  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
verb, limiting  "eager,"  and  (....) 
believed  an  infinitive  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  noun,  the  object  of 
<<to  have."  S.  L. 


Q.  398. — "What"  is  neuter  gen- 
der, to  agree  with  its  subsequent 
"John."  John  is  neuter  because  it 
has  reference  only  to  the  name. 

P.  I.  TUSSING. 

Q.  401. — The  Thermal  Unit  is 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  water  from  32  degrees  F.  to  33 
degrees  F.  Then  the  Specific  Heat 
of  any  substance  is  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  pound  of  that  substance 
I  degree  F.,  compared  with  the 
thermal  unit.  See  Norton^ s  Natural 
Phihsophy,  pp.  312  and  313,  for  the 
best  brief  discussion  of  specific. heat. 

R.  F.  Beausav. 

Pemberville^  O. 

Q.  405. — Europe  and  Asia  con- 
sidered as  one  continent  are  known 
as  Eurasia,  and  its  central  depres- 
sion is  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  the  Asiatic  and  European  low 
plains  unite  south  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  R.  F.  Beausav. 

Q.  407.— Let  X  =  distance  of 
minute  hand  past  i. 

Then  jc  +  5  =  distance  minute 
hand  has  moved  since  i. 

Between  i  and  2  are  fivt  minute 
spaces. 

Now,  since  the  hour  hand  lacks 
as  much  of  being  at  2,  as  the  min- 
ute hand  is  past  i,  5  — a:  =  dis- 
tance hour  hand  has  moved  since  i. 

As  the  minute  hand,  in  a  given 
time,  moves  over  12  times  the  space 
over  which  the  hour  hand  moves, 
we  have 
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2  (s  —  x),  whose  so- 
V  ^  4^^  mtniite  spaces 
on  of  minute  hand. 
--  9/j  minutes  past  i 
'hich  time  the  minute 
iich  past  I,  ^s  the  hour 
)f  bein^  at  2.  Ans. 
last  I. 

C.  T.  Frost. 
I  o'clock,  the  hour 
and  the  minute  hand 
le  hour  hand  remains 
nd  the  minute  hand 
d  to  2,  that  is,  passes 
e  of  10  minutes,  we  will 
ijred  conditions.  '  But 
]  moves.  Let  \  :=  the 
lOur  hand  moves.  V 
)ce  the  minute  hand 
I-  ^  =  V'  the  distance 
move.  '^  =  10  min- 
B  of  10  minutes  =  ^J 
i.  *,j*  —  34  times  ^j 
I  minutes.  Therefore, 
past  I  o'clock  is  the 
I.  R.  F.  Beausav. 
'Further"  is  an  adverb, 
valuable."  "Than"  is 
conjunction,  connect- 
iordinate  proposition 
's  it  to  the  adverb 
R.  C. 

QUERIES. 

Columbian  Cyclopedia 


candidate  of  th 
President  in  i 
Cyclopedia  says 
didate  of  the  L 
1S40  and  1844 
is  correct? 

413.      What 
any,  between  m 

413.  What  i: 

apperception? 

414.  What  V 

in  the  study  of 

415.  How  1 
of  the  U.  S.  C 
called,  for  wha 
whom? 

416.  What  a 
ments  which  pla 
roots? 

417.  What  I 
at  the  expense  o 

418.  "Thinli 
low  descending 
force  and  const 
italics. 

419.  He  kn 
venture.      Dispo 


the      word  like. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


School    Government. 

A  series  of  practical  articles  on 
School  Government,  by  the  editor, 
will  appear  in  the  Monthly-  the 
coming  year,  beginning  in  an  early 
issue.  They  will  be  written  in  (lie 
free  and  familiar  style  which  char- 
acterized the  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  a  year  or  two  ago  under 
the  title,  "The  Teacher  and  the 
School,"  and  will  deal  largely  with 
actual  school-room  experiences. 


From  abstract  Ihought  as  a  means 
of  mental  growth  the  world  turned 
to  sense  perception;  now  it  turns 
from  sense  perception  to  appercep- 
tion. Are  we  ii^ving  in  a  circle? 
No,  not  in  a  circle,  but  in  an  up- 
ward-soaring spiral.  We  have  come 
back  to  thought,  but  to  thought 
which  springs  from  contact  with  na- 
'ture  and  not  from  mere  authority. 
M.  R.  A. 


Modern  Saints. 

The  Advance  maintains  that  the 
saints  did  not  all  live  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world  and  they  have  not 
all  been  canonized.  Just  how  many 
are  now  in  the  world,  there  is  no 
census-taker  who  can  find  out;  but 
it  is  known  that  there  are  some 
among  public  school  teachers.  The 
Advance  testifies  from  personal 
knowledge  that  there  are  some 
among  the  three   thousand  teachers 


in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
and  mentions  one  in  particular  who 
has  just  passed  away: 

"Her  large  yet  happy  martyrdom 
in  service  was  followed  by  a  painftl 
martyrdom  in  suffering.  During 
these  twenty  and  more  years,  there 
has  burned  in  her  heart,  deep  and 
constant,  the  passion  of  her  life,  to 
lielp  every  life  that  touched  her  own 
to  better  things.  Every  fresh  room- 
ful of  young  boys  and  girls  assigned 
to  her  was  a  new  world  for  her  to 
conquer.  Not  her  desire  only,  but 
her  purpose,  lo  conquer  them  was 
simply  absolute.  But  always  her 
victory  was  their  self-vtctory.  With 
plenty  of  thought  and  ingenuity  of 
appliance,but  without  fear  orworry, 
she  moved  on  with  undiscourageable' 
determination,  should  it  take  all  the 
season,  to  gain  the  coni|uest.  And 
if  there  was  one  person  more  than 
another  who  appealed  to  her  deep- 
est sensibility,  it  was  that  'worst 
boy'  or  that  uncanniest  girl  in 
school.  Of  course  she  had  her  spe- 
cial friendships— friendships  which 
glorified  her  life.  Out  of  school  as 
well  as  in  it,  in  the  community  to 
which  she  belonged,  (he  same  burn- 
ing impulse  of  divine  helpfulness 
penetrated  everywhere,  making  every 
"""  "  "       '        feel  that  at  any  rate 


there 


;  pers 


who 


mid 


take  keenest  delight  in  noting  every 
sign  of  gain -in  the  real  struggle  of 
life.  Like  (he  other  saints,  'of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,' 
she  made  not  the  least  account  of 
her  own  worthiness.  Untroubled 
by  any  sinister  self-reference,  the 
whole  heart  was  free  for  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.      .■\nd   so,  though    she 
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would  never  have  said  it  of  herself, 
every  one  who  knew  her  could  not 
refrain  from  saying,  'She  halh  done 
what  she  could.' 

"Now  this  particular  case  is  not 
mentioned  because  of  its  peculiarity 
but  rather  because,  as  we  believe, 
there  are  so  many  others  among  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  country  whose  lives 
are  actuated  by  essentially  the  same 
spirit.  Their  ideals  of  life,  in  re- 
spect of  helpfulness  to  others,  espe- 
cially to  others  in  the  most  forma- 
tive and  critical  period  of  it,  are  at 
once  most  exacting  and  most  ani- 
mating. Whether  the  public  knows 
anything  about  them  or  not,  or 
whether  even  parents  have  the  sense 
to  discern  it  and  to  manifest  any 
appreciation  of.  it  or  not,  they  go  on 
fulfilling  the  sacred  mission  given 
Ihem  If  parents  and  others  wonld 
be  somewhat  quicker  to  show  some 
due  appreciation  of  what,  with  such 
utter  unselfishness  of  spirit,  is  being 
done  by  some  of  these  truest  friends 
their  children  have  ever  had,  or  are 
ever  likely  to  have,  it  will  be  well 
for  them.  But  whether  this  be 
done  or  not,  the  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  his,  and  none  of  the  saints 
known  by  him,  are  al  all  events  ever 
lost  out  of  mind." 


"I  Have  a  Better  Offer." 

Money  is  a  desirable  thing  in  this 
world,  but  honor,  honesty, and  good 
name  are  more  desirable.  Between 
these,  school  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  not  unfretjuently  called 
upon  to  choose.  A  case  in  point  is 
at  hand.  A  paper  published  in  an 
Ohio  town  comes  to  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  marked; 

"We  understand  Prof.  —  has 
resigned  the  superintendency  of  our 


schools  to  ace 

at  ,  Ohic 

Pecuniarily  a 
may  be  bette 
a  'Christian  G 
afford  to  trej 
friends  in  thi 
cepting  the    p 

have  been  an   ..^, 

He  placed  his  application  here  along 
with  more  than  twenty  others  and 
asked  his  friends  to  aid  him  in  sci 
curing  the  position.  He  visited  each 
member  of  the  Board,  pledging  him- 
self to  accept  the  place  if  tendered 
to  him  at  a  salary  of  one.  thousand 
dollars.  The  Board  was  convened 
and  unanimously  accepted  his  prop- 
osition and  the  Prof,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Board,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion and  staled  that  he  would 
remove  his  family  here  about  -Aug- 
ust 15,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  work  by 
September  i.  The  other  applicams 
were  advised  of  the  action  of  the 
Board,  and  the  most  efficient  ones 
have  secured  positions  elsewhere. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks. 
Prof. sends  his  resignation,  re- 
questing its  immediate  acceptance, 
saying  he  had  secured  a  better  offer. 
This  places  our  Board  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position  and  will 
be  a  serious  damage  to  the  schools 
as  at  [his  late  date  it  will  be  diHicul 
to  procure  an  efficient  superintend 
ent,  and  we  cannot  understand  ho» 

the school  Board  could  honor 

ably  tender  the  school  to  Prof.  

knowing  these  facts.  The  time  i 
coming,  if  not  already  here,  whei 
professors  and  teachers  will  have  ti 
be  put  under  heavy  bonds  to  compe 
them  to  keep  their  contracts.     Thi 

school    Board   should    protec 

themselves  lest  this  'Christian  Gen 
tieman'  secures  a  better  offer  fron 
some  other  Board," 

The  tendency  of  such  a  course  i; 
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not  good.  In  any  view  that  can  be 
taken  of  it,  it  is  a  jpreach  of  faith. 
The  superintendent  or  teacher  who 
secures  and  accepts  a  position,  and 
subsequently  authorizes  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a  candidate  for  another  ' 
position,  without  the  consent  of  his 
employers,  is  unworthy  of  trust. 
When  the  offer  of  another  position 
comes  unsought, the  case  is  different. 
The  circumstances  may  be  such  as 
to  warrant  a  request  for  release  from 
the  first  engagement.  If  this  cannot 
be  secured  amicably,  he  is  wisest 
who  holds  himself  bound  and  faith- 
fully keeps  his  contract,  even  at  a 
pecuniary  loss. 


The  Desire   for  Better  Things. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  personal 
improvement  is  the  absence  of  de- 
sire  for    the   better  things   of  life. 
There  is  great  hope  for  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  eagerly  yearns 
for  better  and  higher  things.     Op- 
portunity is  never  wanting  to  such. 
There  is  great  store  of  good  within 
the  reach  of  him  that  truly  desires, 
Blessed  are   they  that   hunger   and 
thirst,for  they  shall  be  filled, is  aprin- 
ciple  of  far  wider  application  than 
the  majority  of  men  are  able  to  see. 
Most    mortals,    like    Bunyan's  man 
with  the  muck-rake,  do  not  look  up 
but    down;    and    they    spend    their 
time  in  reaching  out  after  the  trash 
about  them,  when  they  might  have 
a  crown  for  looking  up  and  reaching 
out  after  it. 

They  are   the  best  teachers  who 
give    their  pupils  some    outlook,— 


who  lead  them  to  some  discovery 
of  the  true  ends  of  life  and  beget  in 
them  a  desire  for  the  good  and  the 
true.  But  the  trouble  is  that  so 
many  teachers  do  not  get  their  own 
eyes  open,  and  are  only  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind.  It  is  a  painful  and 
discouraging  thing.  Would  there  were 
some  power  to  remove  the  scales 
from  their  eyes  that  they  might  see 
clearly  their  true  interest. 

I  knew  two  teachers,  forty  years 
ago,  Smith  and  Jones  by  name, each 
typical  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. They  taught  country  schools 
in  adjoining  districts,  and  did  not 
differ   widely    in   talent  or  opportu- 
nity.    Smith  never  attended  an  in- 
stitute, never  went  to  the  State  As- 
sociation, took  no  educational  peri- 
odicals,   and    spent   no    money    for 
books  save  a  key  to  the  arithmetic 
used  in   his  school.     When  last    I 
knew  him,  he  lived   in  a  cabin,  had 
a  large  family  of  children, and  never 
had  earned  more  than  thirty  dollars 
a  month  by  teaching.      His  children 
attended    the    district   school   for  a 
few  terms,  and   went  out  to  service 
as  soon  as    they  were  able  to  earn 
their   own  bread.      * 'There   is    that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  mete,  and 
it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

Jones  saw  with  different  eyes  and 
pursued  a  very  different  course.  He 
attended  every  institute  and  teach- 
ers' association  within  his  reach,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation and  attended  its  meetings,  sub- 
scribed for  his  own  State  educa- 
tional journal  and  for  one    or  two 
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others  besides,  buught  a  good  book 
as  often  as  means  and  time  for  read- 
ing justified,  and  soon  had  a  re- 
spectable library.  He  soon  made  a 
demand  for  his  services  at  forty  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  while  he 
was  yet  young  he  was  called  to  the 
city  where  his  annual  income  grew 
apace  to  <i,ooo,  <i,zoo,  81,500 
and  upwards.  He  became  known 
throughout  the  State  and  beyond  it 
as  a  teacher  of  influence  and  ability, 
he  was  able  to  give  his  children  a 
liberal  education  and  good  position 
in  society,  and  his  own  growth  in 
character  was  his  best  reward.  "The 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat." 
"Open  thy  mouth  wide  and   I  will 

fill  it." 


This 


not  a   fancy  sketch; 
literal.      Nor    is  the    1 


Whoever  will  open  his  eyes  a 
abroad  may  see  many  such. 


Reading  Courses   for  1893-94. 

A  document  of  unustial  interest  and 
value  to  all  concerned  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Ohio  school  system, 
is  the  Circular  of  Information  is- 
sued by  Commissioner  Corson.  It 
contains  statements  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  operation  of  the 
Workman  and  Itoxwell  laws,  the 
latest  additions  and  amemlments  to 
the  School  Laws  of  Ohio,  and  the 
(Tourse  of  Reading  adopted  by  the 
Stale  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  and  Pupils  Reading 
Circles. 

As  the  Circular  will  be  distributed 
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Bound,  Among  the  Hills  and  Songs 
of  Labor;  Lucy  Larcom's  New  Eng- 
land Girlhood,  or  one  book  se- 
lected from  the  following  of  Ab- 
bot's histories:  Alexander,  Hanni- 
bal, Caesar,  Alfred  the  Great. 

Eighth  Year,  A  Grammar. — Long- 
fellow's Evangeline  and  Miles  Stand- 
ish;  Sprague's  Six  Selections  from 
Irving's  Sketch  Book:  Irving's  Dis- 
covery of  America. 

pupils'  high  school  course. 

First  Year. — Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;  Irving's  Alhambra; 
The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Second  Year. — Shakespeare's  Ju- 
lius Caesar;  Bryant's  Poems,  Eng- 
lish Classics,  No.  47;  Roger  De 
Coverly  Papers;  Kingsley's  Greek 
Heroes. 

^hird  Year. — Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let; Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  Lo- 
tos-Eaters, Ulysses  and  Tithonus; 
Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  States- 
man Series;  Webster's  Reply  to 
Hayne. 


The  Great  Exposition. 

Chicago,  July  8,  1893. 
Dear  Friends: — When  the  good 
editor  of  the  Monthly  asked  me  to 
write  for  the  next  number  something 
in  regard  to  the  World's  Fair  and  I 
agreed  to  do  so,  I  had  little  idea  of 
the  rashness  of  the  promise  I  was 
making.  The  other  evening  in  con- 
versation with  some  enthusiastic 
teachers  from  Ohio,  we  agreed  that 
one  great  <*0h!"  would  come  as 
near  an  expression  of  our  feelings  in 


regard  to  the   Great  Exposition,  as 
anything  that  could  be  said. 

But  you  know  I  am  always  fond 
of  advising  the  young  teacher,  per- 
haps because  that  is  the  only  teacher 
who  will  take  advice, — and  to  her  I 
want  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  is  to  select  rooms  near 
the  grounds.  Not  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  of  time  is  this  nec- 
essary, but  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  cars  makes  travelling  either' 
on  the  electric  or  elevated  cars  very 
unpleasant.  To  be  conveniently 
near  one  of  the  many  entrances,  and 
yet  not  just  there,  is  the  desirable 
thing.  We  have  been  at  the  Teach- 
ers'  Hotel,  kept  by  C.  R.  Long,  a 
former  Ohio  teacher.  Our  rooms 
are  small,  but  clean  and  cool,  with 
excellent  beds,  and  are  well  cared 
for.  The  guests  at  the  hotel  have 
not  all  been  teachers,  but  they  have 
all  been  very  pleasant  people.  All 
one  wishes  in  a  hotel  when  he  comes 
to  attend  the  Exposition  is  a  good 
sleeping  place,  for  he  keeps  on  the 
go  all  day  and  takes  his  meals  wher- 
ever he  happens  to  be  when  he  feels 
hungry;  and  judging  from  the  eat- 
ing that  seems  to  be  going  on  all  the 
time,  some  one  is  always  hungry. 
Those  who  have  never  been  used  to 
ordering  according  to  the  European 
plan  either  fare  poorly  at  the  res- 
taurants or  spend  a  good  deal  more 
money  than  the  teacher  on  a  small 
salary  cares  to  spend.  I  am  not 
writing  to  experienced  travellers  or 
for  rich  people,  but  for  the  teacher 
who  has  always  been  so  fortunate 
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when  away  from  home  as  to  be  in 
the  private  house  of  a  friend,  and 
for  the  one  who  without  a  large  in- 
come knows  that  she  cannot  afiord 
to  lose  so  much  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion as  even  ten  days  at  the  Fairwill 
give.  When  two  persons  are  to- 
gether one  order  of  beefsteak  is 
enough,  but  in  order  that  the  other 
may  have  plate,  knife,  etc.,  she 
must  give  an  order  of  her  own,  it 
'may  be  simply  for  toast  or  French 
rolls  and  coffee.  Two  or  three  can 
get  an  excellent  meal  at  a  reasona- 
ble rate  by  wisdom  in  the  manner  of 
ordering.  Of  all  places  inside  of 
the  grounds  for  getting  good  things 
daintily  served  at  reasonable  prices, 
we  have  found  the  restaurant  at  the 
top  of  the  Woman's  lluilding  the 
best.  But  so  popular  is  this  place 
that  one  has  to  wait  in  line  for  some 
time  to  get  a  chance  to  get  in.  The 
Golden  Door  Cafe,  which  is  on  the 
roof  over  the  great  main  entrance  of 
the  Transportation  Building,  is  a 
place  where  the  teacher  of  very  mod- 
erate means  may  go  and  enjoy  her 
luncht>n«,ifshe  is  not  afraid  of  being 
haunted  by  longings  for  its  luxuries 
and  high  prices.  At  the  Marine 
Cafe  one  pays  sixty  cents  for  a  piece 
of  fish  five  inches  long  by  four  wide, 
and  then  has  to  pay  extra  for  the 
bread  to  eat  with  it.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  I  am  "of  the 
earth  earthy"  when  I  devote  so 
much  of  my  letter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  eating  and  sleeping.  How- 
fever,  so  much  has  been  written  of 
the  "While  City,"  of  this  "Dream- 


land City,"  by  pens  so  much  mort 
skilful  in  description  than  mine  tha 
I  hesitate  to  attempt  anything  lik< 
description  of  what  seems  to  me  en 
chantingly  beautiful  and  surpass 
ingly  wonderful.  According  to  th< 
suggestion  of  friends  we  devoted  ou 
first  day  to  getting  some  idea  of  thi 
extent  and  magnificence  of  thi 
grounds  and  buildings.  We  tool 
the  Intramural  Railway  and  rod< 
around  the  grounds, getting  the  view 
from  what  is  about  the  usual  eleva 
tion  of  a  city  elevated  railroad.  Nex 
we  took  one  of  the  electric  launchc 
and  made  the  trip  of  about  thre< 
miles  on  the  water,  passing  by  nearl< 
all  the  principal  buildings  ant 
places  of  interest.  After  reportinj 
at  the  Ohio  Building. and  registering 
we  went  to  the  Manufactures  an< 
Liberal  Arts  Building, wherethere  i 
no  doubt  that  one  can  spend  week 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  thei 
return  and  be  astonished  at  the  nuin 
ber  of  things  he  has  not  seen  before 
The  architecture  of  this  building  i: 
something  remarkable,  in  that  i 
building  of  such  enormous  sizi 
could  be  constructed  to  look  simple 
solid,  strong,  and  yet  without  sup 
porting  columns.  To  give  you  somi 
idea  of  its  size,  I  shall  qtiote  fron 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Handbool 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi 
tion, — a  book  we  have  found  mucf 
more  interesting  and  useful  than  thi 
Official  Guide  Book  sold  within  th« 
Grounds,  "This  edifice  is  rectan- 
gular in  form,  1687  by  787  feet,  with 
a  ground  area  of  nearly  thirty-one 
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acres,  and  a  floor  and  gallery  space 
of  forty-four  acres.  It  is  the  largest 
bnilding  in  the  world,  is  the  largest 
roofed  building  that  was  ever 
erected,  and  is  the  world's  archi- 
tectural wonder.  *  *  *  ^uy 
church  in  Chicago  could  be  placed 
in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
at  Rome,  but  this  building  is  three 
times  as  large  as  St.  Peter's.  The 
old  Roman  Coliseum  seated  80,000 
people,  but  this  building  is  four 
times  larger  than  the  Coliseum.  * 
*  *  Twenty  such  buildings  as  the 
Auditorium,  the  largest  in  Chicago, 
could  be  placed  on  this  floor." 

I  have  now  been  in  this  building 
at  least  six  different  times  and  never 
less  than  three  hours  at  a  time,  and 
yet  have  still  such  a  deep  feeling  of 
how  little  of  it  I  have  seen.  The 
sections  on  the  main  floor  that  have 
interested  me  most  are  those  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  France, 
and  Russia.  The  display  of  the 
United  States  I  have  not  yet  exam- 
ined carefully,  but  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  beautiful  things  ex- 
hibited by  Tiffany  and  Gorham  in 
that  section. 

In  the  Italian  section,  I  could 
pass  by  the  lace  worth  1 1,000  per 
yard,  beautiful  as  it  was,  without 
coveting  it;  but  I  did  long  to  be  rich 
when  I  stood  before  the  statuary.  I 
had  a  passionate  longing  to  possess 
some  of  this  crystallized  poetry. 
The  wood  carving  in  this  exhibit 
and  in  that  of  Switzerland  is  very 
fine.  The  glass  work  of  Italy  and  of 
Austria  is  delicate  and  beautiful  be- 
yond description. 


In  section  D,  devoted  to  Great 
Britain,  we  saw  with  interest  the  re- 
production of  the  Jubilee  vase  pre- 
sented  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  looked 

1 

upon  beautiful  china  of  Moore  Bros., 
Doulton  &  Co.,  Royal  Worcester, 
until  we  thought  if  we  could  have 
pottery  as  beautiful  we  might  turn  a 
whole  house  into  corner  cupboards. 
Yesterday  we  did  not  get  in  to  see 
Columbian  Shield,  Exposition  Clock, 
or  Shakespearian  Casket,  exhibited 
by  the  Manufacturing  Goldsmiths' 
and  Silversmiths'  Company  of  Lon- 
don, concerning  which  we  have 
heard  much,  because  only  a  few 
persons  are  admitted  to  the  exhibit 
at  a  time,  but  we  shall  try  again  to 
see  it. 

Germany  has  so  magnificent  an 
exhibit,  so  many  things  of  great  in- 
terest to  show  that  to  try  to  particu- 
larize seems  foolish.  There  are 
shields,  tankards,  plates,  etc.,  of 
great  value,  gifts  to  Emperors,  to 
Bismarck,  to  Von  Moltke.  The 
Emperor  has  also  loaned  a  fine,  he- 
roic bronze  group,  **Germania,"  de- 
signed for  the  German  parliament 
building.  The  richly  furnished  room 
showing  the  actual  arrangement — I 
believe  the  real  furniture, — of  a 
room  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  is  a  center  of  attraction. 
The  Royal  Saxon  porcelain  exhibit, 
with  its  large  pictures  in  porcelain, 
tapestries, clocks,  toys,  — everything, 
shows  the  power  of  German  mind 
and  German  skill.  When  I  see  Ger- 
many here,  in  her  State  Building 
with  its   wonderful    exhibits    of  its 
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great  book  firms.in  the  Art  Gallery, 
and  hear  of  her  in  the  educational 
exhibit,  which  1  hope  soon  to  exam- 
ine, I  am  "fain  to  claim  the  Ger- 
man among  my  progenitors.  Such 
sympathy  is  mine  with  everything 
German. "  (If  not  irrelevant  I  might 
insert,  with  the  exception  of  beer.) 
In  Austria  the  eye  feasts  itself  upon 
porcelain,  faience,  and  Bohemian 
glassware,  majolica,  jewelry,  art 
books,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  exhib- 
ited vases  and  jewels  of  the  Em- 
peror. A  richly  decorated  room  is 
a  facsimile  of  the  salon  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Metternich. 

livery  one  who  visited  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  1876  remem- 
bers how  he  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  exhibit  of  Japan,  and 
yet  in  1893  the  exhibit  of  this  coun- 
try is  still  more  fascinating.  The 
art  metal  work,  the  wood  and  ivory 
carving,  the  bamboo  incised  work, 
the  embroidered  screens, show  a  pa- 
tience in  execution,  a  delicate  skill 
that  jiuts  to  shame  the  raw  haste 
and  coarser  treatment  of  many  other 
nations.  But  many  of  the  things 
shown  here  one  can  never  expect  to 
see  except  at  World's  Fairs,  since 
neither  school  teacher,  friends,  nor 
next  door  neighbors  can  possess 
screens  costing  Sio.ooo,  cabinets 
worth  §25,000,  or  Cloisonne  vases 
valued  at  {(50,000.  In  this  exhibit 
we  saw  the  "delicate  cups  and  sau- 
cers, not  thicker  than  the  shell  of  a 
pigeon's  egg."  but  we  do  not  use 
such  cups   and  saucers  daily  at  the 
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skill  at  her  service.  Cincinnati 
shows  one  hundred  volumes  of  work 
done  by  her  pupils.  Five  percent  of 
the  papers  on  each  subject  is  shown. 
The  only  question  that  the  capable 
young  lady  in  charge  could  not  an- 
swer positively  was  what  5  percent 
was  chosen.  She  thought  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  represent  each 
pupil  in  some  subject,  and  told  me 
that  only  in  a  single  instance  had 
she  been  unable  to  find  for  any  par- 
ent his  child's  paper. 

I  made  a  copy  of  the  lettering  on 
a  volume,  which  will  serve  to  show 
the  clear  way  in  which  these  hand- 
somely bound  volumes  of  work  are 
marked: '^Cincinnati  Public  Schools, 
Columbian  Fixposition,  Grade  D,9th 
Year.  Average  Age  of  Pupils  14.5 
yrs.     W.  H.  Morgan,  Supt." 

The  questions  on  each  subject 
precede  the  papers, —  an  important 
thing,  considering  the  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  children  who 
look  for  their  own  papers,  and  the 
parents  who  wish  to  see  their  chil- 
dren in  something  akin  to  **being  in 
print,"  the  only  persons  who  will 
look  at  these  papers  will  be  profes- 
sional teachers,  and  they  are  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  questions 
made  by  other  teachers.  Clay  mod- 
eling and  drawing  of  the  schools  are 
very  fully  represented.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  difference  in 
•drawing  in  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Columbus.  The 
dominant  idea  of  the  supervisors  in 
these  cities  is  not  the  same,  as  the 
results  clearly  show. 


There  are  photographs  of  the  vari- 
ous superintendents  Cincinnati  has 
had, and  of  pupils  at  work  in  labora- 
tories. The  courses  of  study  are 
framed  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
inspected.  There  are  exceedingly 
interesting  tables  on  the  walls  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  city 
in  population,  school  enrollment, 
number  of  school  buildings 
and  teachers.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  very  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati can  be  obtained  from  a  study 
of  its  educational  exhibit. 

As  I  may  not  write  again  of  this 
VVorld^s  Fair,  because  it  is  an  inex- 
haustible subject,  I  wish  to  say  that 
unless  one's  imagination  is  very 
vivid,  the  Court  of  Honor  with  its 
surrounding  buildings  all  illumi- 
nated, its  magnificent  statue  of  the 
Republic,  its  fountains  changing 
from  white  to  red,  blue,  green,  pur- 
ple, and  a  mass  of  gold,  will  surpass 
all  his  visions  of  fairyland. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
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State  Certificates. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  certificates 
were  granted  as  follows: 

High  School  Life:  Josiah  Bix- 
ler,  Jefferson,  O.;  G.  W.  Hoffman, 
South  Bloomfield,  O.;  Albert  C. 
Hood,  Delaware,  O.;  James  G. 
Keeling,  Dunlap,  O.;  W.  S.  Lan- 
thorn,  Vesuvius,  O.;  David  C.  Meek, 
Delaware,  O. ;  Homer  Metzgar,  At- 
tica, O. ;  Robert  E.  Rayman,  Lo- 
gan, O. ;  C.  L.  Thomas,   New  Hol- 
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land,  O.;  W.  F.  Trump,  Darrtowq, 
O.;  and  Miss  Louise  JohQ,  Del- 
phos,  O. 

Common  School  Life:  Clarence 
Balthaser,  Amanda,  O.;  Geo.  W. 
Brumbaugh,    Brookville,    O. ;   Geo. 

A.  Chambers,  Plain  City,  O.;  John 
W.  Grabiel,  Belle  Center,  O.;  Geo. 

B.  Haggett,  New  Albany,  Ind. ;  F. 
B.  Harris,  West  Milton,  O.;  W.  F. 
Hughes, Cheviot, O.;  C.  M.  Humes, 
Hanging  Rock,  O.;  W.  R.  Kersey, 
Columbus,  O.;  Samuel  H.  Layton, 
Worthington,  O.;  W.  B.  Maughi- 
man,  Danville,  O.;  William  C. 
Sayrs,  Wilmington,  O.;  Thomas  W. 
Shimp,  Ft.  Recovery,  O.;  S.  S. 
Simpson,  Frazeysburg,  O. ;  James 
Spaid,KimboIton,0.;  L.G.  Weaver, 
New  Carisle,  O.;  John  A.  Wilcox, 
Groveport,  O.;  A.  J.  Willey,  Col- 
lege Hill,  O.;  Mrs.  Fannie  Dayton, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.;  Agnes  Kerrigan, 
Washington  C.  H.,  O.;  Helen  O. 
Lemert,  Napoleon,  O. ;  Ida  McDer- 
mott,  Nevada,  O.;  Sadie  Stephan, 
Gracey,  O. 

Special  Certificate  in  Music: 
M.  Ross  McElroy,  Wooster,  O. 

Special  Certificate  in  Drawing: 
Christine  Sullivan,  Cincinnati,  O. 

There  were  sixteen  failures. 

The  next  examination  will  begin 
Dec.  26,  1893. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

Supt,  James  W,  Knott, 

Manslield,  O. 


The  Annual  Report. 

Commissioner  Corson  has  the  rare 

felicity  of  reporting  two  very  impor- 


tant additions  to  the  school  law  of 
Ohio — the  Workman  and  the  Box 
well  laws. 

A  comparison  of  the  report  fo 
1892  with  that  of  1880  shows  that  ii 
the  twelve  years  the  increase  in  th 
enumeration  has  been  ninety  thou 
sand;  in  the  enrollment,  fifty-thre 
thousand. 

There  has  been  a  steady  incrcas 
in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  ii 
the  townshiphigh  schools,  from  1,25 
'o  3i399'  Wfi  ™^y  confidently  ex 
pecttosee  this  number  rapidly  in 
crease  in  the  near  future. 

In  1878-79  there  was  a  cheapout 
cry  raised  against  the  teaching  o 
Latin  in  the  public  schools;  yet  w 
find  that  while  the  whole  enrollmen 
of  pupils  within  twelve  years  has  in 
creased  a  little  more  than  seven  per 
cent,  the  number  of  pupils  sludyin; 
Latin  has  increased  from  seve) 
thousand  to  more  than  twelve  thou 
sand — a  gain  of  seventy  percent 
In  the  "Science  of  Government' 
there  were  no  students  reported  ii 
1880  and  only  280  in  1881;  in  1893 
there  were  5,744 — a  plain  indicatiot 
that  this  study  has  become  a  part  o 
the  curriculum  in  nearly  all  th< 
high  schools  of  the  State 

The  report  deserves  the  carefu 
study  of  every  teacher.  While  i 
shows  that  our  school  system  is  ver; 
far  from  perfection,  a  long  way  be 
hind  even  our  imperfect  ideals,  \ 
proves  that  true  progress  has  bcei 
made  within  recent  years,  and  so  wi 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

M.  R.  .\. 
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Since  my  last  report  the  following 
amounts  from  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circles  have  been  received. 

Kay  ».— inna  Stoody  CarroUton %  6  00 

"     4.-G.  A.  HubbeU  Fairfield. Ifl  00, 

•      4.-W.F.  Allglpe.  GreenvlUe 8  76 

'      4.— £.  N.  MoConneU,  Lorain 26  60 

"     b.— (i«o.  W.  Slasher.  Jr.  New  Mar- 

UnslrarK 60 

**.  13.-C.  J.  liOreless,  Perryton 26 

•  '     23.— inoa  E.  Rlordaa,  Columbus S  76 

'  *    23.— F.  Schnee,  Cayahoga  Falls «  00 

**    23.-J.  W.  Soott,  LoadonvUle 8  00 

**    24.— Jeasle  W  byte,  Dayton 60 

"    k6.— Hannah  Leyman,  Logan 2  60 

"    St.— W.  B.  Hammond,  Mt.  Blanchard.  2  60 

Jnne  6.— Anna  D.  Stratton,  Waverly 2  > 

"    6.-J.  O.  Griffith,  Beatty 2  26 

"    6.— Cora  Goentber,  Antwerp 1  26 

**    6.— J.  O.  Beck,  West  Jefferson 60 

"   7.— C.  S.  D.  Sbawan.  Utica 4  70 

•*  12.-W.  W.  Mclntyre  OrrviUe 44  1> 

"  12.— Gora  B.  Henry.  Newark 60 

"  16.— Jessie  Crelgbton,  Columbus 1  60 

**  20.— J.  L.  Jordan,  Marietta 6  76 

"  22.-E.  N.  McConnell.  Lorain 76 

*'  24.— C.L.  Cronebaob,  Port  Washington  12  26 

"  26.-<^.  A.  HubbeU,  Yellow  Springs....  60 

"  26.— Alice  Peters,  Columbus 60 

JolyU.-nJ.  O.  Griffith,  Beatty 26 

July  a.— 3.  A.  StUlwell,  Waynesvllle 2  60 

Total $149  16 

Formerly  Reported 176  72 

Total $826  87 

The  following  gives  the  amount 
received  from  the  different  counties 
which  have  reported.  Several  coun* 
ties  having  an  organization  have  not 
yet  made  any  report,  although  they 
have  been  urged  to  do  so  'several 
times: 

Adams $   2  60 

Ashland 8  00 

Belmont 1  00 

Brown 26 

Canon 6  00 

ChampaJgn 27  60 

Clark 426 

Clemumt 26 

Cmwford 8  26 

Darke 8  76 

FUritold 160 

Fayette 60 

Frankllo 28  70 


Fulton.. .i h  OO 

Greene 13  60 

Hamilton 9  00 

UancodL 2  60 

HaCrdln 176. 

Highland 2  76 

Hocking 6  90 

Holmes 1  50' 

Jackson 6  26 

Licking 6  70 

Lorain 26  26 

Lucas 7  2& 

Madison 6  10 

Mahoning 2  60 

Marion 4 1  75 

Mercer 11  60 

Miami    400 

Montgomery 10  60- 

Morrow 26 

Paulding ^ 1  25 

Pike 6  75 

Preble 9  t7 

Richland 2  76 

Ross 2  00 

Shelby 50 

Stark 16  50 

Summit 6  00 

Tuscarawas 13  75 

Van  Wert e>  75 

Warren 2  59 

Washington 6  76- 

Wayne 44  15 

WUllams 50 

Fowler,  California 25 

Total $325  87 

Of  the  whole  amount  received, 
^7.70  is  credited  to  the  Pupils* 
Course,  and  $318.17  to  the  Teach- 
ers' Course.  In  this  connection  I 
desire  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  O.  S.  &  S.  O.  Home, 
Xenia,  to  whom  certificates  have 
been  granted  free  of  charge,  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  pu- 
pils have  finished  one  year  of  the 
course.  Resp.  submitted, 

O.  T.  Corson, 
Commissioner, 

Columbus,  O.,  July  77,  /<?pj. 
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In  the  Field. 

—J,  E.  Collins  will  have  charge 
of  the  schools  at  Peebles  the  com- 
ing year. 

— Supt.  W.  A. Saunders,  of  Bryan, 
and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers  have 
been  re-elected, 

— T.  J.  Skidmorewill  have  charge 
of  the  schools  at  Grand  Rapids,  O., 
the  coming  year. 

— S.  K.  Mardis  returns  to  his  old 
position  at  Gnadenhutten,  where  he 
succeeds  H.  H'.  Helter. 

— Supt.  H.  B.  Williams  has  been 
re-elected  at  Kenton.  He  reports 
a  prosperous  year's  work. 

— W.  J.  Dodge,  of  Randolph,  has 
been  called  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Ravenna  High  School. 

--W,  H.  Grady  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Wheel- 
ersburg,  Ohio;  salary,  td-^a. 

— F.  R.  Dyer,  principal  of  the 
<'anton  High  School,  has  been 
called  to  a  similar  position  at  Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

— The  Summit  county  institute 
will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  the  week 
beginning  Aug.  14. 

— Principal  S.  D,  Sanor,  of 
Youngstown,  has  been  called  to  suc- 
ceed A.  E.  Gladding  in  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Kast  Liverpool. 

—Supt.  N.  H.  Chaney,  of  Wash- 
ington C.  H.,  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Delaware.  Dr. 
<'haney  has  been  re-elected  at   an 
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was  there  that  the  late  Dr.  R.  W. 
Stevenson  was  trained,  and  it  was 
there  that  Dr.  Harper,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Chicago  University, 
took  his  first  degree. 

— Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  of  New 
Philadelphia,  has  been  chosen  from 
a  list  of  forty  candidates,  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Wooster 
schools,  to  succeed  J.  W.  Knott, 
now  of  Mansfield. 

— The  Darke  countv  institute  will 
be  held  at  Greenville,  beginning 
August  14,  and  continuing  two 
weeks.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  and  C. 
L.  Van  Cleve  are  the  instructors  for 
the  first  week,  and  C.  C  Miller  and 
J.  D.  Simkins,  the  second  week. 

— T.  S.  Lowden  has  been  unatii- 
.  mously  re-elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency at  Greenville,  Pa.,  with  an 
addition  of  J200  to  his  salary.  His 
corps  of  teachers  now  numbers  twen- 
ty-five. Mr.  Lowden  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Winship,  of  Boston, 
in  conducting  the  institute  at  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  Aug.  14. 

— Many  of  our  readers  have  no 
doubt  heard  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Principal  Geo.  H.  White, 
of  the  Preparatory  Departn>ent  of 
Oberlin  College.  He  had  suffered 
a  long  time,  with  but  small  hope  of 
recovery,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Cleveland  early  in  July,  after  a  se- 
vere surgical  operation.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  not  only  at  Oberlin, 
but  by  a  wider  circle  of  friends.  He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  spirit — kind, 
genial,  earnest,  pure,  and  faithful  in 


every  relation.  Those  accustomed 
to  meet  him  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  not  soon  forget  the 
beaming  countenance  and  warm 
greetings  of  Principal  White. 

— The  institute  at  Sidney,  men- 
tioned last  month,  was  conducted 
the  second  week  by  D.  N.Cross  and 
C.  C.  Miller.  Commissioner  Cor- 
son was  present  the  last  day  with 
words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. Officers  for  next  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  Pres.^  G.  C. 
Enders;  Vice  Pres,,  A.  H.  May;. 
Sec.y  Eva  Hall;  Ex,  Com.,  M.  E. 
Brown,  J.  A.  Souders,  and  J.  A. 
Wilson.  The  first  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Sidney,  third  Sat- 
urday of  October. 

— Fremont. --W.W.Ross  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Fremont  for 
two  years,  at  a  monthly  salary  of 
$200.  The  length  of  the  school 
year  has  been  increased  from  nine 
to  nine  and  a  half  months.  The 
next  school  year  will  be  his  thirtieth 
year  of  continuous  service.  His  son, 
W.  D.  Ross,  has  been*  re-elected  one 
of  the  high  school  principals,at  ^loa 
per  month. 

Miss  E.  L.  Otis,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  high  school  as 
teacher  and  principal  for  twenty- 
eight  years, has  also  been  re-elected. 

The  High  School  gave  four  closing 
class  entertainments  besides  the 
commencement  exercises,  three  of 
them  to  immense  audiences,  at  the 
Opera  House.       The  second    year 
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class  entertainment,  a  prominent 
feature  of  which  was  the  physical 
culture  and  grace  Delsarte  Feather 
movements,  and  Amazonian  marches 
by  twenty-five  ladies  of  the  class  in 
Greek  costumes,  was  pronounced 
the  finest  school  entertninment  ever 
given  in  the  city. 

The  number  of  graduates  this 
year  was  sixteen. 

— Albert  Leonard,  who  was  called 
some  time  ago  from  Athens,  Ohio, 
to  take  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  just 
-  been  elected  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  at  a 
salary  of  *z,ooo.  This  school  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Leonard  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  call  to  so  im- 
portant a  position  through  his  excel- 
lent work  at  Dunkirk. 

—  A  joint  session  of  the  Christy 
School  of  Methods  and  the  Ashta- 
bula county  institute  began  at  Rock 
Creek,  July  ii,  to  continue  four 
weeks.  F,  V.  Irish,  of  Columbus, 
teaches  grammar,  orthography,  and 
literature;  C.  W.  ISutler,  of  Defi- 
ance, arithmetic,  geography  and 
history;  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron, 
psychology  and  pedagogy;  Rev,  R. 
G.  McClelland,  Atistinburg,  elocu- 
tion; A.  A.  Prentice,  Rock  Creek, 
physiology;  J.  O.  Wise,  Akron, pen- 
manship; J.  F.  King,  Orrville,  mu- 
sic; Miss  Isabella  Pretlow,  Platte- 
vilte.  Wis.,  model  classes  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  school  work. 
The  enrollment  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second   week  was  nearly   200     The 
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University  Extension  World,  by 
Professor  Willis  Boughton,  of  Ohio 
University,  upon  "University  E.t- 
tension  in  Ohio,"  shows  that  the 
Buckeye  State  does  not  intend  to  be 
behindhand  in  this  latest  movement 
for  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 

—Huron.— Supt.  B.  B,  Hall  and 
the  same  corps  of  teachers  that  have 
held  the  positions  for  the  past  two 
years  in  the  Huron  schools,  have 
been  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Gove,  however,  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  accept  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Vermillion 
schools,  and  the  vacancy  has  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  W.  R.  Rey- 
nolds, for  the  past  three  years 
cipal  of  the  schools  at  Rocky  R 
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ron,  has  also  accepted  a  positi 
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Books. 

A  Practical  Course  in  S 
Composition.  By  Alphonso  G. 
comer.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book,  designed  for 
schools  and  academies,  has  in 
tie  of  either  gram: 
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Specimen  subjects  and  themes  are 
given,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  and  mod- 
els of  various  kinds  of  composition, 
designed  to  set  the  pupils  to  work  in 
the  right  way.  The  book  is,  true 
to  its  name,  a  practical  course  in 
English  composition. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  the  Art 
and  Practice  of  Needlework^  for  use 
in  Schools.  By  Catharine  F.  John- 
son. Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price,  95  cents. 

The  method  of  teaching  sewing 
set  forth  in  this  book  has  been  car- 
ried out  successfully  in  the  public 
schools  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Stitch- 
ing, tucking,  hemming,  patching, 
darning,  cutting,  fitting,  etc.,  are 
presented  after  a  systematic  and 
progressive  plan,  designed  for  a  six- 
years'  course  of  training. 

School  Needlework:  A  Course  of 
Study  in  Sewing  Designed  for  use  in 
Schools.  By  Olive  C.  Hapgood, 
Teacher  of  Sewing  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  Pupils'  Edition. 
Boston.  Ginn  &  Co.  General 
Suggestions;  Plain  Sewing;  Orna- 
mental Stitches;  Drafting,  Cutting 
and  Making  Garments,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  four  chapters  which  the 
book  contains. 

Elementary  Woodwork,  By  George 
B.  Kilbon,  Supervisor  of  Manual 
Training,  Springfield,  Mass.  Illus- 
trated. Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Price  by  mail,  85  cents. 

This  book  contains  a  series  of  six- 
teen   lessons   taught  in    the    senior 


grammar  grade  at  Springfield, Mass., 
and  is  designed  to  give  fundamental 
instruction  in  the  use  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal tools  needed  in  carpentry  and 
joinery. 

Fifty  Lessons  in  Wood  Working, 
By  Arthur  A.  Upham.  Published 
by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

The  course  outlined  in  this  little 
manual  is  designed  for  both  boys 
and  girls  fourteen  years  old  and  up- 
wards. 

Common  School  Course  in  Music. 
By  John  W.  Tufts,  Boston:  Silver, 
Burdett&  Co. 

A  graded  course  of  exercises  and 
songs  in  one  book  such  as  the  one 
before  us  is  just  what  many  schools 
need  to  place  the  study  of  music  on 
an  equality  with  other  studies,  se- 
curing its  high  value  for  mental  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  its  elevating 
and  refining  influence.  This  book 
will  be  found  peculiarly  fresh,  vig- 
orous, and  attractive. 

Die  Er  he  bung  Europas  gegen  Na- 
poleon I.  Drei  Vorlesungen,  gehal- 
ten  zu  Muenchen  am  24,  27,  und 
30  Maerz,  i860.  Von  Heinrich  von 
Sybel.  Edited  with  notes  by  A.  B. 
Nichols,  Instructor  in  German  in 
Harvard  University,  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co. 

The  Best  Primary  5^//^.f, compiled 
and  arranged  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg, 
and  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  New  York,  is  a  collection  of 
nearly  70  songs  for  younger  pupils, 
bound  in  stiff  paper. 
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Geography  by  Map  Drawings  by 
Amos  M.  Kellogg,  published  by  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York,  a 
small  quarto  of  74  pages,  in  flexible 
covers,  contains  suggestive  lessons 
and  models  in  map  drawing — very 
helpful  to  young  teachers. 

Dubbs'  Arithmeticc^ Probltms  con- 
tains 4,500  problems  classified  and 
arranged  to  supplement  Ray's  New 
Practical  Arithmetic.  It  is  the  most 
varied,  complete,  and  searching  col- 
lection of  arithmetical  problems  we 
have  seen.  The  teachers'  edition  is 
bound  in  one  volume  with  answers. 
The  pupils'  edition  is  bound  in  two 
parts  without  answers.  Published 
by  E.  I,.  Dubbs  &  Co.,  551  West 
Fifth  street,  Cincinnati. 

"Histoire  d'un  Paysan"par  Erck- 
mann— Chatrian,a  number  in  Heath 
&  Co. 's  familiar  Modern  Language 
Series,  is  edited  with  notes  by  W. 
S.  Lyon,  M.  A,  It  is  gotten  up  in 
convenient  pamphlet  form  and  con- 
tains notes  sufficiently  copious  to 
elucidate  the  text  and  explain  alt  his- 
torical references. 

"The  Riverside  Song-Book,"  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  W.  M.  l-aw- 
rence  and  O.  Blackman,  contains  a 
large  number  of  standard,  familiar 
poems  set  to  appropriate  music. 
Songs  of  pathos,  of  patriotism, songs 
of  home  and  childhood,  songs  for 
Memorial  Day  and  .\rbor  Day,  are 
all  included  in  endless  variety. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  Paper,  30  cents;  Boards,  40 
cents. 


low  price  of  $1.50  a  year,  just  half  the 
former    price.     It    is    evident   that 
somebody   is  willing  to  sink   some    \ 
moneyforsake  of alargecirculation.    i 
Meanwhile  there  is  a    chance  to  se- 
cure   a   choice  magazine   at  a   ver)-    , 
low  price.  j 

The  Review  of  Reviews  holds  ils 
place  as  the  busy  man's  magazine. 
Kach  number  is  a  panorama  of  the 
world's  thought  and  doings.  Its 
portrait  gallery  of  notable  people  is 
a  note-worthy  feature.  It  gives  the 
cream  of  all  the  magazines. 

In  the  Atlantic  AfontlUy  for 
August,  the  Hon,  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
recently  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, has  an  important  paper  on 
"Washington  the  Winter  before  the 
War," — a  paper  giving  his  impres- 
sions of  the  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  at  that  time,  when  the  rebel- 
lion was  about  to  burst  into  flame. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Departments  in  Worthin 
ton's  Illustrated  Magagine  for  Au 
ust  contain  some  well  chosen,  : 
tractive  and  practical  articles.  The 
are  "Other  People,"  by  (leorge  ' 
Beach,  "The  Enlargement  of  Rel 
tions,"  by  Lillian  Whiting,  and"S 
Bathing,"  by  P.  S.  Starr,  M.  D.  I 
graham  Crockettfurnishesa  pathei 
little  story  for  "Our  Young  People 
and  the  other  departments  are  wi 
filled  with  attractive  and  interestii 
material.  .\.  D.  Worthington 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


In  this  series  of  articles  I  shall 
make  no  effort  at  profundity,  nor  yet 
at  fine  writing.  My  purpose  is  to 
record  in  the  most  direct. and  simple 
language,  for  all  who  may  choose  to 
read,  something  of  what  I  have  ob- 
served and  thought,  in  the  course  of 
a  varied  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years,  on  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  difficult  and  important  part  of 
the  teacher's  work,  the  Government 
of  the  School.  Without  fear  of  the 
charge  of  egotism  before  my  eyes, 
I  shall  draw  freely  from  my  own  ex- 
perience when  that  seems  to  serve 
the  purpose  best,  not  omitting  to 
tell  of  mistakes  and  failures,  as  well 
as  of  well  directed  and  successful 
effort. 

I  have  often  witnessed  the  painful 
striving  of  young  teachers  in  an  un- 


equal contest  with  a  school  of  fifty 
or  more  young  people  brimfull  of 
animal  life  and  mischief.  I  have 
watched  with  feelings  of  intense 
interest  and  sympathy  the  first  efforts 
of  young  girls  fresh  from  the  high 
school,  going  to  their  new  work  full 
of  hope  and  high  expectation,  and 
shedding  bitter  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment  by  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
week.  I  have  sometimes  been  led  to 
say  that  these  novices  are  not  fairly 
ready  to  begin  until  they  have  had 
several  good  cries. 

It  is  for  such  that  I  write,  in  the 
hope  of  helping  some  of  them  to  get 
their  eyes  open  to  see  something  of 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  work 
— something  of  the  possibilities  of 
power  and  skill  for  themselves,  the 
possibilities  of  good  for  their  pupils. 
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My  own  apprenticeship  was  spent 
in  country  schools,  unattended  by 
any  special  difficulty  or  any  un- 
usual experiences  of  any  kind.  My 
pupils  were  for  the  most  part  tract- 
able and  docile,  and  all  of  them  in 
large  measure  proof  against  injury 
from  my  blind  blundering  efforts; 
else  my  life  would  now  be  miserable 
from  the  recollection  of  the  harm 
done.  A  courage  bred  of  ignorance, 
as  it  now  seems,  in  some  measure 
supplied  the  lack  of  experience  and 
skill. 

But  when  I  first  came  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  city  school,  the 
case  was  very  different.  It  was  a 
much  stronger  and  wilder  team  I 
then  had  to  drive.  I  had  thought 
the  government  of  a  school  compara- 
tively easy,  but  the  illusion  was  soon 
dispelled.  My  first  city  school  was 
a  large  grammar  school  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  all  seated 
in  one  large  room  to  which  were  at- 
tached recitation  rooms  where  my 
two  assistants  taught  their  classes. 
It  was  a  very  trying  ordeal  for  a 
young  schoolmaster,  and  the  more 
so  because  in  the  same  building  was 
a  demoralized  high  school,  from 
which  the  contagion  of  disorder  and 
insubordination  extended  to  the 
other  departments. 

My  resources  were  soon  exhausted. 
I  had  been  opposed,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  to  the  use  of  the  rod 
in  schools  and  had  publicly  main- 
tained that  view,  but  I  underwent  a 
speedy  conversion.  The  rod  was 
brought  in  and  vigorously  used,  and 


with  good  effect.  In  hoc  sigHo  vici. 
Since  that  time  my  theory  has  been 
and  still  is  that  it  is  better  to  control  a 
school  with  the  rod  than  that  it  should 
go  uncontrolled.  This  is  no  warrant 
for  the  injudicious  or  unnecessary 
use  of  the  rod  when  higher  and  better 
means  of  control  may  be  available 
and  effective.  But  of  this  more  may 
be  said  later. 

Broadly  viewed,  the  right  govern- 
ment of  the  school-  is  a  diflicult  and 
laborious  part  of  the  teacher's  work, 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  energy, 
courage,  judgment,  tact,  and  skill. 
The  government  of  a  large  city 
school  requires  higher  talent  and 
greater  executive  ability  than  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
And  the  importance  of  good  govern- 
ment in  a  school  is  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  its  difficulty.  It  is 
vital  and  essential.  The  success  of 
the  school  in  general  depends  upon 
it,  and  its  influence  in  the  formation 
of  individual  character  is  very  great. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  kind  and 
measure  of  controlwhich  the  teacher 
exercises  is  a  greater  factor  in  the 
formation  of  individual  character 
than  all  his  direct  instruction. 

It  then  behooves  every  one  who  is 
called  to  teach  to  inform  himself 
thoroughly  as  to  the  possibilities  for 
good  which  lie  in  the  government  of 
the  school,  its  underlying  princi- 
ples, and  its  best  means  and  methods. 
It  also  behooves  hira  to  exercise  full 
diligence  in  the  use  of  every  avail- 
able means  for  the  attainment  of 
power  and  skill  in   the  art  of  gov- 
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ernment.  A  resolute  purpose  and  a 
definite  aim  at  the  outset  are  very 
essential.  My  advice  to  young 
teachers  in  starting  has  always  been, 
"control  your  school  by  the  best 
agencies  at  your  commandi  but  by 
any  and  all  means  make  sure  of  con- 
trol. Make  no  provision  for  any 
other  outcome ;  entertain  no  mis- 
givings. " 

I  propose  now  to  consider  more  at 
length  and  in  several  particulars  the 
ends  to  be  sought. 

I.  Good  order.  What  consti- 
tutes good  order  in  school  is  a  ques- 
tion involving  much  more  than  ap- 
pears at  a  superficial  view.  That  is 
not  always  best  which  appears  best. 
The  highest  degree  of  quiet  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  order,  though  a 
reasonable  measure  of  quiet  should 
prevail.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  or  to  state  specifically  what 
constitutes  good  order.  It  is  in 
some  measure  a  relative  term.  What 
may  be  good  order  in  one  school  or 
with  one  teacher  might  not  be  so  in 
another  school  or  with  another 
teacher.  And  sometimes  the  order 
in  a  school  cannot  be  pronounced 
good  until  the  means  and  methods  by 
which  it  is  secured  are  known.  Of 
two  schools,  the  first  may  be  very 
quiet,  every  movement  may  be 
characterized  by  promptness  and 
precision,  and  all  the  pupils  may  be 
attentive  to  their  work  ;  the  other 
naay  not  be  so  quiet,  there  may  be 
less  of  exactness  and  more  of  free- 
dom in  movement,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  may  not  be  quite  so  closely 


confined  to  their  books.  Yet,  if  I 
should  observe  in  the  first  that  the 
teacher  stood  like  a  sentinel  on 
guard,  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
discover  the  slightest  infractions  of 
order,  scarcely  venturing  to  turn  his 
back  to  the  school,  and  in  the  other 
I  should  observe  that  the  teacher 
gave  himself  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, depending  in  large  measure 
upon  the  pupils  to  keep  themselves 
in  order,  and  the  pupils  were  doing 
their  work  without  apps^rent  con- 
straint, I  would  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  the  latter;  the 
order  is  better. 

I  was  a  close  and  interested  ob- 
server for  several  years  of  a  lady's 
management  of  a  certain  high  school. 
The  pupils,  numbering  more  than  a 
hundred,  were  seated  in  one  large 
assembly  room  with  recitation  rooms 
attached.  Some  of  my  first  visits 
after  Mrs.  S —  took  charge  of  the 
school  g9vt  me  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression. The  school  seemed  noisy 
and  disorderly.  After  several  visits, 
I  ventured  to  suggest  very  gently 
that  the  school  seemed  rather  noisy. 
The  reply  was,  **VVait  a  little ;  I 
hope  to  bring  it  out  all  right."  The 
first  sign  of  improvement  observed 
was  a  growing  interest  among  the 
pupils  in  their  work.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  teacher  was  un- 
usually strong,  both  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, and  that  she  was  looking 
ahead.  She  patiently  endured  some 
things  for  the  time  which  most  teach- 
ers would  have  attacked  directly  and 
vigorously  and  probably  not   with- 
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out  some  friction  and  ill  will.  She 
secured  ihe  respect  of  the  pupils  and 
by  degrees  became  complete  master  ■ 
of  the  situation;  but  the  school 
never  became  noted  for  its  quiet  or 
nice  order.  It  was  a  working  school 
rather  than  a  quiet  school.  The 
teacher's  motto  was,  "Keep  the 
pupils  busy.  Give  them  plenty  of 
work  to  do  and  see  that  they  do  it 
well."  Nothing  was  done  for  show.' 
Everything  was  valued  for  its  bear- 
ing on  character  and  on  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  school.  The  pupils 
had  large  liberty.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  room  in  an 
orderly  way  at  any  time,  without 
asking  leave,  to  consult  the  diction- 
ary or  the  cyclopedia.  No  "whis- 
pering reports"  were  taken,  yet 
pupils  who  wasted  time  or  made  dis- 
turbance by  whispering  were  sharply 
dealt  with  until  the  habit  was  cor- 
rected. There  was  no  marching  and 
countermarching— no  military  tac- 
tics. All  the  pupils'  movements 
were  natural  and  free  without  rude- 
ness or  boisterousness.  There  was 
no  sitting  with  folded  arms  and  no 
tip-toeing  with  arms  behind  the  back. 
The  pupils  were  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  teacher,  a  good  spirit  prevailed, 
and  effective  work  filled  the  hours. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  order  in 
this  school  was  not  good?  It  was 
not  such  as  we  sometimes  hear  called 
"fine,"  or  "beautiful,"  but  good  it 
certainly  was.  It  was  sych  as  only 
a  teacher  of  unusual  power  can 
secure  and  maintain.  For  a  weak  or 
a  mediocre  teacher  to  undertake  to 


manage  so  large  a  school  in  such  a 
way  would  prove  a  disastrous  fail- 
ure ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  toward  which 
all  may  strive.  Not  many  teachers 
can  give  to  their  pupils  such  targe 
liberty  and  yet  hold  the  school  well 
in  hand.  To  be  able  to  train  young 
people  into  the  right  use  of  such 
liberty  is  a  high  attainment,  a  noble 
art. 

The  teacher  must  be  master  !  The 
school  must  be  controlled!  The 
character  of  the  forces  at  the  teach 
er's  command  for  the  attainment' 
this  end  determines  better  than  any 
thing  else  his  real  worth  as  a  teacher. 

[It  is  probable  that  this  series 
articles  will  run  through  most  of  the 
issues  of  the  Monthly  for  the  com- 
ing year.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive from  any  of  my  readers  at  any 
time  criticisms,  questions,  sugges- 
tions,experiences — anythingbearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand  which  may 
add  light  or  tend  in  the  direction  of 
helpfulness.  The  humblest,  most 
inexperienced  teacher  among  the 
readers  of  the  Monthlv  may  feel 
assured  of  kind  and  respectful  con- 
sideration for  anycommunicatii 
may  make  in  good  spirit] 
(continued.) 

No  matter  how  the  world  may  ; 

How  dark  its  shadowH  he, 
Or  whether  June's  sweet  roses  b 

To  gladden  you  and  me, 
There  alwaye  is  s  time  of  day 

Our  voices  may  be  beard. 
When  we  can  pause  be«ide  the  v 

To  say  a  pleasantword. 
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BY    C.    S. 

The  education  of  to-day  is  some- 
times criticised  for  its  practical  ten- 
dency. No  sooner  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  science  discovered  than  we 
begin  to  inquire  as  to  its  application 
and  its  use. 

As  teachers  we  are  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  plays  and  sports  of  children, 
not  for  our  interest  and  enjoyment, 
but,  if  possible,  to  discovef  some 
/'principle  of  development  in  the 
child's  nature"  that  will  afford  us 
some  ground  for  a  "  theory." 

We  study  toys  with  a  view  of  light- 
ing upon  something  that  may  apply 
to  the  "practical  affairs  of  life"  and 
thus  make  us  rich  or  famous. 

The  electrician  observes  the  firefly 
and  ever  after  goes  about  with  a  kind 
of  shamed  and  envious  look  on  his 
face  to  think  that  he  cannot  discover 
some  means  of  producing  light  with- 
out heat.  This  practical  tendency 
of  education  is  not  without  its  good 
results,  among  which  are  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  more  prac- 
tical educational  aids  and  equip- 
ments. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

As  teachers  become  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  profession  they  are 
less  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
single  text-book,  and  they  see  more 
clearly  the  importance  of  teaching 
pupils  to  use  books  aright  and  to 
make  readings  and  references  for 
themselves. 

Every  school,  whether  in  country, 


COLER. 

village,  or  city,  should  have  a  library  ' 
of  its  own,  and  the  teacher  who  sets 
himself  earnestly  about  this  work  by 
getting  together  a  nucleus  of  books 
in  the  school  where  he  is  teaching, 
is  on  the  surest  road  to  success  in 
his  work  and  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself.  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient.  If  you  have  the  will 
you  will  find  the  way.  In  graded 
schools  one  large  library  for  all  is 
not  sufficient.  Each  school  room 
should  have  a  case  or  collection  of 
books  of  its  own,  and  suitable  to  the 
grade  of  work  done  in  that  room. 
The  high  school  library  should  be 
more  complete.  But  books  and 
libraries  are  not  enough.  The 
teacher  must  inspire  pupils  with  a 
love  of  good  books  and  teach  how 
to  use  them. 

THE    LABORATORY. 

The  second  aid  of  which  I  shall 
speak  is  the  laboratory.  By  the 
term  laboratory  as  here  used  I  do 
not  mean  a  costly  plant  consisting 
of  flues,  furnaces,  retorts,  crucibles 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

With  the  simplest  kind  of  ''hand- 
made" apparatus  the  teacher  can 
often  illustrate  the  subject  he  is 
teaching  much  better  than  he  could 
with  the  most  costly  equipment. 

A  store  box,  a  table,  a  few  bottles, 
some  sand,  some  clay,  an  old  knife, 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  few  rye  straws, 
some  com,  some  beans,  and  a  few 
potatoes, — call  this  your  laboratory 
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if  you  please.  The  skilful  teacher 
will  perform  a  hundred  experiments 
in  geography,  in  physics,  in  botany, 
with  such  equipment  as  this.  Let 
pupils  telt  in  their  own  words  or 
write  out  the  results  of  their  own 
observations  and  experiments  in  such 
a  laboratory  and  you  have  the  best 
kind  of  language  work.  Give  them 
pencil,  paper,  and  a  few  water  colors 
to  reproduce  what  they  see  and  you 
have  the  best  and  most  practical  les- 
sons in  drawing.  If  your  laboratory 
contains  a  work-bei\ch,  a  hammer, 
and  a  ftw  nails,  so  much  the  better. 

THE   MUSEUM. 

The  third  one  of  the  trinity  of  edu- 
cational aids  of  which  I  shall  speak 
is  the  museum.  By  the  term  museum 
I  donot  mean  any  extensive  or  costly 
collection  of  objects,  but  just  such 
a  collection  of  ordinary  things  as 
may  be  brought  together  and  ar- 
ranged by  any  wide-awake  and  enter- 
prising teacher  of  either  district  or 
graded  school. 

A  few  shelves  on  the  wall  or  in  a 
store  box  set  on  end  wilt  serve  as  a 
beginning  if  nothihg  better  can  be 
had. 

On  these  shelves  may  be  arranged 
and  labeled  the  flowers,  seeds,  nuts, 
and  kinds  of  wood  that  grow  in  the 
vicinity;  specimens  of  coal,  iron 
ore,  quartz,  fossils ;  nests,  eggs, 
feathers  of  birds;  insects,  moths, 
butterflies;  pieces  of  tin,  zinc,  lead, 
copper ;  small  flags  and  banners  of 
different  countries ;  letters,  manu- 
scripts, drawings,  and  many  other 
things  that  wilt  suggest  themselves 


to  pupils  and  teacher.  These  things 
should  be  brought  together  not  only 
to  be  looked  at  but  to  be  used  and 
handled  by  pupils  if  necessary  in 
order  that  they  may  become  famihar 
with  them. 

Such  a  museum,  if  properly  used, 
will  not  only  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  teaching  the  elements  of 
the  sciences,  but  it  will  teach  pupils 
to  observe  carefully,  to  classify  and 
arrange  objects  properly,  and  to  use 
language  as  they  should. 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  want 
to  make  such  collections.  We  see 
how  eagerly  they  collect  buttons, 
marbles,  postage  stamps,  and  eggs 
of  birds.  The  pupils  of  our  high 
school  think  it  quite  an  honor  to  be 
able  to  bring  any  specimen  that  will 
be  allowed  a  place  in  the  museum. 

A  glance  at  the  school  exhibit  at 
Chicago  shows  not  only  the  import- 
ance of  drawing  and  of  good  pen- 
manship in  making  an  effective  dis- 
play of  school  work,  but  also  how 
well  this  "museum  idea"  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  graded  schools  I  would  not 
have  one  large  museum  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  high  school  and 
everything  collected  there.  A 
have  one  big  electric  lamp  i 
center  of  the  town  and  do  away 
all  lesser  lights. 

The  idea  is  to  have  a  1 
laboratory,  and  a  museum  for  \ 
school  room, — have  them  some 
graded  if  you  choose,  and  call 
cabinets,  or  what  you   pleased! 
first  of  all  see  that  they  are  prof 
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used  by  the  teacher  and  the  school. 

The  best  teacher  will  devise  every 
means  he  can  to  assist  him  in  his 
work. 

To  him  a  hint  or  a  suggestion  is 
sufficient,  and  he  does  not  say  a 
thing  will  not  work  till  he  has  at  least 
given  it  a  fair  trial. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  teacher 
who  has  fiddled  out  and  can  not 
think  of  another  tune.  He  would 
best  take  up  his  stool  and  retire.  We 
should  give  the  young  people  the 
best  opportunity  possible  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  talent  and  time. 


Thoreau  says  :  "Better  omit'  one 
bridge  across  the  river,  and  throw 
one  arch  at  least  over  the  gulf  of 
ignorance  that  surrounds  us." 

We  boast  of  our  water  supplies ; 
let  us  also  have  reservoirs  of  good 
literature  sending  their  refreshing 
and  health-giving  currents  to  every 
home.  We  boast  of  electricity  and 
of  electric  lights;  let  us  also  have 
the  best  and  most  advanced  methods 
of  enlightening  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation. 
Saniiusky,  O. 
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The  first  or  acquisitive  period  is, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  whole  life.  It  is  the  period 
when  the  rudiments  of  all  future 
knowledge  are  acquired,  when  the 
deep  foundations  of  both  the  bodily 
and  mental  constitution  are  laid, 
when  the  entire  character,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  may  receive 
a  bias  towards  evil  which  only  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  can  prevent 
from  becoming  permanent  and  ex- 
panding with  the  whole  growth.  A 
slight  error  in  training  now  will  cause 
a  wider  divergence  from  right  year 
after  year  —  just  as  the  smallest 
obliquity  in  the  direction  of  the 
bullet,  when  it  first  feels  the  project- 
ive impulse,  will  carry  it  wider  from 
the  line  of  aim  the  longer  is  its  flight. 


At  the  commencement  of  this 
period  the  mind  of  the  child  is  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  formal 
tuition.  We  can  have  no  intelligent 
communion  with  it,  we  can  know 
nothing  of  its  movements.  The 
young  being  reposes  wholly  in  the 
strong  instinctive  affection  of  the 
mother,  and  the  first  traces  of  per- 
ceptive life  we  discover  are  its  re- 
sponses to  the  expressions  of  her 
love.  There  is  something  not  only 
deeply  interesting  but,  if  rightly  con- 
sidered, truly  solemn  in  the  inter- 
course between  a  mother  and  her 
infant;  they  have  a  mysterious  and 
inexplicable  system  of  communica- 
tion which  no  one  else  can  under- 
stand, signs  and  movements  that  are 
mutually  comprehendtil,  a  language 
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for  which  no  grammars  or  dictiona- 
ries can  be  written.  The  mother 
speaks  to  the  apparently  unconscious 
infant  in  low  inarticulate  murmurs, 
yet  he  understands  her,  and  is 
soothed  to  peaceful  slumber  or  ex- 
cited to  smiles.  The  awakening 
from  unconsciousness  is  like  awaken- 
ing from  sleep ;  we  cannot  tell  when 
it  began ;  we  can  only  feel  that  we 
are  conscious;  but  in  that  dim  twi- 
light of  being  which  precedes  the 
dawn,  when  of  all  the  millions  of  the 
human  race  there  is  only  one  whose 
voice  can  reach  the  mind,  what  pro- 
phetic foreshadowings  may  not  these 
unformed  murmurs  of  the  mother's 
lips  contain!  What  vague  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  clear  interpretation 
yet  to  come  in  trial  and  sorrow  ! 

We  are  not  able  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  mind,  but  we  know  that 
before  the  infant  can  express  an  in- 
telligent thought  he  must  have 
acquired  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which,  compared  with  blank  uncon- 
sciousness, is  astonishing;  not  only 
so,  but  before  his  knowledge  can 
take  shape  in  any  kind  of  utterance, 
it  must  have  undergone  to  some  ex- 
tent the  intellectual  process  of  clas- 
sification, that  is,  a  process  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  that  are  employed 
in  the  most  profound  sciences.  How 
does  he  acquire  this  without  teach- 
ing? The  answer  must  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  statement  already  made, 
that  his  acquisitions  are  simply  the 
result  of  natural  excitations,  opera- 
ting from  without,  and  calling  forth 
the  responsive  activity  of  his  pow- 


ers. The  completeness  with  which 
these  excitations  act  upon  his  fresh 
organization  produce  within  a  short 
space  effects  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce  in  after  years,  when 
it  becomes  hardened  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  processes  which 
impress  it. 

Whilst  the  infant  lies  upon  his 
mother's  lap  apparently  unconscious 
of  anything,  he  is  acquiring  knowl- 
edge with  a  rapidity  and  power  which 
far  exceed  his  progress  in  more  ad- 
vanced life.  Observe  what  he  learns 
in  one  year.  The  uses  of  all 
own  organs  of  sense  and  their  pi 
of  representing  one  another, 
properties  of  many  bodies  that  ] 
him  pleasure  or  that  cause  pain, 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  time 
space.  The  persons  of  those 
love  him  become  known  to  him 
are  distinguished  from  Strang 
the  qualities  of  familiar  object: 
classified  ;  he  no  longer  takes  I 
in  separately — they  are  united  ii 
memory  by  the  laws  of  contij 
and  resemblance.  He  must  1 
formed  little  genera  and  specii 
his  own  before  he  can  express  fti 
telligent  thought.  He  learns 
elements  of  a  whole  language  it 
purest  and  most  idiomatic  fo 
He  in  short  looks,  though  fee 
upon  a  new  world,  and  takes  in  r 
at  the  first  glance  than  he  can 
even  stronger  vision  at  any  fu 
inspection.  To  complete  the 
mate  of  this  first  year's  momen 
character,  he  begins  to  feel 
power  of  passions  and  emotions, 
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to  contract  habits  of  giving  way  to 
them  or  of  controlling  them,  which 
may  in  future  years  make  hira  either 
a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  himself  and 
others. 

Our  educational  efforts  at  this 
^arly  season  must  be  limited  to  the 
judicious  regulation  of  the  physical 
condition 'and  circumstances  of  the 
infant.  The  intellect  is  now  almost 
-entirely  shut  up  in  the  body  and 
wholly  dependent  upon  it.  The 
mind  is  chiefly  affected  in  infancy 
through  the  common  sensibility 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  arises  out 
of  the  vital  processes ;  therefore, 
when  we  take  care  that  these  pro- 
cesses go  on  regularly,  that  the  or- 

■ 

^anic  functions  are  discharged  with 
healthy  freedom,  we  .are  doing  all 
that  it  is  possible  or  right  to  do  for 
the  development  of  the  mind.  We 
are  bringing  to  bear  upon  it,  through 
the  channels  by  which  alone  it  is 
accessible,  those  natural  influences 
which  promote  its  growth  and  vigor. 
At  this  stage  of  existence  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  mother; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  her  instinctive 
feelings,  beautiful  and  interesting  as 
they  are,  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  implanted,  if  controlled  by 
an  intelligent  conception  of  these 
purposes.  It  will  not  diminish  her 
love  for  her  babe  to  understand  that 
the  fresh  air  and  exercise  which  she 
knows  to  be  necessary  to  his  bodily 
health  are  also  the  finest  possible 
tuition  for  his  mind,  and  that  the 
food  which   appeases   his    appetite 


and  gives  him  pleasure  may  be  at 
the  very  same  moment  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character. 

Long  before  the  acquisitive  period 
ceases  the  elaborative  powers  begin 
to  make  their  appearance.  Percep- 
tiveness,  iterativeness,  and  retentive- 
ness,  with  the  intellectual  laws  that 
spring  from  them,  acquire  a  certain 
degree  of  consistency ;  the  absorbent 
powers  of  the  mind  increase  corre- 
spondingly ;  there  are  distinct  gleams 
of  intelligence  and  traces  of  purpose, 
and  consciousness  becomes  suffi- 
ciently explicit  for  the  establishment 
of  intelligent  communication  between 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  his  teacher. 

The  duty  of  the  educator  is  now 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  arduous 
kind,  and  demands  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations. He  ought  to  possess  that 
sympathy  which  will  notice  and  en- 
courage every  flicker  of  intelligence, 
elicit  curiosity,  and  direct  its  un- 
steady movement  towards  pleasure- 
yielding  objects.  The  common  sen- 
sibility is  still  the  chief  source  of 
the  emotions.  It  is  important  that 
cleanliness  should  be  associated  as 
strongly  as  possible  with  the  pleas- 
ures arising  from  the  satisfaction  of 
the  appetites,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  salutary  influence  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  body,  but  because 
a  habit  of  cleanliness,  once  thor- 
oughly established,  becomes  a  bar- 
rier between  the  individual  and  all 
that  is  base  and  sordid. 

It  is  a  truth  founded  on  reasons 
which  cannot  be  here  set  out,  that 
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vice  is  essentially  dirty,  physically  Icct, 

as   well   as   morally.      Rogues   and  an  a 

profligates  are  as  a  rule  dirty  per-  ful 

sons;    their  minds  aie  soiled,  and  Acci 

they  carry  the  indications  of  their  vital 

moral  pollution  in  their  appearance  fied, 

and  habits.     A  person  to  whom  real  ure 

cleanliness,  that  is,  personal  purity,  forC; 

is  a  habit,  will  feel  a  natural  loath-  soui 

ing  at  the  presence  of  such  charac-  susti 

ters.      Even  where  they  assume  the  brin 

outward  aspect  of  neatness,  his  deli-  mus 

cate    sense    will    be    olfended,    their  to  t) 

haunts  will  be  utterly  abhorrent  to  on  t 

him,  his  innate  and  inexplicable  con-  ies  ( 

sciousness  will  revolt  from  contact  malt 

with   them   even  before   their    real  sph< 

character  is  known  to  him,  and  the  hars 

knowledge   of   their   real   character  mad 

will  confirm  his  salutary  disgust.  the 

The  first  intellectual  emotion  that  the 

makes  its  appearance  is  curiosity ;  fron 

the  infant  no  sooner  begins  to  per-  curi 

ceive    objects,  that  is,  to  be  intelli-  timt 
gently  conscious  of  their  presence,  T 

than  he  sets  about  examining  them.  han< 

Everything     within     his     reach     is  bee: 

handled,  pulled  about,  turned  over,  it  w 

As  yet  there  is  no  settled  purpose  in  whe 

all  this,  and  the  motor   organs   are  is  tc 

but    partially   accordant    with    the  sens 

movements  of  the  mind ;  therefore  cau; 

curiosity  is  fitful,  wandering,  easily  agoi 

exhausted  or  diverted;  it  is  in  fact,  any 

as  we  have  seen,  the  Radical  Impulse  Mai 

pushing   itself   into   the    region    of  men 

actual  knowledge,  feeling  its  way  in  we  i 

a   world    which   is    new    to    it.       If  firm 

curiosity  be  rightly  managed  now,  if  poll 

it  be  made  the  pioneer  of  pleasurable  for 

excitement  to  the  awakening  Intel-  poo 
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care,'  but  from 
cy  have  been  in 
ers,  treated  with 
id   compelled  to 
d   routine ;    and 
lence?  At  the  age 
:ach  that  nil  ad- 
is  supposed  to  be 
nable  discipline, 
ummate   science, 
ippearance ;  they 
r     extraordinary 
:r     laugh ;    their 
md   painful,  and 
often  congealed 
obstinacy.       In 
ect  means  to  re- 
duce a  child  to  an  idiotic  condition 
would  be  to  repress  the  impulse  of 
inquiry     by    inflicting    punishment 
whenever  it  showed  itself. 

The  right  treatment  would  be  to 
encourage  curiosity.  To  direct  it 
tenderly  and '  delicately  into  fields 
that  are  green  with  ever-fresh  de- 
lights is  to  foster  it,  at  length,  into 
a  robust  love  of  knowledge,  a  manly 
desire  to  rise  in  intelligence,  and  to 
comprehend  the  true  scope  of  human 
activity.  The  objects  towards  which 
curiosity  should  be  directed  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
chapters  on  the  scope  of  existence, 
and  in  those  on  the  moral  emotions. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules 
which  would  apply  to  all  cases ;  and 
here  we  must  say,  as  of  all  the  in- 
cipient powers,  that  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  this  feeling  can  brook 
no  handling  less  delicate  than  that 
of  love. 

The  stimulating  force  of  curiosity 
is  expended  upon  the  perceptive 
powers;    and  whilst  the  perceptive 


faculties  are  unfolding  themselves, 
it  would  be  not  merely  useless,  but 
actually  mischievous,  to  attempt  to 
force  the  intellectual  processes.  The 
natural  operation  of  the  mind,  in  its 
first  stage  of  development,  is  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  knowledge 
through  the  senses ;  therefore  the 
efforts  of  the  educator  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  duty  of  adjusting  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  the  actual  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  At  the  outset 
there  ought  to  be  no  representations 
of  nature,  whether  pictorial  or  sculp- 
tured. ■  These  representations  are, 
at  best,  but  symbols  which  derive 
their  meaning  from  the  reality,  and 
therefore  the  reality  ought  to  be 
learned  first.  If  we  reverse  the  order, 
and  impress  the  symbol  first  upon 
the  mind  of  the  child,  it  will  become 
to  it  the  standard  by  which  it  will 
interpret  nature,  instead  of  a  sign  to 
recall  nature  to  the  memory.  A 
picture  an  inch  in  height  may  very 
vividly  recall  the  impression  of  the 
huge  elephant,  or  giraffe,  or  hippo- 
potamus, which  a  child  has  seen  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  as- 
suredly, if  the  child  had  never  seen 
the  real  creature,  the  picture  could 
convey  no  adequate  impression  of 
its  size,  its  proportions,  movements, 
or  the  sounds  it  emits,  all  of  which 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  idea 
of  it,  and  all  of  which  the  picture 
may  recall,  once  they  have  been 
comprehended,  from  the  sight  of 
the  living  animal.  The  senses  are 
the  sole  channels  through  which  sur- 
rounding nature  can  impress  the 
mind,  and  nothing  but  actual  nature 
should  be  permitted  to  occupy  them 
at  the  outset. 
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BY   SUPT.    HENRY    C.    WILLIAMS,    LYNCHBURG,    O. 


In  this  age  of  electricity  rapidity 
of  action  is  at  a  premium.  "Not 
many  generations  ago,  where  you 
now  sic,  encircled  with  a1]  that  exalts 
and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the 
rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind  and 
the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared." 
Now  all  is  changed.  Civilization 
has  swept  wildness  and  savagery  out 
of  the  land,  and  mind  is  pre-emi- 
nently queen  over  matter.  The  busy 
hum  of  millions  of  industries  makes 
all  the  world  akin.  In  the  world's 
millions  of  shops  and  factories  the 
elements  are  transformed  with  almost 
the  lightning's  flash  from  crudity 
into  beauty  and  usefulness.  Formerly 
hand-power  was  good  enough  ;  then 
horsepower  was  better;  afterwards 
steam-power  was  a  blessed  revela- 
tion ;  but  now  electricity  makes  the 
fastest  of  these  a  rather  slow  plodder. 
By  means  of  this  invisible,  inde- 
scribable power,  controlled  by  man, 
whose  spirit  it  may  force  in  an  in- 
stant to  leave  its  tenement  of  clay, 
the  world  will  advance  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before,  up  the  mount  of 
civilization  toward  the  plane  of  per- 
fection. After  electricity,  what 
next? 

Go  to  the  workshops  and  you  will 
see  that  rapidity  and  precision  com- 
mand the  best  wages.  Piece  work 
in  the  factory  encourages  rapidity. 
It  is  simply  wonderful  what  man's 
muscles  can  be  made  to  do,  even 
without  injury  to  themselves.     But 


they  must  be  trained  for  this  rapid- 
ity. It  is  by  almost  constant  prac- 
tice and  by  well  directed  efforts  that 
these  results  are  accomplished.  Our 
master  mechanicsare  experts  through 
training  and  practice. 

But  thought  is  quicker  than  mus- 
cular activity  ;  who  knows  but  that 
it  is  quicker  than  electricity  itself? 
Thought  must  usually  precede,  at 
least  accompany,  muscular  activity. 
Thought  may  be  quickened  and 
trained  to  become  like  the  lightning's 
flash.  Here  is  a  work  much  neg- 
lected in  our  schools.  We  should 
train  for  greater  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision. The  world  demands  quick 
thinkers  and  rapid  transactions,  es- 
pecially the  Yankee  world.  In  the 
daily  round  of  recitations  and  drills 
we  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  to  be 
any  progress  made  in  the  rapidity  of 
thinking  and  doing.  Our  schools 
should  train  for  life — for  practical, 
business  life.  The  banker  does  not 
want  the  stow  accountant,  even 
though  he  be  sure;  rapidity  and 
accuracy  both  are  wanted.  The 
merchant  does  not  want  the  very 
slow  book-keeper,  though  he  be  a 
good  penman.  A  book-keeper  who 
can  post  his  books  accurately  and 
neatly  in  two  hours  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  the  one  who  would  require 
four  hours  to  do  the  same  work; 
time  is  money.  The  customer  at  the 
counter  will  not  wait  on  a  slow  clerk. 
The  morning  whistle  will  not  wait  on 
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duced  by  the  pupils.  A  column  of 
words  may  serve  the  same  purpose, 
o  though  not  so  valuable.  A  seatcQce 
d  is  dictated  to  the  pupil  in  the  gram- 
's mar  class  for  analysis  and  should  at 
it  once  be  repeated  by  the  pupil.  Do 
s  not  let  him  attempt  the  analysis  until 
g  he  can  accurately  repeat  the  sen- 
e  tence.  In  arithmetic  the  pupil 
s  should  be  taughb.  more  self-depend- 
V  ence  and  be  required  to  solve  most 
problems  from  dictation.  He  should 
u  also  be  able  to  add  a  column  of 
:-  figures  quickly  and  accurately  with- 
d  out  moving  his  lips.  Frequent  prac- 
:-  tice  and  rapid  drill  along  these  lines' 
e  will  accomplish  much  and  help  the 
d  pupil  to  become  rapid  in  thought  and 
I-  ready  in  expressing  his  thoughts. 
The  pupil  should  generally  be  re- 
d  quired  to  stand  while  answering 
:.  questions  in  recitation  and  always^ 
r  in  making  explanations  and  demon* 
e  strations;  he  will  thus  become  ac- 
customed to  "thinking  on  his  feet," 
J  a  practical  accomplishment.  In  this 
e  age  of  progress  rapidity  of  thought 
and  action  are  above  par. 


{  OF  EDUCATION. 

I-  week  was  the  effort,  so  far  as  pos- 
5  sible,  to  discern  the  mystery,  and  so 
'"  show  the  way  to  the  true  mastery  of 
ig     the  art  of  education—  for  young  and 

old ;  that  almost  divine  skill  and 
:-     power  by  which  character  is  created, 

faculty  developed,  and  aptitude  cul- 
e     tivated  in  the  adjustment  of   each 
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individual  life  to  its  own  peculiar 
place  and  condition.  There  may 
have  been  some  extravagant  claims 
made  by  some  of  the  speakers,  as 
though  Froebel  had  discovered  the 
new  world  of  childhood ;  or  Herbart 
had  opened  to  the  science  of  educa- 
tion a  hitherto  unknown  continent  of 
mental  laws  and  principles,  or  as  if 
the  boasted  "new  education"  made 
the  older  methods  altogether  ridicu- 
lous; but,  as  a  rule,  there  was  evi- 
dent in  the  utterances  of  all  the 
Congresses  a  remarkable  openness 
and  fairness  of  mind,  in  the  one  all- 
pervading  enthusiasm  of  trying  to 
see,  and  to  help  to  see,  how  to  learn, 
how  to  teach. 

Nor  was  anything  made  more  evi- 
dent than  the  general  feeling  that  the 
last  word  in  the  great  art  of  educa- 
tion has  not  yet  been  Spoken.  Ideas 
were  suggested,  hints  were  thrown 
out,  some  fresh  clues  were  caught, 
and  yet  the  field  of  mystery,  so 
strangely  close  to  each  one  of  us, 


persistentl; 

its   open   : 

any    educ; 

others  sai( 

tell.     Onl; 

means  of .: 

private    cc 

sions  perhi 

the  more  p 

of    things- 
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ness,  in  scope,   in   vital   force    and 

actual  power.    Every  kind  and  evei 

grade  of  school,  from  lowest  to  higl 

est,  will  doubtless  in  some  measuj 

feel  the  effect  of  it. 

And  what  is  of  quite  equal  in 
portance,  the  education  that  begii 
and  that  goes  on  in  the  home —  tl 
most  seedful  and  fruitful  of  all  tl 
schools — will,  it  is  to  be  hope* 
quickly  share  in  every  new  advanta| 
gained  in  clearing  up  the  mystei 
and  in  helping  forward  the  true  an 
and  divine  art  of  education. 


TEACHERS'  DUTIES. 


COMPILED    BV    EX-SUPERiNTENDENT   DOANE 

/.   Duties  of  Teachers  to  Themselves. 

1.  To  use  every  effort  to  improve 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
and  in  the  art  of  school  management. 

2.  To  exercise  a  watchful  care  over 
every  act  and  word,  teaching  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  by  precept. 

3.  To  attend  teachers'  meetings 
and  educational  associations. 


,    OF    DETROIT. 


)  pains   to  presen 


4.  To  spare  e 
your  health. 

5.  Topursuesomebranchof stud 
outside  of  your  professional  work. 

6.  To  read  educational  books  an 
journals. 
//.   Duties  of  Teachers  to  Each  Otht> 

I.  To  aid  and  encourage  fello' 
teachers  by  a  friendly  appreciatio 
and  recognition  of  their  work. 
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4-  To  keep  parents  fully  informed 
of  the  doings  and  progress  of  their 
children. 
y.   Duties  of  Teachers  to  Pupils. 

1.  To  know  that  a  pupil's  true 
education  is  a  growth  consequent 
upon  the  proper  exercise  of  all  his 
faculties. 

2,  To  know  that  growth  and  dis- 
cipline come  through  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge. 

3-  To  know  that  neglect,  mis- 
takes, blunders  or  carelessness  on 
your  part  are  disastrous  to  pupils 
and  most  difRcult  to  remedy. 

4.  To  remember  that  children  are 
children,  and  need  assistance  in 
many  ways,  but  that  the  most  valu- 
able work  for  a  pupil,  under  wise 
guidance,  is  the  work  which  he  does 
for  himself. 

5.  To  be  ever  thoughtful  of  the 
future  of  your  pupils,  and  to  make 
all  school  work  and  discipline  such 
as  will  be  of  lasting  service  to  them. 

6.  To  remember  that  what  a  pu- 
pil grows  to  be  is  of  more  importance 
than  what  he'lives  to  know. 

7.  To  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  home  influences  affecting 
your  pupils. 

8.  To  talk  to  your  pupils  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice. 

9.  To  commend  your  pupils  for 
all  earnest  work  and  effort. 

10.  To  teach  your  pupils  how  to 
study. 

11.  To  teach  the  reasons  for,  and 
the  value  of,  good  school  order. 

12.  To  train  your  pupils  to  the 
habit  of  obeying  the  laws  of  health. 
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/,  Speaking  in  such  tones  as  to 
disturb  and  distract  pupils  at  their 

m.  Putting  work  upon  slates,  pa- 
per or  blackboards  too  slowly. 

n.  Having  no  definite  order  of 
procedure  in  a  recitation. 

o.  Tolerating  habits  of  slowness 
and  laziness  in  some  pupils. 


/.  Dwelling  upon  what  pupils  al- 
ready know. 

q.  Repetition  of  answers  or  parts 
of  answers. 

r.  Inattention,  requiring  repeti- 
tion of  questions. 

s.  Failure  by  some  pupils  to  un- 
derstand each  step  in  a  recitation, 

/.  Having  no  well-defined  next 
upon  which  to  direct  effort.' 


PRIMARY  WORK.     IV. 


BV    MRS.    ELEANOR    ROGERS 

Next,    for  a  change,    we  will  do      hi 


some  building.      I  want  my  class  to 
say  this  word  very  slowly  and  notice 
the  sound  of    "ing,"      (I  point    to 
swing.)       Yes,    "ing"  is  the  part  I 
want  to  build  with. 
r-ing     What  did  you  say,  Jessie  ? 
s-ing     "You  don't  know  that  first 
w-ing         sound?" 
d-ing     Find  another  word  having 
the  same  letter  in  your  picture  and 
tell  me  how  it  sounds.     (She  finds  it 
in    "river,"   and  gives  the    sound.) 
Now  place  that  same  sound  before 
"ing."       There,    now  you  have  it, 
and  you  found  it  all  yourself.  Wasn't 
that  nice  and  are  you  not  glad  you 
can  help  yourself? 
Let  us  build  some  more, 
b-r-ing      s-t-ing       Next    we   will 
f-l-ing   5-t-r-ing      make  a  larger 
s-l-ing     t-h-ing      word   by  put- 
c-l-ing  ting  an   addi- 

tion to  the  ones  we  have  already 
built.  What  did  you  tell  me  "ing" 
is  ?  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Now  let 
us  build  some  large  words. 


TAIRLAWN,  O. 

br-ing-ing  cl-ing-ing  r-ing-ing 
fl- ing- ing  st-ing-ing  s-ing-ing 
sl-ing-ing  str-ing-ing  w-ing-ing 
It  is  time  to  commence  some  spell- 
ing, now.  Let  us  select  words  with 
a  view  to  teaching  the  names  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  class 
have  previously  learned  the  vowels, 
and  there  is  in  a  comer  of  the  board 
every  letter  so  learned.  "Boat"  is 
a  good  word  to  learn,  as  it  will  add 
"b"  and  "t"  to  the  line  already 
learned.     Here  is  the  line: 


and  added  to  the  list  are  "b"and"l." 
Direct  the  pupils  to  give  the  sonnd 
of  the  letter,  and  then  you  can  give 
them  the  name,  and  point  out  the 
similarity  between  the  sound  of  the 
letters  and  their  names-  A  list  of 
spelling  words  for  a  beginning  class, 
should  comprise  only  easily  remem- 
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bered  words.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask 
little  ones  to  learn  to  spell  such 
words  as,  "are,"  "wks,"  "the," 
' 'and, "  ' 'our, "  "us, "  "wc, "  etc. 
Let  such  words  go,  and  teach  them  to 
spell  words  which  are  associated  with 
pictures ;  they  are  not  so  frigidly 
abstract  as  are  the  words  in  the  for- 
bidden list  above. 

"Sraoke,"  "snake,"  "boat," 
"bird,"  "tree,"  are  easily  remem- 
bered, although  they  have  more  let- 
ters than  many  others. 

A  good  exercise  for  quickening 
the  pupils'  sight-memory  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Procure  a  shingle  or  piece  of  card- 
board of  goodly  dimensions  (now 
don't  smiie,  for  the  shingle  is  not  to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture), 
and,  with  chalk  in  hand,  say,  "I  am 
going  to  write  a  word  on  the  board, 
and  I  shall  cover  it  up  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I  wonder  if  any  one  can  tell 
me  the  letters  in  the  word.  Watch 
closely."  The  children  like  this 
play,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  many  words  they  will  learn 
to  spell  in  a  little  while.  All  the 
iittle  words  so  hard  to  learn,  they 
somehow  learn  without  any  study. 
And  the  alphabet  is  soon  dispatched 
too.  While  thus  learning  spelling 
and  alphabet,  colors  can  be  taught 
by  sight  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
same.  Construct  a  color  chart  by 
some  means,  if  you  have  not  one 
provided  by  the  Board.  You  can 
easily  make  one  by  pasting  pieces  of 
ribbon,  or  bows  of  ribbon  of  various 
colors,    upon    a    sheet  of    manila 
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give  time 
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T.  "Jc 
please.  T 
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will  Lucy  { 

And  Jan 

How  m 
bring  ?" 
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T.  "How  many  books  did  Lucy 
bring  ?" 

P.     '<Lucy  brought  two  books." 

T,  *'Can  you  tell  how  many  Jen- 
nie and  Lucy  together  brought  ?" 

P.  "Jennie  and  Lucy  together 
brought  three  books." 

T.  "Who  can  make  a  mark  on 
the  board  showing  how  many  books 
Jennie  brought  ?  No  one  ?  Then  I 
will  show  you,  and  I  wonder  who 
can  tell  me  next  time?"  Here  I 
make  a  figure  i  on  the  board,  and  in 
some  place  where  it  may  remain  I 
make  one  line,  or  one  ball,  or  any 
familiar  picture  I  may  choose,  and 
print  and  also  write  one  by  it  and 
make  the  corresponding  figure.  Deal 
in  the  same  way  with  two  and  three. 
This  way  : — 


one  ball. 

one  ball. 

I  ball. 


two  balls, 
two  balls. 
2  balk. 
three  balls, 
three  balls. 
3  balls. 
T.     "How    many   strings   am   I 
holding  up?"      (One,    or    two,    or 
three,  not  any  higher  until  the  pupils 
can  see  at  a  glance  what  you  have.) 
P,     "You    are    holding   up   two 
strings. " 

71     "Susie,  make  the   mark  for 
two. " 

T,     "How  many  strings  have  I 

now  ?" 

P,     "You  have  three  strings." 

T,     "Lucy  may  make  the  mark 

for  three.     Correct.     You  may  now 

each  make  all  the  marks  we  have  had 


and  then  you  may  tell  about  them." 
Vary  the  work,  asking  how 
many  beans,  or  how  many  kernels  of 
com,  or  how  many  marbles  you  have. 
Then  mix  the  number  work  into  the 
reading  lessons.  You  can  make  your 
lessons  on  sheets  of  manila  paper, 
and  lay  them  aside  for  future  re- 
view, and  donU  forget  to  review. 

Colors     and     numbers     may    be 
brought  into  use  in  the  reading  les- 
son.    Have  a  certain  mark  for  color 
chart,  as  J,   and  another  for  num- 
ber chart,  as  *.     Then  use  the  ap- 
propriate mark  by  the  word  which 
you  take  from  the  color  chart,  or 
number  chart,  as  the  case  may  be. 
I  can  see  *  one  %  blue  flower. 
It  is  by  the  %  white  fence. 
A  X  green  plant  is  in  the  river. 
I  see  *  three  little  boys  in  a  big 
boat. 

Direct  the  pupils'  attention  to  the 
star  *  which  belongs  to  the  number 
chart,  and  to  %  which  refers  to  the 
color  chart.  This  enables  each  pupil 
to  investigate  for  himself,  and  ere 
long  he  can  find  much  to  do  for  him- 
self by  aid  of  the  charts  before  him. 
Keep  up  the  diacritical  drill,  and 
have  readers  and  cards,  from  which 
ask  the  pupils  to  find  words  they 
know.  Drill  on  writing  also,  and 
upon  word  building. 

Drill   on   adding    "s"  to  end   of 
words. 

boat  "I  have  written  boat.  If  I 
boat-s  want  to  write  "boats"  all  I 
bird  have  to  do  is  to  write  one 
bird-s  more  letter  on  the  end  of 
river      the  word,  like  this :  j,  and 
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river-s  I  have  boats.    That  is  so 

boy       easy  that  you  %ll  can  do  it. 

boy-s    Seeif  you  can't  make  trees, 

nest       birds,  nests,  etc."  Perhaps 

nest-s    not  much  may  result  from 

the  suggestion,   but  keep  it   in  the 

pupils'  mind    that    you  are  always 

looking  for  something  from  them. 

Build  upon  oo. 

T.     "I  want  to  make  something 
for  a  boy  to  wear  on  his  foot.     It 
has  this  sound  (oo)  in  the  middle  of 
it.     Can  ybu  tell  me  what  it  is?" 
P.     "Boot." 

T.  "Correct.  What  good  guess- 
ers  you  are  !  Can  you  think  what 
comes  before  oo?  Say  doot  slowly 
and  tell  me  what  other  word  has  the 
same  sound  in  it.  (Remember  that 
they  have  learned  to  spell  boat  be- 
fore this.)  Did  you  say  b  I  That 
is  right;  so  I  now  have  boo;  what 
sound  at  the  end  of  the  word  ?  Say 
the  word  and  see.  Yes,  it  is  cor- 
rect. We  now  have  boot.  What 
line  builders  !  Now  I  want  another 
word  having  oo  in  the  middle ;  it  is 
something  round,  and  bright,  and 
gives  light  at  night  (moon).  Another 
word  meaning  dinner  time  (noon). 
Another  word  meaning  pretty  quick 


soon).  '  Anol 
kind  of  bird  (] 

They  will  I 
can  put  it  on 
cal  marks  ant 
for  you.  Noi 
hook,  took,  ni 
brook. 
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this  up  as  sooi 
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;th. 


1  tell  E 
cover  it." 

Pupils.  "I 
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removed,  etc., 

If  a  word  bi 
the  cover  for 
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the  children  s; 
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sons,  and  let 
they  choose. 
(to  B1 
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BY  M15S  KITTIE  M.    SMITH,  PRIN.   MARION  Ht( 

This  article  Is  written  in  the  hope  hence  its  perse 

that  it  maybe  of  some  aid  to  teachers  pardoned, 

who  are  attempting  to  make  use  of  Two  years  s 

the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  Course,  charge  of  the! 

or  may  lead  others  to  make  such  an  O.,   I  propose 

attempt,   who  have  not  yet  done  so;  somewhat  with 
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that  they  organize  a  reading  circle 
and  take  the  pupils'  course.  The 
majority  of  them  were  pupils  whose 
reading  had  been  fairly  well  directed, 
and,  after  some  little  discussion,  my 
suggestion  was  adopted.  They  re- 
ported so  much  of  pleasure  and 
profit  resulting  from  the  meetings  of 
the  circle,  that  after  the  Christmas 
vacation  two  other  circles  were 
organized — the  junior  and  second 
year,  under  the  charge,  respectively, 
of  the  first  and  second  assistant.  All 
these  circles  completed  the  work  for 
the  year.*  Last  year  the  senior  class 
having  graduated,  and  preferring 
that  the  assistant  teachers  continue 
with  the  circles  which  they  had 
organized,  the  new  second  year  class 
fell  to  my  lot.  This  I  undertook 
with  still  more  **fear  and  trembling," 
as  the  class  was  much  larger  and 
very  different  in  character;  but  the 
results  have  shamed  my  fears,  my 
surprise  at  the  pleasure  they  have 
taken  in  the  work  having  been  sur- 
passed only  by  my  gratification  in 
the  benefit  which  they  have  obtained 
from  it.  Since  this  class  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest  (though 
each  teacher  has  conducted  the  circle 
of  which  she  had  charge  entirely  ac- 
cording to  her  own  judgment),  an 
account  of  the  plan  pursued  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

We  obtained  our  books  in  Novem- 
ber, and  beginning  in  December 
held  five  meetings  on  the  first  Satur- 
day evening  of  the  scholastic  month. 
After  securing  our  books,  we  divided 
"The  Admiral  of  the  Sea"  into  five 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  read 
each  month  by  the  pupils  at  their 
homes,  and  discussed  at  the  meeting 


beginning  the  next  month.  "The 
Ancient  Mariner"  was  also  divided 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  one  of  these 
fifths  was  read  at  each  meeting,  the 
pupils  reading  stanza  about,  and 
anyone  being  at  liberty  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  make  remarks.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  names  of  the  characters 
of  "Merchant  of  Venice"  were  written 
on  slips  of  paper  and  the  one  drawn 
by  each  pupil  was  retained  by  him 
during  the  year.  One  act  was  read 
at  each  meeting,  each  pupil  reading 
his  own  character.  That  the  con- 
nection might  be  kept  before  the 
mind,  resumes  were  given  each  even- 
ing of  the  parts  read  at  the  previous 
meeting.  The  following  program, 
which  is  that  of  the  last  meeting 
held,  will  illustrate  the  work : 

Boll-oall— Kespona  with  quotation. 

Raiumt  Pan  V.  and  VI.  ** Ancient  Mariner. "~ 

Kate  Sltos. 
Beading  by  Circle,  Part  VII.  **Anclent  Mariner." 
DlBCDsslon— Last  fifth,  ''Admiral  of  the  Sea." 
l£Mtime—Act  IV.  "Kerchant  of  Venice."— Harry 

Thompson. 
Beading  by  Circle— Act  V.  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

This  occupied  us  about  one  and 
a  half  hours,  and  was  followed  by 
light  refreshments  (this  feature  was 
added  by  the  pupils  without  any 
suggestion  from  me)  and  by  games 
and  merriment  which  sent  all  home 
feeling  that  an  evening  can  be  spent 
pleasurably  while  still  holding  some 
profit,  and  that  the  distance  between 
teacher  and  pupil  is  not  so  great  as 
it  sometimes  seems  in  the  more 
formal  atmosphere  of  the  school 
room,  while  it,  at  the  same  time, 
developed  a  class  spirit  and  set  aside 
many  little  social  distinctions  which 
sometimes  mar  the  democratic  spirit 
which  should  prevail  in  the  school 
room. 
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:w  things  have  come  up 
Is  that  old  things  have 
away.  The  time  hon- 
of  spelling  now  rarely 
ling  comment.  Occa- 
:ver,  a  grumble  is  heard 
ine  who  is  antiquated 
ach  importance  to  this 
1  a  charge  is  made 
public  schools  of  the 
imfactureof  poor  spell- 
is  any  ground  for  this 
ell  to  enquire  into  the 
remedy- 

11s  into  exercise  one  of 
idencies  of  the  mind, — 
ng.  This  tendency  ex- 
ig  degrees  in  different 
exists  in  every  normal 
appealed  to  properly, 
e  power  to  group  cor- 
ch  uninteresting  things 
3f  a  word. 

Id  with  a  normally  con- 
has  learned  to  spell  in- 
i  because  his  training 
as  to  blunt  and  dwarf 
)wer,  instead  of  calling 
'  and  developing  it.  If 
poor  spelling  has  be- 
lt calls  for  the  same 
tment  in  undoing  and 
as  in  beginning  cor- 
that  greater  effort  is 
e  part  of  the  teacher, 
ood  speller  of  a  poor 
difficult  than,  at  the 


outset,   to  make  a  good  one  from 
small  r< 


The  training  in  spelling  begins  and 
is  continuous  with  that  of  reading. 
Before  beginning  to  analyze  a  word 
it  must  be  known  as  a  whole.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  establishing 
as  many  relations  as  possible  with 
the  written  or  printed  word.  It  is 
not  in  the  province  of  this  article  to 
indicate  a  good  method  in  jeading, 
but  it  is  really  the  only  substructure 
of  spelling. 

If  a  child  has  been  taught  to  read 
by  the  alphabet  method  his  associa- 
tions have  probably  been  purely 
mechanical,  as  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet cannot  stand  for  ideas  in  his 
mind  From  the  use  of  such  a 
method  the  reading  is  apt  to  turn 
into  mere  pronunciation  without  as- 
sociated ideas.  The  first  thing, 
then,  to  be  done  is  to  relate  written 
words  to  ideas.  Words  should  be 
taught  in  sentence  relations,  and 
sentences  should  be  the  expression 
of  thought  gained  from  that  which  is 
vital  to  the  child.  An  unknown  and 
isolated  word,  with  nothing  but  a 
form,  is  about  as  destitute  of  rela- 
tions as  anything  on  earth,  if,  in- 
deed, it  is  on  earth.  Let  anyone 
who  has  passed  far  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary stage  oL  education,  look  at 
a  word,  even  an  otherwise  familiar 
one,  taken  out  of  its  setting  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  continue  to  look  at  it.   It 
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becomes  a  strange  thing  and  stares 
at  you,  as  Prof.  James  says,  like  a 
glass  eye. 

How,  then,  must  a  child  be  affected 
by  columns  of  unknown  words  that 
have  no  relations  to  each  other,  or 
sentences  that  are  mere  forms  and  do 
not  cover  related  or  vital  thought? 

The  spelling  that  usually  accom- 
panies a  poor  method  of  reading  is 
oral.  Now  it  needs  hardly  to  be 
mentioned  that  to  know  a  form  best 
one  must  make  it.  Oral  spelling  is 
a  description  of  thewritten  or  printed 
form,  and  if  the  written  or  printed 
form  is  not  exactly  known,  guessing 
is  indulged  in,  and  there  is  nothing 
sp  fatal  to  good  spelling. 

Along  with  the  recognition  of  a 
word  the  pupil  should  make  it  again 
and  again,  and  oral  spelling,  if  used 
at  all,  without  the  visible  word, 
should  never  be  attempted  until  the 
written  form  is  fixed.  It  is  absurd 
to  attempt  a  description  of  a  word 
which  the  child  has  not  seen,  and 
when  his  experiences  have  been  so 
few  that  the  law  of  analogy  cannot 
serve  him.  In  any  case  the  law  of 
analogy  is  but  a  reed  to  lean  upon  in 
English  spelling. 

There  are  really  no  "tricks  of  the 
trade"  in  making  good  spellers  out 
of  poor  ones.  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  plain  and  direct,  but  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  teach- 
ing of  other  subjects  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  separation.  Assum- 
ing that  the  mechanical  stage  of 
reading  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
mechanical  way,  and  has  resulted  in 


mechanical  reading,  and 
accompanied  by  oral  apell 
lated  words,  the  first  step  I 
is  to  make  a  total  change 
old  method  to  its  opposite 

Begin  to  establish  rela 
the  written  or  printed  i 
leading  the  child  to  under: 
he  reads.  Give  him 
worthy  of  understanding, 
copy  again  and  again  fn 
board  or  book  words  at 
sentences,  and  sentences 
each  other.  When  he  car 
and  make  these  forms  wi 
and  accuracy  let  him  begin 
sis  by  naming  the  letter 
order  as  they  occur  in  visi 
Follow  such  exercise  by  w; 
memory,  and  these  by  the 
original  sentences  related 
all  of  the  subjects  pursu 
school.  It  may  be  menti 
that  writing  should  follow 
in  any  subject,  and  as 
child  is  able  to  analyze  b) 
attention  should  be  call 
spelling  of  any  new  word  i 
oral  lesson. 

In  writing  from  mem< 
original  writing,  until  a  cl 
to  use  a  dictionary  he  she 
lowed  to  ask  how  to  spell 
or  that,  and  the  word  shoi 
ten  on  the  board.  Other 
ing  will  be  indulged  in  i 
one  an  impression  of  th< 
form  made.  Spelling  : 
taught  in  the  same  way  al 
line.  Words  should  be 
lated  to  the  subjects  pursi 
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far  as  is  possible,  everything  should  use  is  in 

be  reduced  to  writing.     Also,  so  far  those  pan 

as    is    possible,    incorrect    spelling  ing  the  i 

should  be  corrected ;    in  the  earlier  tainment. 

work  by  having  the  incorrect  form  power  to 

copied,  in  the  later  by  keeping  lists  thus  aida 

of  words  each  pupil  misspells,  die-  practice 

tadng   these   words,    and   requiring  spelling, 

each  one  to  look  up  his  words  in  the  of  any  ki 

dictionary  and  to   write  them   cor-  nified.     E 

rectly.  ordinatec 

Oral  spelling  is  of  little  value  in  be    uncc 

impressing  word-forms.      Its   chief  mary  Ed\ 


HINTS  FOR  PRIMARY  TE. 


The  opening  of  the  new  school 
year  brings  new  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  It  is  a  time  for 
high  resolves,  new  purposes.  It 
would  not  be  out  of  place  for  the 
primary  teacher  to  sit  down  and 
make  one  list  of  mistakes  to  be 
avoided  and  another  of  good  things 
to  be  cultivated.  Here  is  a  list  of 
mistakes  into  which  many  teachers 
fail.  Look  them  over  and  see  how 
many  of  them  you  need  to  put  on 
your  list. 

I.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  your 
own  convenience  or  comfort  above 
the  good  of  your  pupils.  Think 
little  of  self,  but  think  constantly 
what  you  can  do  for  the  well-being 
and  advancement  of  the  little  ones 
under  your  guidance.  Learn  experi- 
mentally that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  rf^eive;  and  remember 


that  he  tl 
lose  it. 

2.  It 
high  and 
able  and 
many  w. 
Speak  so 
always  in 

3-  It 
scold.  I 
and  prov 
cite  ridic 
have  aire 
cannot  b 
room.     \ 

4.  It 
have  thei 

offense.  The  only  wise  and  safe  rule 
is  for  the  teacher  to  do  his  whole 
duty,  an  important  part  of  which  is 
to  see  that  the  pupils  do  their  duty. 
In   the  long  run,   pupils  have  most 
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^e,  for  the 
spirit  is  most 
with  them, 
for  a  teacher 
Little  chil- 
ympatby  and 
me  to  school 
:se  at  home, 
if  love  in  the 
r  far  than  an 
arity. 

deal  severely 
I  with  trifling  errors,  or  to  make  no 
i  distinction  between  thoughtlessness 
I  and  willfulness.  Many  of  the  petty 
I  faults  of  children  should  be  seen  as 
\      though  not  seen. 

7.  It  is  a  mistake  to  threaten. 
The  teacher  should  hold  himself  free 
to  deal  with  each  case  when  it  comes, 
according  to  alt  the  circumstances. 

8.  It  is  a  mistake  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment solely  because  it  has  been 
promised  or  threatened.  Because 
you  have  made  one  mistake,  do  nut 
add  another.  Have  the  courage  to 
say,  "I  was  mistaken.  I  said  I  would 
punish  James,  but  I  think  he  should 
not  be  punished.     I  will  not  do  it." 

9.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  to 
know  everything.  Teachers  ought 
to  know  a  good  deal,  but  they  can- 

i      not    know    everything.     What    the 

^      wisest  know  is  small  compared  with 

what  they  do  not  know.     "It  is  de- 

i       sirable  for  pupils  to  have  respect  for 

\      their  teacher's  attainments,  but  it  is 

of  much  more  consequence  that  they 

respect  him  for  his  honesty." 

io.     It  is  a  mistake  to  depend  on 
I       your  principal  or  superintendent  to 


control  your  school.  You  must 
govern  your  own  school.  Your 
superiors  may  aid  you  by  suggestion 
and  advice,  but  they  cannot  govern 
for  you.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  you  to 
refer  many  cases  to  your  superiors. 

This  list  of  mistakes  is  long  enough 
for  this  time.  For  good  things  to 
cultivate,  see  a  copious  list  under 
"Teacher's  Duties,"  on  another 
page. 

One  of  the  things  specially  incum- 
bent on  teachers  of  little  children  is 
to  make  school  a  pleasant  place. 
The  little  people  should  be  made 
happy.  If  your  school  is  distaste- 
ful and  irksome  to  your  pupils,  you 
are  making  a  sad  mistake  som«- 
where, — perhaps  many  of  them.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  the  school- 
room entirely  into  a  play-house,  but 
the  children  should  have  plenty  of 
play, — not  on  the  play-ground  at 
recess  alone,  but  games  and  plays  of 
various  kinds  may  properly  find  a 
place  in  the  school-room  in  school 
hours  under  the  lead  of  the  teacher. 
If  for  one-half  day  each  week  the 
girls  bring  their  dolls  and  the  boys 
their  jack-knives  and  pine  to  whittle, 
or  any  other  diversion  takes  the 
place  of  the  lessons,  it  is  well.  Such 
things  properly  managed  do  not 
hinder  but  further  the  true  progress 
of  the  children.  Here  are  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Mr.  Fitch,  the  well- 
known  English  school  inspector, 
bearing  upon  this  subject : 

"By  all  means  let  us  respect  the 
happiness  of  children.  Cheerful- 
ness, joyousness — the  atmosphere  of 
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love  and  of  well-ordered  liberty — 
these  things  make  the  heaven  in 
which  a  little  child  lives,  and  in 
which  all  that  is  gracious  and  beau- 
tiful in  his  character  thrives  the  best. 
In  the  long  run  we  should  find  our 
chief  delight  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
and  duties  of  life  rather  than  in  oc- 
casional release  from  them.  And  if 
the  school  is  to  provide  in  this  re- 
spect a  training  in  after  life,  it 
•should  establish  in  the  young  pupil's 
mind  happy  associations  with  the 
duties  and  employments  of  every 
day." 

It  is  worth  while  to  be  courteous 
even  to  little  children.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  teaching  them  to  be 
courteous.  Courtesy  begets  courtesy; 
and,  besides,  a  courteous  teacher  is 
likely  to  be  very  popular  and  very 
influential  with  his  pupils.  True 
courtesy  does  not  consist  wholly  in 


"I  thank  you,"  "if  you  please,"  and 
other  such  outward  expressions  of 
civility.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  real 
kindness  of  heart,  and  it  always  re- 
spects the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others.  Children  have  rights  and' 
feelings  which  even  teachers  are  bound 
to  respect.  The  real  test  of  a  teach- 
er's courtesy  is  the  extent  to  which 
he  regards  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
his  pupils.  Dr.  Arnold  won  his  way 
to  the  hearts  of  the  boys  at  Rugby 
by  the  simple  respect  he  showed  in 
trusting  them,  in  accepting  their 
word  as  true.  I  have  known  teach- 
ers so  impolite  and  rude  as  not  to  re- 
turn pupils'  salutes  on  the  street.  It 
is  little  wonder  if  the  influence  of 
such  teachers  with  their  pupils  is 
small. 

Courtesy   is   an   excellent  grace. 
"Be  compassionate,  be  courteous." 
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Lesson. — Properuseof  the  words 
road,  rowed,  and  rode. 

The  teacher  is  sketching  on  the 
blackboard  a  lakeshore  scene.  A 
wide  carriage  road  runs  along  close 
to  the  water.  Beyond  this  the 
ground  rises  gently,  and  to  the  left  a 
little  is  seen  a  large  house.  Boat 
house  and  boat  are  next  put  in.  As 
she  works  she  tells  in  a  very  few 
words  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who 
^ad  been  very  sick  and  had  come  to 


this  cool  spot  to  get  well  and  strong. 
"Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?"  she 
says.       "Here  he  is  coming  out  of 
the  house."     (Makes  a  straight  line 
for  Charley.)     The  cool,  fresh  lake 
breezes  have  done   their  work  well. 
Charley  takes  long  walks  now,  and 
has  learnt  to   row  and  rid 
people  with  whom  he  is  staj 
a  quiet  little  Shetland  pony, 
has  become  quite  a  horsemi 
Teeuher — Tell  me  in  a  st 
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Charley  is  doing,  and  where  he  is  at 
present. 

Some  of  the  answers  when  read 
are: 

Charley  is  walking  along  the  road. 
He  is  walking  down  the  road. 
The  little  boy  is  running  down  the 
road  to  the  boat  house. 

Teacher — Who  has  the  word  road 
spelled  as  it  is  here.  (Show$  a  card 
6  by  4  inches,  on  which  is  plainly 
written  in  colored  crayon  the  word 
in  question.) 

In  reply  to  this  query,  a  few  hands 
are  raised,  but  with  further  investi- 
gation considerable  variety  is  found. 
The  teacher  explains  that  although 
rawed  and  rode  may  be  right  in 
some  sentences  they  do  not  tell  us 
where  Charley  was  walking. 

Sentences  are  then  re-written  with 
correct  spelling  and  the  teacher 
selects  one  sentence  which  she 
places  on  the  blackboard. 

Charley  is  walking  along  the  road. 
The  card  is  left  on  the  ledge  and  the 
story  is  continued.  Another  figure 
is  seen.  Who  is  coming  now  ?  is 
the  question  asked.  The  children 
write  the  answer,  using  the  word 
road  again.  Of  course,  it  is  the  little 
boy's  mother,  and  by  the  time  she 
reaches  the  boat  house  Charley  has 
the  boat  ready.  She  steps  in,  and 
the  children  are  questioned  as  to 
what  Charley  then  did.  Answers 
are  taken  and  another  card,  upon 
which  is  written  the  word  rowed,  is 
shown  to  the  class.  Corrections  are 
made  and  another  question  asked. 


Where    did    he    row   his    mother? 
Answers: 

He  rowed  her  across  the  lake. 

He  rowed  her  out  to  the  island. 

He  rowed  her  along  the  lake 
shore,  etc. 

The  spelling  of  this  word  was 
fixed  by  the  form  of  the  letter  **w.'^ 
In  this  word  it  appeared  to  have  two 
arms  extended,  just  like  Charley's 
oars. 

On  days  when  it  was  too  rough  to 
row,    Charley   took  out   the  pony. 
What  did  he  then  do  ?  was  asked  by 
the  teacher. 

Answers  given  were: 

He  rode  along  the  road. 

He  rode  up  to  town. 

He  rode  on  the  pony. 

Then  the  word  rode  was  discussed 
as  the  others  had  been. 

On  being  questioned  the  children 
thought  they  would  not  enjoy  the 
riding  as  much  as  the  rowing,  as  it 
would  be  very  quiet — no  one  to  talk 
to.  The  spelling  of  the  word  rode 
was  then  impressed  by  connecting 
the  silent  ''e"  at  the  end  of  the  word 
with  the  silent,  quiet  ride.  The 
meanings  of  the  three  words  were 
then  reviewed,  and  new  sentences 
written.  In  closing  the  lesson  the 
teacher  asked  the  children  to  think 
about  Charley  and  the  three  words 
as  she  would  give  them  time  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  to  write  the  whole 
story. — Ed.  Jour. 


May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust, 
Who  seeks  to  know  where  faith  should 
trust. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  PRIMARY 


RHODA    LEB. 


"We  have  just  time  foi  a  glance  at 
the  lowest  classes  before  intermis- 
sion," said  the  principal,  throwing 
open  the  door  and  leading  the  way 
into  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive  school-rooms  I  have  ever 

Sunlight  strearaing  in  plentifully 
on  pretty  wood  work,  brand-nev 
furniture  and  happy  children  could 
not  well  produce  any  other  than  a 
cheery  atmosphere,  it  is  true.  But 
there  were  other  touches  than  those 
of  the  sunlight  that  helped  to  bring 
the  inward  sunshine  into  this  class. 
The  table-drJipe,  though  of  very  in- 
expensive material,  was  extremely 
tasty.  The  pot  of  mignonette  which 
stood  on  it,  and  the  other  plants  on 
the  window-sill,  poured  forth  their 
sweetness  unstinted.  Apparently 
the  greater  part  of  the  black-board 
was  in  constant  use,  but  there  were 
comers  and  panelswhich  were  artis- 
tically decorated.  Flags,  pictures 
and  mounted  work  adorned  the 
walls,  and  the  charts,  which  stood  in 
convenient  comers,  were  ornamental 
as  well  as  useful. 

There  was  a  class  at  the  board, 
but,  although  they  seemed  to  be 
having  an  interesting  lesson  from 
their  quietly  energetic  teacher,  it 
was  not  there  that  I  felt  attracted. 
My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  busy 
work  at  the  desks.  Here  was 
interest.  A  glance  up  as  the  door 
opened  and  then  at  work  again  as 


diligent!) 
classes  e; 
highest  a 
the  first  < 

apparently,  about  two  hundred  single 
letters,  with  which  they  were  build- 
ing words. 

The  little  ones  were  busy  with  the 
shoe-pegs,  making  all  sorts  of  figures 
and  designs  on  their  slates.  One 
little  fellow  had  his  almost  covered 
and  was  quite  ready  to  explain  the 
various  devices  to  me.  Among  then 
were  a  chair,  table,  star,  box,  spade, 
saw-horse,  and  a  bird-house. 

On  entering  another  primary  class 
we  found  all  heads  bent  down  upon 
the  desk.     "Dreaming,"  the  teacher 
said  as  she  met  us.      An  occasioiul 
peep   was  taken    by   some   curious 
little  day-dreamer,  but  they  were  all 
supposed  to  be  in  the  region  of  the 
happy-land  until  the  teacher's  "wake 
up"  was  heard,  when  the  heads  were 
again  raised  in  readiness  for  the  nar- 
rating of  the  dreams.       Spring  wu 
naturally  the  general  topic.      At  (be 
same  time  there  was  abundant  variety 
in  the  detail.      The  children  : 
and  told  their  dreams  in   the 
natural  manner  possible.     One 
girl   was    in    the    country    and 
helping  to  feed  a  lot  of  little  y 
chickens.      A  little  boy  was  loi 
for  violets  in  the  woods  and  I 
some  beautiful  ones  which  he 
home  to  his   mother.      A  littli 
was  going  to  a  pic-nic  on  the  Qii 
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birthday  in  her  dream,  and  told  ns 
where  it  was  to  be  and  what  she  was 
going  to  do.  Another  on  being 
questioned  stated  that  she  did  not 
have  a  '*big"  dream.  She  just 
thought  it  was  a  nice,  warm  Saturday 
and  she  was  taking  her  best  doll  for 
a  ride  in  her  carriage. 

The  last  dream  we  heard  before 
the  gong  sounded  for  recess  was  de- 
scribed by  a  little  fellow  as  follows: 
'*I  was  waiting  for  my  papa  to  come 


home;  and  at  the  side  of  our  house 
is  a  big  tree  and  there  is  a  rpbin'^ 
nest  in  it.  I  thought  I  was  watching 
the  old  robins,  too,  and  I  saw  them 
carry  up  four  worms  for  the  little 
robins.  And  just  then  I  saw  my 
papa." 

Our  verdict,  after  hearing  these 
dreams,  was  that  the  device  was  a 
most  effective  one  in  getting  the 
children  to  talk  naturally  and  easily. 
— Educational  Journal, 


THE  PLEASURES  AND  ILLS  OF  SCHOOL-TEACHING. 


(Tbe  following  article  appeared  in  the  Ommb^icvX  School  Journal  nearly  forty  yean  ago.) 


A  teacher  finds  himself  situated 
in  a  certain  rural  village,  where  he 
has  in  charge  nearly  a  hundred  pu- 
pils, among  whom  are  to  be  found 
some  miniature  specimens. 

He  enters  upon  his  labors  with  a 
zeal  becoming  a  normal  spirit;  and 
though  he  does  not  discover  those 
attractions  in  and  around  his  school 
house,  which  would  seem  to  be  best 
calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest 
emotions  of  beauty  in  his  own  soul, 
or  to  captivate  the  roving  fancies  of 
his  little  centenary  flock,  yet  he  has 
around  him  sympathizing  spirits. 
Every  kind  word  falling  from  the 
teacher's  lips  and  every  approving 
smile  beaming  from  his  countenance, 
meets  with  a  response  that  can  not 
fail  to  evince  the  happiness  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Day  after  day  the  term  passes  by, 
and  nothing  oi  a  discordant  nature 
enters  the  school  to  destroy  the 
harmony  prevailing  there. 


The  close  of  the  term  approaches* 
The  last  day  comes.  After  going 
through  with  an  examination,  which 
a  goodly  number  of  kind  friends- 
have  come  to  witness,  the  teacher 
attempts  to  recount  the  pleasures  of 
the  past.  He  enumerates  the  many 
kindnesses  which  he  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  those  whose  cheerful 
smiles  have  ever  given  evidence  of 
their  attachment  to  him,  and  as  he 
returns  his  thanks  for  their  cheerful 
obedience  and  kindness,  and  breathes 
an  earnest  wish  for  their  future  good^ 
his  own  heart  is  big  with  emotion,, 
and  the  dropping  tear  from  many  an 
eye,  gives  double  assurance  that  the 
past  winter  has  been  with  them  at 
least  a  happy  one. 

The  teacher  leaves  his  school 
somewhat  saddened  with  the  thoughts 
of  separating  himself  from  so  many 
fondly  cherished  associations,  yet 
almost  overjoyed  with  the  pleasures 
of  school-teaching. 
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Now  the  question  is  decided  with 
him  that  the  life  of  a  school-teacher 
must  be  a  happy  one,  and  thus  a 
new  resolve  is  made  to  make  teaching 
the  great  object  of  life.  To  more 
fully  secure  the  end  in  view,  he  again 
returns  to  a  celebrated  institution  to 
further  prepare  himself  for  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  he  is 
called  to  try  the  realities  of  his 
chosen  profession  in  a  certain  city 
school.  Here  a  new  field  is  before 
him.  The  time  has  come  for  him  to 
assume  his  new  responsibilities  and 
he  enters  the  school,  but  instead  of 
finding  those  cherubim  in  city  garb, 
which  imagination  had  pictured  so 
beautiful  and  lovelyj  he  finds  him- 
self in  contact  with  not  a  few  whose 
every  action  bears  sure  evidence 
that  those  wide  and  flattened  heads 
are  not  an  index  of  all  the  moral 
qualities. 

A  total  want  of  respect  seems  to 
be  the  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  school. 

While  the  teacher  in  all  kindness 
attempts  to  appeal  to  a  sense  of 
right,  a  response  comes  only  in  the 
form  of  additional  insult. 

The  first  day  is  somehow  passed. 
The  teacher  goes  to  his   room  dis- 


heartened and  sad,  wondering  over 
the  pleasures  of  school-teaching.  He 
passes  a,  sleepless  night,  mourning 
over  the  depravity  of  ruined  boys. 
Thoughts,  various  and  unsettled,  Bit 
through  his  mind.  Sometimes  he 
almost  resolves  never  to  enter  the 
school  again.  Finally  he  fully  de- 
termines order  shall  prevail  at  all 
hazards,  and  with  this  decision 
firmly  grounded,  he  enters  upon  his 
second  day.  Time  now  comes  for  > 
sterner  mode  of  procedure,  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  best  good 
of  the  school,  accompanying  an 
unwonted  severity,  obedience  Is 
secured.  The  decisive  blow  being 
given,  the  question  is  settled  that 
order  shall  reign.  The  winter  passes 
on,  and  in  view  of  the  revolution 
wrought,  the  teacher's  brow  becomes 
lighted,  but  a  lesson  is  teamed  thai 
school-teaching  has  its  ills  as  well  as 
\t^  pleasures. 

Fellow-teacher!  If  you  have  jusi 
launched  your  bark,  and  are  yet  an 
inexperienced  mariner,  though  yon 
may  now  be  wafted  on  by  a  pleasant 
breeze  over  the  calm  bosom  of  a 
quiet  sea,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
storm  will  come,  and  that  the  "reef," 
the  "whirlpool"  and  "shoal"  are 
ahead.  G.  S. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


world's  educational  congress. 
Educators'  week  at  the  World's 
Fair  seems  to  have  been  a  successful 
and  singularly  significant  affair.   The 
National    Educational    Association 


took  on  this  year  an  intemational 
character,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  World's  Congresses. 
There  were  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
several  departments  going  on  in  &- 
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ierent  halls  at  the  same  time,  several 
of  them  very  largely  attended.  The 
Advance  says:  '*It  was  an  illus- 
trious company  of  educators,  men 
-and  women, — from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  many  foreign 
•countries — if  any  civilized  countries 
.after  this  are  to  be  considered  for- 
eign— ^who  were  present.  Nor  was 
anything  more  remarkable  about 
these  educational  congresses  than 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  charac- 
terized them.  Plainly  these  teach- 
ers, especially  such  as  are  teachers 
of  teachers,  are  students  still. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  great 
progress  has  been  made  alike  in  the 
science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
There  has  sprung  up  and  spread 
widely  a  distinct  revival  of  the  study 
of  education.  Not  a  few  of  the 
sanest,  most  acute  and  observant 
minds  have  pursued  the  study  with 
deep  and  sympathetic  ardor.  There 
have  been  theorists  and  visionaries, 
and  doubtless  some  gentle  cranks. 
But  so  long  as  the  facts  in  the  case 
are  carefully  noted,  visions  and 
theories  are  not  to  be  despised.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  to  be  gener- 
ously thought  out,  put  together, 
compared,  and  every  point  of  real 
wisdom  eagerly  noted.  And  just 
such  educational  conferences  as 
these  which  thronged  the  Art  Insti- 
tute could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  use. 
Every  department  of  education,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
and  professional  school,  was  abun- 
dantly discussed." 


A   GOOD   SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal  gives 
these  three  characteristics  of  a  good 
school  journal,  which  we  adopt  with 
our  own  comment  on  each  : 

1 .  '  *  The  contents  of  a  model  school 
journal  should  be  practicaL^^  But 
what  is  practical  ?  Some  teachers 
think  nothing  practical  but  what  tells 
them  how  to  solve  problems,  parse 
knotty  sentences,  and  hear  lessons 
said.  That  is  the  most  practical 
school  journal  which  is  most  helpful 
to  teachers  in  getting  correct  and 
clear  views  of  their  work,  and  puts 
before  them  most  vividly  the  best 
methods  and  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

2.  ^^A  school  journal  should  be 
sympathetic.^^  True;  and  it  should 
be  conducted  by  one  whose  actual 
experience  puts  him  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  teachers.  In  all  that 
pertains  to  school  management  and 
instruction,  he  should  know  experi- 
mentally, and  his  heart  should  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  difficulties  and  trials 
of  teachers. 

3.  ^^A  school  journal  should  be 
inspiring,**  Yes;  its  views  should  be 
broad  and  its  ideals  high.  It  should 
continually  hold  up  to  view  the  pos- 
sibilities of  culture,  both  for  the 
teacher  himself  and  for  his  pupils. 
The  highest  mission  of  a  school 
journal  is  to  inspire  teachers  to  more 
intense  striving  after  purer  character 
and  better  living  and  a  deeper  devo- 
tion to  their  work. 
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A   TEACHER    DEFINED. 

This  is  Prinicipal  Thring's  defini- 
tion of  a  teacher  :  "A  teacher  is  one 
who  has  liberty,  and  time,  and  heart 
enough,  and  head  enough,  to  be  a 
master  in  the  kingdom  of  life;  one 
whose  delight  it  has  been  to  study 
mind,  not  in  books,  but  in  strange 
realities  of  dull  and  ignorant  pupils; 
one  who  has  found  joy  in  darting  a 
ray  of  light  into  dark  corners,  and 
wakening  up  hope  and  interest  in  the 
sacred  lesson-learners  who  have  not 
learned." 


THE    world's    fair   CITY 

Careful  estimates  place  the  popu- 
lation of  Chicago  at  1,400,000,  and 
the  probability  is  that  it  is  above 
rather  than  below  that  figure.  The 
area  within  the  city  limits  is  181 
square  miles.  There  is  over  I200,- 
000,000  invested  in  manufacturing 
industries,  producing  annually  up- 
ward of  1550,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  and  paying  employees  more 
than  1 1 00, 000, 000.  The  wholesale 
business  of  the  city  aggregates  more 
than  ^5 00, 000, 000,  and  its  com- 
merce more  than  1 1,5  00, 000, 000. 
Its  meat  products  alone  are  valued 
at  1130,000,000.  The  bank  clear- 
ings are  nearly  ^5, 000,000,000  a 
year.  Over  |6o,ooo,ooo  has  been 
invested  in  public  schools,  whose 
maintenance  costs  from  15,000,000 
to  $6,000,000  a  year.  There  are 
800  private  schools,  350  seminaries 
and  academies,  and  four  universi- 
ties. The  public  library  contains 
nearly  200,000  volumes,  and  has  a 


circulation  greater  than  that  of  any- 
other  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  libraries  of  the  city  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  over  3,000,000 
volumes.  There  are  over  900  daily 
and  weekly  papers  and  periodicals, 
and  700  literary  organizations. 
There  are  about  600  churches.  Over 
$300,000,000  has  been  expended  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  since 
1876,  and  the  annual  expenditure  for 
this  purpose  is  between  $45,000,000 
and  $55,000,000. 


RELIGIOUS,    NOT   SECTARIAN. 

Dr.    Hailman,   superintendent    of 
schools  at  La  Porte,   Ind.,  edits  a 
paper  called    The  New  Education. 
One  of  his  recent  editorials  contains 
a  strong  putting  of  a  fundamental 
truth,  in  these  words  :   "It  is  a  great 
error  to   suppose   that    the    public 
school,  because  it  is  debarred  from 
sectarian  teaching,  is  thereby  unable 
to  give  true  religious  training.      On 
the  contrary,  by  this  very  barrier  it 
is  set  free.     It  is  even  a  greater  error 
to  suppose  that  the  prohibition   of 
sectarian  teaching  involves  godless- 
ness  and   the  abrogation   of  faitb^ 
hope  and  charity.     On  the  contrary^ 
the  very  removal  of  sectarian  limi- 
tations brings  the  school  nearer  to 
God  and  protects  the  ethical  trinity 
against  the  vitiating  perversions  of 
sectarian  selfishness.     Only  then  in. 
the  public  schools  can  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth come  to  the  children  as  the  true 
Christ,     the    bringer    of     universal 
love." 


ts.  417 

US  iD«tead  of  being  offered 
IS  by  boards  of  education  (a 
ards  do  select  teachers),  1 
:  no  way  to  rise  but  to  talte 
er  offer  a  man  can  get  when- 
:  can  get  it. 

w  years  ago  I  lost  the  pros- 
'  a  good  position  by  too  strict 
nee  to  a  previous  contract, 
ve  been  unable  to  secure  as 
iince.  I  can  call  to  mind 
)us  cases  within  my  personal 
ntance  of  teachers  who  have 
d  positions  to  accept  "better 
and  they  are  doing  well.  I 
were  customary  for  boards  of 
ion  to  select  teachers  instead 
ing  for  applications. 

Subscriber. 
'-  Co.,  Aug.  (J,  '9J. 
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What  a  hue  and  cry  would  be  raised 
if  a  board  of  education  would  accept 

'better  offer"  after  making  a  con- 
tract !     What  makes  the  difference  ? 

But  how  is  a  teacher  to  get  better 
positions  without  seeking  them?  You 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  place 
sought  and  unsought.  As  long  as  it 
is  customary    for    teachers    to    seek 


world's  fairs. 
Columbian  Exposition  is  the 
world's   fair.      The    first    was 
I  the  Crystal  Palace  at  London 
I.     The  receipts  were  ^2,530,- 
id  the  expenses  ^i, 460,000. 
second  was  held  at  Paris  in 
The  receipts   were  $\,3&o,- 
d  the  cost  2i, 700, 000. 
third  was  at  London  in  1861. 

.jceipts  were   £2,040,000   and 

(he  expenses  £2, 300,000. 

The  fourth  was  at  Paris  in  1867. 
Its  income  was  fz,  100,000  while  it$ 
outlay  was  £4, 000, 000. 

The  fifth  was  held  at  Vienna  in 
1873.  The  receipts  were  £1,030,- 
000  and  the  cost  ?ii, 000,000. 

The  sixth  was  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position  at    Philadelphia    in     1876. 
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Receipts  $3,800,000^  expenditure 
*8, 5  00, 000. 

The  seventh  was  at  Paris  in  1878. 
There  were  13,000,000  admissions, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

The  eighth  was  at  Paris  in  1889. 
The  receipts  were  >8, 380,000  and 
the  cost  was  Sii, 000,000, 

REAPING   THE    FRUIT. 

The  following  significant  words 
are  from  the  recent  report  of  a  gov- 
ernment inspector  at  Paris.  Nations 
as  well  as  individuals  reap  what  they 
sow. 

"As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  relig- 
ious training  in  the  schools  children 
are  losing  all  notions  of  respect  and 
duty,  and  becoming  addicted  to  bad 
language  and  obscene  expressions. 
The  misconduct  in  the  public  streets 
is  often  scandalous. " 


WASHING! 

Washing 
pleasure  i 
ington.  1 
casion  in  ] 
ington  wa 
the  ceremi 
Mr.  Irvin 
woman,  w 
see  him,  a: 
as  he  rode 
not  satisf; 
when  walli 
she  espied 
my  hand, 
in  her  bli 
Excellenc; 
called  afte 
ton  then  ti 
full  upon 
upon  my 
blessing,  v 
lieve  has  i 
I  was  bui 
feel  that  1 


Q.    411. — James  G.    Bimey  was  use   the  t 

the  presidential    candidate    of   the  the  spiritu 

Abolitionists,  or   Liberty  party,    in  part  of  ma 

1840,  receiving  a  total  vote  of  6,745,  cians  mim 

in  eleven  states.     He  was  nominated  soul  as  an 

again  by  the  same  party  in  1844,  re-  mind  as  oj 

ceiving  a  total  of  58,878  votes   in  as  oppose< 

thirteen  states.  See  Blaine's  "Twenty  view,  "mi 

Years  of  Congress,"  Vol.  i,  pp.  25,  topersona 

37. — Editor.  mind  of  t 

Q.  412.— If  there  is  a  distinction  Kditor. 
between   "mind"  and    "soul,"  it  is         Q.  413. 

not  clearly  drawn.      Many   writers  fied  or  ene 
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:he  the  secret  cession    of    Louisiana  by 

;n-  Spain    to    France,    and,     later,     on 

m-  account   of  the    "right  of  search" 

>n,  asserted  by  England.      Madison,  on 

so  account  of  the  prospect   of   foreign 

ids  conflict    with    England,    called    an 

ms  extra  session  for  Nov.  4,  i8n;  ^Van 

ice  Buren,  Sept.  3,  1837,  on  account  of 

>R.  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  by 

t  it  the  banks;  Harrison,  May  31,  1841, 

,ny  on  account  of  the  financial  interests 

to  of  the  country.      Pierce,  on  account 

ex-  of  Mexican  boundary  line,  England's 

idy  encroachments  in  Central  America, 

ise  and  affairs   with   Cuba  and   Spain, 

to  called  an  extra  session,  first  week  in 

me  March,  1853;  and  Lincoln,   July  4, 

em  t86i,  on   account  of  the  rebellion. 

rill  Hayes  called  two  extra  sessions  on 

tiat  account    of     insufficient    appropri- 

the  ations  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 

nly  ment.      Thus,   this  power  was  used 

no  once  by  John  Adams,  Madison,  Van 

lop  Buren,   Harrison,  Pierce,    Lincoln, 

ol-  and  twice  by  Jefferson  and  Hayes. 

the  Prospect,  O.                   T.  B.  W. 

to  Answered  also  by   Edward   Kline 

ids  and  E.  S.  C. 

er.  Q.   417. — It  is    said   that  James 
Monroe,    whose    administration    is 

ess  known  as  the  "era  of  good  feeling," 

I  is  died  in  New  York,   and  was  buried 

ion  there  at  the  expense  of  his  relatives. 

OV-  E.  S.  CUMMINCS. 

ore  Q.   411.— My   little    girl,   eleven 

er.  years  old,  was  afllicted  with  convul- 

on,  sions  in  infancy,  and  is  still  troubled 

ide  with  nervous  disorder,    so  that  she 

I  to  has  not  been  able  to  attend  school 

fer-  constantly,  and  is  unable  to  apply 

of  her  mind  closely  to  study    when  at 
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school.  She  is  not  so  well  advanced 
as  others  of  her  age,  and  she  feels 
tjiis  keenly.  What  is  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue  with  her  ?        H. 

It  would  probably  be  well  to  con- 
sult a  wise  and  honest  physician, 
with  reference  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  child — how 
much  confinement  and  mental  appli- 
cation she  can  safely  endure.  It 
might  be  well  for  her  to  attend  school 
only  a  part  of  each  day,  or  go  at 
stated  times  for  one  or  two  daily 
recitations;  and  this  the  school 
authorities  should  permit  her  to  do, 
without  any  regard  to  her  classifica- 
tion in  school  or  her  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade.  She  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  in  school  whatever 
promises  most  of  good  for  her.  Due 
allowance  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  all  such  exceptional  cases, 
in  schools  both  private  and  public. 

Or  it  might  be  best  for  her  not  to 
attend  school  at  all.  Instruction 
and  training  better  suited  to  her  con- 
dition may  be  supplied  at  home. 
What  though  she  should  never  learn 
to  extract  the  cube  root  or  analyze 
complex  sentences?  Let  her  become 
a  good  reader  and  acquire  a  taste 
for  good  reading,  if  she  is  not  able 
to  do  more,  while  all  is  done  that 
may  be  for  her  physical  strengthening 
and  upbuilding.  There  is  other 
education  than  the  schools  give,  and 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  far  better. 
There  are  in  nearly  every  community 
some  children  who  ought  not  to  be 
put  through  the  regular  routine  of 
the  schools.     The  tyranny  of  tradi- 
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P'.  Sharkey, 

BER  OF  THE  STATE 
?    EXAMINERS. 

r  Corson  has  ap- 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  of 
on  the  State  Board 
for  a  term  of  five 
ig  Dr.  E.  T.  Nelson, 
oae  t^rtD  has  expired, 
[r.  Sharkey  will  rec- 
good  appointment, 
known  as  a  worthy 
honest   and   earnest 

nt  Sharkey  was  bom 
hence  he  removed 
i  to  Preble  county, 
ise  of  the  Civil  War. 
'as  employed  on  the 
Qth,  attending  coun- 
le  winter.  Having 
>ney  as  a  farm  hand 
g  cord  wood,  he  en- 
on    High    School   in 

graduated  in  1873, 
country  schools  two 
antime.  In  Septem- 
'as  elected  principal 

at  Monroe,  Butler 
le  taught  five  years. 
rds  superintendent  of 
;w    Haven,    Indiana, 

principal  of  the  New 
chool,  Butler  county, 
rs.  In  1885,  he  was 
ected  snpeiintendent 


of  the  Eaton  schools,  where  he  is 
now  entering  his  eighth  year. 

Mr.  Sharkey  identified  himself 
with  the  Preble  County  Institute  as 
early  as  1867,  was  its  treasurer  in 
1868,  and  its  secretary  in  1869. 
Since  then,  wherever  he  has  been  he 
has  been  prominent  in  educational 
meetings  and  a  close  student  of  edu- 
cational systems.  He  is  well  knowu 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  as  a  wide- 
awake school  man  of  progressive 
ideas  and  thoroughly  informed  on 
all  topics  relating  to  his  profession. 
He  is  now  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  on  which  committee  he 
has  served  four  years.  He  has  also 
been  secretary  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Western  Ohio 
Superintendents'  Association  and 
one  of  the  most  active  workers  in 
the  State  Association  of  School  Ex- 
aminers. He  holds  a  High  School 
life  certificate  from  the  State  Board, 
and  owns  a  large  library  of  choice 
books. 

As  an  institute  instructor  and  lec- 
turer he  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  his  work  being 
character! /,ed  by  its  vigor  and  by  its 
helpfulness  in  actual  school  room 
work.  As  a  student  he  has  taken 
special  interest  in  literature,  history, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  His  early 
struggles  to  obtain  an  education  have 
given    him     studious     habits     and 
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scholarly  tastes,  as  well  as  toughness 
of  fiber  and  strength  of  character. 
He  justly  holds  an  honorable  and 
honored  place  among  the  educators 
of  Ohio. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners 
now  consists  of  Supt,  J.  W.  Knott, 
Mansfield;  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  Mas- 
sillon;  Supt.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  New- 
ark; Supt.  L.  D.  Bonebratce,  Mt. 
Vernon;  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Eaton. 


The  Oldest  Educational 
Journal. 

"The  Ohio  EducationalMonth- 
LV  is  one  of  the  soundest,  most  prac- 
tical, and  most  helpful  educational 
periodicals  now  published,  but  it  is 
not  'the  oldest,'  as  it  bas  for  some 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  in 
bold  type.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal,  not  older. 
The  issue  before  us  is  No.  7,  of 
volume  41.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  January,  1852.  The 
first  number  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  bears  date  January,  1852. 
The  first  volume  contained  eighteen 
monthly  issues,  ending  with  June, 
1853.  These  two  periodicals  started 
together,  and  if  there  is  anything 
in  priority  of  date  neither  can  claim 
that  distinction.  They  are  rather 
twins  by  birth,  and  have  always 
been  fellow-workers  in  a  great  cause. 
If  Brother  Findley  will  say  that  the 
Ohio  Monthly  was  published  be- 
fore January,  1852,  then  we  grant 
him  precedence  for  age.  If  not, 
better  modify  the  statement  to  ac- 
cord with  the  facts." — Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 

If  we  have  been  in  error,  we  wish 
to  stand  corrected.  Without  time 
for  careful  investigation,  we  state 
now  from  memory   that   the    same 
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ults.  young   minds  into  the   power    and 

every  earntst  habit    of    concentrating    attention, 

iself  is  :     Do  and  to  attain  skill  in  the  use  of  these 

ol   room  pro-  means  and  methods.       In  general  it 

of  which  my  may  be  said  that  interest  is  the  great 

nd  the  answer  means  in  the  early  stage,  to  be  con- 

^achers    must  tinned  and   reinforced  later  by  the 

Eying.      Most  exercise  of  will.      The  mind  attends 

:.     Few  of  us  readily  to  that  in  which  it  is  deeply 

'.  pupils  up  to  interested.     There  must  be  a  strong 
will,  and  the  edict  of  the  will  must 

isue   Superin-  be  promptly  obeyed, 

es  a  plea  for  We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a 

thought  and  little  brochure  of  twenty  pages,  writ- 
aims  is  alto-  ten  by  Catherine  Aiken,  a  teacher 
The  average  of  large  experience,  entitled  "Meth- 
higher  attain-  ods  for  Mind  Training,  or  Concen- 
Ds  than  most  traled  Attention."  '  In  the  course  of 
e.  The  dis-  her  experience  in  teaching.  Miss 
Q  the  teacher.  Aiken  became  greatly  dissatisfied 
the  possibili-  with  the  traditional  and  customary 
he  beginning  routine  of  study  and  recitation,  feel- 
and  the  high-  ing  that  there  was  a  humiliating  dis- 
)n  the  power  proportion  between  the  time  and  la- 
ire  and  hold  borspent  by  both  teachers  and  pupils 
)ils.  This  is  and  the  mental  ability  and  amount 
iching.  The  of  learning  attained  ;  and  she  main- 
:cured  is  the  tains  in  the  pamphlet  that  wide  dis- 
s  success,  parity  between  the  labor  bestowed 
at  the  volun-  and  the  results  characterizes  our 
:be  attention  system  of  education.  She  also 
I  difference  quotes  high  authority  to  the  effect 
theuntrained  that  the  same  condition  exists  in  the 
nd  the  great  schools  of  Great  Britain.  John 
;  teacher  is  to  Stuart  Blackie  insists  that  "in  no 
lake  effective  other  department  of  human  activity 
tower  of  the  is  there  such  a  pretentious  display 
lirection  that  of    power    with     such     a    beggarly 

results.  account  of  results."   Mr.  Gladstone, 

;n  is  to  know  referring  to  thesame  subject,   "calls 

i  of  training  the     results    scandalously     small," 
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and  parodies  Goldsmith  CO  say  : 
They  lettrn  but  little  here  below. 
And  learn  that  tittle  ill. 
Miss  Aiken  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  concentrated 
attention,  and  that  with  skillful 
and  well  directed  effort  pupils  may 
be  so  trained  into  the  habit  of  fixed 
attention  as  to  secure  larger  and  bet- 
ter results,  with  a  great  economy  of 
time  and  the  saving  of  a  vast  amount 
of  mental  drudgery.  The  experi- 
ments in  support  of  this  conclusion 
are  most  interesting.  One  exercise 
consisted  of  placing  on  the  reverse 
side  of  a  revolving  blackboard  a  col- 
lection of  figures.  These  were 
brought  into  view  for  a  moment 
and  then  quickly  turned  away.  After 
considerable  practice  of  this  kind  by 
the  entire  school,  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  pupils  could  reproduce 
accurately,  after  a  single  glance, 
such  columns  of  figures  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 


54 


'635 

476 


48 
1789 


75« 
560 
1492 


The  aim  was  to  arouse  and  fix  the 
attention,  and  beget  the  power  of 
seeing  quickly  and  accurately.  This 
exercise  and  others  similar  were  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  minutes  each  day 
during  several  months,  with  most 
gratifying  results.     The  gain  of  the 
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it  must  be  every  way.  Persistent 
practice  in  quick  and  accurate  see- 
ing energizes  the  young  mind  and 
begets  the  power  and  habit  of  care- 
ful observation  and  discrimination 
which  cannot  but  prove  helpful  in 
every  branch  of  study. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance  in   education    and   of  direct 
personal  interest  to  every  teacher. 
A  Better  Offer. 

In  the  department  of  Notes  and 
Comments  "Subscriber"  has  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  teachers 
who  violate  their  contracts  with 
boards  of  education  for  the  sake  of 
"a  better  offer."  We  do  not  know 
any  good  reason  for  a  teacher  con- 
sidering his  contract  with  a  board 
of  education  less  binding  than  other 
contracts.  Uur  correspondent  puts 
the  case  fairly  when  he  says  that 
after  an  engagement  has  been  made 
a  teacher  has  no  more  right  to  ac- 
cept another  position  than  the 
board  has  to  employ  another  teacher 
for  his  place.  A  contract  is  a  con- 
tract, to  be  broken  only  with  mu- 
tual consent  or  when  fulfillment  is 
impossible. 

A  good  many  teachers  seem  to 
put  a  low  estimate  on  the  binding 
oblifiation  of  a  contract,  and  this 
fact  does  not  tend  Co  enhance  the 
estimate  in  which  teachers  and 
teaching  are  held  by  the  public. 

It  does  not  matter  that  some  "are 
doing  well"  after  violating  their 
contracts.  The  prosperity  of  evil- 
doers is  an  old  stumbling-block. 
There  would  not  be  much  virtue  in 


doing  duty  if  it  never  conflicted  with 
inclination  or  self-interest.  The 
true  teacher  is  a  person  of  integrity, 
a  manly  man  or  a  womanly  woman. 
He  speaks  the  truth,  pays  his  debts, 
and  counts  his  word  as  good  as  bis 
bond. 

As  to  the  "distinction  between  a 
place  sought  and  unsought,"  we 
think  it  is  clear.  The  teacher  under 
contract  to  whom  an  unexpected 
better  offer  comes  could  ask  release 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  good 
grace,  whereas  one  who,  while  un- 
der contract,  seeks  and  labors  to  se- 
cure another  place  is  already  virtu- 
ally a  contract-breaker. 

O.  T.  R.  C. 

Since  making   my   annual  report 
the    following   amounts   have   been 
received: 
C.  L.  WUUamfl,  New  StnUUTlUe.  Penj  Co...  .t&SO 

G.  W.  DeLoiii.  Cornlog,  Pern  Cq. 4.81 

as.  WheatoD.  Athens,  Atbena  Co M 

Louis  B.  Noorae,  Wbeelelsbnrs,  Scioto  Cd.,^ M 

ToUl SUM 

Formerirteporwd Sto.W 

Omnd  Total tSSnSJ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  T.  Corson, 
Commissioner. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  tried  and  true  friends  of  the 
Monthly  in  the  various  counties  of 
the  State.  The  lists  of  the  subscrib- 
ers thus  far  received  from  the  insti- 
tutes exceed  our  expectations.  In 
point  of  numbers,  old  Summit  heads 
the  list  thus  far,  as  she  did  last 
year.  In  the  list  from  Warren 
county  was  the  name  of  our  long- 
time   worthy    friend,    Supt.    J.    F. 
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Lukeos,  of  Lebanon,  with  his  sub- 
scription credited  in  full  to  the  end 
of  1895.  That  is  a  way  he  has. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  good  friends. 
We  shall  give  you  our  best  effort 
the  coming  year. 


In  the  Field. 

— Miss  Susie  Harsh  is  principal  of 
schools  at  Cheviot,  Hamilton  Co. 

— F.  H.  Roberts  succeeds  W.  B. 
Maughiman  at  Danville. 

—Supt. McClure,  of  Brook. 

ville,  Ind.,  has  been  called  to  Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

— Morrow  county  held  its  largest 
institute  this  year— more  than  300  in 
attendance. 

— J.  M.  Laws,  of  Arcadia,  will 
have  his  field  of  labor  at  Mt. 
Blanchard  next  year. 

— W.  A.  Gossard  succeeds  E.  L. 
McDole  in  the  s up enn tendency  of 
schools  at  Kansas,  O. 

— C.  E.  Budd,  of  Creston,  has 
been  chosen  principal  of  the  Lou- 
donville  High  School. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cummings 
have  been  re-elected  at  Oakwood, 
Ohio — the  fourth  consecutive  elec- 
tion. 

— W.  A.  Salter,  of  Huntington, 
Ind.,  succeeds  W.  E,  Bowman  in 
the  superintendency  at  Hicksville, 
Ohio. 

— W.  S.  Smyth,  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  western  office  of 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  and  afterwards 
Ginn  &  Co.,  has  been  admitted  to 


partnership  in  the  publishing  house 
of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

— Ex -superintendent  A,  C,  Deuel 
has  been  unanimously  elected  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  schools  of 
Urbana. 

— John  M.  Sarver,  assistant  in  the 
Canton  High  School,  succeeds  Mr. 
Dyer  in  the  principal  ship.  Salary 
?i,30o. 

—Supt.  C.   B.  Galbreath,  late  of     j 
East  Palestine,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Mount  Hope  College,  a  nev     , 
institution  at  Rogers,  Ohio.  \ 

■   — The  schools  of  Prospect,  Ohio,      j 
arc  in  good  hands  and  in  good  re- 
pute.    Supt.  T.  B.  Weaver  and  his 
entire  corps  of   teachers  have  been 
re-elected. 

— G.  A.  Hubbell  takes  charge  of  I 
the  Normal  Department  of  Antiocb  j 
College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  for  I 
the  coming  year.  We  wish  him  all  | 
success  in  his  new  field. 

— J.  A,  Leonard  returns  to  his  old     i 
position  as  principal  of  the  Central      , 
School    at    Youngstown.      He   re-      ' 
signed   two   or  three  years  ago  to 
take  a  government  position. 

— C.    >    Hill,    for  several   years      ! 
teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry  in      1 
the  Akron   High    School,    has 
cepted     the     superintendency 
schools  at  East  Palestine,  Ohio 

— Miss  Ida  Haslup,  for  s 
years  principal  of  the  Sidney  '. 
School,  has  accepted  the  princ 
ship  of  the  High  School  of  Ptx 
Col.,  at  a   salary   of  $1,500. 
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president  Mor- 
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5  to  have  a  new 
uilding  costing 
»i5,ooo.  W.  F.  AUgire  has  been 
chosen  superintendent. 

— C,  A.  Peterson,  a  prominent 
teacher  of  Adams  county,  will  be  the 
principal  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
schools  in  West  Virginia  the  com- 
ing year. 

^Aaron  Grady,  of  the  Troy  (0.) 
High  School,  has  been  called  to  the 
superintendency  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  a 
place  of  4,ooo  inhabitants,  near 
Cincinnati. 

— R.  E.  Alspach  has  been  elected 
principal  of  schools  at  Thomville, 
his  native  town,  to  succeed  T.  A. 
Battan,  resigned  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  after  a  decade  of  contin- 
uous service. 

—The  Boston  Weekly  Traveler  is 
one  dollar  a  year  and  is  a  clear, 
high-toned,  reliable  family  newspa- 
per. Its  educational  department 
alone  is  worth  far  more  than  the 
subscription  price. 

— The  Ashland  county  teachers' 
institute  was  held  in  Ashland,  Aug. 
14-18.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  A. 
E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  and  Supt.T. 
S.  Lowden,  of  Greenville,  Pa.  More 
than  soo  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance,  and  an  unusual  interest  was 


awakened.  The  officers  elected  for 
next  year:  Pres.,  J.  W.  Scott;  Sec, 
Miss  Jessie  Maurer;  Ex.  Com.,  V, 
E.  Rudy,  S.  N.  Welsh,  D.  F.  Stone. 
— G.  C.  Maurer,  of  Loudonville, 
succeeds  Chas.  Haupert  in  the  su- 
perintendency at  New  Philadelphia. 
J.  W.  Scott,  of  the  High  School.has 
been  promoted  to  the  superintend- 
ency at  Loudonville. 

— Miss  Mary  M.  Findley  of  Kirk- 
wood,  111.,  has  been  chosen  princi- 
pal of  the  Shelby  High  School.  She 
will  be  assisted  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Findley,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Monmouth  College, 

— J.  W.  Ellison,  once  a  teacher 
in  the  Southern  Ohio  Normal,  at 
Manchester,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools  of  Berkeley, 
a  suburb  of  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
graduated  at  the  N.  N.  U.,  Aug.  4, 
1893. 

—The  Ohio  Teacher,  edited  and 
published  at  Cambridge  by  Prof. 
John  McBurney,  of  Muskingum  Col- 
lege, began  its  fourteenth  year  with 
the  August  number.  It  deserves  to 
live  many  years  yet.  It  is  a  good 
paper. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan  of  Colum- 
bus, has  planned  to  devote  a  part  of 
the  first  week  of  the  new  school  year 
to  institute  work.  All  of  Monday, 
Sept.  4,  and  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  of  the  other  days  are  to  be 
so  spent.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of 
Chicago,  Head  Master  H.  P.  War- 
ren, of  Albany,  Mrs.  Delia  L.  Wil- 
liams,   of  Delaware,    Supt.    A.    S. 


Draper,  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  of  Columbus,  and  Samuel 
Findley  of  Akron.have  been  engaged 
as  lecturers. 

— Commissioner  Corson  calls  at- 
tention to  two  errors  in  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Reading  Circle.  It  is  Thring's 
(not  Thwing's)  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, Henry  Hoyt  &  Co.  should  be 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

— Prin.  I.  C.  Guinther,of  Galion, 
has  succeeded  in  organizing  a  teach- 
ers' reading  circle  in  every  township 
of  Crawford  county,  and  there  is 
good  prospect  of  township  supervis- 
ion in  the  near  future.  We  under- 
stand that  the  institute  in  Crawford 
county  was  very  successful. 

— Prof.  Jeaae  Johnson  is  the  new 
president  of  Muskingum  College, 
New  Concord,  O.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  the  youngest  college  president  in 
Ohio.  Muskingum  believes  in  young 
men.  The  late  Dr.  David  A.  Wal- 
lace was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution  in  1846,  at  the  age 
of  21.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
was  a  student  there  at  that  time. 

—The  annual  session  of  the 
Holmes  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  City  Hall,  Millersburg^ 
Aug.  7-1 1.  The  instructors  were  J, 
P.  Gordy,  of  Athens;  H.  L.  Peck, 
of  Cleveland,  and  C.  C.  Lister,  of 
Toledo  Business  College.  The 
meeting  was  very  successful,  the  en- 
rollment the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected:     Pres.,   W.  H. 


Wagers;  ist  Vice  Pres., yf.Y.GtnreT; 
and  Viet  Pres.,  Alice  Dixon;  Sec, 
Wilda  Lewis;  Ex.  Com.,  A.  W. 
McCulloch,  J.  W.  Cross,  F.  E.  Alli- 
son; Cor.  Sec,  O.  T.  R.  C,  Lewis 
Miley;   Chor.,  J.  M.  Fisher. 

— W.  E.  Kershner  will  have  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  of  Mend- 
don  and  Union  townships,  Mercer 
county,  this  year.  The  schools  are 
organized  and  a  high  school  has 
been  established.  Thus  the  good 
work  goes  on. 

— C.  P.  Cary,  formerly  of  Ohio, 
has  resigned  the  superintendency  at 
Fairbury,  Neb.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  department  of  pedagogy  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  at  a  good  salary,  Mr. Gary's 
friends  in  Ohio  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  his  well  merited  promotion. 

—J.  O.  Griffith,  of  Beatty,  0., 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Springfield  and  Mad 
River  townships,  Clark  county,  em- 
ploying twenty-five  teachers,  at  a 
salary  of  j6oo.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  two  townships 
thus  be  united  under  one  su] 
tendency. 

—Editor  E,  S.  Wilson,  of 
ton,  is  the  Republican  candid: 
his  county  (Lawrence)  for  Con 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  friend'  of  sc 
and  teachers.  He  served 
school  examiner  for  many  year 
read  a  paper  before  the 
Teachers'  Association  at  Cha 
qua,  on  The  Examination  of  T 
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elected  for  the  next  year  wi .,. 

N.  Greenlee,  Manchester;  E.  S. 
Jones,  West  Union;  and  J.  E.  Col- 
lins, Peebles.  E.  S.  J. 

— The  Hardin  county  institute  was 
in  session  two  weeks  beginning  July 
31.  S.  D.  Fess,  W.  H.  Van  Fossan 
and  W,  H.  Cole  were  the  instruct- 
ors. Enrollment,  100;  average 
daily  attendance  about  50.  Officers 
for  the  next  year:  Pres.,  G.  A. 
Stamer;  Sec,  Ella  Lawrence;  Ex. 
Com,,  C.  S.  Burnside,  F.  P.  Allyn, 
R.  L.  Turner.  Commissioner  Cor- 
son was  present  one  day. 

— The  joint  session  of  the  Christy 
School  of  Methods  and  the  AshU- 
bula  County  Institute,  at  Rock 
Creek,  continued  in  session  four 
weeks  and  enrolled  308  attendants. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  session  was 
{1363.13,  of  which  {1035  was  paid 
to  instructors.  Officers  for  next 
year:  Pres.,  A.  A.  Prentice;  Sec, 
F.  E.  Morrison;  Ex.  Com.,  Dr.  J. 
Tuckerman,  E.  J.  Graves,  A.  A. 
Prentice. 

— Xhe  Ross  county  institute  was 
in  session  two  weeks  beginning  July 
24,  at  Chillicothe,  with  Miss  M.  W. 
Sutherland  and  F.  B.  Dyer  as  in- 
structors. Our  reporter  says  it  was 
a  very  profitable  session.  Commis- 
sioner Corson  was  present  one  day 
and  addressed  the  institute.  Of- 
ficers for  next  year:  Pres.,  P.  -P. 
Shepard;  Vice  Pres.,  Helen  Vcail; 
Sec,  Theresa  Winn;  Ex.  Com.,  J. 
L.  Caldwell,  J.  B.  Seelig,  W.  W. 
Suats. 


attention  of  our  readers  to  Prof. 
Anton  Leibold's  school  of  physical 
culture  at  Columbus.  At  the  close 
of  the  recent  summer  session  diplo- 
mas were  issued  to  Misses  Ella 
Lisetor,  Mary  Price,  and  Nellie 
Price,  of  Columbus,  and  to  Miss 
Mary  Goetz,  of  Wapakoneta,  and 
Miss  Carlo tta  Zahn,  of  Fostoria. 
The  system  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing is  that  pursued  in  the  Columbus 
schools. 

— The  enrollment  at  Wayne  county 
institute  held  at  Wooster,  Aug.  21- 
25,  was  neariy  400.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Gordy,  of  Athens,  and  Prof.  Chas. 
Workman,  of  Ada,  were  the  instruct- 
ors, and  J.  J.  Reider  had  charge  of 
the  music.  The  following  officen 
were  chosen  for  the  coming  year: 
Pres.,  T.  S.  Orr,  Dalton;  Vice  Pres., 
A.  B.  Clay,  Apple  Creek;  Sec,  El- 
len Kilmer,  Doylestown;  Ex.  Com., 
Chas.  E.  Held,  Rittman,  R.  A. 
Leisy,  Marahallville,  and  W.  W. 
Mclntire,  Wooster. 

— They   say  that  the   institute  at 
Defiance  was   about  "the  best  ever 
held  in  the  county."    It  was  1 
week    beginning    Aug.     2 1 . 
was  a  fair  attendance  at  the  ( 
and  the  enrollment  increased 
reached   nearly   300.     Rev, 
Witt  Long,  of  North  Baltimo 
Samuel   Findley  were  the  ii 
ors.     Mr.  Long's  work  was  scl 
practical,  and  pleasing  to  hi 
ers.     The    teachers    in   atte 
were   earnest,  attentive,  ant 
teous — an    intelligent    and  '. 
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body  of  teachers.  Commissioaer 
Corson  was  present  one  day,  giving 
an  address  full  of  encouragement 
and  inspiration.  The  officers  for  next 
year  are,  Pres.,  J.  E.  Nelson;  Vice 
Fres.,  Miss  Flora  Hall;  Sec,  Miss 
NeUie  Kendall;  Ex.  Com,,  G.  W. 
Dustin,  Miss  Mary  Haymaker,  Miss 
Sarah  V.  Prcuset;  Cor.  Sec.  Reading 
Circle,  W.  A.  Salter,  Hicksville. 

—The  Clinton  county  institute 
convened  Aug.  14,  1893,  at  Wil- 
mington. The  enrollment  reached 
almost  100  the  first  day,  the  entire 
«Drollment  being  145.  The  attend- 
ance at  each  session  was  good,many 
of  the  citizens  enjoying  with  us  the 
feast  of  good  things  provided  by  our 
excellent  quartette  of  instructors. 
These  were;  Dr.  W.  H.  Vcnable, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  gave  us  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  lectures  on 
"History  and  the  Way  to  Teach  it," 
and"English  Literature."  Dr.  Henry 
Houck,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered 
lectures  on  "Methods  of  Instruction 
and  School  Management"  and  al- 
ways left  us  wide  awake.  Prof. 
E.  W,  Wilkinson,  of  Cincin- 
nati, left  us  with  some  very  prac- 
tical thoughts  in  both  geography 
and  physiology.  Prof.  R.  B.  Smith, 
of  Wilmington  College.gave  us  some 
good  ideas  on  arithmetic  which  it 
will  do  us  all  good  to  remember. 

The  evening  entertainments  were 
another  pleasant  feature  of  the 
week's  program.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, we  enjoyed  a  musical  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Smith  Sisters,  of 
Cincinnati;  on  Tuesday  evening,   a 


very  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  Houck; 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Dr.  Venable 
delivered  his  famous  lecture, 
"Thomas  Tadmore,  Jr.,  or  Humor 
and  Pathos  of  Boy  Life,"  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  came  the  social,  en- 
joyed especially  by  the  younger 
part  of  the  teachers  and  the  com- 
munity. On  Friday  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
was  put  on  foot,  by  the  election  of  a 
corresponding  secretary,  and  also  a 
secretary  in  each  township. 

Prof.  E.  P.  West,  of  New  Vienna, 
was  re-elected  president,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Ent,  secretary,  both  now  en- 
tering a  third  term. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Stratton. 
— Union  Township,  Butler  Co.  — 
The  first  annual  commencement  of 
the  schools  of  Union  township  un- 
der the  Boxwell  .Law  was  held  at 
West  Chester,  Aug.  19.  The  young 
people — five  in  number — acquitted 
themselves  well.  The  vocal  music 
with  orchestra  accompaniment 
added  interest  and  pleasure  to  the 
occasion. 

The  opening  address  by  Prin.  Wm. 
C.Gorsuch,  of  West  Chester,  showed 
that  he  was  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  new  movement.  The  clos- 
ing address  was  given  by  Supt.  C.C, 
Miller,  of  Hamilton,  C,  who  spoke 
in  his  usual  happy  way,  upon  topics 
closely  related  to  the  country  school 
question. 

The  high  character  of  the  exer- 
cises and  the  interest  manifested 
throughout      gave     evidence     that 
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and  correcting  influences, 
11  contaminate   and  pervert 

Especially  is  this  true  of 
;hools  in  cities  and  towns. 
:  a  strong,  watchful  teacher, 
hools  are  liable  to  become 
of  vice.  Under  almost  any 
>ns,  the   demoralizing   tend- 

a  large  school,  when  not 
[trolled,  is  great.  It  is  often 
ig  with  what  readiness  chil- 
<m  good  homes  fall  into  the 
s  of  evil  companions  ia 
under  weak  or  lax  govemi- 
Ru  den  ess,  falsehood,  pro- 
ad  vileness  are  very  conta- 

:he  other  hand,  a  strong 
with  high  moral  character 
pose,  is  a  great  power  for 
In  such  case  it   is  literally 


eh< 

ce,  than  in  one  where  long 
iture  lessons  are  read  and  long 
ers  are  said,  with  slackness  in* 
natter  of  obedience.  Scripture 
ns  and  prayers  are  good  in  their 
:  (and  they  may  properly  have 
ace  in  school),  but  the  great 
;  is  training  in  right  life  and 
luct. 

doubt  whether  even  teachers 
iselves  realize  how  great  a  power 
ood  lies  in  the  training  of  the 
LC  schools  Id  the  direction  of 
ience.  And  here  I  wish  to  tcs- 
:o  the  great  gain  that  has  been 
:.  The  discipline  of  the  schools 
:  better  than  it  was  at  a  time 
n  the  recollection  of  many  now 
5.  Teachers  have  greater  power 
higher  skill  in  governing.  There 
'  less  of  antagonism  and  harsh 
pline,  and  far  more  of  gentle- 
and  refinement.  The  pupils 
more  tractable  and  obedient, 
restraining  and  uplifting  influ- 
of  the  schools  is  very  great. 
f  a  young  anarchist  is  taught 
ns  in  the  schools  that  will  last 
For  a  lifetime, 
it  be  said  that  law-breaking, 
essness  and  crime  abound,  let 
remembered  that  many  power- 
jencies  for  evil  are  at  work,  and 
it  not  for  the  counteracting  in- . 
:e  of  the  schools  and  churches, 
jutlook  would  be  gloomy  in- 
Our  land  seems  to  be  more 
ever  the  dumping-ground  for  the 
,,s  of  the  old  world's  population. 


pied  his  mind.  He  replied,  "The 
thought  of  my  own  individual  ac- 
countability." And  it  is  a  thought 
that  tends  to  impress  every  right- 
minded  person  most  profoundly.  It 
is  a  serious  thing  to  live  the  life  of 
a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  world, 
knowing  that  every  one  of  us  must 
render  a  strict  account, — that  even 
"every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak 
they  shall  give  account  thereof." 
There  is  not  much  strength  or  sta- 
bility of  character  without  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  this  sense  of 
oughtness;  and  its  strong  develop- 
ment in  any  one  is  almost  a  guar- 
antee of  safety  Jn  the  voyage  of  life. 
Its  development  in  pupils  is  a  mat- 
ter of  growth  and  cultivation. 
Teachers  are  apt  to  feel  that  little 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  so 
put  forth  little  effort.  Perhaps  it  is 
caughl  rather  than  taught.  Certain- 
it  is  that  the  teacher  who  acts  from  a 
deep  sense  of  his  own  accountabil- 
ity, and    whose  first  question  is  al- 


the  right  thing  to  do? 
gain   ground.      In    all 
pupils  in    matters  of 
well  to  appeal  to  their 
ven  though  it  be  known 
There  is  no  better  or 
quickening  this  sense, 
right?     Is  your  record 
lut   conscience   clear? 
which,  coming  from 
.  faithful    and  earnest 
scarcely  fail  of  an  ef- 
scovery  of  the  want  of 
n  pupils  should  stimu- 
in  discourage  effort. 
Of  course,  the  years  before  school 
life  begins  is  the  important  period. 
The  moral  sense  and  moral  stand- 
ards   of   children    are   largely    the 
product  of  the  influences  which  sur- 
round them  during  this  eaily  period. 
In  this  there  is  a  strong  reason  for 
public  kindergartens  in  thecities.for 
the  large  class  of  children  whose  in- 
fant  lives   are  spent  in  an   atmos- 
phere of  vice  and  crime,  and  whose 
early  moral  training  would  be  oth- 
erwise entirely  neglected.     It  would 
be   true   economy  as   well   as   true 
philanthropy  to  provide  free  kinder- 
gartens for  these  children,  with  com- 
pulsory attendance  from  the  age  of 
three  or  four  to  six  or  seven. 

But  I  am  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility which  comes  upon  our  public 
school  teachers  for  this  same  class 
of  children.  For  many  of  them  the 
public  school  is  almost  their  only 
opportunity;  and  I  am  sure  that 
teachers  of  warm  heart  and  earnest 
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pupose    can    do    much    for    them. 

5-  To  beget  self-control.  There 
is  probably  no  better  test  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  school.  That  school 
is  best  governed  that  has  in  it  most 
of  self-government.  The  school 
that  is  kept  under  by  the  vigilant 
eye  and  the  strong  hand  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  ready  to  break  into 
disorder  whenever  the  teacher's  back 
is  turned,  is  not  well  governed,  no 
matter  how  quiet  and  orderly  it 
may  be  under  the  teacher's  eye. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
to  beget  such  a  spirit  in  his  school 
that  he  can  at  any  moment  without 
warning  teava  the  room,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  for  a  reasonable 
time  good  order  will  be  maintained 
and  the  work  of  the  school  go  on 
without  his  presence.  This  is  not 
an  unattainable  ideal,  in  proof  of 
which  I  might  cite  numerous  exam- 
ples. A  large  grammar  school  in 
Southern  Ohio  has  been  known  to 
run  in  good  order  for  an  entire  half- 
day,  without  the  teacher  or  a  sub- 
stitute. Work  being  assigned  for 
the  entire  session,  the  pupils  did  it 
and  retired  in  good  order  at  the 
proper  time.  I  knew  a  school  in 
Cleveland,  of  about  third  year  or 
second  reader  grade,  that  ran 
in  perfect  order  for  a  full  week,  in 
the  care  of  a  little  girl  who  was  a 
member  of  the  school.  These  may 
be  considered  exceptional  cases,  but 
they  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
the  teacher's  effort  should  be  bent. 
The  immediate  results  of  judi- 
cious  effort    in    this    direction   are 


thf 

in  the  growing  power  of  self-control 
in  the  pupils,  and  these  are 
ble  beyond  estimate.  The 
business  of  each  individual 
this  world  is  to  get  self-m; 
The  master  of  self  is  master 
The  highest  praise  is  "not 
strong  man  'who  taketh  a  cit 
to  the  stronger  man  who  'ruli 
own  spirit.'  This  stronger  i 
hewho,by  discipline,  exercises 
stant  control  over  his  though 
speech,  and  his  acts.  Nine- 
of  the  vicious  desires  that  di 
society,  and  which,  when  ind 
swell  into  the  crimes  that  di 
it,  would  shrink  into  insignJH 
before  the  advance  of  valiar 
discipline,  self-respect,  and 
control.  By  the  watchful  ci 
of  these  virtues,  purity  of  min 
heart  becomes  habitual,  am 
character  is  built  up  in  ch; 
virtue,  and  temperance." 

Such  results  are  worth  the 
er's  highest  thought  and  best 
and  the  encouraging  thing  i 
they  are  in  large  measure  attai 
Let  the  teacher  seek  first  for  h 
personal  worth  and  high  ideals 
press  steadily  onward. 

6,  To  keep  pupils  up  te  thei 
Thisisan  ideal  which  has  grown 
in  my  mind  as  the  years  go  b; 
oughtto  be  the  ideal  of  every  tej 
toward  the  realization  of  whi 
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;  of  evil,  best  exercise  of 
lought  and  feeling,  full  pur- 
id  volition  in  the  direction  of 
It  and  good,  and  prompt  and 
t  action. 

it  not  appear  that  there  are 
possibilities  in  the  govem- 
E  the  school,  to  him  that  has 
irn  into  the  spirit  of  the  true 
? 

{Continued.) 
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mA  Companj) ,  to  be  Issned  In  October. 
-Ed.  Uonthli. 

I,  but  also  emulation,  with  a 
:y  to  rivalry,  attended  too 
ith  envy  and  unkind  feelings, 
objections  to  the  prize  sys- 
:  many  and  serious.  An  ob- 
ne  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
t,  especially  in  schools  em- 
;  several  teachers,  to  avoid 
e.  Few  things  in  school  ad- 
ation  are  more  difficult  than 
ermining  of  the  comparative 
f  the  attainments  of  pupils. 
s  the  comparative  value  of 
dge,  power  and  skill  as  scho- 
esults?  Which  is  the  superior 
dge,  that  disclosed  by  verbal 
<f,  or  that  disclosed  by 
t?  What  is  the  comparative 
)f    the    several    branches    of 

Which  shall  be  ranked  high- 
'  thought  studies  (as  ariChme- 

grammar),  or   the  so-called 
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higher  excellence  in  their 
:,  especially  in  minute  details; 
s  result  is  usually  secured  at 
fic'e  of  what  is  more  impor- 
-  broad  attainments,  and  a 
rly  spirit, 
leads  to  the  decisive  objec- 
the  prize  system;  to-wit,  ils 
fiuence.  It  is  not  only  use- 
r  some  nine-tenths  of  the  pu- 
a  class,  but  for  the  remaining 
moreor less,itis  mischievous, 
only  interferes  with  the  effi- 
of  worthier  incentives,  but  it 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  prin- 
f  emulation,  which  so  easily 
over  into  envy  and  other 
feelings.  Reid  defined  emu- 
is  "the  desire  of  superiority 
rivals  in  any  pursuit,"  and 
it  among  the  malevolent  af- 
s.  But  the  objection  to  the 
ystem  is  not  materially  les- 
f  it  be  conceded  that  emula- 
a  natural  motive,and  of  itself 
)ng.  If  a  natural  incentive,  it 
too  low  in  the  scale  to  have 
Qoral  efficiency,  and,  besides, 
■>  closely  associated  with  a 
)f  selfish  and  malevolent  feel- 
at  a  constant  appeal  to  it  is 
>U5.  It  is  not  only  easily 
.  but  it  is  likely  to  be  abused 
lade  a  part  of  a  system  of 
ne. 

ce  Mann  thus  depicts  the  re- 
emulation  as  a  motive  force 
ation: 

astance  one  of  the  motive 
which,  for  the  last  fifty  or  a 
1    years,    has    been   mainly 
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relied  on  in  our  schools,  academies,  it 
and  colleges,  as  the  stimulus  to  in-  (1 
tellectual  effort,  and  which  has  done  j 
more  than  everything  else,-  to  cause 
the  madness  and  profligacy  of  those  ^' 
political   and    social    rivalries    that  I* 
now  convulse  the  land.     Let  us  take  w 
(for  example)  a  child  who   has  only  ^i 
a  moderate  love  of  learning,  but  an 
inordinate    passion    for    praise    and 
place;  and   we    therefore  allure  him  " 
to  study  by  the  enticements  of  pre-  h' 
cedence    and   applause.      If  he   will  li 
surpass  all  his  fellows,  we  advance  ^ 
him  to  the  post,  and  signalize  him 
with  the  badges  of  distinction,  and 
never  suffer  the  siren   of  flattery  to  ^' 
cease  the  enchantment  of  her  song. 
If  he  ever  has  any  compassionate  vi 
misgivings    in    regard    to  the  efEecl  j, 
which  his  own  promotion  may  have 
upon   his  less  brilliant,  though  not  _ ' 
less   meritorious,    fellow-pupils,   we  "^ 
then  seek  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  ol 
from  this  virtuous  channel,  and  to  p] 
turn  them  to  the  selfish  contempla-  ^ 
tion  of  his    own  brilliant  fortunes  in 
future  years.      If  waking  conscience  * 
ever  whispers  in  his  ear  that  that  t' 
pleasure  is  disfionorable  which  gives  cl 
pain  to  the  innocent,  then  we  dazzle  m 
him  with  the  gorgeous  vision  of  tri-  .  . 
umphant    honors    and     applauding 
multitudes;  arid  when,  in  after  life,  ^' 
this  victim  of  false  influences  deserts  bi 
a  righteous  cause  because  it  is  de-  pi 
dining,    and   joins    an    unrighteous  gj 
one    because  it  is    prospering,    and  . 
sets  his  name  in  history's  pillory,  to 
be    scoffed  and  jeered  at    for  ages,  '" 
then  we  pour  out   lamentations,  in  oi 
prose  and  verse,  over  the  moral  sui-  sp 
cide!     And  yet,  by  such  a  course  of 
education,  he  was  prepared  before- 
hand, like  a  skillfully  organized  ma-  fo 
chine,  to    prove    a    traitor  and    an  b£ 
apostate  at  that  very  conjuncture."  fi 
The  prize  system  not  only  subordi-  N 
nates  the  will  to  selfish  motives,  but  an 
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nowl-  not  at  all  a  question  whether  he  is 

ith  to  to  be  educated  or  not,  but  simply 

e  per-  how  and  to  what  end  he  is  to  be  edu- 

g,  the  cated."     Nothing  can  take  the  place 

atural  of  this  first-hand,  real  knowledge. 

Pro-  II.     The  second  source  of  knowl- 

1  Lin-  edge  is  oral  language.     This  holds 

luman  also  in  respect  to  the  individual  and 

cnces  the  race.     The   place  held  by  the 

re  can  oral  teacher    before    the    days    of 

uman  books  was  all -important;  is  still  im- 

;spect  portant,  but  far  less  so  than  then. 

:ceive  The  education    given    by  oral    lan- 

itiljze  guage  conies  first  from  learning  the 

their  vernacular,  and  secondly  from  the 

begin  knowledge  that  it  conveys, 

moth-  III.     The  third   source  of  knowl- 

ssions  edge,  and  so  of  education,  is  written 

t-  as  a  language.     This  means  the  printed 

3 rout,  page,    books,    and   libraries.      The 

e  soil  entrance  of  the  man  or   race  upon 

make  this  stage  of  intellectual   develop- 

ant  of  ment  marks  an  enormous  advance, 

walks  Language  is  now,  in  the  fullest  sense, 

ther's  a  storehouse  and  vehicle  of  knowl- 

iire  is  edge  and  thought,  and  also  in  itself 

1  sky,  an  important  subject  of  study. 

,    the  IV.     Language   can    be    studied 

(  ges-  under  three  aspects. 

re   all  i.    As  a  formal  or  abstract  study; 

ation.  that  is,  as  a  logical  and  historical 

ereaf-  analysis. 

ginto  a.      As  a    real  study,    conveying 

mate-  the  substance  of  thought. 

eling.  ■  3-     As   literature,    in   which    are 

going  presented   to  us  the   forms   of   the 

1  it  is  ideals  in  thought.     (_See  Laurie.) 


Oh. 


stances,    wni 


le  form  of 
grammar  in 
ammar  deals 
ds  and  so  of 
I  of  abstrac- 
e  best  possi- 
ract  or  gep- 

■ds  depends 
as.  For  ex- 
ind  non-in- 
;lish,   Latin, 

3  of  thought 
d  until  much 
e  in  consid- 
;  of  thought. 
substance  of 
he  contents, 
thought  that 

ct,  primitive 
The  supreme 
he  language 
je,  thought, 
3  there  in  it? 
to   us    the 

iscourses  of 
le  Hero  as 
ok  at  teach - 
versities  are 
oduct  of  the 
istence,too, 
basis  of  it, 
s.  Univer- 
were  yet  no 
:  a  man,  for 
'C  an  estate 
Dse  circum- 
man    had    some 


knowledge  to  communicate, 
should  do  it  by  gathering  the  !< 
ers  around  him,  face  to  face,  v 
necessity  for  him.  If  you  ws 
to  know  what  Abelard  knew, 
must  go  and  listen  to  Abe 
Thousands,  as  many  as  thirty  t 
sand,  went  to  hear  Abelard  and 
metaphysical  theology  of  his. 
nowfor  any  other  teacher  who  ha< 
something  of  his  own  to  teach,  i 
was  a  great  convenience  openet 
many  thousands  eager  to  learn 
already  assembled  yonder;  ol 
places  the  best  place  for  him 
that.  For  any  third  teacher  il 
better  still;  and  grew  ever  the 
ter,  the  more  teachers  there  c 
It  only  needed  now  that  the 
took  notice  of  this  newphenome 
combined  or  agglomerated  the 
ous  schools  into  one  school;  ga 
edifices,  privileges,  encouragem 
and  named  it  Universilas,  or  Sc 
of  all  Sciences;  the  Universit 
Paris,  in  its  essential  character! 
there.  The  model  of  all  subseq 
Universities;  which  down  evei 
these  days,  .for  six  centuries 
have  gone  on  to  found  themse 
Such,  I  conceive,  was  the  orig 
Universities. 

"It  tsclear,howcver,thatwith 
simple  circumstance,  facilitie: 
getting  books,  the  whole  condi 
of  the  business  from  top  to  bo 
were  changed.  Once  invent  p 
ing,  you  metamorphosed  all  Un 
sities  or  superseded  them, 
teacher  needed  not  now  to  ga 
men  personally  round  him,  thi 
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This  is  expressed,  no  doubt,some- 
what  in  a  poetical  fashion,  but  it 
contains  a  great  general  truth.  As 
a  treatise  on  mineralogy  can  convey 
no  real  scientific  knowledge  to  a 
man  who  has  never  seen  a  mineral, 
so  neither  can  works  of  literature 
and  poetry  instruct  the  mere  scholar 
who  is  ignorant  of  life,  nor  dis- 
courses on  music  him  who  has  no 
experience  of  sweet  sounds,  nor 
gospel  sermons  him  who  has  no  de- 
votion in  his  soul  or  purity  in  his 
life.  All  knowledge  which  comes 
from  botjks  comes  indirectly,  by  re- 
flection, and  by  echo;  true  knowl- 
edge grows  from  a  living  root  in  the 
thinking  soul;  and  whatever  it  may 
appropriate  from  without,  it  takes  by 
living  assimilation  into  a  living  or- 
ganism, not  by  mere  borrowing." 

3.  Here  notice  may  be  taken  of 
an  old  controversy. 

The  Humanists  made  education 
literary,  found  its  source  in  the  clas- 
sics. They  stamped  this  character 
upon  the  schools  of  the  world.  With 
Comeniusjin  the  17th  century,  there 
began  a  reaction,  the  product  of 
which  was  the  so-called  Natural  or 
Sense- Realistic  School.  This  school 
place  the  emphasis  on  things  and 
sense  intuition.  To  this  school  be- 
long Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  Froebel. 
This  school  naturally  affiliate  with 
science,  or  the  study  of  Nature. 
The  original  question  in  controversy 
was  how  much  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  the  Humanists  have  practically 
disappeared,  and  what  may  be  called 
the   Literary   School   has   come   in 


phasis    u] 

4.     He 

element  < 

This  mes 

mony,  or 

sonal  km 

said  auth< 

This  vie« 

"Tell  the 

find    out  for   himself."      It  is    also 

said  that  the  educational  histo 

the  individual  must  be  the  hi 

of    the    race  over    again    in    s 

These  points  may  be  made: 

(t)  Authority  as  a  source  of 
is  one  thing;  authority  as  a  S' 
of  opinions  is  quite  anc 
Scheiner,  the  monk,  reported  1 
superior  that  he  had  found  spc 
the  sun.  The  reply  was:  "I 
searched  through  Aristotle,  anc 
find  nothing  of  the  kind  mentii 
be  assured,  therefore,  that  it  is 
ception  of  your  senses  or  of 
glasses." 

(a)  The  opposition  to  autl 
that  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  c 
ries  is  directed  against  author 
the  field  of  opinion  or  belief. 

(3)  Authority  can  be  dispi 
with  ooly  in  a  limited  sense  in< 
the  fields  of  fact  or  opinion,  b 
more  in  the  second. 

It  has  been  charged  against 
ary  studies  that  they  beget  ( 
ence  to  authority,  or  servilit 
mind.  Dr.  Bain  says  in  "E< 
tion  as  a  Science":  "The  cla 
student  is  unduly  impressed  wii 
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the  most  costly  surroundings,  unless 
an  educated  mind  dictated  the  ap- 
pointments and  colors  used.  Mind 
shows  itself  even  in  trifles,  gives  a 
nobility  to  otherwise  insignificant 
events,  the  homely  details  of  -every- 
day life.  It  will  take  several  hours 
to  determine  the  intellectual  tem- 
perature of  a  school  room.  Teach- 
ers cannot  be  choosers  in  the  matter 
of  school-room  furnishing,  but  they 
can  create  an  intellectual  atmos- 
phere full  of  beauty. 

Some  of  our  district  school- 
houses  are  hardly  deserving  of  that 
name.  For  the  home  where  the 
Mind  is  to  be  reared  should  be  one 
attractive  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
understanding.  But  besides  these 
visible  surroundings,  besides  the  at- 
mosphere which  our  physiologies 
say  so  much  about  purifying— and 
rightly,  too, —there  is  the  intellect- 
ual atmosphere.  The  teacher  must 
be  the  center  from  which  shall  radi- 
ate the  beams  or  rays  of  intellectual- 
ity, which  in  turn  shall  illumine  the 
dark  corners  of  the  minds  of  the 
scholars.  A  teacher  to  be  thus  qual- 
ified, in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  should  be  vastly  the  superior 
in  intellect.  A  wide  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  outside  of  those 
immediately  taught  is  necessary.  A 
teacher  who  does  not  keep  in  ad- 
vance of  his  scholars,  will  find  that 
he  cannot  hold  their  respect. 

Many  are  unable  to  reach  their 
desideratum  in  thought  on  account 
of  the  technicalities  of  teaching.  Or 
rather   the  vehicles  which  are  em- 


ployea    lo    convey  rne  laea  ,are  so 
cumbrous  as  to  obscure  the  thought 
itself.      By  the    "technicalities"    we 
mean  methods  and  government.      It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  teacher 
becomes  too  much  absorbed  in  these 
to  treat   the  intellect  rightly.      The 
master  teacher  is  he  who  has  con- 
quered technicalities;  to  whom  gov- 
ernment   has   lost    its    austerity, — 
whose  mind  is   complete  master  of 
the  minds  of   the  pupils.     Did  you 
ever  think  about  it,  that  the  grand 
musicians   are   those   whose  minds 
are  the  masters  of  their  hands?    The 
technical  part  of  music  is  the  skilful 
use  of  the  hands  and  fingers.      The 
difference  between  a  musicij 
master  musician  is  that  the 
deals  only  with   the  technic 
getting  beyond  them, while  t( 
ter  the  technical  part  is  bi 
ondary  matter,  who  can   sc 
thoughts  in  chords  sublime, 
sad,  as  he  shall  will. 

The  difference  between  i 
artist  and  an  artist  who  c. 
is  that  the  former  paints 
while  the  latter  merely  copif 
former,  for  instance,  in  pa 
summer  scene  feels  the  breai 
breeze,  the  beauty  of  the  ! 
coolness  of  the  pictured  shac 
his  thoughts  suggest.  The 
painting  the  same  scene  it 
all  his  attention  to  the  co 
lights  and  shades,  and  thu 
comes  but  a  secondary  picti 

The  use  of  "gems"  in  th 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  o 
ing  the  best  thoughts  of  a 


Room. 


lasting  benefit  to  those  taught,  is  to 
keep  the  channel  of  thought  clear. 
No  more  suitable  example  can  be 
given  than  the  old  one  of  the  foun- 
tain. If  its  source  be  in  a  spring  of 
clear,  pure  water  it  cannot  .but  be 
pure.  And  the  life  whose  source  of 
thought  is  pure  will  also  be  pure. 
Gems,  by  bringing  the  best  and 
purest  thoughts  into  our  every-day 
life,  making  them  a  part  of  it,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  but  surely, 
"raise  us  from  what  is  low."  It  is 
surprising  with  what  tenacity  verses 
and  sayings  learned  in  childhood 
cling  to  us.  We  do  not,  perhaps, 
realize  their  full  meaning  and  beauty 
at  the  time,  but  as  we  grow  older 
experiences  gradually  enable  us  to 
put  into  practice  the  principles  in- 
volved in  a  verse  which  we  learned 
long  ago,  simply  because  it  was  the 
custom  or  rule  that  we  should. 
Here  is  one  whose  worth  is  not  eas- 
ily estimated; 

"Heaven  is  not  reached  at  &  single 
bound. 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which 

■  From  the  lowly  earth.to  the  vaulted 

skieB, 
And    we    mount    to    the   aummit 
round  by  round." 

Here  is  a  a  perfect  picture  of  life. 
"Heaven"  typifies  our  highest  aim. 
This  cannot  be  attained  at  once,  for 
it  "is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound," 
And  we  are  to  "build  the  ladder  by 
which  we  rise,"  not  wait  for  some 
one  else  to  do  it  for  us.     And   it 


ially  bu 

"from 
ed  skies 
completed.  Then  the  m 
tience  and  perseverance  t' 
to  rise  slowly  "round  by 
shown.  All  this  does  nt 
the  scholar  at  once  but 
time.  There  ought  to  I 
intellectually  moral  stand 
of  the  most  successful  s 
one  taught  where  this  wj 
rule  written  in  full  sig 
scholars  and  left  there: 
obey  not  because  you  otwj 
principle,  because  it  is  i 
so."  It  was  explained  to 
people  must  obey  laws,  tl 
punishment  for  offenders 
no  credit  to  any  one  who 
laws  of  a  state  simply  to  I 
the  penitentiary.  But  tc 
do  right  because  it  is  rig 
is  the  nobler  way. 

This  method  can  be  s 
carried  out,  but  the  teacl 
must  be  full  of  his  ov 
and  himself  practice 
preaches. 

One  great  difficulty 
schools  where  there  is 
change  of  teachers  it  is 
find  the  ground  upon  n 
predecessor  took  his  st; 
teacher  may  advocate  the 
while  you  care  only  to  te 
pies.  We  prefer  princif 
same  reason  that  we  wc 
have  the  root  of  a  plai 
stem  if  we  want  it  to  grc 
are  a  few  rules   that  are 
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but  in  many  cases  the  principle  is 
best. 

It  has  been  said  thaf'as  the  phys- 
ical body  is  sustained  by  the  atmos- 
phere, so  the  life  of  the  soul  is  sus- 
tained by  spiritual  exercise. "  And 
it  is  true  that  the  minds  'Of  scholars 
are  sustained  by  the  intellectual  at- 
mosphere of  the  school-room.  If  it 
be  possible,  make  the  room  attract- 
ive, but  by  no  means  omit  these 
pure,  imaginative  pictures  which  are 
to  leave  their  impress  in  lives.  As 
light  through  a  white  crystal  is  dif- 
fused into  many  colors,  so  let  the 
knowledge  which  you  impart  to 
scholars    shine    through     the    pure 
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COMPILED    BY    SUPT.    B.  F.  JONES,   I 

Learning  is  self-teaching. — Payne,  of    the  [ 

Activity  is  the  law  of  the  child's  tion.— _/i 

being. — Anon.  Doing 

It  is  what  a  pupil  does  himself,not  clear  tho 

what  is  done  for  him,  that  educates  to  fix  the 

him. — Payne.  The  cl 

What  a  learner  discovers  by  men-  as  possib 

tal    exertion    is    better  known    than  as  much 

what  is  told  him. — Spencer.  jje  is 

If  your  head  always   directs  your  educatioi 

pupil's  hands,  his  own  head  will  be-  to   train 

come  useless  to  him. — Rousseau.  Diestervi 

The  exercise  of  the  child's  own  Truth 

powers,  stimulated    but   not    super-  committf 

seded  by  the  teacher's  interference,  man's  or, 

ends   both   in     the    acquisition    of  limb,  a 

knowledge   and  in  the  invigoration  Butknoi 


a  tes .  — Baldwin . 
\     self-teaching. — 

:  art  of  promoting 

'daiin. 

]e   in    accordance 

. — Baldwin. 

>  is  educated  at  all 

ated. — Mark  Hop- 

less  of  the  master 
lupil  to  teach  him- 

does  not  help  the 
»elf,  is  excessive. — 

■king  of  the  pupil's 
progress  in  knowl- 
inon. 

d  be  left  to  make 
itions,  and  to  draw 
•.t&.—Spfftctr. 
t  be  allowed  to  the 
;  child  in  all  stages 
2mes  Mac  Alister. 
which  the  mental 
ids  is  absolutely 
by    the    pupil.— 

ned  through  one's 
worth  athousand- 
at  which  we  know 
ience  of  others,— 

all  warriors  who 
of  Troy  had  not 
lecause  nature  had 
th  and  he  carried 
but  because  self- 
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discipline  had  taught    him    how   to  Teach 

bend  \\..~Danie/  IVtbster.  aiding  tl 

Education  is   the  science  of  self-  /ose/>k  1 

development.  — Baldwin.  Growi 

Teaching  is  the  art  of  stimulating  ''/  '^  thi 

and   guiding  self-effort.— 5a/rfif/«.  ofeduca 

All  education  must  be  based  on  Learn 

the    learner's    own'    observation. —  ition,  ac 

Pestalozzi.  ence  of 

The  teacher  should  never  do  for  It  i 
the  child  what  it  can  do  for  itself.-— 
Edward  Brooks. 

What  the  pupil  discovers  by  men- 
tal exertion  is  better  known  than 
what  is  told  him. — Marcel. 

To  teach'  boys  how  to  instruct 
themselves — thai,  after  all,  is  the 
great  end  of  school  yiQx\.—Markby. 

In  the  development  of  individual  tion  are 

life  and  intelligence,  the  more  room  is   to  le 

we  can  leave  for  spontaneous  action  knowled 

the  better. ^/■i/c/*.  —Princ 

It  is  an  axiom  in  the  art  of  teach-  Kverv 

ing    that    what    the    child    does  for  commor 

himself  and  by  himself,  under  wise  tions:  tl 

guidance,  educates  him. — Swell.  the  seco 

The   essential    act    in    acquiring  in'por" 

knowledge  is  the  act  of  iearning,and  Inasn 

this    is    the    pupil's    act.  —  E.    R.  active,  ; 

While.  exercise 

The  true  art  of  education  consists  t'on  cor 

in  the  mental    and   moral    direction  child     t 

of     the     pupil's     self-education. —  power  o 

Joseph  Payne.  The 

The  teacher's   part  in  the  process  the    hur 

of  instruction  is  that  of  a  guide,  di-  grow  by 

rector,     or    superintendent    of    the  must  tht 

operations  by  whicii  a  pupil  teaches  biioks  a 

\\\xa%iM.— Joseph  Payne.  the  worl 
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The  primary  principle  of  educa- 
tion is  the  determination  of  the  pupil 
to  self-activity.— Ar  Wm.  Hamilton. 

Nothing  in  any  system  of  educa- 
tion can  be  a  substitute  for  a  child's 
own  exertions.  No  one  ever  became 
a  scholar  by  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher.— i(^//. 

All  learning  is  self -teaching.  It  is 
on  the  working  of  the  pupil's  own 
mind  that  his  progress  in  knowledge 
depends.  The  great  business  of  the 
master  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  teach 
himself. — Anon. 

What  the  learner  has  gained,  by 
his  own  observation,  and  as  a  part 
of  his  personal  experience,  is  incor- 
porated with  his  mind;  he  knows 
and  can  describe  or  explain  in  his 
own  words. — Peslalozsi. 

As  the  mind  acquires  strength  only 
by  exertion  of  its  own  power,it  must 
not  be  relieved  from  hard  and  inde- 
pendent labor  by  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  bur- 
den of  work  upon  himself.— y.  W. 
Dickinson. 


Free  books  and  other  school  im- 
plements are  the  logical  completion 
of  the  free  school  system.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  quote  any  valid  argu- 
ment  for  the  latter,  which  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  in  favor  of 
the  former.  There  is,  too,  the  im- 
portant consideration  of  the  great 
saving  of  time  and  temper  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  which  results  from 
always  having  the  book  or  other  edu- 
cational implement  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  wanted. 


O/iio  Educational  A 
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BV    MRS.     ELEANOR    ROGERS 


The  word-building  suggested  in 
my  last  article  may  ,be  extended  ad 
Hbiium.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to 
keep  at  one  thing  too  long  with  little 
folks,  but  vary  the  work.  Build 
words  for  one  exercise,  spell  as  sug- 
gested for  another,  give  card  exer- 
cises for  another,  etc.  My  little 
folks  enjoy  having  me  write  some 
word,  and  then  allow  some  one  to  lake 
the  pointer  and  find  the  same  on  the 
picture,  or  let  each  have  a  pointer 
and  see  who  can  find  it  first. 

Be  sure  to  teach  the  children  to 
work  with  alacrity  from  the  first. 
Let  them  criticise  their  own  work, 
and  also  that  of  others.  See  that 
they  group  their  words.  Teach 
them  to  have  a  proper  regard  for  the 
period.  From  the  use  of  the  period 
go  to  the  use  of  the  interrogation 
mark.  Insist  upon  sentences  being 
read  in  natural  tones.  Ask  the 
children,  after  a  recitation,  what 
they  have  learned  in  that  lesson, 

.\  pleasant  ending  for  the  last 
hour  on  Friday  afternoon  is  to  have 
a  free  chat  with  all  grades,  asking 
them  what  they  have  learned  during 
the  week.  Let  each  pupil  arise  and 
express  himself.  It  is  a  good  re- 
view, and  helps  to  fasten  the  things 
learned  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  I 
will  give  a  sample  of  one  of  our 
talks.      It  is  not  imaginary  but  real. 

Time,  3:45  p-  m-,  Friday,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  the  term. 


FAIRLAWN,   O. 

Teacher.  "  How  man 
learned  something  (his  week 
up.  Why,  Willie  and  Susie 
you  learned  something?  (T 
usually  a  few  timid  ones  wh 
much  embarrassed  to  respo 
all  you  can  to  encourage  su 
I  am  glad  to  see  your  hand) 
Willie,  what  have  you  lean 

H'illie.  "I  learned  to  sp 
uals,'  'sugar,'  'sure,'  and 

Teacher.  "I  am  glad  yo 
so  many  words.  Do  you  t 
can  do  as  well  next  week? 
going  to  try,  of  course,  an( 
the  way  to  learn,  you  know, 
what  did  you  learn?" 

Jennie.  "You  told  us  1 
maple  seed  which  had  sproi 
turn  it  with  the  root  up,  and 
down,  and  watch  it.  I  pJai 
as  you  said,  and  the  root  w 
grow  up.  It  curled  over  1 
down  into  the  ground,  and 
came  peeping  up  out  of  the 
from  the  under  side  of  the  s 
acted  as  If  it  knew  it  wa 
side  up. " 

Teacher.  "What  a  prel 
you  learned!  I  wonder  wli 
have  to  tell  us  next  time 
Now,James,what  have  you  1 
James.  "I  learned  thatsi 
crawl  best  after  a  rain  or  he 
and  that  when  winter  comes 
under  old  logs  or  roots  of  t 
throw  out  mucus  around    it 


3  Dot  think  it  possible  that  harm 
ack  of  discipline  can  come  from 
ose  acquafntance  between  teach - 
and  pupils,  if  the  teacher  is  true 

earnest.  A  teacher- should  be 
m-hearted,  just,  sympathetic, 
rteous,  sensible,  and  possess  tact 

discernment.     If  he  can  con- 

bimself,  he  can  control  others, 
matter  bow  well  acquainted  with 
I  they  become. 

lut  to  return  to  my  subject.  My 
;s  have  become  pretty  well  versed 
he  vocabulary  contained  in  the 
;ure,  and  I  must  soon  give  them 
■ks  or  cards  from  which  to  read, 
there  are  a  few  words  I  wish  to 
strate  first.  They  are  as  follows: 
's,  these,  that,  those. 
draw  an  apple,  and  a  hand  with 

finger  resting  upon  the  apple. 
the   side  of  this  picture  I  write 

print 

"this  apple." 

"this  apple." 
lext  draw  two  more  apples  with 
and.  resting  upon  them  and   by 
:ure  write  and  print 

"these  apples." 

"these  apples." 
)raw   another  apple  with  a  hand 
ftting   toward  it,  and   write   and 

"that  apple." 

"that  apple." 
.    group    of    apples    with    hand 
iting  toward  the  group. 

"those  apples." 

"those  apples.*' 
'alk  with  the  class  and  explain 
3bject  lessons  the  use  of  the  four 
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words  above.   Then  weave  them  into  A  ci 

stories,  and  use  them  practically,  A  ci 

If    you    have   not  enough    black-  A  hi 

board  to  use,  procure  manila  |>aper,  A  di 

and  proceed    to  make  a  diacritical  A  b< 

chart,  for  your  class  must  now  use  a  Dril 

book.     They   are  capable  of  taking  quentl 

longer   lessons   than   you   can   give  makes 

them  on   the   board,  and  they  must"  says  " 

have  some  means  by  which  they  can  that   * 

help  themselves.  frighte 

In  connection  with  the  diacritical  By 

chart  I  have  a  pictorial  chart,  which  able  to 

was  suggested  by  something  similar  any  w 

to  it,  and  yet  very  unlike,  which  ap-  readin 

peared  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  my  Givi 

educational  journals.  and  sp 

Draw   the  following  pictures  and  spellin 

by  them  place  the  letters  marked  to  ceed  ti 

represent  the  sounds  which  the  pic-  studiet 

tures  are  designed  to  suggest.  chosen 

An  engine  smokestack.  may  bi 

A  sheep's  head.  would 

A  calf's  head.  grades 

A  baby's  head.  book  a 

K  cross  face,  days;  ) 

,\  crow  which  says  "c-a-w. "  gard  tl 

Glass  of  medicine.  leave  i 

A  pig. 


IS  GEOGRAPHY  A  "DR^ 

Many  pupils  and  many  teachers  prime  i 

will  answer  this  question  in  the  af-  For,  it 

firmative,  and  they  will  answer  with  be  so  t; 

decided  emphasis.     Moreover,  their  pass  it 

answer    will    be    entirely    and    sadly  est.      I 

truthful  in   cases  not  a  few.      But,  shall    c 

when  this  is  so,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  formal 


.;♦ 


Is  Geography  a   ^^Dry^''  Study  / 
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meaning  to  the  pupil,  in  the  com- 
mitting of  pages  of  dry  description 
quite  as  meaningless,  in  the  finding 
of  dots  and  crooked  marks  on  the 
map,  in  the  requiring  of  a  mass  of 
unrelated  and  unconnected  facts, 
happily  forgotten  as  soon  as  recited, 
if  the  imagination  plays  no  part  in 
the  work,  if  the  genuine,  human  ele- 
ment is  ignored,  then  it  would  be  in 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  sound 
action  of  <he  human  mind,  if  the 
study  were  not  drier  **than  the  re- 
mainder biscuit  after  a  voyage." 
And  who  does  not  know  that  this 
description  applies  exactly  to  the 
work  often  done  in  schools  under 
the  pretence  of  studying  geography? 

Now,  the  remedy  must  be  found 
in  the  application  of  sound  peda- 
gogic principles.  The  child  lays 
the  foundation  for  his  geographical 
study  as  for  all  his  other  studies,  in 
his  youthful  experiences  of  the  world 
about  him.  For  his  fundamental 
notions,  he  must  be  referred  to  his 
sense-perceptions  in  the  narrow 
world  in  which  his  life  has  been 
passed. 

Fed  by  conceptions  thus  gathered 
through  sense — sense  exercised  upon 
real  pbjects  and  upon  the  represen- 
tations of  objects  by  pictures,  mod- 
els and  maps — the  imagination  must 
be  kept  active  at  every  step;  other- 
-wrise,  no  real  knowledge  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  which  his  experi- 
ence cannot  reach,  is  possible.  For- 
tunately, al  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
study,  the  child's  imagination  is 
-wonderfully  active;  it  needs  only  to 


be  appealed  to,  to  be  fed,  to  bo 
guided,  in  order  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  needed,  and  to  reach  results 
that  will  awaken  the  deepest  inter- 
est. If  your  geography  work  has 
been  dull  and  dry,  reflect,  ''think  on 

•-W 

these  things,"  find  a  better  way, 
**turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  and  see  if 
you  cannot  find  a  remedy  for  an  evil 
that  has  pained  and  perplexed  your 
pupils  and  has  given  you  **no  end" 
of  trouble  if  you  have  any  desire  to 
be  a  true  teacher. 

But  the  connecting  link  in  geog- 
raphy, the  organizing  principle,  that 
which  will  arouse  interest  in  the 
facts  learned,  and  make  '*the  dry 
bones  live,"  is  man^  his  interests,his 
development,  his  education,  and  his 
pleasure.  This  curious  world  in 
which  his  Creator  has  placed  man, 
is  his  home,  is  his  school-house,  is 
the  instrument  which  he  must 
learn  to  use  in  order  to  grow 
and  prosper,  and  be  happy. 
Apart  from  the  thought  of  man 
the  world  may  be  of  interest, 
in  a  degree,  to  the  geologist,  even  to 
the  chemist,  and  mineralogist,  and 
botanist,  although  to  these  it  loses 
its  highest  significance  and  interest 
if  "humanity  is  left  out  of  the 
account.  But  to  the  geographer  it 
has  no  meaning  whatever;  for  the 
thought  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of 
man,  and  the  theater  of  his  opera- 
tions, is  the  central  thought  of  geog- 
raphy. 

Now,  apply  this  principle  to  all 
that  is  done  with  children  in  the 
way  of  geographical  study  and  teach- 
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ing.  If  facts  regarding  the 
and  surface  of  the  continents  and 
islands;  regarding  waterflow,  and 
the  course  of  rivers;  regarding 
oceans,  bays,  and  ocean  currents; 
regarding  rains  and  snows,  soil  and 
its  productions;  regarding  wild  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  minerals— if  these 
facts  and  others  like  thero  are 
learned,  let  their  connection  with 
roan  and  his  interests  be  ever  kept  in 
view,  and  be  wisely  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pupil.  Lead 
him  to  see  how  these  facts  affect 
man  in  his  industries,  his  commerce, 
his  comforts,  his  development,  and 
his  happiness.  If  this  is  wisely 
done — and  it  can  be  done  in  good 
measure  with  all  children  who  can 
study  the  facts  at  all — there  will 
be  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
charge  them  with  treacherous  inera- 
ories.  But,  of  course,  they  must 
be  expected  to  see  these  relations  as 
children,  not  as  men  of  affairs  or 
philosophers. 

In  this  connection,  comes  in  the 
thought  of  combining  geography 
and  history.  They  should  never  be 
divorced.  There  should  be  some- 
thing of  historical  interest  thrown 
around  the  most  elementary  study  of 
geography;  nor  should  the  geo- 
graphical element  be  forgotten  in 
the  highest  range  of  historical  study. 
.\  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  surface 
features  of  a  country  will  not  only 
do  much  to  explain  historical  events, 
but  it  will  form  a  central  thought 
about  which   to   arrange   historical 


In  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg 
there    are    thirty-seven    principals, 
twelve    of    whom    are    ladies.     Of 
these,  two  ladies  and  one  gentleman 
receive  ?z,ooo,  and  seven  gen' 
and  six  ladies  receive  $i, 800. 
ference  in  salary,  on  account 
for  those  doing  the  same  woi 


ory.      One  ' 
peculiaritiei 

try  around  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk,  ' 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  St.  Law-  j 
rence,  will  be  able  to  give  a  signifi- 
cance and  a  meaning  to  the  military' 
movements  that  have  distinguished 
that  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
days  of  our  early  Indian  wars,  dowa 
through  the  Revolution  and  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England,  even  to  the 
"Fenian  invasion"  of  Canada, 

The  student  of  sacred  history  who 
has  fixed  in  his  mind  the  physical 
features  of  the  neighborhood  of  Eba! 
and  Gerizim,  will  have  a  setting  for 
the  events  that  cluster  about  that 
spot,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  lo 
the  time  of  Christ  and  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  woman  at  the  well.  In 
the  same  way  a  knowledge  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  will  furnish  a 
setting  for  military  and  other  inter- 
esting events,  from  the  time  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  till  the  days  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

Teachers,  "the  fault  is  not  in  our 
stars,"  nor  in  the  subject,  nor  in  the 
children,  but  in  ourselves,  if  geog- 
raphy is  a  dull  and  dry  study. 

E.  C.  H. 

In  Pull.  Sch.  Journal. 


grams,  in  which  every  line  and  let- 
ter is  prescribed  for  daily  use,  like 
the  "Popular  Letter  Writer,"  which 
provides  the  form  and  nature  of  busi- 
ness as  well  as  love-letters? 

Do  teachers  prefer  gathering  their 
own  inspiration  by  imitating  the  sue- 
cessful,  even  though  wonderful, work 
of  another,  to  digging  beneath  the 
surface  and  bringing  up  the  new  ore 
which  lies  awaiting  wealth  for  each 
one? 

Which  is  more  desirable,  to  be 
taught  the  externalities  of  the  daily 
school  practice,  or  to  be  initiated 
into  the  principle  of  the  work, which 
makes  it  possible  for  each  to  make 
and  control  and  shape  every  thought 
and  incident  to  noble  ends? 

What  is  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal work  for  the  teacher  who  feels 
needy  and  hungry  for  more  creative 
ability?  Is  it  reading  pretty  ac- 
counts of  what  may  be  or  what  has 
been  done,  or  is  it  an  assurance  that 
she  can  and  must  study  the  child 
and  his  needs,  and  make  her  meth- 
ods to  fit  those  needs? 

Is  literalism  a  substitute  for  indi- 
vidualism? Why  do  teachers  (if 
they  do)  soon  exhaust  the  inspira- 
tion or  resources  of  their  training? 
How  is  il  that  so  many  earnest 
teachers  lose  faith  in  themselves  and 
depreciate  their  sincerest  efforts? 


nature  of  the  teacher's 
work  compels  growth  and  progress. 
The  aim  of  her  work  is  to  make  the 
child  creative,  as  well  as  honest, 
clean  and  healthy.  In  order  to  do 
this  she  must  herself  be  not  only 
honest  and  neat,  but  creative.  A 
ready-made  program  is  not  gpod 
food  for  this  growth. 

The  school  doctrine  of  individual 
development  refers  to  the  adult  as 
well  as  the  babe  in  swaddling  bands. 
Each  teacher  can  and  must  be 
leader  in  her  realm,  not  only  of  the 
march  and  song,  but  of  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  her  followers. 

Much  help  and  freshness  come  to 
fellow  workers  by  the  comparison 
and  interchange  of  their  practices, 
but  there  is  no  salvation  in  forever 
flitting  from  one  happy  thought  to 
another.  That  workman  who 
honestly  plods  at  his  humble  task, 
however  homely,  is  building  for 
eternity.  In  the  teaching  profession 
there  is  need,  as  in  every  other,  for 
sincere,  honest,  individual  effort, 
rather  than  half-hearted  work,  at 
which  the  workman  has  one  eye  on 
his  own  task,  the  other  one  on  some- 
one else's  doing  for  better  or  worse. 

Every  teacher  is  a  genius  in  pro- 
portion to  her  faith  in  herself. 
Every  teacher  may  become  original 
and  creative  as  soon  as  she  has 
herself  of  the  kernel  of 
She,  like  the  little  child. 
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has  the  power  within,  and  can  put  it 
forth  in  telling  and  successful  work. 
Kach  child  is  a  new  phase  of  the 
■   old   principle    of   childhood. 


workers  of  each   and  every  > 
aspirant.       Knowing    the    pi 


Know  the  principle,  and  then  adjust      and  making  yoi 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


OHIO    INSTITUTES. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,of  the/c«r«d:/ 
of  Education,  has  this  to  say  of 
institute  work  in  Ohio: 

"In  Ohio,  where  the  institutes  are 
quite  a  factor,  the  conditions  are 
peculiar.  There  are  no  county 
superintendents,  and  there  is  no 
state  fund.  Each  county  chooses  a 
committee  by  ballot,  every  holder 
of  a  teacher's  certificate  in  the 
county  being  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
election.  This  committee  has  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  employment  of 
talent,  though  the  institute  itself  at 
its  annual  meeting  decides  by  ballot 
upon  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
funds  are  secured  through  the  fifty 
cent  deposit  required  from  each  ap- 
plicant for  the  teachers'  examina- 
tion. In  one  county  this  fund  already 
amounts  to  Si, 700  more  than  has 
been  drawn  upon  for  the  conduct  of 
institutes.  No  member  of  a  commit- 
tee can  instruct  in  his  own  county. 
Most  of  the  instruction  in  the  State 
is  by  State  talent,  of  which  there  is 
much,  but  more  and  more  the  larger 
counties  are  reaching  out  to  other 
states.  There'is  no  compulsion  re- 
garding attendance,  no  financial 
inducement,    and  no  direct    advan- 


tage except  in  personal  in: 
ment.  From  an  acquaintanc 
the  work   in  Medina,  Stark,  1 

Ashland,  and  Hamilton  coui 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  vqlunte 
ment  has  some  decided  adva 
The  teachers  are  there  bccau: 
wish  to  be.  The  earnest  mi 
of  the  profession  are  in  atten 
They  appreciate  professiona 
and  seek  that  which  inspires  I 
make  the  most  of  ihemsel 
teachers." 

This  is  a  just  estimate.  01 
stitutes  havesomeexcellent  fe 
and  Ohio  teachers  deserve  ago 
of  credit  for  the  spirit  and  ze 
which  the  institutes  are  carri 
especially  for  the  prompt  anc 
attendance  secured  in  most 
counties,  in  view  of  the  fact  t 
attendance  is  entirely  vob 
But  we  believe  the  time  ha 


for  i 
■    of    s 


adv; 


In 


nty  superint 
with  power  to  enforce  attenda 
in  most  states,  the  efficiency 
institute  might  be  much  in< 
by  committing  the  whole  n; 
ment  to  the  county  examiner 
power  to  take  attendance  at 
stitule  into  account  in  granti 
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le  cars  become  insufferably 
and  dusty.  We  were  led  to 
e  that  railway  travelling  was  a 
,  but  did  not  find  it  so,  and 
f  our  party  said,  before  he 
to  America  he  understood 
was  only  one  class — but  he 
that  there  were  two — a  third 
fourth." 

!W  INTEREST  IN    SPELI.INR, 

institute  conductors  in  the 
)f  New  York  have  concluded 
ie  subject  of   spelling  needs 

attention  in  the  common 
s.  To  revive  interest  in  thesub- 
}elling  contests  have  been  made 
ire  of  the  teachers'  institutes. 
lovement  is  thus  described  in 
[ate  Superintendent's  last  re- 
spelling  contest  has  been  ar- 
I  at  each  institute,  and  this 
;  continued  through  the  year 
very  county  has  been  reached. 
teacher  in    attendance  is  re- 

to  take  part.  One  hundred 
.  selected  from  the  current 
apers  of  the  day,  are  pro- 
ed  by  the  conductor,  spelling 
,  are  furnished  by  the  depart- 
and  a   careful    record  is  kept 

number  of  words  misspelled, 
lissioners  are  advised  to  take 
f  all  teachers  who  miss  fifty  or 
words,  in  granting  licenses  to 
These  contests  have  proved 

interesting  and  valuable,  and 
nterest  has  been  excited.  It 
e  certain  that  this  interest  will 
1   through     the    teachers    into 
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their  schools.  After  each  contest  a 
"roil  of  honor"  is  read,  which  con- 
sists of  the  names  of  all  teachers 
who  spell  correctly   ninety  words  or 


TO  WHOM  IT  CONCERNS. 

A  writer  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view hints  at  some  practices  con- 
cerning which  reports  occasionally 
come  to  us  from  some  of  the  back 
counties: 

"I  hope  you  have  not' engaged  for 
less  than  the  previous  teacher  was 
getting.  I  hope  that  you  have  not 
offered  to  take  any  school  that  you 
knew  another  teacher  had  a  claim 
upon,  even  though  it  was  not  signed 
and  sealed.  I  hope  you  have  been 
no  party  to  putting  a  school  up  at 
auction  and  underbidding  any  one 
else.  See  that  your  agreement  is 
signed  and  sealed.  Allow  no  one  to 
dictate  to  you  about  your  boarding 
place,  especially  interested  trustees. 
Arrange,  if  possible,  with  the  trus- 
tees to  make  some  one  look  after 
cleaning  the  school-room  and  mak- 
ing the  fires." 

F.LEMKNTARV  SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary science  in  the  public  schools. 
Some  of  the  recent  summer  schools 
and  educational  congresses  gave  more 
attention  than  usual  to  the  subject, 
'['here  seems  to  be  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  such  in- 
struction and  the  importance  of 
knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of 


those  who  t 
tain  that  eve 
thanno  teaci 

persisted  in  may  lead  to  something 
better.      Once  teachers  begin  to  use 
their   own    eyes    and    ears,    a 
start  has  been  made  and  go 
suits  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  knowledge  of  scientifi 
gained  by  the  pupils,  though  : 
tant,  is  not  the  chief  end  to  b 
in  mind,  but  the  mental  dtsi 
secured  and  the  habits  and 
cultivated.  It  should  be  th 
Slant  aim  to  train  the  pupils 
clearly  and  correctly,  to  thii 
to  express  thought,  and  tc 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  natu.r 

MARKING  KECrTATlONS. 

Dr.  White's  opinion  on  thi 
marking  of  pupils  may  have  a 
appeared  in    the  Monthlv, 
will  bear  repeating: 

"The  daily  marking  of 
should  be  abandoned  in  all 
schools.  It  not  only  limits  th 
dom  and  power  of  a  teacher, 
dissipates  his  energy  and 
precious  time.  No  teacher  ca 
his  whole  strength  to  instr 
and  drill  and  at  the  same  tim 
mate  and  record  the  value 
pupils'  work.  The  two  thin 
incompatible.  The  more  att 
that  is  given  to  marking,  tl 
will  be  given  to  teaching.  Wi 
never  seen  a  "marking  teache 
a  skillful  lesson  in  any  gr£ 
school.  In  a  few  exceptiona 
we  have  seen  a  vigorous   test 
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cise  attended  with  marking  with  lit- 
tle apparent  loss  of  power,  but  there 
are  very  few  teachers  capable  of  such 
double  work,  even  in  test  exercise. 
The  marking  of  pupils  as  they  recite 
kills  true  teaching,  eiipecially  in 
large  classes." 

l-EfT-HANDED    CHILDREN. 

Superintendent  Crooker,  of  New 
York,  makes  this  decision  as  to  the 
treatment  of  left-handed  children.  It 
leaves  little  more  to  be  said.  No 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
common  sense  in  the  teacher. 

"If  a  left-handed  child  can  be 
taught  to  use  its  right  hand  in  writ- 
ing, that  should  be  done.  If  the 
habit  can  be  acquired  it  ought  to  be 
acquired,  and  the  teacher  ought  to 
insist  upon  it.  At.  the  same  time, 
when  a  child  has  always  used  his 
left  hand  and  has  come  to  be  u  or 
14  years  of  age,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
change  the  habit,  and  therefore 
doubtful  whether  the  teacher  should 
insist  upon  it." 

FRESH  FUEL. 

No  useful  method  can  free  the 
teacher  from  the  duly  of  imparting 
information.  We  may  learn  a  use- 
ful lesson  from  the  fireman  at  the 
reverberatory  furnace.  How  care- 
fully he  watches,  as  he  holds  the 
lump  of  coal  in  his  hand,  for  the  hot- 
test point  into  which  he  can  throw 
the  fresh  fuel  I  Every  piece  is 
quickly  assimilated  in  the  glowing 
mass  and   adds   its   own  heat  lo  the 


flame.  So  'the  teacher  should  with 
careful  eye  select  the  right  time  and 
place  for  imparting  information  and 
should  not  throw  it  in  blindly  by 
the  shovelful.  M.  R.  A. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Oood  common  sense  is  the  best 
of  apparatus  yon  can  have  in  your 
school-room.  It  is  handy  to  have 
about  when  you  deal  with  children, 
and  especially  handy  when  you  con- 
front the  whims  of  the  parents.  As 
long  as  you  cannot  purchase  it 
ready-made,  you  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  it.  Give  it 
a  chance  to  grow,  and  keep  it  well 
in  form  by  constant  exercise,  and 
you  will  find  your  stock  improving 
every  day.  Don't  make  any  mis- 
take, but  be  sure  you  have  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  such  as  our  fathers 
and  mothers  had. — Country  Schools. 

A  YEAR  OF  NOTE. 

The  year  1809  is  famous  for  the 
number  of  noted  people  born  in 
it.  Amsng  the  great  children  of  that 
year  are  Gladstone,  Darwin,  Lin- 
coln, Tennyson,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Klizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, EdgarA.Poe,  Jules  Favre,Han- 
nibal  Hamlin,  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Mendelssohn,  the  musician,  Proud- 
hon,  the  French  socialist  and  polit- 
ical writer,  T.  S.  Arthur,  a  popular 
American  writer,  and  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  southern  statesmen. 

teachkr'.s  personality. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is 

often  associated  with  the  oral  lesson 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  flie  thought 
in  the  mind.  In  my  early  days  I 
once  used  the  barbarous  word  "suspi- 
cioned. "  A  dear  old  aunt  came 
bustling  in  from  an  adjoining  room 
exclaiming,  "My  young  collegian, 
don't  you  know  that  suspicion  is  not 
a  verb?"     If  she  had  followed  the 


said,     "Consult     the     Unabridged 

Grammar,  Section  i4i6,Notes  1,13, 
27  and  49,"  but  it  never  could  have 
made  the  indelible  impression  which 
her  own  bright  face  and  musical 
voice  have  left  in  my  mind  and 
heart.  M.  R.  A. 


Q.  416.  —The  principal  elements 
taken  up  by  plants  are  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  bnt 
much  of  the  carbon  is  taken  up  by 
the  leaves.  W.   M. 

Q.  420. — Like  is  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, noun,  adverb  and  verb 
(transitive  and  intransitive),  in  the 
following  sentences  : 

I.  He  is  /(Atfhis  father.  2.  We 
shall  not  see  his  tike  again.  3.  The 
great  man  wept  like  a  child.  4.  He 
likes  his  work.  He  works  or  not  as 
he  likes.  Some  call  like  a  preposi- 
tion in  first  sentence.  "Like  and 
unlike  are  adjectives  when  used  in 
a  comparison  of  things;  .  tbey  are 
adverbs  when  used  in  a  comparison 
^dads."     See   Conklin's  Grammar, 


.age  137- 
Q.    4^3- 


W.    M. 
r  Histon 


s  Popula 

says:  "July  11,  1804,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  met  at 
U'eehawken,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
same  spot  where,  only  a  short  time 
before,  Hamilton's  son  had  been 
killed  in  a  so-called  affairof  honor." 
E.  S.  J. 
Q.  424.  There  has  been  some 
ilispiite  about  the  authorship  of  the 


famous  juvenile  poem  be 
"You'd  Hcarce  expect  one  I 
To  Bpeak  in  public  on  the 
It  has  been  attributed  to 
Everett  among  others,  bu 
not  write  it.  It  was  writte 
vid  Everett,  who  graduated 
mouth,  in  1795,  and  becam 
orous  writer.  When  te; 
New  Hampshire  grammar  s 
composed  it  to  be  spoken 
hibition  of  his  school,  by 
H.  Farrar,  then  a  lad  sev 
old,  and  afterwards  for  m: 
a  teacher  in  Boston.  In  1 
centennial  celebration  in  I 
town,  "Master  Farrar,"  thi 
man,  being  called  out,  a 
began  his  address  by  repe; 
first  two  lines  of  the  poem 
had  recited  at  the  exhibit 
years  before.  He  stated 
had  received  the  poem  in  m 
from  his  teacher. 

Q.  42;.— Profanity  amo 
is  beat  dealt  with,  not  by 
and  punishing  offenders,  b 
getting  among  the  pupils 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the 


the  evil. 

Q.  430.  — In  teaching  subtraction 
it  is  better  to  diminish  the  upper 
term  than  to  increase  the  lower  one, 
because  this  is  what  actually  occurs 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  lead  even  young 
pupils  to  see  this.  When  a  term  in 
the  minuend  is  less  than  the  cor- 
responding term  in  the  subtrahend, 
one  is  taken  from  the  next  higher 
term  of  the  minuend,  making  it  one 
less,  and  it  should  be  so  considered. 
It  is  a  clumsy  device  to  add  one  to 
the  next  higher  term  of  the  subtra- 
hend and  not  capable  of  explanation 
toyoungpupils.  The  other  method  is 
the  true  one  and  it  is  easily  illustra- 
ted by  the  use  of  bundles  of  tooth- 
picks or  match-sticks. 

Q.  431. — Howmany  townships  in 
Ohio  have  school  supervision? 

R.  E.  R. 

I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  the 
□umber  seems  to  be  increasing  stead- 
ily. There  are  more  than  1,300 
townships  in  Ohio,  but  only  a  small 
percent  of  this  number  have  adopted 
any  formal  plan  of  supervision. 
There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  two 
or  more  townships  have  united  in 
employing  a  superintendent,  and  a 
considerably  larger  number  have 
each  a  principal    or   superintendent 


ipervi- 
mintsh 
:  where 
.  R. 
s  bear- 
Eimnot 
able  to  see  how  supervision  would 
have  such   an  effect.      The  natural 
tendency  of  supervision  is  to  raise 
the  standard   of   teachers'  qualifica- 
tions and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
teaching;  it  should  also  tend  toward 
better    remuneration,     rather    than 
otherwise. 

Q-  433' — The  Workman  Law  has 
been  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
teachers  of  this  county,  in  that 
their  salaries  have  been  reduced 
about  zo  percent.  What  would  you 
suggest  as  a  remedy  ? 

Do  you  think  the  evil  can  be  cor- 
rected by  amendment? 

I  have  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  Workman  Law,  for  it  was  hoped 
that  the  very  best  of  results  would 
come  from  this  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  common  school  sys. 
tern  (?)  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
The  law,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  good 
one,  providing  men  of  strong  char- 
acter and  culture  are  placed  on  the 
Board  of  Education;  but  such  men 
are  not  available  in  every  township 
of  the  great  Buckeye  State,  and 
since  this  is  true  we  must  have  a  law 
that  will  protect  the  teachers  from 
gross  injustice  on  the  part  of  boards 
of  education.  R.  E.  Raymond. 

Logan,  Ohio, 
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In  the  iirst  place,  it  may  be  worth  judgment  and  practice  of  our  day. 
while  to  inquire  carefully  to  what  We  do  not  findany  of  the  new  states 
extent  the  reduction  complained  of      copying    after     the     effete     system 


s  due  to  the  Workman  Law.'  I  fear 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  charge 
upon  this  law  some  things  of  which 
it  is  not  guilty.  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  time  of  retrenchment  and 
reduction  in  salaries,  and  teachers 
can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  entirely. 
When  farmers  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat, 
and  for  many  other  farm  products 
in  proportion,  it  need  not  surprise 
any  one  that  they  are  inclined  to 
ask  teachers  to  bear  some  reduction. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Workman 
Law  that  the  "hard  times"  came 
just  when  the  new  plan  was  put  upon 
its  trial.  It  may  need  some  modifi- 
cations and  adjustments,  but  I  believe 
as  firmly  as  I  ever  did  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  main  provisions.  Some 
hoards  of  education  may  not  admin- 
ister it  wisely — they  may  find  in  it 
an  occasion  to  deal  unfairly  with 
their  teachers  in  some  instances;  no 
legislative  body  on  earth  is  wise 
enough  to  frame  a  law  that  would  be 
free  from  all  these  objections. 

Of  course,  teachers  would  fare  bet- 
ter, and  so  would  the  children,  if  all 
members  of  boards  of  education  were 
men  of  "strong  character  and  cul- 
ture," broad-minded  and  large- 
hearted;  but  were  the  old  local  direc- 
tors made  of  finer  stuff?  I  trow  not. 

The  organization  of  the  country 
schools  of  our  State  under  the  pres- 
ent law  is  in  harmony  with    the  best 


hich  Ohio  has  just  succeeded  i 
throwing  off.  The  township  is  the 
unit  of  organization  in  every  one  of 
them;  and  the  older  states  are  all 
headed  in  the  same  direction. 

Our  change  may  work  hardships 
for  a  time  in  some  cases;  but  when 
all  the  machinery  of  the  new  system 
has  been  properly  adjusted  and 
adapted,  it  cannot  but  result  in 
great  gain. 

The  pages  of  the  Monthlv  are 
open  for  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  every  phase  of  the  question.  Let 
us  have  reports  concerning  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  from  all  parts  of  the 
State, — all  in  good  spirit,  of  course. 

Q.  434.— What,  if  anything,  is 
wrong  with  this  sentence  :  "Whom, 
when  they  had  washed,  they  laid 
her  in  an  upper  chamber  ?  " 

W.  M. 

Q-   435-     What  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous qualities  required  in  a  great 
soldier,   and    what  Americans  have 
come  most  nearly  up  to  the  standard? 
E.  G.  K. 

Q.  436. — In  many  games  it  is 
customary  to  say:  "according  to 
Hoyle,"  Who  or  what  is  meant  by 
Hoyle?  K.  G.  K. 

Q.     437.      If  rest  and  regularity 
of    meals    are    so    essential     to    the 
health  of  the  stomach,  why  do  not 
the  brute  creation  obey  this  law? 
E.  G.  Kline, 
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put  it  up  if  damagi 
which  will  take  up  lost  stock  and 
hold  it  until  called  for;  or  which  will 
promptly  tell  a  grocer  if  his  goods 
are  being  stolen;  all  this  should  be 
taught  and  illustrated  in  season  and 
out  of  season.     Thisiscivica   H. 


•  Take  an  Active  Part. 

Keep  up  monthly  meetings  of  your 
county  association.  Put  your  own 
friends  on  the  program.  Get  on 
the  program  yourself.  Leave  time 
for  discussion.  Be  sure  to  attend, 
and  always  have  something  to  say. 
Don't  depend  on  preachers  or  doc- 
tors or  elocutionists  or  musicians  for 
entertainment.  Teaching  is  the 
most  interesting  theme  for  teachers. 
When  teachers'  associations  discuss 
anything  but  teaching,  they  are  weak 
and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. When  a  half  dozen  teach- 
ers or  more  come  together  and  can- 
not discuss  earnestly  and  freely  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  own 
daily  work,  they  are  weak  and  ought 
to  be  ashamed.  Prepare  your  dis- 
cussions from  your  own  work;  don't 
try  to  cram  from  professional  books. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  your  work 
worthy  of  discussion  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  yourwork.  Change 
it  and  put  something  of  interest  in  it, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you 
are  determined  to  have  something 
worth  reporting  to,  and  dis- 
cussing with,  your  comrades  in 
association  assemblies.  This  will  be 
one  good  flowing  from  your  meet- 
ings.       Monthly     meetings    of    the 


teacher 

good  in  this  way  to  the  schools  of 
that  county.  Isolated,  solitary  work 
in  your  school,  as  in  a  hole,  without 
frequent  communion  and  interchange 
of  views  and  experiences,  is  peda- 
gogical burial, — not  burial  alive,  for 
the  teacher  who  works  so  is  not  alive, 
he  is  like  the  Irishman's  turtle, 
"dead  but  not  sinsible  of  it."  Such 
teachers  need  an  association  to  con- 
vict them  of  their  grave-clothes.  It 
is  a  cowardly  fear  that  they  will  be 
found  out  and  exhumed  that  keeps 
such  corpses  from  prowling  around 
associations.  Still  they  should  burst 
their  cerements  and  enjoy  the  resur- 
rection of  a  good  teachers'  meeting. 
H. 


The  New  Laws. 

The    Workman    Law    is   meeting 
with  general  favor  and  will  become 
more  popular  the  longer  it  is  tried. 
In  some  townships  it  will  undoabt- 
edly  level  down,   but  in  a  majority 
it  will  level  up.       The   districts  that 
are    willing    to    pay    teachers    good 
prices,   and  so  have  good   schools, 
must   do    missionary   work   f 
backward    districts    in    their 
ships.     The  Boxwell  Law  will 
this    matter.       The    test    of 
country    school  now  is   the   n 
of  graduates  itcan  prepare.     ' 
ers  should  be  keeping  this  con; 
in  view.  It  will  not  only  be  an 
ration    to    the   teacher  but 
pupils,     to    do     thorough,    d 

The   examiners  should    be 
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inspecting  il.          The  Workman  Law  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils   a  fear  of 

and  the  Boxwell   Law  have  in  them  law  alone,  places  himself  and  pupils 

for  our  country  schools  the  promise  under  a  slavery   like  that  which  en- 

and  potency  of  great  results,  if  the  thralls  the  citizen  who  lives  in  per- 

exarainers,     township      boards    and  petual  fear  of  the  penitentiary.       It 

teachers  but  rise  to  the  height  of  the  is  the  worst    of  all    bondages,    this 

occasion.     We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  yoke  of  law;  its  fruits   are    "hatred. 
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vanance,  emulations,   wrath,  strife,  expei 
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thorough  work  in  classes,   the  most  tryinj 

beautiful  discipline   in  the   school-  its  m. 
room,  are  possible  only  as  the  result  If 

of  tlie   spirit  of  liberty  tinto  which  pract 

every  teacher  in    the  land  is  called.  such 
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This : 

Keep  Sweet.  edge 

A  teacher  who  cannot  keep  him-  only 
self  in  the  feeling  that  his  work  is  some 
enjoyable,  has  our  sympathies — so  roads 
havehispupils.  We  do  not  mean  that  long- 
all  teaching  is  sunshine.  It  is  not  weari 
so.  There  are  dark  and  trying  deal 
times  in  every  school-room.  Nor  sides, 
would  there  be  any  particular  credit  if  he 
in  being  cheerful  and  hopeful  if  Di< 
things  always  went  merrily.  Do  not  Don't 
even  the  publicans  so?  Still  there  which 
are  teachers  determinedly  sombre,  thele 
even  through  the  sunniest  seasons.  have 
They  arc  not  ice  or  they  would  oc-  afterv 
casionally  melt;  they  are  stones,  any  n 
They  may  be  crushed,  but  never  will  ally  r 
flow  into  rippling  happiness.  Such  one  o 
teachers  are  indurated  fossils,  and  succe 
the  sooner  they  are  labeled  and  laid  quite 
away  on  the  shelves  of  some  ped-  ures  i 
agogical  cabinet,  the  better  for  a  cai 
them,  their  profession  and  the  chil-  fer  to 
dren.  over, 

Every  difficulty  is  an  opportunity,  at  firs 

and     the     teacher    should    prize  it  matio 

accordingly.     It  should  be  studied  infori 

with    curiosity,    manipulated     with  succe 
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pell  that  made  them  will- 
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sbe  has  done  in  this  line  of  work  in 
our  State,  but  a  knowledge  that  all 
teachers  should  earnestly  covet  as 
one  of  the  best  gifts. 

The  writer  would  dare  to  disobey 
Dr.  Findley  and  report  his  pure  and 
noble  lectures  on  "The  Government 
of  the  School"  if  she  did  not  know 
that  he  had  the  advantage  over  her 
in  that  he  could,  before  sending  to 
the  printer,  cut  out  of  her  article  all 
that  she  might  eloquently  write. 
Even  that,  however,  would  not  deter 
her  if  she  did  not  know  that  he  had 
promised    a    series   of   articles    on 


school  government  for.  The  Month- 
ly this  year,  which  will  be  much 
better  than  her  imperfect  report. 
The  kindly,  earnest  spirit  of  Dr. 
Findley  made  an  impression  on  our 
Columbus  teachers  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  many  a  young  wo- 
man entered  upon  her  work  with 
higher  resolves  from  hearing  and 
knowing  him;  and  many  another 
teacher  felt  that  she  had  not  reached 
the  highest  ideal  in  this  important 
matter  of  school  government,  and 
determined  that  she  would  hereafter 
strive  for  it  more  bravely. 

One  of  our  teachers  said  before 
Dr.  White  addressed  us:  "We  shall 
hear  something  very  good,  for  he 
never  appears  before  an  audience 
without  something  well  thought  out, 
and  so  well  expressed  as  to  set  his 
valuable  thoughts  clearly  before 
others."  Before  he  left  the  platform 
he  convinced  us  fully  of  the  truth  of 
a  statement  that  he  made  almost  at 
the  introduction  of  his  lecture: 
"The  teacher  has  opportunities  that 
an  angel  might  covet,  and  responsi- 
bilities that  an  angel  might  shrink 
from."  A  synopsis  of  this  lecture 
will  not  do  justice  to  it;  besides,  I 
understand  that  the  substance  of  it 
is  to  be  given  to  us  in  a  book  which 
the  Doctor  will  publish  this  fall.  In 
the  meantime,  some  seedlings  of  the 
thought  may  be  given  which  may 
bear  fruit.  The  supreme  test  of  the 
public  schools  is  their  influence  upon 
character.  We  should  do  great 
things  in  simple  ways.  There  is  no 
greater  good  than  to  touch  closely  a 
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— W.  H.  Wagers  succeeds  S.  D. 
Lisle  at  Killbuck. 

— Miss  Emma  Henderson,  late  of 
Doylestown,  is  now  teaching  at 
Orrville. 

— G.  M.  Morris  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Fairfield  County  Board  of 
Examiners. 

— M.  C.  Heniinger  has  been 
elected  principal  of  schools  at 
Beach  City. 

-Joseph  Rea,  late  of  Antwerp, 
has  taken  a  position  in  the  Canton 
High  School. 

— Henry  G.  Williams,  of  Lynch- 
burg, succeeds  himself  as  school 
examiner  in  Highland  county, 

—The  salary  of  Supt.  Wm.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been 
increased  fron  2z,ooo  to  £2,500- 

^The  school  board  of  Milwaukee 
has  thirty  kindergartens,  with  fifty- 
seven  teachers  and  4,420  children. 

— W.  E.  Bowman,  late  of  Hicks- 
ville,  succeeds  Joseph  Rea  in  the 
superintendency  at  Antwerp,  Paul- 
ding county. 

— C.  S.  Hoskinson,  class  of  '89, 
O.  W.  U.,  is  assistant  principal  of 
the  Zanesville  High  School  and 
teacher  of  Latin,  chemistry  and 
physics. 

— Delta,  Fulton  Co.,  has  a  corps 
of  seven  teachers,  including  the  su- 
perintendent, W.  D.  Pepple.  All 
are  subscribers  to  the  Montmly 
except  two. 
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siotier  Corson  delivered  an  excellent 
address  on  recent  school  legislation 
and  education  in  general. 

—The  Newark  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  ordered  schools  dismissed 
three  days  for  the  County  Fair, 
giving  many  of  the  teachers  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 

— C.  J.  Hill,  late  of  the  Akron 
High  School,  has  made  a  good  be- 
ginning in  the  superintendency  at 
Kast  Palestine.  He  has  a  corps  of 
eight  good  teachers,  and  needs 
three  or  four  more.  The  schools 
are  full  to  overflowing. 

— The  Lake  county  institute  was 
held  at  Madison  the  week  beginning 
.August  21.  Supts.  K.  H.  Klnnison 
and  John  E.  Morris  were  the  in- 
structors. Enrollment,  86 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  50.  A  good  spirit 
prevailed.  A  resolution  strongly 
endorsing  township  supervision  was 
adopted.  Officers  elected  :  Pres., 
J.  R.  Adams;  Sec,  Margaret  Cole  ; 
Ex.  Com.,  T.  E.  Alvord,  H.  N. 
Kimball,  J.  C.  Barney. 

— Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  of 
Barnesville,  starts  the  new  year  with 
encouraging  prospects.  Two  addi- 
tional teachers  have  been  employed, 
because  of  growth  in  population.  A 
new  high  school  building  is  talked 
of.  The  Warren  Township  Board 
of  Education  is  making  overtures  to 
the  Barnesville  Board  for  a  part  of 
Mr.  Van  Clcve's  time  as  township 
superintendent.  The  leaven  of 
supervision  is   working  in  Belmont. 


— W.  H.  Pendergast  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction for  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
to  succeed  Supt.  Kiehle,  Superin- 
tendent Pendergast  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  Minnesota  for 
thirty- five  years. 

—Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Mid- 
dleport,  will  be  his  own  successor  on 
the  Meigs  county  board  of  examin- 
ers for  the  next  three  years.  He 
writes  that  the  schools  of  Middleport 
have  made  a  good  start  this  year. 
There  is  no  shortening  of  time  nor 
reduction  of  salaries  on  account  of 
"hard  times."  Separate  colored 
schools  are  still  maintained. 

—The  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  Zanesville,  Friday  and 
Saturday  after  Thanksgiving.  Prom- 
inent educators  of  the  State  have 
promised  to  go  on  the  program, 
which  will  be  mailed  Oct.  i.  Ex. 
Com.,  W.  D.  Lash,  Zanesville;  E. 
E.,  Smock,  Cumberland;  M.  R. 
Andrews,  Marietta;  Sec,  C.  S. 
Hoskinson,  Zanesville. 

— The  39lh  annual  session  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  Collinwood,  Aug.  21-15. 
The  instructors  were,  Supt,  Vance, 
of  Urbana;  Supt  Parker,  of  Elyria. 
and  Prof.  Luse,  of  Columbus.  The 
meeting  was  an  -interesting  and 
profitable  one.  Officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 
Pres.,  F.  P.  Shumakcr;  Vice  Prtt., 
Mollie  A.    Fool;  Secy.,    F.    A   Cos- 
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everyway  enjoyable."  Dr.  White 
is  already  engaged  to  lecture  eight 
weeks  in  the  suoimer  schools  next 
year,  —two  weeks  in  Virginia, 
(Peabody);  three  weeks  at  Glens 
■Falls  (National),  and  three  weeks  at 
Sail  Lake  City.  He  receives  the 
highest  compensation  paid  any  of 
the  summer  school  lecturers,  and 
earns  his  money. 

—Prof.  G.  P.  Coler,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  conducted  a  two 
weeks'  institute  session  in  Athens 
county  this  year,  and  a  one  week 
session  at  Toledo,  Lucas  county. 
This  is  the  sixth  year  he  has  been 
employed  in  Athens  county  and  the 
third  in  Lucas  county.  A  Toledo 
paper  says  :  "  Mr.  Coler  is  the 
same  genial  professor  that  he  was 
last  year  and  the  year  before  when 
he  taught  the  teachers  here.  He  is 
a  great  favorite  and  the  teachers  in- 
sist that  he  be  sent  here  every 
year." 

— The  institute  for  Auglaize 
county  was  held  at  Wapakoneta  for 
two  weeks,  beginning  Aug.  21,  with 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Supts.  MacKinnon,  Williamson 
andSimkinsas  instructors,  and  Prof. 
Gantvoort  in  charge  of  the  music. 
Enrollment,  12S;  average  daily 
attendance,  95.  Many  citizens  also 
attended.  Next  year's  institute  will 
be  held  at  Wapakoneta,  with  Mon- 
day of  the  second  week  as  Directors' 
Day,  It  was  decided  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  school  work  should  be 
made  at  the  county  fair.  Officers 
elected:       Pres.,    D.    W.     Randall: 


Vice  _     _._,.    ^,    

derjohann,  F.  Rigdon;  Sec,  Jda  G. 
Doute;  Treas.,  Clara  B.  Croft;  Ex. 
Com.,  J,  D.  Simkins,  Asa  Martin, 
C.  W.  Williamson. 

Ida  G.  Doute,  Sec. 

— ^The  Springfield  Republican 
(Mo.)  is  a  good-looking,  eight-page 
newspaper  which  carries  at  its  head 
the  name  of  W.  R.  Comings  as 
editor  and  proprietor.  We  are  at  a 
loss  whether  to  say  Superintendent 
Comings  or  Editor  Comings,  for  we 
had  supposed  Mr.  Coinings  was 
still  the  superintendent  of  the  Iron 
ton  schools. 

— A  two-weeks  session  of  the 
Muskingum  county  institute  was 
held  at  Zanesville,  beginning  Aug. 
II.  It  was  the  first  two-weeks  ses- 
sion held  in  the  county,  and  it  was 
very  successfuL  More  than  300 
teachers  attended.  They  were  di- 
vided into  four  sections  and  the  in- 
structors passed  from  room  to  room. 
The  Zanesville  Board  required  the 
city  teachers  to  attend  the  entire 
two  weeks.  A  declamation  contest 
open  to  all  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  county  was  a  successful  feature. 
More  than  ^25°  *3s  realized  from 
memberships  and  entertainments, 
enabling  the  committee  to  pay  off  » 
debt  and  come  out  with  a  surplus. 
The  instructors  were  Supts.  J.  P- 
Sharkey,  of  Eaton,  and  W.  D. 
Lash,  of  Zanesville,  Prin.  F.  R. 
Dyer,  of  Wichita,  Kan..  Dr.  C.  M. 
Rambo,  of  Zanesville,  and  W,  H. 
Weaver,  of  Zanesville. 


1  the  near  future.       The  principals      Butler,     Pa.,    one  by  Dr.    O.    Cone 
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watched  his  work  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  do  not  know  any  one 
else  who  seems  to  be  so  successfully 
solving  the  problem  of  drawing  in 
the     public     schools.      To  use  his 
own  figure,  he  has  cracked  the  shell 
of  the  cocoa-nut  and  is  getting  the 


milk. 
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the  Cleveland  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing Company,  he  shows  how  to  teach 
drawing  in  such  a  simple  and  yet 
philosophical  way  that  the  teachei 
who  makes  reasonable  preparatioi 
for  each  lesson,  and  goes  conscien 
tiously  about  the  work  will  surprist 
himself  by  the  results.  Everj 
teacher  at  all  interested  in  the  sub' 
ject  of  drawing  should  have  Mr, 
Abom's  Manual.  An  advertisemeni 
of  this  book  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

— Apperception  is  comparatively  a 
new  term  In  psychology,  and  a  good 
many  teachers  are  in  an  inquiring 
state  of  mind  concerning  it.  A 
book  that  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
all  such  is  Dr.  Karl  Lange's  Apper- 
ception, a  Monograph  oh  Psychohg} 
and  Pedagogy,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  (Price, 
li.oo.)  It  has  been  translated  from 
the  German,  by  President  De 
Garmo,  Mrs.  Hailmann,  and  a  dozen 
other  American  pedagogs.  The 
doctrine  of  apperception  is  unfolded 
psychologically  and  practically  ap- 
plied to  pedagogy,  as  involving  the 
weightiest  principles  of  teaching. 
The  author's  claim  is  that  all  learn- 
ing is,  in  the  main,  an  apperception, 
and  hence  that  the  teacher's  wort 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  to  provii 
for  easy  and  thorough  apperceptioi 
The  book  merits,  and  will  undoub 
edly  receive,  the  attention  of  a  ve 
large   number  of  students  of  ped 
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tions in  the  government  of  the 
school.  The  teacher  is  not  an  ab- 
solute nionarch.  His  power  is  lim- 
ited and  conditioned  by  the  statute 
and  the  conrts,  by  the  "rules  and 
regulations"  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,and  by  parental  prerogatives. 
And  this  is  well;  for  there  is  always 
a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  the 
abuse  of  power.  The  charge  of 
mismanagement  and  abuse  lies 
against  every  human  agency  for  the 
exercise  of  control  among  men.  The 
s  ite,  the  family  and  the  school 
n  ist  all  plead  guilty.  All  have  con- 
t  buted  to  the  sum  of  human  mis- 
e  '  by  the  unwise  and  unskilful 
e  ercise  of  authority.  Undoubt- 
e  ly,  fanoily  government  is' most  at 
f     't,  and  its  evii  consequences  are 


most  widely  spread  and  most  bane- 
ful. There  may  be  some  comfort 
to  teachers  in  the  reflection  that 
they  are  not  the  greatest  sinners. 

It  behooves  the  teacher  to  know 
well  the  limits  and  bounds  of  his  pre- 
rogative. In  the  first  place,he  should 
familiari/e  himself  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  which 
have  any  bearing  upon  him  or  his 
work.  In  this,  most  teachers  are 
very  negligent.  Probably  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio  has- 
ever  read  the  Ohio  School  Law, 
Every  one  should  have  a  copy  and 
should  at  least  be  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  it  to  refer  to  it  readily  on 
any  question  of  law  which  may 
arise  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  should  also  be  a  doer  of  the  law, 
showing  himself  in   all   things  law- 
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abiding;  for  how  shall  one  train  his 
pupils  to  obedience  who  is  himself 
disobedient? 

The  teacher  is  subordinate  in  au- 
thority to  the  board  of  education 
that  employs  him.  The  authorita- 
tive control  and  direction  of  the 
school  is  vested  by  the  statute  in  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  teacher 
derives  his  authority  partly  from  the 
board  and  partly  from  the  unwritten 
law  of  custom  and  common  sense. 
It  sometimes  seems  strange  that 
there  is  in  the  statute  so  little  direct 
recognition  of  the  teacher's  author- 
ity. His  right  to  be  obeyed  and  to 
enforce  obedience  are  everywhere 
assumed  rather  than  expressly  de- 
clared. As  to  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  board  and  the 
teaclier,  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity of  practice.  I  have  known 
some  country  schools  in  which  the 
teacher  was  almost  supreme  dicta- 
tor, making  and  enforcing  his  own 
rules  and  regulations,  even  to  the 
extent  of  adopting  text-books,  the 
board  doing  little  besides  putting 
the  teacher  in  charge  and  signing 
the  papers  necessary  to  draw  his  pay 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  city 
boards  that  went  to  the  o|)posite  ex- 
treme of  meddlesome  interference 
with  the  internal  management  and 
instruction  of  the  school.  It  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  secure  comi>etenI  and  f.iitli- 
ful  teachers  and  give  tl)em  liberty. 
Many  a  worthy  and  etiicient  teacher 
l>^i,  left  the  work  in  disgusi  becati-ie 


of  the 

school  directors.  Superintendents 
of  city  schools  are  most  frequently 
the  victims  of  this  kind  of  interfer- 
ence. None  but  superintendents 
themselves  know  how  hard  a  thing 
it  sometimes  is  for  one  in  such  a 
position  to  do  his  whole  duty 
toward  teachers  and  pupils,  and  at 
the  same  time  "get  along"  with  t 
meddlesome  board,  or  even  with 
one  officious  member.  I  am  free 
to  say  that  this,  more  than  any- 
thing else,-  led  me  to  seek  relief  from 
the  position  of  superintendent,  when 
I  would  otherwise  have  been  glad  to 
continue  the  work.  The  outside 
world  will  never  know  how  many 
school  superintendents  have  quielly 
retired  or  have  been  retired  because 
of  too  much  manhood  to  submit  lo 
the  dictation  of  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance; nor  will  it  ever  be  known 
how  many  others  meekly  submit  tor 
the  sake  of  holding  thetr  positions 
in  peace.  .-Vli  honor  to  such  super- 
intendents as  Drs.  V..  E.  While, 
Andrew  J.  RickofP,  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
and  Robert  W.  Stevenson,  for  their 
example  of  courage  and  manly  in- 
dependence. 

Of  course,there  isalegitimateaod 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  boards  of  education  by 
the  statute, to  which  superintendents 
and  teachers  should  render  all  due 
respect  and  obedience. 

Limitations  of  school  aulhoriiy 
having  virtually  the  force  of  law  are 
set  forth  in  various  court  decisicni 
which  have  been  rendered  from  time 
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5-  The  power  of  suspension  and 
expulsion  is  carefiiU)'  guarded  by 
statute  in  Ohio.  The  teacher's 
power  is  limited  to  temporary  sus- 
pension, for  such  time  only  as  may 
be  necessary  to  convene  the  board 
of  education.  A  pupil  can  be  ex- 
pelled only  by  a  two-thirds  vole  of  the 
board,  after  the  parent  or  guardian 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard.  Neither  suspension  nor  ex- 
pulsioD  can  extend  beyond  the 
school  term  in  which  it  occurs. 

6.  The  parent  and  the  teacher 
have  concurrent  authority  over  the 
pupil  on  the  way  to  and  from  school, 
Ibe  teacher's  authority  extending 
more  particularly  to  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  well-being  of  the  school. 
After  the  pupil  reaches  his  home, 
the  parent's  authority  is  fully  re- 
sumed and  the  teacher's  ceases. 

7-  The  question  of  the  parent's 
right  to  select  the  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued by  his  child  has  given  rise  to 
tof 


diverse  decisions, 

but  the  weight 

the  more  recent  j 

luthority  denies 

the    parent     the 

right      to     ma 

such      selection. 

All     the    coui 

concede       the 

right        of         t 

the 

board  of  education  to  jirescribe 
a  course  of  study  for  the  schools 
under  its  management;  but  the  par- 
ent's claim  to  some  liberty  of  choice 
among  the  prescribed  studies  is  not 
wholly  unreasonable,  especially 
when  it  works  no  interference  with 
other  rights  or  interests.  There  is 
.room  here  for  the  play  of  common 
sense  and  good  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.       While  he  should  not 
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about  the  mistake  frequently  made, 
especially  by  young  teachers,  of 
leaning  unduly  upon  the  superin- 
tendent or  some  other  superior  i 
thority  in  the  control  of  his  pupi 
77/«  teacher  must  govern  his  school 
himself.  He  cannot  do  it  by  proxy. 
Nobody  else  can  do  it  for  him.  A 
board  of  education  can  uphold  and 
j  encourage  its  teachers  by  sustaining 
them,  even  though  they  make  some 
mistakes,  and  the  superintendent 
can  do  the  same,  while  he  advises 
and  prompts  from  behind  the  scenes; 
but  whenever  either  board  or  super- 
intendent finds  it  necessary  to  come 
between  the  teacher  and  the  school, 
and  take  the  reins  of  government, 
there  is  little  hope  of  the  teacher's 
success  in  governing.  Injudicious 
help  from  the  superintendent  tends 
to  hasten  the  teacher's  failure.  It 
is  not  a  good  sign  for  a  teacher  to 
send  up  many  cases  of  discipline  to 
any  higher  authority.  This  s< 
times  becomes  a  matter  of  some 
icacy  for  the  superintendent, 
much  as  teachers  are  liable  to  mis- 
judge his  motives  when  he  disc 
ages  the  referring  of  many  cases  of 
discipline  to  him.  It  is  not  for  the 
superintendent's  sake,  but  the  teach- 
er's, that  I  emphasize  the  matter  here. 
A  firm  determination  to  be  mas- 
■  is  a  desirable  state  of  mind  in 
ung  teachers.  I  have  felt  called 
■on  a  good  many  times  to  say  to 
ung  people  about  to  begin  the 
•rk  of  teaching,  "Govern  your 
tofs!     Control  your  pupils  by  the 


■.,£,'•—'  •"■"  best  mea 
resources;  but  Contr 
2.  The  teacher  si, 
regard  for  parental  ai 
is  almost  a  corollar; 
proposition.  He  s 
concede  to  parents  i 
as  much  as  he  claims 
his  own,  and  he  sho 
member  that  the  p 
pupils  have  a  highei 
interest  in  them  than, 
second  proposition  n 
bearing  upon  the  prat 
ing  pupils  after  the 
school  hours.  Is  it  in 
proper  regard  for  pa 
lives  to  detain  pupil 
recess  beyond  the  hon 
thus  interfering  witl; 
the  family?  Or  to  de 
the  close  of  the  afte 
when  parents  may  h 
appointments  for  the 
quire  their  help  at 
lines  may  recall  t 
read  them  the  practic 
in  days  gone  by,  in  i 
particulars.  But  no  i 
times  we  grow  wisei 
older.  I  leave  the  f 
tions  to  be  answered  1 
for  himself.  Of  oni 
sure:  it  is  not  in  har 
proposition  now  under  considera- 
tion for  a  teacher  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully or  disparagingly  of  a  pu- 
pil's parents  in  the  hearing  of  the 
pupil.  There  is  sometimes  a  strong 
temptation  to  transgress  here.  When 
a  rude  and   insolent  boy  comes  with 
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"my  father  says ,"  how  natural 

the  reply,  "your  father  isn't  running 
this  school!"  but  all  such  replies 
would  better  remain  unspoken,  A 
teacher  should  studiously  avoid 
whatever  might  tend  to  lower  his 
pupils'  respect  and  esteem  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  As  a  rule, the 
teacher  is  liable  to  suffer  most  in 
this  regard. 

When  teachers  themselves  become 
parents,  they  sometimes  see  a  good 
many  of  these  things  with  different 
eyes  from  those  Ihey  formerly  used; 
and  still  more  when  they  become 
grandparents. 


evfry  pupil  should  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  teacher  in  all  his  plans  and 
methods.  Sometimes  the  good  of 
pupils  is  in  u  measure  sacrificed  to 
appearances,  or  to  a  false  notion  of 
nice  order.  The  great  question 
with  the  teacher  should  ever  be, not, 
how  will  this  look?  or  what  would 
visitors  say?  but  what  will  be  best 
in  the  long  run  for  these  young 
lives?  Somelimesmuch  good  is  sac- 
rificed lo  a  mere  whim  or  caprice  of 
the  teacher,  or  to  his  ease  and  con- 
venience. He  that  would  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it. 

(Continued.^ 
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Wben  Dr.  B,  A.  Hinsdale  was  In  Lonilon  more 
tbaii  a  fear  ago,  utter  some  montbR  gpfnlon  ibe 
CoiielriBTit.  be  was  mn  by  nn  liiiervieHer  orthB 
Cliritllan  CoTTimomneaUh  (Londoril,  Tbal  paper 
BlterwardB  publlnbcJ  wbHt  Dr.  Hlnsrlule  had  to 


After  spending  a  few  days  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  I  passed  into 
Switzerland,  spending  a  moiilh  or 
more  in  that  country.  I  then  went 
to  Italy,  where  I  remained,  princi- 
pally at  Rome,  two  months.  After- 
wards I  spent  about  three  months  in 
Germany,  mainly  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  a  few  weeks  in  Paris,  and 
arrived  in  London  about  the  middle 
of  April,  where  I   have  since  been. 

My  purpose  has  been  to  famil- 
iarize myself  more  thoroughly  with 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  and 
questions  and  problems  of  the  sev- 
eral peoples  where  I  have  sojourned. 


On  the  whole,  while  by  no  means 
without  interest  in  historical  mat- 
ters, I  have  been  most  occupied  by 
what  may  be  called  the  flesh-and-  | 
blood  questions  of  the  lime,  and 
specially  by  what  pertains  to 
schools  and  teaching. 

First  of  all,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  Switzerland.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Swiss  have  and  have  long  had 
an  excellent   system   of   education. 
On  the  French  and  German  sides  ol       | 
the  country  the  people  rank  high  in 
respect  to  popular  education,  while 
the  secondary  schools,  the  univ' 
ties,  and  the  technical  schools 
also   excellent.     I  was  particul 
interested  in  one  question — thai 
a   special   reason    can  no  doub' 
better  studied  in  Switzerland  thi 
any    other    country    in    the    w 
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man,  some  extent  in  certain  cities  of  the 

ilian,  United    States,  and    Itecause    I    ob- 

0,000  serve    that    French    has    a)so    been 

egen-  introduced  in   a  certain   number  of 

Ger-  the  'Board  Schools  of  I.ODdon.      For 

Ian-  one,  I  have  been   inclined   to  doubt 

1  any  the  wisdom  of  the  policy, 

jcs  in  I  was  more  interested  in  the  sttidy 

e   all  of  education  in  Italy  than   in  any 


■ad  in 

other  country  thai 

t  I  have  visited. 

e  the 

The  efforts  that  hi 

ave  been  made  to 

ill  be 

establish  a  system  1 

of  popular  educa- 

■    the 

lion   engaged   my 

attention    more 

nlry. 

than    anything, elsi 

t.     .At   the    time 

from 

when  the  unificatio 

not  Italy  was  ac- 

busi- 

complished,  the  co 

untry  as  a  whole 

al  at- 

was   miserably   edt 

icated.     In  some 

ction 

parts  of  the  Penins 

ula  not  more  than 

rench 

10  or  15  percent  ol 

■  the  women  con- 

;  lan- 

tracting    marriage 

could   sign    their 

1  the 

marriage    papers, 

while,    taking    it 

The 

altogether,  only  a 

minority  of  both 

refer 

men  and    women    ■ 

could    read    and 

shall 

write    at    the   time 

of  entering    the 

n  the 

marriage  relation. 

A  system  of  pop- 

inton 

ular  instruction  ha< 

1  been  developed 

and  extended  over  the  country. 
Ncrmat  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  have  been  established,  sec- 
ondary schools  have  been  multi- 
plied, technical  scliools  of  various 
kinds  have  been  emphasized,  while 
the  Government  has  appropriated 
the  revenues  and  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  universities  but  four, 
and  those  are  sniail  ones.  Here  in 
London  I  have  read  in  an  educa- 
tional journil  a  very  severe  criticism 
on  the  school  system  and  education 
of    Italv.        The  writer's    principal 
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imitation    of    the    German    system;  also 

Italian  teachers  lack  originality  and  such 

life;     teachers    and    professors    are  real 

miserably    paid;  while  there  is    far  prof 

too  much  mere  pretension  and  make-  foun 

believe  to   secure  good  educational  estin 

results  either   in  the   intellectual  or  well 

in   the   moral   sphere.      No    doubt  entif 

there  is  some  truth  in  these  strict-  from 

ures — how  much  I  cannot  undertake  fessi 

'    to  say;  but  the  writer  omitted  cer-  Miss 

tain    facts    that    are    essential   to    a  ing  i 

just   view    of    the    situation.      As    I  servi 

have  said,  a  system,  of  elementary  ploy 

schools    has  been  spread  over    the  that 

Peninsula.        This    system    is    con-  scho 

trolled    and    directed  from    the  na-  put  I 

tional    capital.      A    vigorous    effort  than 

has  been  made  to  reduce  the  appall-  occu 

ing  illiteracy  of  the  Italian  people,  coun 

and  with  such  success  that  illiterate  is  ni 

adults   have   been   reduced  about   i  lira 

percent  a  year  for   some  time   past.  tion. 

The   Italian  educational  statistics —  cate< 

which  are  quite  complete  and  satis-  of  t 

factory,  by  the  way — show  that  on  somi 

the  whole  a  gain   of  20  percent  has  reasi 

been  made.     The    kingdom  is  now  by  I 

expending   about    100,000,000   lira,  to  se 

or  ;^4,ooo,ooo  a  year  on  education.  thy 

I  found    in    the  City  of    Rome  142  and 

schools  of  various  kinds,  not  reach-  catei 
ing  up  in  the  secondary  department,  Ti 

and  624  classes  with   26,000  pupils  feati 

enrolled.     This  I   thought  very  sat-  the  1 

isfactory  when  I  considered  that  the  the  1 

public    schools    of    Rome    only    go  utilil 

back  to  the  year   1 870-1,  when  the  func 

total  enrollment  was  only  6,300.    In  in    s 

Rome,  and  also  in  other  cities, much  cour 

stress  is   laid  on  teaching  boys,  and  ism, 


ligii 


ites  generally.     The   question  is  Church,  and    of    con 

i:     How  are  we  lo  reconcile  the  pitched  on  the  same  \ 

igious    status    of    Germany    with  not  quite  possible  to  mai-t  i. 

1  an  unusual  emphasizing  of  re-  instruction    in    the    public 
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alive  and  useful  by  using  the  Bible 
in  a  wise  way,  instead  of  teaching 
religion  in  a  perfunctory  manner? 

In  Germany  some  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  Protestant,  some  Catholic, 
some  Jewish,  As  far  as  possible, 
the  instniction  is  what  is  called 
"Confessional,"  the  rule  being  that 
the  religion  of  the  father  determines 
the  religion  of  the  child.  As  to  the 
value  of  religious  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  I  have  only  this  to 
say:  Such  instruction  is  in  my  opin- 
ion of  very  little  value.provided  the 
subject  is  taught  as  grammar  or 
geography  is  taught;  undoubtedly, 
the  right  kind  of  teacher  can  accom- 
plish great  good  in  such  schools  by 
teaching  the  common  truths  of  re- 
ligion in  the  right  way.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  said:  Just  as  preach- 
ing, to  be  really  efficacious,  calls  for 
high  qualities  in  the  preacher,  so 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  to 
be  valuable,  calls  for  similar  quali- 
ties in  the  teacher. 

The  educational  system  of  France 
is  very  complete,  very  thoroughly 
organiiced,  and  very  efficient.  All 
in  all,  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  has  made  more  educational 
progress,  if  indeed,  £.ny  other  has 
made  so  much  progress,  as  France  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  educational  system  of  Eng- 
land is  not  easy  to  characterize. 
Some  Knglishmen  deny  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  system.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  how  that  may  be, 
except  that  the  national  character 
nowhere  reveals    itself  more  unmis- 


takably 
schools, 
and   edu' 

fer,  for  instance,  to  the  present 
adjustment  of  the  Board  schools  and 
of  the  Voluntary  schools  as  illus- 
trating the  general  proposition  that 
things  grow  up  in  England,  and  are 
never  organized  according  to  cer- 
tain controlling  ideas,  as  they  are  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany, and  to  some 
extent,  the  United  States.  Histori- 
cally, the  subject  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  although  as  respects  organ- 
ization I  do  not  think  England  has 
many  valuable  lessons  to  teach  the 
world. 

My  information  is  not  sufficiently 
definite,  or  at  all  events  not  suffi- 
ciently personal,  to  enable  me  to  in- 
stitute a  close  comparison  between 
the  common  school  e<kication  of 
England  and  that  of  the  Uaited 
States.  It  would  certainly  be  strange 
if  in  the  best  educated  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  popular  education  on  the 
whole  were  not  further  advanced 
than  it  is  in  England,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  school  systems  of 
those  States  are  old  while  the  school 
system  of  Eugland  is  quite  recent. 
F^ngland  has  certainly  made  very  ex- 
traordinary progress  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Forsler  Act  in  1870.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  oi""'" 
educational  body  within  the  s; 
period  of  time,  or  double  the  ti 
ever  did  the  amount  of  work  t 
the  London  School  Board  has  d 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

As    to   methods    of   teaching. 
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fundamental  question  in  teaching  re- 
lates to  the  ccnibination  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  personal  observation  of 
the  pupil,  the  direct  assistance  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  use  of  the 
text-book.  No  one  of  these  ele- 
ments can  be  excluded  from  a  sound 
educational  method.  Th'e  tendency 
is  at  different  times  and  places  to 
exaggerate  some  one  of  them  to  the 
partial,  or  total,  exclusion  of  one  or 
both  of  the  others.  Formerly  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  teacher  left  the 
pupil  mainly  to  his  book,  assigning 
him  lessons  and  listening  to  his  reci- 
tations. In  recent,  years  the  oral 
method  of  instruction  has  been  very 
greatly  developed,  owing,  I  suppose, 


largely  to  the  influence  of  German 
education  on  our  country.  While 
this  movement  was  greatly  needed, 
there  is  still  some  reason  to  think 
that  we  may  go  too  far  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  aim  of  a  teacher  I  hold 
to  be  to  enable  his  pupil  to  use 
books  as  instruments  of  discipline, 
sources  of  information,  means  of 
culture,  in  the  widest  and  fullest 
sense;  and  that  end  cannot  be 
reached  unless  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil  give  due  attention  to  the 
printed  page.  I  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion that  in  the  schools  of  Germany, 
as  in  many  schools  in  the  United 
States,  the  teacher  talks  too  much, 
and  the  pupil  studies  too  little.  How 
it  is  in  France  and  in  England,  I  am 
not  so  well  able  to  say. 


OHIO'S  LITERARY  FUTURE. 


BY    FRANK    BARRETT. 


Historians  tell  us  that,  at  the 
dawn  of  history,  our  Aryan  ances- 
tors were  migrating  in  great  numbers 
into  Southern  and  Western  Asia; 
and  that  a  part  of  the  western  divi- 
sion passed  through  Asia  Minor  into 
Europe  somewhere  in  the  regions  of 
the  Hellespont. 

Then,  as  now,  the  leading  incen* 
ves  to  migration  were  crowded  pop- 
'ation,  oppression,  and  love  of  ad- 

nture.       Those  migrating  on  ac- 

unt  of  the  density  of  population 
re  of  the  number  who  had  minds 

nugh  to  be  convinced  that  they 


could  better  their  condition  with 
more  room,  and  energy  enough  to 
execute  their  convictions.  Those 
migrating  on  account  of  oppression 
at  home,  had  minds  to  see  and 
hearts  to  feel  its  cruelty;  and  were 
too  brave  and  spirited  to  endure  it. 
Those  migrating  for  love  of  adven- 
ture had  minds  to  compass  bound- 
aries beyond  their  little  realms,  and 
were  invariably  of  a  bold  and  vigor- 
ous nature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  those  early 
emigrants,  in  order  to  pass  from 
Asia   into    Europe    by    way    of   the 
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Hellespont,  were  forced  to  converge 
in  Asia  Minor.  This  brought  to- 
gether widely  separated  and  non- 
related  parties,  composed  chieffy  of 
Ihe  bold,  intellectual,  and  liberty- 
loving  element  of  their  fellow  kins- 
men; and  from  the  intermingling  of 
the  blood  of  this  element,  in  the 
eetticments  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Graeco-Italian  Peninsulas,  there 
sprang  a  race  of  intellectual  giants 
that  dominated  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  time,  migrations 
continued  westward,  diverging  from 
this  point,  and  spreading  over 
Northern  Africa  and  Central 
Europe,  and  again  converging 
in  Western  Europe  in  the  re- 
gions of  Britain  and  Gaul.  And  for 
like  reasons  have  sprung  the  colos- 
sal intellects  of  England  and  her. 
southeastern  borderlands. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  migrations  continued  west- 
ward, diverging  and  spreading  over 
the  eastern  coast  of  America;  and 
immigrants  from  the  last  point  of 
convergence  settled  mainly  between 
Acadia  and  Florida.  After  the  War 
of  Independence,  England  held  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  United 
Colonies  as  far  down  as  the  Ohio 
Valley.  This,  together  with  the 
trend  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, made  this  valley  the  nearest 
fertile  region  westward  belonging  to 
the  Colonies,  except  in  the  extreme 
south;  and  after  it  was  ceded  to  the 
general  government,  with  its  wise 
provisions  for  legislation,  migrations 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas  poured 


into  it.  And  as  the  present  State  of 
Ohio  happens  to  include  the  imme- 
diate point  of  convergence,  "Her 
woods  are  full  of  such  men  as  Gar- 
field," and  she  is  "The  mother  of 
presidents." 

The  beginning  of  a  nation's  ca- 
reer is  usually  attended  with  more 
or  less  warfare-  This  not  only 
draws  out  its  military  talent,  but 
also  draws  its  talent  into  military 
service;  for  while  the  public  mind  is 
engrossed  with  the  subject,  there  is 
little  chance  for  a  hearing  in  a'ny 
other  field.  After  the  war  period, 
comes  the  question  of  how  to  man- 
age the  state;  and  with  this  subject 
on  the  public  mind,  its  talent  is 
drawn  into  the  political  arena  and 
the  field  of  statesmanship.  After 
the  state  is  running  in  comparative 
quiet,  there  arises  a  demand  for 
learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and  its 
talent  drawn  into  these  fields  brings 
its  literary  heroes  into  view. 

The  earlier  wars  of  Greece  culrol- 
nated    in    her    memorable  struggles 
against  the  Persian  invasions.  Then 
came   a   period   of   political  strug- 
gle    in     regard     to     her     govern- 
ment;       and       when       she       had 
reached    one     of    the    wisest    gov- 
ernments of  the  Grecian  race,  there 
followed    a    period   of   comparative 
peace;   and   during   this   period  s 
reached   the  summit   of  her  glory 
the  production  of  fine  arts  aud  ah 
erature  that  stands  as  a  monume: 
of  honor  to  her  race,     Rome  pass* 
through   periods    somewhat   simi 
before  reaching  her"August2n  ag 


■nee  of  Knowledge.  495- 

h-  present,  is   known    throughout    the- 
civilized  world.       Can  it  be  but  fair 

at  to  infer  that,  with  the  growing  de- 

le  mand  of  the  times,  Ohio's  literary 

e-  achievements  in  the  near  future  will 

le  be  abreast    of  that  of  her  miiitary 

al  heroes  and  statesmen?  If  so, students 

I's  of  history  can  thenceforward  more 

r-  fittingly    adopt    the    French    adage, 

ig  "Some    men  are  born  great,   some 

id  achieve   greatness,    and    others    are 

le  born  in  Ohio." 


CE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

J,   R.    FINDLEY. 

id  the  very  pursuit  of  it  is  pleas- 
'x,  urable.  Man  is  made  for  ac- 
id tion,  and  every  exertion  of  mind 
g,  or  body,  when  not  immoderate,  rs 
le  conducive  to  enjoyment.  Witness 
ut  the  mirthful  glee  with  which  the 
k"  young  pursue  their  sports  to  the 
ar  very  point  of  fatigue.  That  sport  is 
rh  nerving  the  frame  and  bracing  the 
;s,  sinews,  and  spreading  over  the 
ig  young  cheek  the  rich  glow  of  health, 
is  As  in  the  insect  tribe  sporting  in 
ve  the  sunbeams,  or  brushing  gaily 
id  over  the  verdant  meadows,  so  the 
eager  action  to  which  human  life 
he  gives  birth,  is  itself  the  means  of 
rid  preserving  that  life,  and  deepening 
ut  the  fountains  whence  ilow  its  joyous 
to  streams.  If  true  of  the  physical 
Lie  frame,  equally  true  is  it  of  the  intel- 
o-  lectual. 

How    wrapt    the    attention    with 

ge  which  the  child   listens  to   informa- 

en  tion,  and   how  undisguised   the  de- 
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light  with  which  each  new  thought, 
«ach  item  of  fresh  intelligence  is 
drunk  in  by  the  mind. 

And  thus  it  is  through  life;  the 
same  thirst  for  information  burns  in 
every  unsophisticated  bosom.  De- 
praved habits  and  a  corrupt  taste 
may  pervert  this  passion,  and  misdi- 
rect its  energies;  but  it  still  exists, 
and  its  gratification  is  ever  produc- 
tive of  large  enjoyment. 

Witness  the  sudden  gleam  of  joy 
that  lights  up  the  features  of  the 
young  student,  when,  after  pouring 
long  and  painfully  over  some  knotty 
passage  of  ancient  lore, — after  much 
thought  and  diligent  search — the  dif- 
ficulty is  at  length  mastered,  and 
the  author's  meaning  bursts  open  to 
view;  or  when  after  many  efforts 
fjuittessly  expended,  some  long  and 
intricate  calculation  is  brought  to  a 
successful  issue. 

Witness  the  deep  thrill  of  satis- 
faction with  which  the  jurist,  after 
long  and  profound  research,  meets 
with  some  unequivocal  precedent, or 
some  conclusive  argument,  which 
settles  a  disputed  point  in  law,  and 
assures  him  of  success  in  the  cause 
he  pleads.  And  witness  the  flush  of 
honest  pride,  with  which  the  fur- 
rowed front  of  philosophy  dilates 
and  glows,  when  after  profound 
thought,  close  calculation,  and  much 
experiment,  often  and  patiently  re- 
peated, some  new  principle  in 
])hysics  is  evolved,  wh'ch  enables 
liie  votary  of  science  to  account,  at 
length,  for  phenomena  long  deemed 
inexplicable,    to   pusli    analysis   yet 
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because,  what  mounting  and  emi- 
nence does  for  one  sense  only  (en- 
larging the  field  of  vision), knowledge 
acquired  does  for  the  whole  mind. 
It  is  to  the  soul,  what  standing  on  a 
proud  elevation  would  be  to  us,  if 
it  not  only  opened  a  wide  extent  of 
scenery  before  the  eye,  butgave  also 
to  the  eye  telescopic  strength  and 
microscopic  accuracy;  if  it  quick- 
ened the  ear  to  drink  in  every  melo- 
dious sound, — ihe  smell  to  inhale 
every  sweet  perfume  that  may  be 
breathing  o'er  the  vast  space  in 
view,  however  distant  and  however 
delicate;  if  it  also  empowered  thehand 
to  grasp  every  bright  object,and  the 
taSte  to  enjoy  every  variety  of  fruit; 
if  in  short,  instead  of  merely  widen- 
ing the  field  of  vision,  it  endowed  us 
with  a  sort  of  limited  ubitiuiiy, 
making  our  being,  our  perceptions, 
and  our  enjoyments  co-extensive 
with  the  scene  spread  out  before  us. 

For  knowledge  in  possession  not 
only  enlarges  the  Held  of  mental  per- 
ception, but  it  actually  brings 
within  reach,  and  confers  the  ability 
to  grasp  and  to  secure  treasures  of 
knowledge  otherwise  hopeless  of  at- 
tainment, unseen   and   unsuspected. 

Thus  pleasurable  in  pursuit  and 
richly  beneficial  in  its  possession, 
well  worthy  of  general  adoption  is 
the  maxim  of  the  royal  sage — 
"Knowledge  rather  than  choice 
gold." 

For  it  is  worthy  of  note,— 

Knowledge  elevates  and  ennobles 
the  entire  eharaeler.  While  it  adorns 
and    invigorates     the      intellect,    it 
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spreads  a  brightness  over  the  whole 
man.  It  confers  a  dignity  that  vice 
itself  does  not  utterly  obscure. 

A  cultivated  mipd  will  always 
show  decided  superiority  over  the 
ignorant  and  the  rude.  In  such  a 
mind  there  is  a  boldness  of  concep- 
tion, an  elevation  of  purpose,  a 
grasp  of  thought  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Vice,  when  accompanied  by  igno- 
rance, is  contemptible  and  loath 
some;  when  combined  with  knowl- 
edge, it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  being, 
at  least  dreaded,  if  not  respected. 
It  was  knowledge  that  made  the 
dreamy  Rousseau  and  the  versatile, 
crafty  Voltaire,  more  widely 
chievous,  and  therefore  more  for- 
midable, yea,  in  some  sense  more 
dignilied  (base  libertines  though  they 
were)  than  is  the  profligate  pest  of  a 
village  community. 

But  how  it  elevates  the  good  man. 
Note  the  patient  Socrates  of  olJ, 
steadily  prosecuting  his  researches 
after  knowledge,  undismayed  by  the 
threats,  unmoved  by  the  hatred  of 
the  little  minds  around  him,  and 
calmly  looking  down  on  the  petty 
malice,  which,  while  it  aimed  suc- 
cessfully at  his  life,  could  not,  for 
an  instant,  obscure  the  bright  anti- 
cipations kindled  before  him  by  his 
superior  knowledge. 

Observe  the  dark-minded  savage 
quaking  with  superstitious  fears,  the 
offspring  of  his  ignorance,  mark  him 
as  he  seeks  by  cosily  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  the  imaginary  goddess  of 
the  volcano,  or  with  hideous  noises 
essays  to  scatter  the  demons,  who  as 


he  su^jiuscs,  iiH' 

moon  when  eclipsed;  and  then  note 

the  calm  self-possession  and  deep- 
gratification  with  which  the  man  of 
science  observes  some  of  these  same 
phenomena,  makes  their  occurrence 
matter  of  nice  and  accurate  calcula- 
tion, and  turns  them  to  practical  ac- 
count in  the  business  of  ordinary 
life,  and  say,  is  there  nothing  en- 
nobling in  knowledge? 

Notice  the  manners,  the  habits, 
the  mode  of  life,  of  the  business,and 
the  pleasures  of  a  rude  and  Ignorant 
race  of  men.  How  mean  and  pitia- 
ble is  everything  about  a  savage- 
horde,  compared  with  a  community 
favored  with  the  advantages  of  sci- 
ence. Contemplate  the  wandering 
hordes  of  western  red  men— the 
rude  tribes  that  swarm  along  the 
shores  of  Africa  or  recline  amid  the 
groves  of  Southern  Asia;  note  well 
their  wretched  hovels,  their  filthy 
habits,  their  degraded  morals,  their 
fierce  passions,  and  their  weak  bat 
cruel  superstitions;  and  then  cast 
your  eye  on  the  well  ordered  com- 
munity peopling  the  valleys  of  Switz- 
erland, the  fertile  Islands  of  Brit- 
ain, or  the  vast  regions  of  our  own 
happy  states.  What  has  thus  ex- 
alted one  people  above  another?  Tt 
is  ignorance  that  degrades  and  bru- 
tali/.es  the  one;  it  is  knowledge  th.-* 
refines  and  elevates  the  other. 

Who  then  hasagrandcrmissiontha 
the  school  teacher?  Toiling  to  inipai 
knowledge,  the  teacher  is  helping  d 
rectly  to  make  men  happy,  to  stor 
the  mind'  with  the  capital  that  wi 


help   to  accumulate  greater  stores,  good,  even  if  the  service  is 

and  still  better,  helping  to  elevate  the  salary  is  small.     "Kj 

and   ennoble   the  entire  character,  rather  than  Choice  Goi 
Surely    there    is  a    rich    harvest    of  Airan,  Oct.  14,  iSpj. 


OUR  ANNUAL  INSTITUTES. 


BY    SUPT.  J.  W.  ZELLER. 

In  my  round  of  institute  work  the 
past  summer  in  five  counties  in 
Northwestern  Ohio,  I  observed  a 
marked  difference  in  the  attendance, 
the  interest,  and  the  class  of  teach- 
ers present. 

In  the  coiimies  where  the  execu- 
tive coiamittce  was  active  and  en- 
thusiastic, anil  the  county  examiners 
manifested  an  interest,  the  attend- 
ance was  ihe  largest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic, and  attended  not  only  by 
the  young  but  also  the  older  teach- 
ers. In  the  counties  where  these 
conditions  were  wanting  there  was 
I  neither  enthusiasm  nor  a  targe  at- 
tendance, and  there  was  an  absence 
of  the  older  teachers. 

I  believe  that  the  quality  of  in- 
struction is  as  good  in  Ohio  as  in 
any  state  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  of  their  respec- 
tive counties  attend  our  annual  in- 
stitutes. But  it  has  ever  been  so, 
and  ever  will  remain  so,  as  long  as 
our  entirely  too  voluntary  system  of 
attendance  prevails.  As  it  is, teach- 
ers are  in  attendance  because  t/ify 
chooie  to  l>€,  and  this  means  only 
the  earnest,  active  teachers.      Those 


jf  all  need  the  ic 
wisdom  and  inspiration  I 
from  these  annual  institutt 
sent. 

This  absence  of  the  i; 
inactive  teacher  is  the  w( 
our  system:  or  rather  the 
element  in  tlie  system  is 
ness. 

There  is  a  remedy,  and 
the  object  of  suggesting 
that  I  write  this  brief  ai 
several  small  cities  in  this 
the  State,  all  the  city  tea 
only  the  active,  but  the 
as  well,  have  attended  tl 
institute, because  the  Boai 
cation  said:  "Whereas,  1 
County  Institute  convene! 

and  whereas  tl 

tutes  are  sources  of  inl 
wisdom,  and  inspiration, 
resolved  that  our  teacher 
tend  said  institute."  An 
servation  has  been  that 
attend. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  the 
indifferent  of  the  village  and  coun- 
try schools?  There  are  two  ways 
open  to  remedy  this  evil.  Our 
township   boards    can   pass  similar 
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resolutions.  The  second  remedy, 
and  in  my  judgment,  the  better,  is 
open  to  the  Count)'  Board  of  Kxam- 
iners.  We  do  not  yet  fully  realize 
the  vast  influence  this  board  can 
exert  on  the  teachers  of  their 
county.  They  have  it  in  their 
powei  to  evolve,  mold,  shape  and 
direct  educational  influences  as  no 
other  board  in  our  whole  system  of 
schools.  This  board  can  issue  its 
edicts,  and  they  will  be  obeyed  as 
the  edicts  of  a  king.  This  board 
can  say,  through  its  questions, 
teachers  of  the  county,  study  men- 
suration more  thoroughly,  and  it 
will  be  done.  I  have  seen  it  done. 
It  can  say,  by  the  same  means,study 
carefully  and  thoroughly  the  great 
principles  of  the  Declaration   of  In- 


dependence, and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
be  done.  Self-interest  is  at  stake. 
This  board  can  adopt  rules.giving 
a  credit,  in  granting  certificates,  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  make  it  an 
object  for  the  indifferent  to  attend. 
I  suggest  that  the  committee  on  pro- 
gram for  the  holiday  meeting  of 
county  examiners  arrange  to  discuss 
this  question:  How  can  boards  of 
examiners  induce  the  indifferent 
teachers  to  attend  the  annual  insti- 
tute? I  firmly  believe  that  if  this 
body  acts  wisely  in  this  matter, 
their  action  will  increase  largely 
the  attendance  at  our  institutes,  and 
thus,  through  our  teachers,  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 


RKAUING— A  LKSSON  STUDY. 


A  Prize  Lwison  on  "Tlie  WalBr-Fowl."  bj 
EmU;  J.  GardeD.  In  Toroalo  Etta^'ti-inaUnuraiil. 
Teacher— fTo  class  with  books 
open  before  them),  "The  author  of 
this  poem,  Mr.  Bryant,  was  at  one 
time  in  great  perplexity  about  what 
he  ought  to  do  concerning  some- 
thing that  was  troubling  him.  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  was  one  day 
walking  along  a  country  road  when 
he  noticed  a  single  bird  flying  in  the 
air  straight  along,  as  if  he  knew 
just  where  to  go.  He  thought  to 
himself,  "How  does  that  bird  know 
so  well  where  to  go?  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  troubled  as  I  am."  After  he 
returned  home  he  wrote  the  poem 
wi;  are  to  study  today. 


Some  people  think  that  children 
cannot  understand  this  ooem.  but  I 
believe  that  you  can 
every  word  of  it,  and  I  s 
glad  if  any  boy  or  girl 
at  once  if  there  is  any 
lesson  that  he  or  she  d 
derstand.  Let  us  first 
picture.      What  do  you 

Ans. — "A  man,  son 
house,  a  river,  a  lake,  a 

".All  correct.  Now 
picture  again  and  tell 
can,  what  time  of  da 
there." 

.Almost  ail  are  read; 
"Evening." 
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floats.     What   do  we  usually  speak  "" 

of  things  ^%  floating  on?"  N 

Ans.      "Water."  grow 

"Why    does    he    say    it    floats."  "1 

(Bring  out  that  being  so  far  away  no      i^aj" 
motion  is  visible.)  "The  next  stanza  O 

takes  us  back  to  the  question,  ing 
'Where  is  the  bird  going?'  What  is  usua 
it  looking  for  or  seeking?  What  teaci 
are  some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  "^ 

this  stanza  which  the  writer  thinks  it  Ai 

may  be  seeking?"  "^ 

Ans.      "The    brink    of    a    weedy      "J"  '' 
lake."     (Explain  plashy.) 

Another,  "The  marg.;of  a  river." 
(Notice  peculiarity  of  marge.) 

Another.      "The  ocean  side. " 

"Why  is  the  ocean  side  called 
"chafed."  (Explain  the  constant 
action  of  the  waves.) 

"Is  there  a  road   through  the  sky      _ 
which  birds  may  follow  to  reach  the 
place  they  arc  seeking?" 

Ans.      "No." 

"What  word  in  the  next  stanza 
says  so?" 

Ans.      "rathless," 

'■There  are  two  other  adjectives 
in  this  stanza  to  describe  the  air. 
What  are  they?" 

One.  "inimitable."  {Teaches  the 
meaning  of  illimitable.) 

"What  is  the  other  adjective?" 
(No  one  can  find  it,  thinking  desert 
a  noun.     Teacher  quotes  the  stanza: 

KuU  manr  a  eem  of  paresl  ray  neri-np 
TI10  durk.  unfatlionif  d  civea  ot  ot»an  beiir. 

Full  niHn;  a  lluwer  Is  born  10  Miisli  unseen 
And  waste  Its  sweetnes.i  on  ttip  dewrtnlr." 

and  shows   that  the  relation    of  the 
words  is  the  same.) 


to   tl 
thert 
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introspective  application  of  the  old- 
time  adage,  "Know  thyself." 

A  teacher  who  cannot  arouse  into 
action,  stiraulate  and  develop  kis 
own  latent  powers,  will  hardly  be 
able  to  awaken  those  of  others. 

In  order  to  create  and  cultivate 
this  individuality  the  teacher  must 
have  the  discipline  and  training  af- 
forded by  a  higher  education.  No 
matter  whether  this  education  be 
acquired  at  some  college,  university, 
high  school,  or  better  still,  if  it  be 
self-taught,  its  disciplinary  value 
will  be  the  same. 

A  vast  majority  of  teachers,  I  am 
aware,  are  such  from  pecuniary  ne- 
cessity, and  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  time  and  money  which  a  college 
training  must  involve;  but  this 
proves  no  barrier  to  the  ambitious 
teacher,  who  with  the  world  of 
books  at  his  command,  aided  by  the 
various  educational  movements, such 
as  University  Extension,  State  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circles,  etc.,  dives  as 
deep   into   the  "labyrinthine    mazes 


of  knowledge  as  many  a  college  stu- 
dent with  hoarded  wealth  and 
years  of  time  to  serve  him  as  they 
may." 

This,  however,  is  only  one  phase 
of  a  well-rounded  and  complete  edu- 
cation, namely,  the  intellectual, 
while  the  moral  and  spiritual  which 
are  of  still  more  vital  importance  to 
the  teacher,  belong  wholly  to  char- 
acter and  religion. 

Thefew  great  and  true  teachers 
whose  names  adorn  the  pages  of 
history,  have  always  been  men  and 
women  oi  force  sufficient  to  develop 
within  themselves  a  striking  individ- 

Let  every  teacher  then,  who 
would  be  worthy  the  title,  strive  to 
develop  this  essential  feature  of  his 
life  work  and  when  at  last  hard- 
earned  success  reaches  to  him  her 
sheltering  arms,  he  may  well  ex- 
claim in  unison  with  the  poet, 

"I  bold  It  trntb  wllb  bim  olio  glnga, 

To  one  cl»ar  Iinrp  In  dlTMs  lones, 

itepplng-Bluoes 


THE  OLD  LIBERTY  BELL. 


To  the  young  teacher,  possibly 
there  is  something  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  this  quaint  old  Bell. 
Many  bells  are  older,  many  are 
heavier,  all  are  sweeter,  but  what 
other  bell  is  so  near  all  our  liberty- 
loving  hearts  as  this  one,  whose 
voice     first     "proclaimed     liberty 


BY    E.    S.   CUMMINGS. 

throughout  all  [he  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof?"  Of  all  the 
bells  of  the  world,  not  one  other  has  , 
been  associated  with  events  thai  so 
"try  men's  souls,"  as  the  Liberty 
Bell  of  the  Old  State  House  in 
Philadelphia. 

Although  the  Bell  is  now  at  lh<! 
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colonies  arp,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  states." 
The  draft  for  ihe  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  submitted  June  z8th. 
Well  has  Keyser  said,  "Morris,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Washington  were  the 
purse,  the  pen,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Revolution." 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  late  in  the 
evening,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted,  but  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  did  nol  ring  on  that  day, 
the  histories  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. On  the  next  day 
copies  of  the  Declaration  were  sent 
to  all  the  counties  of  the  Province, 
to  the  commanders  of  the  Conti- 
nental troops,  and  to  the  head  of 
the  army.  The  Committee  of  Safety 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  Philadelphia 
to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  on 
Monday,  the  eighth  of  July,  at  12 
o'clock  at  noon,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  that  he  require 
all  his  officers  and  constables  to  at- 
tend the  reading. 

On  the  8th  day  of  July,  i  776,near 
the  hour  of  twelve,  the  Bell  was 
ning,  proclaiming  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  John  Nixon  read 
the  paper  in  a  clear  and  audible 
voice.  The  people  then  gave  three 
huzzas,  and  the  old  Liberty  Bell  for 
the  first  time  "proclaimed  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof,"  and  all  the  bells  of 
the  city  joined  in  the  chorus.  Some 
of  the  leaders  then  went  into  the 
building,  took  down  the  King's  arms 
from  the  King's  court,  piled 
them   in   the   open    common,    and 
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people,  a  platform  was  erected,  and 
covered  with   black   cloth,  and  over 
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was  ordered  by  the 
of  human  events 
the  Chief  Justice  of 
its  most  illustrious 
should  die  almost 
dow  of  that  Hall 
pie  took  down  the 
n  the  King's  court, 
might  endure;  and 
its  mission  for  our 
completed,  should 
isociatiou   with    his 


written  words,  and 
le  sentence  read. 
,asis,  inflections,and 

spring  from  the 
lild's  mind,  and  not 
the  teacher's  voice. 
lotonous  pronounc- 
:,  explosive  utter- 
ith  be  avoided. 
ow   carelessness   or 

in    your    pupils,   a 

:hing     words     very 

ng  the  words  taught 
mt  sentences. 
ng  short  sentences, 
I'cry  slight    changes 
illy  of  a  single  word, 


— so  that  the  pupils  will  be  successful 
every  time  they  try  to  read  a  sentence. 

(4.)  By  patience  in  waiting  until 
the  pupils  grasp  the  thought.  Be 
especially  patient  with  dull  children. 

(S-)  Above  all,  by  having  a 
bright  picture  behind  each  word  or 
sentence.  That  is,  teach  so  that 
words  used  either  singly  or  in  sen- 
tences will  awaken  and  recall  pic- 
tures in  the  mind. 

Illustrations. —To  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  a  few  words  may 
be  used  in  different  forms  of  sen- 
tences, suppose  that  the  words/a/t, 
man,  hat,  mat,  rat,  bag,  flag,  cap, 
and  trap  have  been  taught  by  means 
of  objects  or  pictures;  then  we  may 
have: — 

This  is  a  fan.     This  is  a  man. 

This  is  a  hat.     This  is  a  mat. 

This  is  a  rat.       This  is  a  bag. 

This  is  a  flag.     This  is  a  cap. 

This  is  a  trap. 
New  word  "the": — 

This  is  the  fan.     This  is  the  man. 

This  is  the  hat.      This  is  the  mat. 

This  is  the  rat.     This  is  the  bag. 

This  is  the  flag.     This  is  the  cap. 

This  is  the  trap. 
New  word  "that": — 

That  is  a  fan.     That  is  a  man. 

That  is  a  hat.      That  is  a  mat. 

That  is  a  rat.      That  is  a  bag. 

That  is  a  Hag.     That  is  a  cap. 

That  is  a  trap. 

That  is  the  fan.     That  is  the  man. 

That  is  the  hat.     That  is  the  mat. 

That  is  the  rat.     That  is  the  bag. 

That  is  the  flag.    That  is  the  cap. 

That  is  the  trap. 


Change    "that"  to  "here"  (eigh- 
teen sentences);  and  change  "here" 
to  "there"  (eighteen  sentences). 
New  word  "and": — 
This  is  a  cap,  and  that  is  a  hat. 
This  is  a  Tat,  and  that  is  a  trap. 
This  is  a  man,  and  that  is  a  fan. 
This  is  a  bag,  and  that  is  a  flag. 
This  is  a  man,  and  that  is  a  mat 
Change  ''this — that"  to    "here— 
there"  and  then  change  "here"  and 
"there,"     "this"     and     "that"     to 
"where"  (twenty -eight  sentences). 

Answer  the  preceding  questions, 
by  writing  "The  fan  is  there,"  etc. 
(twenty-eight  sentences). 

Thus,  in  teaching  seventeen  words, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  sen- 
tences may  be  written.  Of  course 
the  teacher  will  not  weary  the 
children  by  trying  to  teach  all  of 
them. 

Forms  of  sentences  showing  the 
genera!  order  of  development,  and 
how  single  words  may  be  changed  in 
making  new  sentences: 

This  is  a  fan.  What  is  that? 

That  is  a  fan.  Here  is  a  cap. 

This  is  my  fan.  There  is  the  cap. 
Where  is  the^cap?  That  is  my  ca^ 
Where  is  my  cap?  There  is  my  cap- 
Where  is  my  hat?  Mary  has  a  doll- 
See  the  dolll  Oh,  see  ray  doll! 
Oh,  John,  see  my  doli! 
I  see  a  doll. 

We  see  a  doll.    Do  you  see  the  doll? 
Do  you  see  my  doll? 
I  have  a  hat.     There 
John  has  a  hat.  Thati: 
My  hat  is  there. 
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hood.  What  a  pity  that,  with  all  its 
exuberance  of  life  and  beauty,  it 
should  injure  its  charms  by  the  in- 
jurious habit  of  chewing  gum,  and 
by  the  equally  unfortunate  habit  of  • 
speaking  slang."  Quite  true;  but 
there  are  few  people  entirely 
free  from  the  use  of  slang.  So 
common  is  its  use  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween slang  and  reputable  speech. 

BRAINS  BETTER  THAN  BRICK. 

The  Toronto  Educational  Journai 
puts  the  truth  in  a  nutshell  when  it 
says: — 

"Many  communities  pride  them- 
selves on  their  fine  school  buildings, 
while  with  the  poor  pittances  they 
offer  as  salaries  they  fail  to  secure 
anything  but  the  dullest  mediocrity, 
or  worse,  to  do  the  work  without 
which  their  bricks  and  mortar  are  a 
costly  sham.  The  living  teacher 
alone  can  make  a  live  school.  And, 
as  a  rule,  such  teachers  can  only  be 
had  by  offering  liberal  salaries." 

The  cases  are  not  rare  in  which 
school  boards  have  gone  in  debt  for 
school-houses  "to  be  proud  of,"  and 
then  make  the  teachers  pay  a  large 
share  of  it,  by  reducing  their  sala- 


per  pupil,  and  thereafter  less  thaa 
50  cents.  The  members  of  the 
Board  are  much  disgusted  with  the 
present  plan.  It  has  required  a 
large  share  of  a  clerk's  time  to  look 
after  the  books,  and  there  is  no  end 
of  loss  and  annoyance.  The  books 
have  been  kept  on  sale  at  nine  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  city,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts  and  collect- 
ing the  amount  of  sales  from  the  dif- 
ferent depositaries  not  only  require 
much  time  and  attention,  but  are 
attended  with  vexatious  delays  and 
sometimes  loss.  Unsold  books  arc 
often  returned  by  the  depositaries  in 
a  shelf-worn  and  unsalable  condi- 
tion. For  this  year,  the  Board  has 
decided  to  make  the  principal  of 
each  building  a  bookseller.  How 
and  how  long  this  plan  will  work  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  Akron 
School  Board's  experience  is  about 
what  was  predicted  in  these  pages 
several  years  ago. 

Let  us  have  free  text-books.  If  our 
lawmakers  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
plan  mandatory  at  once,  let  the 
plan  of  local  option  be  tried. 


FREE    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Akron  Board  of  Education  is 
considering  a  proposition  to  supply 
all  the  pupils  with  free  books.  A 
committee  of  three  has  made  a 
unanimous  report  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  provided  there  are  no  insuper- 
able legal  obstacles.  The  commit- 
tee's estimate  is  that  the  cost  for  the 


SIMPLE  SUBTRACTION. 

A  writer  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Monthly  is  opposed  to 
teaching  simple, subtraction  by  add- 
ing one  to  the  next  higher  term  nf 
the  subtrahend,  and  calls  i 
"clumsy  device." 

It  may  be  a  clumsy  device 
our  authors  almost  invariably  g 
as  the  rule,  and  in  a  note  unde 
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two  teachers  not  of  the  sisterhood 
and  not  wearing  the  regulation  uni- 
form. This  gave  offense  to  the 
Catholic  authorities,  and  resulted  in 
breaking  up  the  arrangement.  So 
it  seems  that  what  Archbishop  Ire- 
land calls  "an  honest  effort  at  rec- 
onciliation between  parish  schools 
and  state  schools"  can  work  recon- 
ciliation only  so  long  as  the  board 
o(  education  is  willing  to  pay  the 
Catholic  teachers  and  allow  no 
others  to  teach.  A  Pittsburg  paper 
is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Faribault  plan  is  nothing  less  than 
a  pitiable  attempt  to  graft  the 
Catholic  parochial  school  upon  the 
public  school  system. 

PRACTECAI.  EDUCATION. 

An  enterprise  just  started  in  Pitts- 
burg seems  to  merit  this  title.  It  is 
called  a  "college  settlement,"  and 
consists  of  a  house,  established  in 
one  of  the  poorer  neighborhoods, 
where  the  residents  will  have  exem- 
plified before  them  plain,  clean, 
economical  home-life.  There  will 
be  a  superintendent  and  several  lady 
residents,  graduates  of  colleges  and 
of  large  means.  There  will  be 
classes  of    various   kinds,    different 


sorts  of  diversion,  the  extension  of 
material  assistance  where  needed, 
and  systematic  visitation  among  the 
poor.  Dr.  Hodges,  rector  of  the 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  is  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  experiment. 
The  work  was  announced  to  begia 
about  the  first  of  October. 

THE  NEW  LAWS  IN  BROWN  COUNTY. 

In  this  township,  in  spite  of  the 
"hard  limes"  and  a  scarcity  of 
money  in  the  tuition  fund,  the  aver- 
age of  teachers'  salaries  has  been 
raised  from  I36  per  month  last  year 
to  857  this  year.  1  believe  that  re- 
ductions in  teachers'  salaries  are 
due  to  no  one  but  a  few  of  the 
teachers  themselves  and  not  to  the 
board  nor  the  law.  1  know  of  other 
instances  in  which  the  teacher's  sal- 
ary has  been  raised  considerably, but 
I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the 
average  has  been  lowered  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  Boxwell  law 
and  possibly,  to  some  extent,  the 
Workman  law  as  well,  we  have 
a  live  township  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, holding  examinations  of 
pupils  that  expect  to  be  candidates 
under  the  Boxwell  law  next  spring. 
J.  T.  Codling. 


Q.  434. — "Whom,  when  they  had 
washed,  they  laid  her  in  an  upper 
chamber,"  is  grammatically  correct. 
"Whom"  is  the  object  of  "had 
■washed."       Perhaps    tl 


might  be  improved  rhetorically  by 
writing.  Whom  they  laid  in  an  upper 
chamber,  when  they  had  washed 
her.  R.  D. 

Q.  436. — "According  to   Hoyle" 
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skill  are  required  in  dealing  ' 
them.  This  is  one  of  many  cases 
in  which  harshness  or  severity  is  in- 
jurious rather  than  benelicial,  and 
ridicule  may  be  even  worse.  An 
indirect  approach  is  usually  better. 
Commend  good  clear  utterance  in 
other  pupils  when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, drill  the  entire  class  in  artic- 
ulation, and  by  degrees  call  out 
individual  effort.  When  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pupils  you  desire  to 
reach  and  influence  has  been  se- 
cured, a  kind  private  talk  with  them 
may  be  very  effective.  In  any  event, 
do  not  gel  out  of  patience  and  re- 
sort to  ridicule  or  harshness.  / 
know  from  experience  that  this  does 
not  pay. — Editor. 

Q.  440.  If  a  youth  under  four- 
teen years  fails  to  attend  school, 
what  is  the  utmost  penalty  of  the 
law  in  Ohio?  R.  L. 

Every  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  (and  up  to  six- 
teen unless  engaged  in  some  regular 
employment)  nuist  attend  school  for 
a  specified  time  each  year,  unless 
excused  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. Failure  to  comply  with  this 
law  subjects  the  child  to  arrest  and 
commitment  to  some  juvenile  re- 
formatory, and  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian to  arrest  and  fine  (not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars),  and  in  some  cases  to 
imprisonment.  Officers  and  teach- 
ers charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
this  act  are  also  subject  to  fine  (not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars)  for  refusal 
or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired.— Editor. 


uon  legally  require  tnc  rcauiiig  m 
the  Bible  in  schools  under  its  con- 
trol? A  Board  Member. 

Mahoning  County. 

School  boards  in  Ohio  are  author- 
ized bylaw  to  determine  the  studies 
to  be  pursued  and  the  books  to  be 
used  and  to  prescribe  all  necessary 
rules  and  regulations;  and  I  believe 
the  ruling  of  the  courts  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  may  either  re- 
quire or  forbid  the  use  of  the  Bible. 
It  has  been  held  elsewhere  that  the 
Bible  is  a  sectarian  book  and  cannot 
be  used  in  public  schools  established 
and  supported  by  the  state.  The 
general  practice  in  Ohio  is  neither 
to  require  nor  forbid  its  use,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  wisest  course  at 
present, — Eihtor. 

Q.  442.— In  the  case  of  personifi- 
cation, should  the  noun  be  parsed  as 
common  or  proper?  J.  T.  C. 

Q.  443. —"It  was  ]ii\\-D.,  and  he 
alone,  that  did  the  work."  Is  this  ■ 
correct  sentence?  If  so,  what  is 
the  syntax  of  words  in  italics?  - 

J.  T.  c.  k; 

Q.  444  ^VVhen  and  where  was  • 
the  treaty  in  connection  with  King 
William's  War  made?  R.  I 

Q.  445.— What  "are  the  causes  of 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nih 
Mary  Gordon. 

Q.  446. — A  horse  is  tied  to  one 
corner  of  a  square  10-acre  field. 
How  long  must  a  rope  be  to  allow 
him  to  graze  over  id  acres  outsidt 
the  field?  Mary  Gordon. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Mansfield,  O.,  by  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. Write  to  him  for  a  circu- 
lar of  information  and  an  applica- 
tion blank. 


Commissioner's  Report. 
:ors 

The  last  Report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education  fills  two  large  volumes 
and   is  a   very  valuable  document. 
The    Educational     Department     at 
"  Washington     seems     to     be     very 

'.  .  thoroughly  organized.  Its  facilities 
for  collecting  and  putting  in  avail- 
able form  statistics  and  information 
showing  the  educational  condition 
,  of  not  only  our  own  country  but  the 
whole  world  were  never  before  equal 
to  what  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
,  under  the  management  of  Commis- 
sioner Harris.  The  very  valuable 
studies  on  the  educational  systems 
of  foreign  countries  contained  in  a 
former  report  are  continued  in  this 
one.  A  chapter  of  much  value  is 
the  one  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions,  which  reflects 
the  best  thought  of  leading  educa- 
tors. 
ers.  Very  marked  progress  is  shown  in 

will  our  own  country.  The  value  ot 
ach-  school  property  has  increased  in 
■  26,  twenty-two  years  from  130  to  150 
nust  million  dollars.  School  attendance 
tes-  in  the  South  has  increased  in  twenty 
the      years  from  6  percent  of  ihe  popula- 
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Records  Well  Kept. 

Arc  you  keeping  a  register  of  your 
school,  and  of  every  class?  This 
should  be  done  conscientiously  and 
thoroughly,  and  a  copy  left  with 
your  directors  for  the  next  teacher. 
The  law  should  requite  this  of  you. 
You  should  do  it  without  legal  com- 
pulsion. Much  would  be  accom- 
plished for  the  best  interests  of  edu- 
cation in  the  country  schools  if  this 
simple  record  were  carefully  made 
and  preserved.  Every  teacher  in 
the  State  should  make  it  a  matter  of 
laudable  pride  to  be  able  to  say:  "I 
never  left  a  school  without  handing 
to  the  directors  a  complete  record 
of  every  pupil  in  every  class.     H. 


"Go  Ye  Into  All  the  World." 

A  movement,  originating  in  Pitts- 
burg, to  girdle  the  earth  with  a  ser- 
ies of  imsectarian  religious  conven- 
tions, in  the  nineteen  hundredth 
anniversary  yearof  the  Savior's  birth, 
is  said  to  have  assumed  definite 
shape. 

The  plan,  as  outlined,  contem- 
plates a  rousing  convention  at  San 
Francisco  as  a  beginning.  The  ex- 
pedition will  then  sail  direct  for 
Bombay,  India,  after  which  the  cru- 
saders will  visit  Jerusalem,  Cairo, 
Rome  and  London.  The  final  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  New  York. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of 
the  crusaders  will  not  exceed  Si.ooo 
each,  and  one  thousand  persons  are 
expected  to  join  the  expedition. 
Thev  will  be  absent  from  the  conn- 
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enty-three  pupils  in  her  school,  and 
cries  out  against  the  injustice  to  the 
children.  It  is  cruelty  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  It  will  wear  out  the  life  of 
any  conscientious  teacher  in  a  short 
time;  and  do  all  she  may,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  that  attention  to 
individual  pupils  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  even  tolerable  results. 
No  teacher  can  do  satisfactory  work 
with  more  than  forty  pupils  of  any 
grade,  without  overtaxing  her 
strength. 


Workings  of  the  Work- 
man Law. 

The  teachers  of  Summit  county 
held  a  large  meeting  at  Akron,  Oct. 
28.  The  topic  which  elicited  most 
interest  was  **The  Workman  Law  in 
Our  Township."  The  roll  of  town- 
ships was  called  and  report  was 
made  of  the  working  of  the  law  in 
each  township  represented.  In  one 
or  two  cases  teachers'  wages  have 
been  equalized,  working  a  slight  re- 
duction in  the  higher  salaries,  while 
in  several  instances  the  change  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  wages. 
The  board  in  one  township  classi- 
fied teachers  and  salaries  as  follows: 

1.  Experienced   male    teachers, 
$40  per  month. 

2.  Experienced  female  teachers 
!hd   inexperienced   male    teachers, 

J36. 

3.  Inexperienced  female   teach- 

rs,  $32. 

Nearly  all  the  boards  have  elected 
jachers  for  the  year,  and  the 
chools  begin  and  end  at  the  same 


time.  One  result  is  an  improved  at- 
tendance. A  wholesome  rivalry, 
growing  out  of  the  periodical  reports 
made  to  the  board  by  all  the  schools 
of  the  township,  has  at  once  begot- 
ten a  desire  for  "our  school"  to  ap- 
pear among  the  best.  Another  re- 
sult is  a  better  classification  of  the 
schools  and  a  better  carrying  out  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  reports 
was  favorable  to  the  law.  The  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that  when  boards 
learn  better  how  to  administer  the 
law,  its  beneficial  effects  will  be  ap- 
parent to  all.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  township  boards  who  was  pres- 
ent was  quite  emphatic  in  his  ap- 
proval of  the  law.  He  said  it  was  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 


The  Oldest  Educational 
Journal. 

In  our  issue  for  September  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Pennsylvania 
School JournaV s  claim  that  that  jour- 
nal and  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  started  together,  and  that 
the  Monthly's  claim  of  seniority  is 
not  well  founded.  We  have  given 
the  matter  some  attention  since  that 
time,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
the  publisher  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  loose 
numbers  of  the  JournaPs  first  vol- 
ume. The  facts  seem  to  be  about  • 
as  follows: 

The  first  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  proper  heart  date 
July,  1852.     The  editor  had  previ- 
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ously  issued  six  numbers  of  a  little 
i6-page  paper  called  The  School 
Journal,  designed  as  the  organ  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Educational 
Association.  In  the  first  issue  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  t\ii 
editor  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  the  editor  of  a  "mere  county 
educational  periodical,"  but  now 
"the  editor  of  a  State  Educational 
Journal;"  and  in  the  issue  for  June, 
1853,  we  find  him  saying,  "The 
Pennsylvania  Sehool  Journal ha.%  now 

.  reached  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  as  a  state  educational 
paper."  And  from  that  time  to  the 
present  each  volume  has  ended  with 
June,  just  six  months  behind  the 
corresponding  volume  of  the  Ohio 
journal.  The  fact  that  the  editor 
had  previously  issued  six  numbers 
of  a  little  county  paper,  and  that  for 
some  reason  not  apparent  he 
counted  these  six  numbers  in  witli 
the  first  twelve  numbers  of  the  state 
journal,  does  nut  seem  sufficient 
ground  for  the  claim  thai  the  Penn- 
sylvc.nia  Schoul Journal  was  founded 
in  January,  1852,  the  lime  when 
the  Oliio  journal  first  appeared  as  a 
full-licdijed  state  educational  journal, 
liiii  were  we  topermilthe  Journal 
tcj  count  from  the  lime  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  little  county  paper,  the 
MoNrnr.v  musl  still  claim  priority, 
for  it  first  apptare.lin  January,  1852, 

,  wlrile  the  first  issue  of  the  Lancaster 
County  School  Journal  did  not  ap- 
pear until  some  time  in  February, 
or  March,  though' bearing  dale  Jan- 
uarv.      We  find    in    the  first  issue  an. 
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attire  of  our  own  is  accumulating; 
the  public  mind  is  waking  up  and 
turning  critic;  and  under  these  in- 
fluences the  profession  is  rising  with 
the  inspiration  that  comes  from  the 
revelation  of  new  and  wonderful 
truths,  the  devotion  of  strong  minds 
and  souls,  the  certainty  o(  science, 
and  the  irresistible  tread  of  success. 

In  reaching  this  position  it  is 
just  to  say  that  Ohio,  under  the 
leadershij)  of  her  Garfields,  her 
Hancocks,  her  Whites,  has  main- 
tained a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
progress.  Thousands  have  done 
rare  work  teaching  good  schools. 
All  have  fostered  wise  legislation, 
and  with  one  or  two  additions  now 
advocated  we  shall  have  as  wise  and 
progressive  a  code  of  school  laws  as 
any  state  that  has  existed  throughout 
the  period,  while  in  many  points  we 
lead  the  advance. 

Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  say  that 
our  own  Hamilton  county,  influ- 
enced and  developed  by  an  Associa- 
tion with  ten  meetings  yearly;  where 
every  man  has  wielded  a  free  lance; 
where  leading  spirits  have  clashed 
opinions  in  hot  affray,  testing  armor 
and  proving  art;  where  great  edu- 
cators have  been  sought  out  and  wel- 
comed;^Ihat  Hamilton  county  has 
held  a  commanding  position  in  this 
State  during  this  period.  So  leading 
a  place,  indeed,  has  been  hers,  that 
from  the  beginning  unto  this  day 
we  have  been  known  over  the  State 
for  the  excellence  of  our  schools 
and  the  professional  standing  of  our 
teachers. 
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To  whom  shall  wc  give  credit  for 
our  efficiency  at  home  and  our  repu- 
tation abroad?  Surely  not  to  those, 
who,  like  myself,  are  rounding  out 
but  a  decade  of  service.  Surely 
not  to  those  who  even  more  recently 
have  joined  the  ranks  or  have  cast 
their  lots  among  us.  But  to  a  num- 
ber of  devoted  men  and  women, 
some  now  dead,  others  living  here 
and  elsewhere,  who  in  this  Associa- 
tion and  in  their  schools  have  given 
character  to  our  work,  and  have  car- 
ried knowledge  and  enthusiasm  be- 
yond our  borders. 

Eminently  first  among  these  is  one 
who,  for  more  than  a  generation, 
has  given  unreservedly  and  enthusi- 
astically his  life  and  strength  to  the 
educational  interests  of  Hamilton 
county.  Coming  thirty-eight  years 
ago  from  the  walls  of  a  great  Ohio 
college, strong  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments, robust  in  health  and  physical 
constitution,  with  a  high  moral 
standard,  a  pronounced  and  impres- 
sive personality,  a  fearless  and  ag- 
gressive voice  and  pen,  full  of  the 
vigor  and  confidence  of  youth,  he 
entered  earnestly  upon  his  profes- 
sional career  in  this  county  and  de- 
veloping with  the  years,  has  never 
for  one  moment  wavered  in  his  alle- 
giance to  his  life's  work. 

His  influence  upon  the  teachers 
of  this  county  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  as  an  advocate  of  high 
moral  and  intellectual  qualifications 
in  the  teacher,  cannot  be  estimated. 
Exemplifying  in  himself  what  he  ad- 
vocated,   his    power   showed    itself 


upon  the  surface  and  served  as  an 
inspiration. 

He  has  been  our  strongest  and 
most  successful  representative 
abroad.  With  his  name  linked  to 
that  of  our  county,  he  has  repre- 
sented us  in  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, in  the  State  Association, 
and  elsewhere,  so  creditably,  creat- 
ing such  regard  for  himself  and  us, 
that  his  recommendation  and  a  resi- 
dence in  this  county  carry  with  them 
unusual  respect  and  influence. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Let  us 
deem  it  a  great  satisfaction  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  our  co-laborer, 
our  earnest  friend,  Supt.  A.  B.  John- 
son, of  Avondale.  In  behalf  of  the 
fifty  persons  who  have  conspired  to 
bring  this  surprise  upon  him,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Teachers'  Association,  I  move  the 
following 

Resolutions: 

Whereas,  We  desire  at  this  quar- 
ter centennial  of  our  existence  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  regard  for  our  fel- 
low member,  Supt.  A.  B.  Johnson, 
of  Avondale,  a  leader  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Association,  and  for 
forty  years  a  prominent  figure  in  our 
profession  in  this  county  and  State; 
and 

Whereas,  Supt.  A.  B.  Johnsc 
has  put  forth  his  best  efforts  towarc 
making  teaching  a  profession,  ei 
abling  Hamilton  county  to  rai 
second  to  none  in  Ohio,  as  regard 
the  standing  of  the  schoolmaster  an 
his  compensation; 
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tie  to  our  present  stage  of  progress. 
May  these  resolutions  and  this  ac- 
tion be  some  slight  satisfaction  to 
you  when  you  look  back  over  a  long 
life  of  successful  experience  in  the 
school-room  and  successful  leader- 
ship in  the  profession. 


Field  Notes. 

— The  teachers  of  Auglaize  county 
had  a  meeting  at  St.  Marys,  Nov. 
4,  with  a  very  full  program. 

— An  exhibit  of  school  work  was 
a  feature  ofthe  Auglaize  county  fair, 
held  at  Wapakoneta. 

^Mott  H.  Arnold,  for  some  time 
at  Farmington,  Mo.,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Malta,  Morgan 
county,  Ohio. 

— Jas.  Hill,  one  of  Paulding's 
most  efficient  teachers,  is  now  tak- 
ing a  course  in  a  medical  school  at 
Cleveland. 

— J.  D.  Alexander  has  started  on 
his  third  year  as  principal  of  one  of 
the  Lima  grammar  schools.  He 
reports  a  large  school  of  hard  work- 
ing pupils. 

—The  Sandusky  High  School  has 
twenty-one  pupils  from  the  country, 
who  arc  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  Boxwell 
law. 

— W.  V.  Rood  is  now  in  his  four- 
teenth year  as  principal  of  the  Ak- 
ron High  School.  He  has  gradu- 
ated 662  pupils  in  the  past  thirteen 
years. 

— Silas.  E.  Shook,  principal  ofthe 
Centennial     Business    College    an 
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Nurnial   School    at   Greenville,    has  — 

commenced  his   second  year's  work  educ 

with  an  increased  attendance.  been 

—J.  L.    Selby   has   accepted   the  the 

position  in  Greenville  High  School  Wor 

made  vacant  by  W.  F.  Allgire's  res-  "ssl 

igaation.     Mr.  Selby  taught  several  shoH 

years  in  the  A  grammar  grade.  _ 

— Prof.  W.  A.  Clark,  of  l.^banon,  ploy 

is  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  at  Unii 

Harvard,  with  a  view  to  the  degree  lecti 

of  Ph.  D.    In  our  advertising  depart-  and 

ment,  he   has  something  to  say   to  Unil 

institute  committees.  subj' 

— A  prominent  Ohio  Superintend-  O^'' 

ent  sends  his  check  for  Jive  dollars  _ 

to    pay    his     subscription    to     the  Cou 

Monthly  for  four  years  in  advance.  Pub 

This  is  a  good  way  to  get  the  advan-  R,  1 

tage  of  club  rates.  bro< 

— A  parent  in  Clark  county.Ohio,  com 

has  determined  to  test  the  compul-  are 

sory  education   law  by  resisting  its  teac 

enforcement.      He   denies  the   right  _ 

of   the  truant  officer  to  compel    his  ace 

child  to  attend  school.  prej 

— W.  O.  Miller,a  teacher  of  Con-  towi 

voy,  Van  Wert  county,  is   the  Dem-  line 

ocratic    nominee    to    represent    his  in  t 

county  in  the  Legislature.     He  is  a  sing 

staunch    friend    of     teachers     and  ing 

schools,  who  could  do  good  service  _ 

for  the  cause  in  the  Legislature.  5,35 

— "I  take  three  of  the  best  educa-  labc 

tional  journals  in  the  country,  and  I  O., 

must  still  say  that  the  best  of  the  us  t 

three  is  the  good  old  Ohio  Educa-  nesi 

TIONAL  Monthly,"   is  the  conclu-  pup 

sion   of  a   letter   recently    received  tagi 

from  one  of  our  subscribers.  cxc 


land,  Ky.,  writes  en- 

the   work   south  of 
;  schools  of  Ashland 
idly  in  popular  favor, 
lore  wealthy    people 
ofore  given  their  sup- 
:c   schools,    are  now 
i,w..u...6  ii.vi.  vhildren  to  the  public 
schools  in    preference,  and    express 
themselves  well  pleased.     Miss  Sin- 
clair   has    done    institute    work    in 
Ohio,    and    she    would    be    glad    to 
make  two  or   three  engagements  for 
next  summer. 

— The  first  teachers'  institute 
held  in  Ohio  was  at  Sandusky  in 
1845.  Prof.  S.  F.  Newman,  ofNor- 
walk,  Ohio,  helped  to  organize  this 
movement,  and  he  has  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  1845,  setting  forth  its 
plans  and  purposes,  and  containing 
the  names  of  instructors  of  the  insti- 
tute held  at  Sandusky  that  year. 


olis;  Annual  address — What  Moral 
Instruction  can  a  Teacher  in  the 
Public  Schools  Give?  by  Prcs.  J.  W. 
Bashford,  O.  W.  U.,  Delaware: 
Life  Value  of  High  School  Studies, 
by  Supt.  J.  M.  Mulford;  German 
Ideas  for  ,\merican  Schools,  by 
Pres.  W.  G.  Frost,  Berea  College, 
Ky.;  and  The  Debt  of  Culture,  by 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

—Toledo     now    has    a     Normal 
Training  School  for  teachers.     The 
school  is  well  furnished  and  equipped 
for  the  work  of  making  able  instruc- 
tors.    The  school  room  contains  ■ 
large  library  of  the  best  works  on 
history,  psychology,  and  methods 
teaching.       Not     only    books    a 
methods  will  be  studied,  but  e: 
pupil  will  be  given  a  thorough  d 
in   the   practical  work  of  teachi 
There  are   schools   of   the   varit 
grades   in    the    same    building- 
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secretary,  we  havl 
concensus  of  opinic 
cussed: 

The  practice  of 
certificates  to  teach 
mary  grades  should 

One  grade  of  pu 
preferable,  but  thei 
vantages  in  bavin 
[When  pupils  are 
vanced  to  learn 
books,  two  grade 
study  aud  recitatic 
tbe  pupils,  though 
convenient  and  rat 
the  teacher.  —  Kdit( 

The  duties  of  tht 
intendent  lie  in  the 
provement  of  the  t( 
ers'  meetings  sbouk 
pulsory;  for  these 
mine  largely  the 
teaching.  The  oi 
hopeful  for  the  coui 

The  Workman  li 
which  the  teacher  is  to  be  lifted. 
There  is  lack  of  public  sentiment, 
which  must  be  created  by  the  teach- 
ers and  superintendents.  The  law 
is  raising  the  professional  spirit  of 
teaching.  It  is  a  long  time  from  '53 
to  '93,  and  the  Workman  law  must 
stand.  The  one  principle  we  want 
to  save,  if  the  law  must  be  repealed, 
is  that  which  makes  supervision  pos- 
sible. We  must  stand  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  township  supervision. 

A  very  pronounced  opinion  was 
declared  against  llie  Cleveland  plan 
of  promotion.  Springfield,  however, 
is  trying  a  similar  plan.  A  very  strong 


than  W.  H.  McGuffey.— Biography 

is   not   literature.     Soul  inspiratioi 
conies  from    the  reading    of  cfioici 
literature.      Let    the    class  interpre 
the    motive    which     prompted    ihi 
author  to  write  the  selection,     he 
us  take  the  golden  mean:  choice  lit 
erature   read   in   the    class,  togethe 
with  sketches  of  the   authors.— Thi 
object  of  teaching  literature  will 
terraine  the  method  of  presentio] 
teaching.     The   object  is   to  I 
something  of  books,  to  know  s 
thing  of  the  purpose  or  motivi 
the  author,  to  see  the  beautir 
incidentally  to  acquire  langua 


■^ship,  Greene  county,  and  for  with  which  all  llie  machinery  seems 
e  number  of  younger  school  men  to  run,  are  very  delightful.  And 
o  took  part  in  the  discussions.  indeed   the   same   may   be   said   of 

"he    enrollment    reached    sixty-     every  school  viaited,  except  tliat  the 
Hayes  excel'i  in  some  of  its  appoint- 
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:  question  of  land  owner- 
;  basis  of  the  liiscussioo  is 
nic  Mark, which  consisted 
lite    portion    of  land    on 

>  an  organized  group  of 
10  occupied  and  cultivated 
Hon.      Published  by  Ginn 

a:  A  Tale,  by  Berthold 
witli  introduction  and 
.  Howard  Gore,  professor 
n,  Columbian  University, 
prepared  for  sight-reading 
n    classes.      Ginn  &  Co., 

'iemalical  Solution  Book, 
systematic  solutions  to 
the  most  difficult  prob- 
1  from  leading  authors  on 
,  algebra,    geometry,  etc., 

>  and  explanations.  By 
;el,  member  of  the  New 
ematical  society,  and  pro- 
lathematics  in  the  Kidder 
Mo.  Published  by  Kib- 
f  &  Co.,  Kidder,  Mo. 
nterestcd  in  mathematics 
I  this  volume  of  350  pages 


of  I 


■oblei 


It 


not  ii 


a.  key    to   any  one   text- 

ratlier  a  guide  to  the  so- 

ifficuh  problems  collected 

from  many  sources.    The  author  was 

formerly  an  Ohio  teacher. 

Clara  S,    Curtis's  revision  of  Col- 
tar's  Eysrnhiifh's   German  Grammar 


taining  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  larger  book. 

Greenough  and  Peck's  Lit-y, 
Books  XXI  and  XXH,  is  a  late  ad- 
dition to  Ginn's  college  series  of 
Latin  authors. 

High  School  Laboratory  Manual 
of  r/iysics  (Ginn  &  Co.)  prepared 
by  Hayes,  Lowry  and  Bishel,  teach- 
ers in  (be  Chicago  High  Schools, 
contains  sufficient  laboratory  work 
lo  meet  entrance  requirements  of 
any  college.  Alternate  pages  are 
blank  for  pupils'  notes. 

T/ie  Elements  of  Solid  Geometry, 
by  Arthur  Latham  Baker,  University 
of  Rochester,  with  numerous  exer- 
cises, is  a  late  addition  to  Ginn  & 
Co. 's  mathematical  series. 

The  Limited  Speller,  by  Hienry  R. 
Sanford,  Institute  Conductor,  con- 
tains words  in  common  use  frequently 
misspelled,  together  with  hints  on 
teaching  and  studying  spelling.  The 
words  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
fifty  words  on  each  of  one  hundred 
pages.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hiitory  of  the  Philosophy  of  Pei- 
"i'",?'"'-*.  a  little  brochure  of  (1 
pages,  by  Dr.  Chas.  Wesley  Bcnn 
is  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  S 
acuse,  New  York,  as  is  also  Wii 
Monroe's  Educational  Labors 
Henry  Barnard^  a  study  in  the 
tory  of  American  Pedagogy. 
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greatly  materialize  the  notions  of 
the  young,  and  leave  them  open  to 
the  insidious  approaches  of  the 
sordid  vices.  To  withstand  this 
modern  Hercules,  some  power  not 
derived  from  earth  is'  necessary. 
The  idealization  of  life  as  found 
ia  the  best  literature  gives  this 
power. 

The  proper  order  of  presentation 
of  literature  to  the  child  is  doubtless 
psychological  rather  than  logical. 
The  interests  of  family  and  social 
life  chiefly  engage  his  attention. 
The  graver  concerns  of  state  and 
church  doubtless  come  later.  Yet 
the  elements  of  all  are  simple  and 
all  should  receive  some  attention 
from  the  first.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  outline  a  course  in 
literature,  except  so  far  as  this  may 
be  necessary  to  a  clear  conception 
of  the  nature  of  true  literature  and 
its  function  in  the  complete  culture 
of  the  young. 

The  statement  of  the  uses  of  liter- 
ature as  already  given,  vis.,  to  give 
to  young  people  elevated  notions  of 
institutional  life,  has  its  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment determines  both  the  kinds  of 
literature  selected  and  the  method 
of  its  presentation.  Writings  which 
idealize  the  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife,  of  father  and  mother  to 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  family  and  represent  in  a  pleas- 
ing way  these  persons  engaged  in 
the  duties  growing  out  of  such  rela- 
tions, are  helpful  insetting  the  ideal 
of  family    life.     These    duties  must 


be  faithfully  represented  from  their 
ethical  side,  and  made  to  seem  du~ 
ties;  but  over  each  must  be  placed 
the  rainbow  glow  which  gives  the 
charm  necessary  to  make  such  a 
course  of  life  seem  truly  beautiful. 

Instances  in  which  these  family 
relationships  are  glorified  and  sanc- 
tified, without  distorting  the  ethical 
element  involved,  are  numerous  ia 
poetry,  fairy  tale  or  charming  prose. 

It  should  be  added  that  nothiag 
which  lowers  or  materializes  these 
relationships  should  ever  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  occasionally  for  pur- 
poses of  contrast,  or  for  some  pur- 
pose of  condemnation;  and  indeed, 
even  these  latter  uses  searcely  war- 
rant their  introduction.  In  like 
manner,  the  relationships  of  general 
society,  those  of  the  state  and  the 
church,  should  in  their  time  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  hdlo  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Snow  Bound,"  "Among  the 
Hills,"  ahd"Evahge]ine,"  show  that 
gloriliration  is  not  consistent  with 
the  ethical  element,  while  the  fairy 
story  of  Cinderella  shows  that  life 
may  be  hved  happily  and  worthily 
in  palace  or  home. 

To  illustrate  at  any  length  could 
but  prove  tiresome  to  this  company; 
but  to  touch  here  upon  a  very  few 
of  the  countless  possibilities  will  i 
sist  in   making    clear    final    cone 
sions.     Snow  Bound  is  the  poem 
the  total  family.     The    poet  wai 
part    of    the    scene    he    describ 
What  a  halo  is  cast  about  family 
by  this  single  stanza: 
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O  Time  and  Change-wHh  hair  a«  gray 

As  was  my  sire's  tliat  winter  day« 

How  strange  It  seems,  with  so  much  gone 

Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on— 

Ah,  brother,  only  I  and  thou 

Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now,— 

The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 

That  fltfal  firelight  iMiled  and  shone. 

Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 

The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still; 

Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o'er, 

Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 

We  tread  the  iMtths  their  feet  have  worn. 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees. 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  ham  of  bees 

And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn; 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read,  ^ 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er. 

Bat  in  the  san  they  east  no  shade. 

No  voice  Ls  heard,  no  sign  is  made, 

No  jrtep  is  on  the  conseloos  floor. 

Tet  love  will  dream  and  faith  will  tnut, 

(Since  He  who  knows  oar  need  Is  Jost) 

That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  most. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  throngb  his  cypress  trees; 

Who  hopeless  lays  hl8  dead  away. 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 

Across  the  mournful  marbles  play; 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 

The  truth  to  sense  and  flesh  nnknown. 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

Or  upon   relation  of  brother  and 

sister  in  this: 

As  one  who  held  herself  a  part 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  heart 
Against  the  household  bosom  lean. 
Upon  the  motley-braided  mat 
Oar  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat. 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes, 
Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise. 
O.  looking  from  some  heavenfly  hill. 
Or  from  the  shade  of  saintly  palms. 
Or  silver  reach  of  river  calms. 
Do  those  large  eyes  behold  me  stiU  ? 

Two    pictures   from     Evangeline, 
glorifying   the   loving    devotion    of 

woman  must  suffice: 

Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline  waited 
in  silence, 

Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour 
of  affliction,— 

calmly  and  sadly  she  waited,  until  the  proces- 
sion approached  her. 

And  she  beheld  the  face  of  Oabriel  pale  with 
emotion . 


Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  and.  eagerly  run^ 
ning  to  meet  him. 

Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  whispered— 

**Oabrlel,  be  of  good  cheer— for  if  we  love  one 
another, 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  us,  whatever  mis- 
chances may  happen." 

And  again  when  others  urged  her 

to  give  up  the  search: 

Then  would  they  say,  "Dear  chUd,  why  dream 
and  wait  for  him  longer? 

Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel? 
others 

Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and  spir- 
its as  loyal? 

Here  is  Baptlste  Leblanc,  the  notary's  son,  who 
has  loved  thee 

Many  a  tedious  year;  come,  give  him  thy  hand 
and  be  happy. 

Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St.  Cather- 
ine's tresses. 

Then  would  Evangeline  answer,  serenely  but 
sadly,  '*!  cannot. 

Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  foUows  my 
hand,  and  not  elsewhere. 

For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp 
and  Illumines  the  pathway 

Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  11^  hid- 
den in  darkness." 

It  is  such  pictures  that  sweeten 
and  dignify  and  exalt  the  possible 
relations  of  the  family. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this 
presence  to  enter  into  much  detail. 
Certain  considerations  seem  worth 
impressing  by  some  statement  and 
illustration.  It  has  been  said  al- 
ready that  there  are  but  four  insti- 
tutions which  are  derived  directly 
and  independently  from  the  nature 
of  man.  It  is  not  meant  that  these 
remain  unrelated;  but  that  in  its 
derivation  each  arises  not  to  supple- 
ment another,  but  to  answer  some 
great  need  in  the  nature  of  man  not 
supplied  by  any  or  all  of  the  others. 

There  are  countless  other  institu- 
tions in  existence,  whose  existence 
is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assistinc; 
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one  or  more  of  these  to  fulfill  better 
its  service  to  humanity.  These  sub- 
ordinate forms  are  in  true  literature 
always  shown  in  their  true  subordi- 
nation. The  school  is  a  derived  in- 
stitution, supplementing  the  work  of 
the  family,  and  doing  only  what  the 
family  is  designed  to  accomplish. 
In  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  this  sub- 
ordination is  always  kept  in  mind. 
The  multitude  of  these  varying 
forms  cover  up  manifold  relations 
in  literature;  but  each  is  relegated 
to  its  own  proper  sphere,  and  sus- 
tains its  appropriate  relations  of 
subordination  and  mutual  depend- 
ence and  independence.  The  chief 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  there 
are  but  four  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  four  fundamental  in- 
stitutions or  some  of  the  subordi- 
nates of  one  or  more.  Ami  the  key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  litera- 
ture as  an  expression  of  the  work- 
ings of  these  institutions  upon  man 
is  a  true  notion  of  their  right  s'ubor- 
dination. 

Some  phases  of  literature  deal 
chiefly  with  the  family,  others  with 
the  church,  still  others  with  the 
state,  while  the  novel  has  the  wider 
area  of  general  society.  ISut  the 
grandest  genius  of  all  combines  the 
four  in  one  harmonious  whole,  each 
institution  assisting  every  other  and 
supported  in  return  by  all  the 
others. 

A  writer  iiiay  have  a  gift  of  em- 
phasizing one  or  aooiher,  as  he  has 
succeeded  in  living  or  experiencing 
nr  ideali;;ing  one  or  more  of  these  in 


high  degree.  Only  he  who  has 
realized  all  can  so  place  them  all  in 
just  relations  as  to  explain  universal 
life.-  In  Shakespeare,  the  apparent 
or  temporary  conflict  of  church  and 
state,  or  of  either  of  these  with  the 
family, is  always  followed  by  such  an 
adjustment  as  leaves  each  free  to  do 
its  appropriate  work   untrammeled. 

In  so  far  as  a  writer  leads  his 
admirers  to  apply  to  him  some  epi- 
thet ex^essing  a  distinct  tendency, 
as,  The  Poet  of  the  Heart,  or  the 
Poet  of  the  Church,  he  thereby  em- 
phasizes his  undue  devotion  to  an 
institution,  ami  proclaims  his  nar- 
rowness and  lack  of  universality.  It 
is  the  province  of  culture  to  famil- 
iarize its  beneficiaries  with  all  alike, 
and  with  alt  their  Ideally  perfect 
forms. 

I  have  referred  in  previous  pages 
tu  what    1    have   called  the   institu- 
tional virtues.     These  are  the  attri- 
butes or  ipialities  or   qualifications 
which  it  is    necessary  for  a  person 
to  possess  and  exercise  in  order  to 
do  perfectly  his  portion   in  each  or 
any  particular  institution,    or  as   a 
sum    total   in   all    the  other  institu- 
tions.     While    these  vary  in  degree 
under  circumstances,    they    are    of 
course  the  same  for   all  in  like  con- 
ditions; and  are  capable  of  illust 
tion    and    idealization   in    counil 
ways.      Here  again  literature  nc 
discusses   these    virtues;    it   mer 
portrays  people  exercising  them  ■ 
iler   appropriate  conditions.     T 
rise  through  all  degrees  of  qualir 
worth:  and  various  forms  of  lite 
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composition  vary  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  express  the  different  ones  or 
the  different  degrees  of  .any  one. 

The  fable  is  doubtless  a  form 
^hich  expresses  in  a  pleasing  way 
the  lowest  grade'  of  these  .virtues. 
They  are  in  general  the  prudential 
virtues.  The  Fables  of  yEsop,  so 
called,  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
the  development  of  those  prudential 
considerations  with  least  friction. 
No  large  income  of  cultural  effect  of 
any  high  order  is  returned  to  the  in- 
dividual by  the  institutions  in  such 
living,  but  neither  does  one  who 
practices  the  discretion  thus  taught 
come  into^  any  collision  with  the 
machinery  of  institutions;  and  even 
this  is  great  gain.  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  virtues  deal  largely  with 
the  relations  of  society  and  the 
state;  somewhat  with  the  family  and 
rarely  with  the  church.  The  affec- 
tional  virtues  so  dominant  in  the  two 
last  refuse  to  confine  themselves  by 
the  limitations  of  mere  prudence. 

There   is   a   distinct    progression 
when    we   pass   from    the   fable    to 
Folk-Lore   and  the  Fairy  Story — es- 
pecially to  the  Fairy    Story.      The 
Folk-Lore  has  too  large  an  element 
of  the  historical  in  it  to  yield  itself 
wholly  to  the  highest  literary  force, 
lich  is    always    creative;  but    the 
dry    Story    bases   itself    squarely 
Don   idealization    as   its     essence, 
he  child  who  has  never  been   af- 
cted  by    the  Fairy  Story,  is  most 
cely  incapable  of  projecting  before 
mind  ideals  of  the  highest  ex- 
lence  in   any  department  of  liv- 


ing. For  a  brief  period,  any  child 
should  read  in  the  Elysian  Fields  of 
Fancy  set  free;  but  all  should  stop 
short  of  a  sickly  sentimentalism 
which  clips  the  wings  of  action  and 
unnerves  the  will.  Neithe;-  the  Fa- 
ble nor  the  Fairy  Story  should  be 
explained  to  children.  This  only 
confuses.  Their  worth  is  in  their 
wholeness  and  completeness  and 
concreteness.  The  relationships 
and  virtues  of  the  family  and  the 
church  constitute  the  great  motive 
of  the  poet.  These  relate  them- 
selves mutually  with  society  and  the 
state,  it  is  true;  but  they  do  not 
lose  their  distinctive  character.  I 
have  already  referred  to  Snow 
Bound  and  Evangeline  as  exhibiting 
in  beautiful  form  some  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues,  related  truly  and  beauti- 
fullv  to  the  other  institutions.  A 
great  work  will  have  a  central  es- 
sence in  one  institution,  and  will 
then  duly  relate  this  element  to  the 
other  institutions. 

The  true  literature  of  the  church 
rises  or  falls  in  grade  in  the  ratio  in 
which  it  substitutes  universal  prin- 
ciples for  sectarian  dogma. 

All  treatment  of  institutional  life 
is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
times;  but  in  no  case  is  this  so 
much  so  as  in  the  literature  of  the 
religious  notion.  We  must  not  deny 
the  character  of  genius  to  the  ''Di- 
vine Comedy"  and  * 'Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress,'^ but  we  must  at  the  same  time 
recognize  that  the  real  genius  there 
manifests  itself  in  its  unconscious 
leaping    over   sectarian    limitation, 
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I.  e.,  in  the  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal need  and  longing  of  the  soul, 
even  under  the  sectarian  form  of  the 
church  in  the  time  of  its  concep- 
tion. 

The  same  effect  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  especially 
in  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  prophetic 
and  dramatic  portions.  The  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  have,  in  my  judgT 
ment,  their  highest  merit  in  their 
matchless  presentation  of  those  uni- 
versal truths,  which  by  their  very 
nature  appeal  to  the  consciousness 
o|  every  one  the  moment  they  are 
expressed  in  terms  which  the  indi- 
vidual can  comprehend.  This  I 
know  is  not  the  view  of  at  least  one 
minister  in  my  city.  In  a  recent 
conversation  with  this  particular 
minister,  he  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  have  a  Congress  of  Relig- 
ions at  the  World's  Fair.  On  press- 
ing him  for  his  reasons,  he  said  the 
Christian  religion  would  be  worsted 
in  the  comparison  for  two  reasons: 
(i)  Jts  ministers  were  not  in  general 
teamed  men,  while  the  representa- 
tives of  other  religions  were  neces- 
sarily liberally  educated  and  there-' 
fore  clever  debaters  and  forceful 
expounders,  and  (2)  all  other  relig- 
ions were  comprehensible  through 
the  reason,  while  it  is  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  it  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  common  sense.  I 
dare  to  assert  that  in  those  particu- 
lars in  which  it  opposes  the  human 
reason,  if  it  does  so,  as  such  it  is 
limited  or  partial  and  can  never  be 
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ical  order  of  the  universe.  No  in- 
stitution can  save  its  members  while 
the  latter  violate  this  higher  law. 
•While  the  institution  is  destroyed  by 
this  violation,  the  man  himself  dies 
also;  and  hence  institutions  can 
serve  the  development  of  man 
toward  a  universal  life  only  by  obe- 
dience to  the  highest  ethical  princi- 
ples. 

The  concrete  presentation  of  this 
highest  principle  of  human  living  is 
the  work  which  the  Drama  can  do 
for  the  young.  All  subsequent  help 
must  be  of  the  nature  of  bringing 
these  concrete  conceptions  out  more 
fully  into  consciousness,  and  the 
finding  of  their  justification  in  the 
reason. 

Happy  is  he  who  before  this  age 
of  reason  fully  comes  has  uncon- 
sciously arrived  at  convictions,  and 

learned  to  love  the   loftiest  ideals. 

« 

For  this  purpose  the  young  should 
read  four  tragedies  of  Shakespeare 
without  discussion:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  tragedy  of  the  lovers; 
Othello,  the  tragedy  of  husband  and 
wife;  King  Lear,  the  tragedy  of  par- 
ent and  child;  and  Julius  Caesar,  the 
historical  tragedy  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  sensuous  setting  of  these  plays 
that  is  first  wanted.  A  later  philo- 
'^ophical    study   of  all  these  would 


doubtless  discover  more  profound 
meanings  and  deeper  unities;  and 
would  doubtless  formulate  these  in 
choice  phrase  expressing  the  fuller 
consciousness.  But  this  is  the  work 
of  adults.  In  its  early  uses,  litera- 
ture does  not  dispute  the  field  with 
history,  ethics  or  the  physical  sci- 
ences. It  merely  attempts  to  keep* 
them  from  reducing  the  huijian  be- 
ing to  a  common-place,  sordid  ma- 
terialist. It  professes  to  set  aside 
ideals  of  noble  living  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  groveling  pessimist.  It 
proposes  to  place  firmly  in  the  minds^ 
of  the  young  such  high  conceptions 
of  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of 
institutional  life  that  they  will  have 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  act  out 
their  best  selves  in  the  presence  of 
the  race  and  in  harmony  with  the 
universe. 

The  influence  of .  ideals  is  the 
strongest  motive  that  operates  upon 
a  human  being.  Irrational  content- 
ment with  low  living  is  the  curse  of 
the  East.  Divine  discontent  is  the 
savior  of  the  West. 

Themistocles  could  not  sleep  after 
he  had  looked  on  the  trophies  in 
the  Ceramicus;  and  our  own  youth 
need  in  like  manner  to  be  led  on  by 
the  glorious  radiance  of  '*the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 
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CoL  Francis  W.  Parker,  principal 
'f  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
ave  an  address  on  Saturday  mom- 

\t  October  14th,  to   the   teachers 


of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland 
upon  *  *The  Artist  and  the  Artisan. "  It 
was  logical  and  eloquent  and  full  of 
inspiration.      Col.  Parker  began  his 
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%<tvi\\'j  bring  out  its  best  powers  and 
sympathies,  and  who  shall  devote 
themselves  to  this  as  the  great  end  of 
life. — Dr.  Channing, 

All  intelligent  teaching  must  be 
based  upon  principles  derived  from 
a  consideration  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind. — -Johonnot. 

The  teacher  needs  some  general 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
psychology,  even  though  he  is  aim- 
ing merely  at  the  most  rapid  and 
effective  method  of  storing  the  mind 
with  knowledge. — Sully. 

The  business  of  education  re- 
quires for  its  successful  prosecution, 
scientific  observation  and  the  study 
of  the  subject  to  be  operated  upon 
— the  mind. — Edwin  Charwick, 

The  educator  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  psychology,  that  is,  a 
knowledge  of  the  substance  to  which 
he  undertakes  to  give  form  and 
polish. — Garvey. 

Education  cannot  accomplish  its 
end  unless  that  end  "be  definitely 
known.  And  that  end  cannot  be 
known  but  by  an  investigation  into 
the  activities  and  capabilities  of  the 
mind. — Dr,  fas,  Donaldson, 

The  good  school-master  studies 
his  scholars'  nature  as  carefully  as 
they  their  books. — Fuller, 

Before  educational  methods  can 

»e  made  to  harmonize  in  character 

id  arrangement  with  the  faculties 

i  their  mode  and  order  of  unfold - 

ig,  it  is  first  needful  that  we  ascer- 

in  with  some  completeness    how 

e  faculties  do  unfold.  —  Spencer. 


In  order  to  educate  a  human  be- 
ing, to  draw  out  and  develop  his 
various  powers  and  faculties,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  mind 
which  we  wish  to  train.  Till  this  is 
done  we  cannot  lay  down  rules  for 
its  proper  training. — Anon. 

Education  will  never  be  that  per- 
fect union  of  science  and  art  which 
it  is  so  desirable  it  should  be  until 
the  philosophy  of  mind  is  made  its 
basis. — B.  Cornelius. 

A  good  teacher  is  a  naturalist 
studying  the  minds  under  his  care. 
— Prof.  Josiah  Royce. 

A  true  psychology  is  the  indis- 
pensable scientific  basis  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  education. — J,  S. 
Mill. 

A  more  deep  and  practical  psy- 
chology alone  can  expound  the  theo- 
retical laws  and  principles  on  which 
all  true  human  education  must  pro- 
ceed.— J.  D.  Morrell. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind  and  what 
constitutes  individual  character, 
seem  essentially  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  all  those  to  whom  the  in- 
struction of  the  human  mind  is  con- 
fided.— Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

I  would  advise  teachers  not  to 
study  any  systematic  work  on  psy- 
chology, before  the  gathering  of 
practical  facts  by  means  of  observa- 
tion and  experience;  then  first  it 
will  befit  them  well  to  study  such 
works  with  success.  Theory  is  noth- 
ing  but    a   generalization  of   facts. 
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many  of  those  who  did  maintain 
their  grades  and  pass  the  examina- 
tions was  interfered  with  and  more 
or  less  retarded  by  unnecessary  ab- 
sence; and  though  they  ''passed," 
their  grades  were  comparatively 
low;  their  interest  was  diminished; 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  many  of  these  would  also  find 
themselves  in  the  unclassified  list. 

Now,  what  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  a  serious  question — 
a  question  that  has  confronted  many 
another  superintendent  or  principal 
in  Ohio.     If  these  pupils  who  had 
dropped  into   the   unclassified    de- 
partment,   were    simply    told    that 
they  must  maintain  their  standings 
in   some   of   the   regular. courses — 
that  they  must  ^o  their  poor  work 
over  again  and  in  no  case  elect  stud- 
ies outside  of  the  prescribed  courses, 
they 'would  leave   school— a   result 
that    was    to    be     deprecated    and 
avoided  if  possible.      I    am    aware 
that    this    arbitrary    method   is   in 
vogue    in   many   schools,    with   the 
necessary  result  that  the  graduating 
classes  are  ridiculously   small;  and 
of  those  who  do  graduate,  the  girls 
outnumber  the  boys  two  to  one. 

After   giving   the   problem  much 

thought,  I  decided  to  abandon  all 

arbitrary  methods,  and  as  an  exper- 

lent  to   enlist,   if  possible,    in   a 

bst  thorough  manner,  the  co-oper- 

tion  of  the  parents.     Accordingly 

*  St  before*  the  present  school  year 

Jgan,  invitations  were  sent  to   all 

^e  parents  to  meet  the  superintend- 

t  in  the  chapel  on  a  certain  even- 


ing, for  the  purpose  of  considering 
some  matters  of  vital  concern  both 
to  the  success  of  the  schools  and  the 
highest  well-being  of  the  thildreri. 
A  strong  and  personal  appeal  was 
made  for  the  attendance  of  the  par- 
ents, and  when  the  evening  came  a 
large  number  responded.  The  meet- 
ing was  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion, both  in  numbers  and  in  the  in- 
terest manifested. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  points  which  the  superintend- 
ent elaborated  in  an  address  an  hour 
long: 

"Parents  may  co-operate: 

1.  By  sending  their  children  to 
school. 

2.  By  keeping  their  children  regu- 
larly in  school. 

3.  By  insisting  that  they  pursue 
regular  courses. 

4.  By  encouraging  them  to  com- 
plete the  heavier  courses. 

5.  By  visiting  the  schools  fre- 
quently, not  forgetting  to  talk  school 
matters  over  at  home. 

6.  By  never  criticising  the  teach- 
ers and  superintendent  at  home  or 
elsewhere  in  the  presence  of  the  pu- 
pils, but  if  anything  goes  wrong 
bring  the  criticism  of  grievance 
directly  to  the  teacher  or  superin- 
tendent. 

7.  By  paying  more  attention  to 
the  matter  of  food  and  sleep. 

8.  By  keeping  the  children  at 
home  nights,  except  now  and  then 
when  their  going  does  not  interfere 
with  their  school  work. 

9.  By  insisting  that  some  time 
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THE  PROFIT  IN   TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


BY    R.    F.    BEAUSAY. 


Sometime  ago,  there  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Monthly,  a 
query  which  read:  *'Are  the  Ohio 
teachers*  institutes  worth  what  they 
cost?  Are  they  fully  accomplishing 
their  mission?  What  changes,  if 
any,  are  needed?"  At  the  first  read- 
ing, instantly  my  mind  carried  me 
back  to  times  and  scenes  whose 
memories  are  sacred.  I  sat  once 
more  in  council  around  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  Wyandots.  Here,  not 
so  many  •  years  ago,  I  was  most 
pleasantly  associated  with  J.  J. 
Smith,  W.  M.  Waltermire,  Will  H. 
Schoenberger,  S.  P.  Kail,  Chauncey 
M.  Lehr,  N.  A.  W.  Stoker,  D.  E. 
Niver,  W.  V.  Smith,  George  Good- 
rich, Hattie  McCutcheon,  Maggie 
Garwood,  Agnesse  Adair,  Myrtle 
M.  Byron,  Esther  Agnew,  Ida  Mc- 
Dermott,  and  many  others,  who, 
though  perhaps  less  noted,  were 
none  the  less  noble  and  worthy. 
Our  association  was  remarkable  for 
good  attendance,  strong  friendship 
among  the  members,  and  the  gen- 
eral status  not  a  little  heightened  by 
the  keen  intelligence  of  the  teachers. 
in  the  under-current  there  may 
ve  been  any  little  strifes,  or  even 
i-feelingy  yet  on  the  surface  there 
ailed  along  a  ship  of  such  noble 
tate  that  her  majestic  proportions 
ill  remain  in  my  memory  forever, 
ut  ihqt  council  has  long  since  been 
solved;    many    are    laboring    in 
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Other  fields;  some  have  sought 
other  professions;  some  have  gone 
to  "that  bourne  whence  no  traveler 
returns;"  and  some  still  gather 
around  the  old  camp-fire,  and  their 
present  associations  are  not  less  ac- 
tive, intelligent  and  progressive  than 
were  the  institutes  of  1884  and  1885; 
and  though  our  ranks  may  now  be 
broken,  yet  the  line  of  battle  is  still, 
and  will  be  forever,  maintained. 

In  those  years,  we  listened  to  the 
'scholarly  instruction  of  Supt.  W.  A. 
Baker;  to  the  nmsterly  experience 
of  Supt.  Marcellus  Manley;  to  the 
energetic,  business-like  instruction 
of  Dr.  Alston  Ellis;  to  the  practi- 
cal wisdom  of  Supt.  A.  G.  Grouse; 
to  the  fine  scholarship  of  Supt.  C.C. 
Miller;  to  the  deep  reasoning  of 
Supt.  J.  W.  Knott;  to  the  thought- 
ful teachings  of  Supt.  J.  G.  Hartz- 
ler;  and  to  the  fine  English  of 
Prof.  Frank  V.  Irish.  Added  to  these, 
the  p6wer  and  dignity  of  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  on  its  best  side  were 
not  wanting;  for,  members  from  that 
line  of  great  men,  the  State  Gom- 
missionersof  Gommon  Schools, often 
came  before  us  with  their  counsel 
and  wisdom.  Of  these  we  heard 
with  profit  and  remember  with 
pleasure.  Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  Leroy 
D.  Brown,  C.  C.  Miller,  and  the 
present  Commissioner,  Hon.  O.  T. 
Corson.  Our  lecturers  were  schol- 
ars in  a   high  sense;  and  the  mes- 
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Cowdery,  or  Mr.  Smythe,  are  we 
not  all  electrified  by  the  words  that 
follow?  How  many  teachers  of 
Ohio  and  other  states  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  such  inspiration, — yes,  are 
building  their  very  hopes  of  futare 
achievements  on  the  encouraging 
words  which  they  hear  and  read 
from  Dr.  Findley  concerning  his 
early  associates?  Though  I  have 
never  seen  him,  yet  I  can  feel  the 
spirit  that  animates  him,  and  stirs 
the  entire  circle  of  his  readers.  In 
the  "forties,"  that  period  when 
teaching  was  heroism,  these  men 
were  stars,  and  their  lives  were  full 
of  power  and  meaning.  And  though 
there  be  some  of  them  whose  feel 
have  touched  the  waters  of  the  si- 
lent river,  yet  the  memory  of  their 
living  is  an  assurance  of  victorious 
accomplishment;  their  companions 
who  still  remain  give  us  the  best  en- 
couragement to  certain  success;  and 
the  life  history  of  all  of  them  gives 
a  forcible  illustration  to  the  spirited 
sentence  that  was  at  once  a  touch 
uf  pleasure  and  a  sting  of  pain  to 
Napoleon,  "The  old  guard  dies  but 
never  surrenders. " 

Oh!  some  one  will  say,  this  i^ 
sentiment.  Ah!  but  let  me  sa; 
is  grand  sentiment  and  more, 
memory  of  former  association^ 
the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud- 
many  a  teacher's  life;  and  if 
treasured  lessons  of  instructor- 
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lecturers  are  a  fountain  from  which 
in  the  emergencies  of  the  school- 
room, I  can  draw  strength  for  their 
proper  management,  and  in  all  diffi- 
culties mark  the  turning  point  to 
success;  if  I  can  feel  the  power  of 
the  experience  of  co-workers  in 
these  things,  then  l.have  acquired 
the  full  benefit  of  active  and  intelli- 
gent association,  and  this  power  is 
something  very  true  and  real;  and 
truth  and  reality  are  not  mefe  sen- 
timent. 

There  is  a  power  in  professional 
association.  Professional  friendship 
is  a  bond  that  cannot  be  broken  by 
attacks   from    without;  and    if   you 


reap  wisely  in  the  field  of  your  An- , 
nual  Institutes,  memory  will  bring 
you  encouragement  in  your  toils; 
the  power  of  the  thought  that  oth- 
ers have  conquered  will  dissipate 
impending  disasters  in  your  enter- 
prise; and  when  you  have  sur- 
mounted any  or  all  obstacles,  you 
will  feel  that  no  expression  of  money 
value  can  measure  your  gain. 
'*Think  on  these  things,  Horatio," 
and  do  not  let  the  paltry  week's  sal- 
ary in  your  mind's  eye  hide  the  mag- 
nificent grandeur  awakened  in  the 
inner  recesses  of  your  soul. 
Pemberville,  O. 


ROUND  TABLE  REPORT  ON   NUMBERS. 


The    following  propositions  were 
presented  for   consideration  of  the 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Round  Table,  held  at  Youngs- 
town,   Nov.   3  and   4,    1893.     They 
were  submitted  by  Superintendent  S. 
D.  Sanor,  of  East  Liverpool,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the   question  of  * 'Num- 
ber Instruction   in   City    Schools." 
The     ''present    sentiment"    of    the 
^'^und  Table  was  voted  upon  each 
)position,  the  vote  being  on  most 
repositions  strongly  adverse  to  the 
>sition   taken   by    the   report.     It 
s   the  general   opinion,  however, 
It  the  report  was  very  stimulating 
d  would  lead  to  much  wholesome 
:ussion    and    investigation    this 


year,  and  as  suggested  by  Chairman 
Burns,  **our  sentiments  may  all  be 
different''  by  the  next  meeting.  Let 
there  be  a  careful  consideration  and 
full  discussion  in  teachers'  meetings 
and  through  the   educaiional    press. 

1.  The  results  of  number  work 
and  arithmetic  in  city  schools  are 
incommensurable  with  the  time  and 
labor  expended. 

2.  The  present  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults in  number  work  are  due  par- 
tially to  the  absence  of  instruction 
in  number  and  partially  to  unphilo- 
sophic  teaching. 

3.  Numbers  form  a  series  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  i.  e.,  all  numbers  are 
abstract. 

4.  The  nomenclature  of  the  se- 
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ited  to  problems  in  which  the  di- 
visor is  a  fraction.  Multiplication 
of  fractions,  at  least  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mixed  numbers  by  whole 
numbers  and  whole  numbers  by 
mixed  numbers, should  be  practiced 
extensively  before  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  fractions. 

19.  Percentage  should  be  intro- 
duced as  an  application  of  fractions 
or  decimals,  especially  where  the 
rate  is  such  part  of  100  as  can  be 
represented  easily  by  a  common 
fraction,  and  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  the  method  by  frac- 
tions. 

20.  The  practice  so  common  in 
our  schools  of  saying  \  =  the  num- 
ber, 100%  =  the  number,  etc.,  is 
to  be  condemned  as  illogical  and 
misleading. 

21.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  mental  arithmetic,  and 
algebra  should  be  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  this  branch  in  the 
higher  grammar  grades. 

22.  Mensuration      and      inven- 


tional  geometry  should  be  taught  in 
the  A  grammar  grade  at  least  five 
months.  The  metric  system  should 
be  applied  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  mensuration. 

23.  The  Grube  method  is  op- 
posed alike  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
science  of  numbers  and  to  the  nat- 
ural order  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  numbers. 

24.  The  so-called  modifications 
of  the  Grube  method  which  limit 
number  work  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades  to  10,  20,  or  any  other 
number  should  be  discarded. 

25.  "Picture  number  stories" 
should  be  used  sparingly. 

26.  Pupils  should  be  frequently 
required  to  verify  conclusions  ob- 
jectively. 

27.  It  is  due  to  the  profession 
and  the  schools  that  this  Round  Ta- 
ble prepare  a  syllabus,  setting  forth 
the  proper  aim  of  number  instruc- 
tion with  practical  suggestions  for 
reaching  the  best  results  with  the 
least  time  and  labor. 


THE    GRUBE  METHOD. 


lesson'  on  the  number  two. 

(From  GrtU>e*$  Method  qf  TeacMng  Arithmetic,  by  Le?l  Seeley.) 


T.  How    many   have  I?     {Holds 
two  blocks,)- 
P*  You  have  two, 
T,  ( Takes  a  '  block  in  each  hand 
d  holds  up  one,)     What   have    I 
Te? 

^.  You  have  one. 


T  And  what  have  I  here?  C  The 
other  hand, ) 

P,  You  have  also  one. 

T  Now  watch  and  see  what  I  do. 
[Moves  the  hands  holding  the  blocks 
slowly  together,)     What  did  I  do? 

P.  You  put  one  and  one  together. 
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P.  There  are  two  I's  in  2. 

T.  Now  we  will  write  that  on  the 
board. 

In  2  there  are  two  I's. 

Or  we  may  say  2  divided  by  i 
makes  2. 

(This  last  statement  will  be  some- 
what difficult  for  the  child,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  until  by  the 
method  above  given  he  has  mas- 
tered the  idea.  Then  we  may  teach 
this  as  another  way  of  expressing 
the  same  thing.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  child  learn  this  way  of  express- 
ing division,  as  it  is  the  simplest  ex- 
pression and  is  the  form  that  he  will 
most  often  meet  with.  After  mas- 
tering the  idea  it  will  not  take  long 
for  the  child  to  learn  the  form  in 
common  use.) 

T,  Now  we  will  write  what  we 
have  learned  about  2. 

1  and  I  make  2. 

One  2  is  a  2  or  makes  a  2. 
Two  I's  are  a  2  or  make  a  2. 

2  less  I  is  I. 

In  a  2  there  are  two  I's. 

In  a  2  there  is  one  2. 

(At  this  time  the  signs  can  be 
taught.  Write  each  expression  using 
the  words,  and  underneath  write  the 
same  expression  using  the  signs.) 
For  example: 

I  and  I  make  2. 

1  -f-  I  =  2. 

2  divided  by  i  makes  2. 
2  -f-  1=2. 

(Require  the  child  to  read  the  ex- 

Eission  containing  the  words,  and 

n  that  containing  the  signs.     He 

st  read  both  exactly  alike.   Here- 


after use  only  signs,  and  require  the 
pupils  to  make  and  use  them.  Go 
slowly,  repeat  many  times,  seek  to 
,  get  correct  expressions,  teach 
the  children  to  observe  accurately 
what  you  do  and  to  describe  it.) 

The  four  processes  must  be  re- 
peated until  the  pupils  can  give  all 
operations  with  great  rapidity.  They 
must  also  be  able  to  make  their 
statements  fluently,  to  read  readily 
from  the  board,  and  to  write  exer- 
cises from  dictation,  all  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  2. 

The  pupil  must  be  able  to  answer 
such  combinations  as  follow,  the 
teacher  developing  them  by  use  of 
the  blocks. 

What  number  is  found  twice  in  2? 

Of  what  number  is  2  the  double? 

Of  what  number  is  i  the  half? 

What  number  must  I  double  in 
order  to  get  2. 

I  know  a  number  which  has  1 
more  than  i.     What  is  it? 

What  number  must  I  add  to  i  in 
order  to  get  2? 

All  possible  combinations  of  the 
2  should  thus  be  given. 

(The  pupils  are  now  prepared  to 
apply  their  knowledge  in  practical 
examples  embracing  other  objects 
than  the  blocks.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  show  them  the  objects. 
Let  them  also  make  examples.) 

Fred  had  2  cents  and  spent  i  cent 
for  cherries.  How  much  had  he 
left? 

A  slate  pencil  cost  one  cent.  How 
much  will  2  pencils  cost? 

Charles  had  i  dime  in  his  savings 
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,  bank;  his  sister  had  twice  as  many. 
How  many  had  his  sister? 

If  a  cake  cost  i  cent,  hcw  many 
cakes  can  you  buy  for  a  cents? 
James    had  t    apples    and    Frank 


NOTES  AND  i 

importance:  of  good  teachers. 

Supt.  H.  M,  James,  who  has  re- 
cently taken  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  the  right 
view  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
teachers  for  a  system  of  city 
schools.  The  rules  of  the  Tacoma 
Board  make  it  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  recommend  teachers  for 
appointment.  In  a  communication 
to  the  Board  Mr.  James  outlines  the 
policy  he  expects  to  pursue  in  mak- 
ing recommendations,  and  empha- 
sizes strongly  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying only  the  best  teachers.  We 
quote  his  words  as  follows: 

"The  chief  factor  in  making  a 
school  is  the  teacher.  With  a  good 
teacher  great  results  will  be  accom- 
plished under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

A  teacher  with  a  divine  calling 
will  accomplish  wonders  even  in  a 
miserable  building  with  a  small  sal- 
ary and  no  appliances.  Of  Pesta- 
lozzi  it  was  said  that  he  had  no  ap- 
paratus and  no  facilities,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  work  with  but 
•children.  President  Garfield's  fa- 
mous university  made  no  demands 
in  the  way  of  buildings  or  cabinets, 
but  it  insisted  on  the  presence  of  a 
great  teacher.  A  rude  bench  in  a 
hut  on  the  hillside,  with  a  boy  at 
one  end  and  a  great  doctor  at  the 
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undertake  the  training  of  others. 
Even  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
youngest  pupils  will  do  better  for 
being  well  educated.  A  city  that 
proposes  to  maintain  a  high  educa- 
tional standard  should  employ  no 
teacher  who  has  not  at  least  a  full 
high  school  education.  *  *  * 
The  law  imposes  upon  you  the  se- 
lection of  the  teachers,  and  by  the 
rule  you  have  to  some  extent  com- 
mitted this  responsibility  to  me.  I 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  respon- 
sibility and  feel  that  I  must  do  my 
best  in  every  case.     *     *     *     * 

My  duty  in  this  matter,  as  I  see 
it,  is  very  plain;  I  must  act  solely 
with  reference  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  children  and  the  schools.  In 
making  a  recommendation  I  must 
consider  simply  what  teacher  we 
have  reason  to  expect  will  render 
the  best  service. 

It  matters  not  where  they  reside 
or  whose  friends  they  may  be,  I 
must  endeavor  to  give  the  children 
the  best  that  can  be  found." 


AS    WE    ARE    SEEN. 

An    English    teacher    who    spent 
four  weeks  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition writes  to  The  Journal  of  Ed- 
ueation  (London)  of    ' 'Educational 
Progress  in  America. "    He  attended 
the  Educational  Congress,  where  he 
says  he  heard  much   talking,  good 
and  indifferent,  from  many  people, 
tending  to  excite  a  ''divine  discon- 
tent"      He   pronounces  American 
'•achers  eminently  progressive;  it  is 
leir  pride  to  go  forward.     This  is 
ue  not  only  of  the  leaders,  but  the 
'ank   and  file  press   on  close  after 
heir    leaders;  whereas  in   England 
he  leaders  are  regarded  as  profes- 
sional acrobats,  theorists — anything 
ut  practical  educationists. 
The  visitor  was  much  impressed 


with  some  of  the  discussions  at  the 
Congress.  Even  the  less  conspicu- 
ous members  could  make  inspiring 
and  enlightening  remarks,  ''for.  all 
seemed  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  language  of  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy, and  with  the  principles  of 
educational  science."  Admiration 
and  surprise  at  this  are  expressed 
without  stint.  "How  has  this 
been  brought  about?  How  has 
this  great  mass  of  teachers  been  ed- 
ucated to  such  a  point?  How  many 
English  teachers,  drawn  promiscu- 
ously from  the  rank  and  file  of  en- 
dowed schools,  private  schools,  and 
elementary  schools,  could  claim  to 

have  any  philosophy  of  teaching  at 
all?"  Large  credit  is  given  to  the 
teachers  themselves.  "This  great 
uplifting  of  teachers  in  'America  has 
come  from  the  teachers  themselves." 
Attendance  at  Institutes,  Summer 
Schools,  Lecture  Courses,  the  form- 
ing of  Reading  Circles  and  Corre- 
spondence Classes  and  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  excellent  educational 
journals,  all  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  credit. 

This  friendly  recognition  is  grati- 
fying, and  the  more  gratifying  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  main  just.  There 
is  great  activity  among  teachers  in 
this  country,  and  the  progress  made 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years  is 
greater  than  most  of  us  realize.  But 
a  near  view  will  at  any  time  reveal 
sufficient  remaining  imperfection  to 
keep  us  all  duly  humble. 


POOR  PAY  AND    HARASSING    REGU- 
LATIONS. 

At  a  large  conference  of  assistant 
teachers  recently  held  at  Derby, 
England,  the  burden  of  the  chair- 
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man's  opening  address  was  a  proti 
against  the  small  remuberation,  ai 
the  vexatiouii  and  harassing  regul 
tions  under  vhich  the  great  body 
subordinate  teachers  are  compel] 
to  labor.     Thousands  of  well  qui 
ified   teachers   receive  less  than 
usually  paid  to  colliers  and  other  1 
borers — many  adult  teachers  recei 
ingless  Vaaxi  five  dollars  a  week,  ai 
for  this  pittance   are  required  to  do 
their  work  "under  almost  intolera- 
ble   restrictions."  And   we   are    the 
more  surprised  when  we  read  what 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Peel,  says  about 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  under  such  con- 
<tlitions,  as  follows: 

"Our  ranks  contain  men  and 
women  well  advanced  into  middle 
age,many  of  whtftnhavehad  the  cour- 
age to  undertake  the  serious  duties 
of  parentage,  and  who  struggle,  as 
far  as  their  means  allow,  to  occupy 
honorable  positions  in  civic  life. 
Those  whose  cause  we  are  here  to 
plead  to-day  have  all  secured  the 
highest  diploma  issued  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  qualifying  them 
to  take  charge  of  any  primary 
school  in  the  kingdom.  With  re- 
gard to  scholarly  attainments  the 
assistant  fears  no  comparison  with 
the  head  teacher.  We  are  no  juve- 
nile apprentices,  but  certified  mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  teaching.  We 
must  not  only  have  proved  that  wc 


equal  to  graduating  at  a  university; 
and,  finally,  two  years  of  practical 
teaching,  bearing  results  satisfactory 
to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  before 
the  hard-won'parchment'  is  awarded. 

We  have  met  the  requirements  of 
the  State  in  our  equipment  for  the 
ofSce  universally  recognized  as  a 
noble  one.  How  does  the  State 
now  provide  for  us?  Not  at  all. 
Except  to  periodically  examine  our 
work,  it  leaves  us  severely  alone, 
having  handed  us  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  either  of  impoverished  man- 
agers or  rate-fearing  economists, 
who  provide  us  with  pittances  which 
absolutely  prohibit  us,  unless  we  are 
blessed  with  private  means,  from 
taking  a  proper  position  in  social 
circles  of  refinement  and  light." 

We  have  often  felt  that  the  pay  of 
teachers  in  this  country  is  too  mea- 
ger by  far;  but  the  conditions  with 
us,  compared  with  the  foregoing, 
are  almost  reversed.  We  pay  a 
much  higher  price  for  a  lower  grade 
of  qualifications. 


Q.  44*.  In  the  case  of  personi- 
fication, should  the  noun  be  parsed 
as  common  or  proper? — J.  V.  C. 

When  a  noun  is  personified  it  re- 
ceives a   special    signification,    and 


becomes  the  name  of  some  pan 
lar  object  existing  either  in  fat 
in   thought;  and    therefore,  it    ■ 
be  parsed  as  a  proper  noun. 
R.  F.  Beav 
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Q;  443.  **It  was  John,  and  he 
aloncy  that  did  the  work."  Is  this 
a  correct  sentence?  If  so,  what  is 
the  syntax  of  words  in  italics? — 
J.  V.  C. 

The  sentence  is  correct.  ^^And 
[it  was]  he  alone,**  is  interjected  to 
distinguish  emphatically  the  princi- 
pal subject;  and  while  it  makes  the 
whole  expression  slightly  ambigu- 
ous, it  does  not  impair  its  grammat- 
ical correctness.  The  whole  ex- 
pression is  a  compound  sentence,  of 
which  the  substantive  clause,  and 
[it  was]  he  alone,  is  the  second 
member.  R.  F.  Beausay. 

Q.  444.  When  and  where  was 
the  treaty  in  connection  with  King 
William's  War  made?— R.  L. 

The  war  known  in  North  America 
as  King  William's  War  was  called  in 
Europe  the  War  of  the  Palatinate; 
or, the  War  of  the  Second  Coalition. 
It  continued  for  nine  years,  from 
1688  to  1697,  and  was  concluded  by 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  South  Hol- 
land, in  December,  1697. 

R.  F.  Beausay. 

To  the  same  effect,  A.  H.  Rummel, 
and  W.  K.  Roush. 

Q.   445.     What  are  the  causes  of 

the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile? 

— Mary  Gordon. 

The   River  Nile  is  the  outlet  of 

two  large  lakes,  Albert  Nyanza 

d    Victoria^   Nyanza,    which    lie 

740  feet  above   the   level  of  the 

ean.      This    makes    the    Nile    a 

earn  of   constant   flow.     It  flows 

rthward,  and  empties  through  the 

ebrated  Delta  into   the  Mediter- 


ranean Sea.  The  upper  course  alone 
receives  tributaries,  the  Blue  Nile 
and  the  Atbara,  both  rising  in  the 
Abyssinian  Plateau.  The  Nile  is 
nearly  4,000  miles  in  length,  and 
drains  a  territory  of  nearly  goo,  000 
squate  miles.  But  for  it,  Egypt 
would  be  as  barren  as  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara.  The  fertility  of 
this  narrow  valley  is  due  to  alluvial 
soil  accumulated  during  the  periodic 
overflows  of  the  river.  This  woi>- 
derful  inundation  in  a  rainless  re- 
gion, so  mysterious  to  the  ancient 
world,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that, 
though  its  lower  course  is  in  tem- 
perate latitudes,  <i//  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  lie  within  the  region  of  abun- 
dant periodical  rains.  These  fall 
copiously  in  the  region  of  the  lakes, 
the  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  about 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  in 
Abyssinia  a  little  later.  The  Abys- 
sinian rains,  being  nearer  the  north, 
cause  a  first  rise,  which  reaches 
Egypt  about  the  middle  of  June. 
This  is  soon  followed  and  increased 
to  the  maximum  by  the  rising  waters 
of  the  White  Nile;  and  in  August 
and  September  the  flood  is  at  its 
height.  By  the  middle  of  October 
it  begins  to  abate;  in  November  the 
water  has  receded  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit the  sowing  of  seed  in  the  fresh 
mud.  In  December  all  the  valley 
is  green  with  growing  crops,  and 
the  harvests  follow  in  quick  succes- 
sion, R.  F.  Beausay. 

Pemberville,  O. 

The    annual    inundation    of    the 
Nile  is  caused  by  rains  in  Abyssinia, 
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south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  ant 
the  periodical  rains  are  caused  b] 
Monsoons,  which  blow  from  the  In 
dian  Ocean.  The  rains  comineDCL 
in  March,  but  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
in  Egypt  commences  in  June. 

].  W.  Jones. 

Q.  446.  If  a  horse  is  tied  by  a 
rope  to  a  post  at  one  corner,  outside 
a  square  field,  he  can  graze,  over 
three  quadrants  of  a  circle,  whose 
radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
rope  by  which  he  is  tied. 

Then,  the  10  acres,  (area  over 
which  he  grazes)  is^  of  whole  circle, 
and  the  whole  circle  contains  ijjo 
acres. 

i3j^A.  =  2i33>i  sq.  rds. 

3i33j^  +  3.1416  =  679-0595- 

V6;».uo»o  =  26.06,  answer. 

C.  J.  Frost. 

Bucks,  O. 

Let  A  B  C  D  represent  the  corn- 
ers of  the  square  field,  and  C  the 
corner  where  the  horse  is  lied. 
Since  the  angle  B  C  D  is  a  right 
angle,  it  cuts  off  %  of  the  circle.  If 
10  acres  is  ^,  the  circle  contains 
10  X  i  =  iiyi  acres,  =  1133^ 
square     rods;     2133    -^     3-1416    = 

679.0595+;  V«7a.05a5   =   26.0589 

rods,  length  of  rope. 

J.  W.  JONKS. 

Same  result  and  aimilar  aolutions  by 
v..  U.  Huntington  and  R.  F.  Beausay. 
Supt.  S.  Wilkin,  Fletcher,  Ohio,  sends 
correct  eolutions  of  this  problem  given 
unaided  by  five  of  his  boys;  viz.,  Wil- 
bur Earbart,  age  14;  John  Ueneky,  15; 
Clyde  P.  Johnson,  15;  A.  C.  Bobbine, 
17;  George  Jenks,  15.    .ill  the  work  of 


before  he  can  become  a  citizen,  and 
by  what  process  can  he  become  a 
a  citizen?  W.  K.  Housh. 

■  Q.  448.  What  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  tbcGrubff 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic? 

A.  T.  B. 

y.  449.  What  record  of  pupils' 
recitations  should  the  teacher  make? 
How  may  itbestbe  done?  C.L.C. 

Q.  450.  How  often  should  writ- 
ten tests  be  given  to  pupils  twelve 
years  old  and  upwards?        G.  R. 

Q.  451.  A  piece  of  timber  of 
uniform  size  is  to  be  carried  by 
three  men.  One  carries  at  one 
end,  the  other  two  use  a  spike. 
Where  must  the  spike  be  placed,  so 
that  they  may  share  the  load 
equally?  '  T.  B.  W. 

Q.  452.  A  tree  74  feet  high, 
standing  vertically  on  a  hillside, 
breaks  and  falls  down  the  hill  so  that 
one  end  rests  on  the  stump  and  the 
top  strikes  the  ground  54  feet  from 
the  root  of  the  tree,  the  horizontal 
distance  from  the  root  of  the  tree  to 
the  fallen  part  being  18  feet,  .^t 
what  height  did  it  break?     C.B.S. 

Ashville.  O. 

Q.  453.  A  man  bought  a  . 
for  Js,ooo,  agreeing  to  pay  pri 
pal  and  interest  in  five  equal  ann 
installments.  What  will  be  the  anr 
payment,  including  interest  * 
percent?  L.  L.  Won- 
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Shall  Women  Vote? 

Woman  suffrage  is  surely  and 
steadily  making  its  way.  Women 
now  vote  at  school  elections  in  more 
than  half  the  states,  and  the  remain- 
ing states  will  undoubtedly  soon 
wheel  into  line.  Now,  if  women 
vote  at  School  elections,  why  not  at 
other  elections?  That  is  a  question 
we  should  like  to  have  answered. 


The  Grube  Method. 

Anent  the  discussion  of  the  Grube 
Method  occasioned  by  Mr.  Sanor  s 
report  to  the  Round  Table  meeting 
at  Youngstown,  we  reproduce  verba- 
tim,   from    Seeley's    manual  of  the 
Grube  Method,  published  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  a  sample  lesson.  We 
are  led  to  do  so  because  the  discus- 
sion developed  considerable  divers- 
ity of   view  as  to  what  the  charac- 
teristic    features     ©f     the     Grube 
Method  really  are.     We  were  some- 
what surprised  at  the  number  of  de- 
fenders of  the  system  in  the  Round 
Table.     We  scarcelv  think  the  same 
persons    would     defend    the    long- 
drawn-out  silliness  of  the  sample  les- 
Dn   reproduced    elsewhere.     Much 
jf  it  is  calculated  to  remind  one  of 
le  Sunday-school  boy  that  said  he 
inderstood  the  lesson  well  enough, 
iut  the  teacher's  explanation  of  the 
Bsson  was  what  troubled  him. 
Dr.    White    recently    used   these 


words:  **It  seems  to  me  that  the 
number  work  in  some  primary 
schools  is  bordering  on  idiocy." 
Does  not  the  lesson  referred  to  on 
the  number  two  suggest  the  very 
heart  of  idiocy? 


Vertical  Writing. 

The  newest  new  thing  in  educa- 
tional circles  is  vertical  writing. 
Some  of  the  new-lights  have  made 
the  discovery  that  slanting  writing  is 
unscientific,  unnatural,  illegible,  un- 
sightly, unhygienic,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  writer's  cramp,  crooked 
spines,  shattered  nerves,  short  sight- 
fcdness,  and  many  other  ills  to  which 
the  flesh  is  heir,  and  that  straight- 
up-and-down  writing  is  just  the 
thing.  Not  many  riders  have  yet 
ventured  to  mount  the  new  hobby, 
but  a  few  are  trying  the  paces  of  the 
new  steed  and  others  are  cautiously 
looking  on.  It  may  afford  some 
temporary  diversion  for  superintend- 
ents" and  teachers  who  are  sorely  in 
need  of  a  sensation,  but  we  advise 
our  readers  to  mount  cautiously;  the 
thing  may  balk  or  kick  up. 

Of  course  any  one  who  chooses 
may  alter,  or  even  reverse,  the  slant 
of  his  writing,  just  as  he  may 
change  the  style  of  his  coat  or  the 
cut  of  his  hair;  but  we  see  no  occa- 
sion for  any  very  loud  cackling 
about  it. 
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Now  that  we  think  of  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  claiai  priority  and  pre- 
.  eminence  in  this  matter  of  vertical 
:  writing.  We  wrote  that  way  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  ,\nd  our  writ- 
■ing  then  had  none  of  the  unsightly 
kiigularity  which  characterizes  the 
writing  of  the  present  day.  The 
comers  were  all  beautifully  rounded. 


L>essons  for  Teachers  to  Learn. 

In  ooe  day,  things  were  told  or 
written  to  me  that  seemed  to  me  to 
convey  such  lessons  that  the  mere 
recital  of  them  ought  to  carry  all  the 
power  of  a  timely  sermon.  My  pu- 
pils were  relating  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  early  life  of  Longfellow. 
One  of  them  told  me  she  had  read 
that  when  a  little  boy  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  public  schools,  but  that  his 
stay  there  had  been  but  short.  On 
one  occasion  his  teacher,  having 
asked  him  a  question  in  regard  to 
some  action  of  his,  doubted  his  re- 
ply, which  so  hurt  the  honor  of  the 
little  fellow  that  he  would  not  re- 
turn to  that  school,  and  was  then 
sent  to  an  excellent  private  school. 

I  asked  my  young  ladies  if  there 
was  not  an  important  lesson  to  be 
gathered  from  the  incident.  Of 
course,  they  saw  what  an  unjust 
thing  it  is  to  doubt  the  word  of  a 
pupil  without  very  serious  reason 
for  that  doubt,  and  that  even  under 
such  circumstances  there  is  often  an 
impropriety  in  expressing  what  we 
think,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  children  are  not  able  to  go  to 
the  school  of  their  parents'  select- 
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knew  he  did  it  on  purpose  to  make 
the  boys  laugh  and  create  disorder. 
He  held  to  his  position  that  he  did 
it  carelessly  but  not  willfuly.  The 
teacher  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  boy's  mother,  and  finally  told 
him  to  go  home  and  talk  it  over 
with  her  and  report  the  result  the 
next  morning.  The  boy  was  indig- 
nant and  hurt  because  he  had  been 
accused  of  lying.  It  was  long  after- 
ward that  his  mother  told  me  about 
it,  but  she  said  her  boy  would  never 
again  think  so  much  of  that  teacher 
because  she  had  doubted  his  word. 
In  his  case  this  cut  almost  as  deeply 
as  it  would  with  you.  He  has  been 
exceptionally  brought  up  to  truth- 
fulness. Neither  his  father  nor  his 
mother  ever  deceive  him  about  any- 
thing. He  is  an  only  child  but 
one  of  the  best  trained  I  have  ever 
known.  His  father  had  been  teach- 
ing him  to-whistle  a  new  tune  and 
they  had  practiced  it  after  dinner. 
Coming  over  to  school  with  his 
mind  still  on  it,  he  whistled  without 
thinking. 

"When  I  heard  this  story  I  laid 
to  my  heart  a  lesson,  and  made  a 
new  resolve  never  openly  to  doubt  a 
child's  word  without  most  excellent 
proof. 

'^Another  case:     A  boy  had  given 
luch  trouble  to  his  teacher  by  any 
umber  of  small  offenses,  displaying 
jL  spirit  of  warfare  upon   rules  and 
customs.     He  was  at  the  unbeara- 
ble stage   of  a   boy's  development, 
'hen  a  teacher  is  counted  a  natural 
■»emy.     Finally  his  teacher  notified 


his  parents  of  his  conduct.  They 
talked  with  him  but  he  was  obdu- 
rate. After  he  went  to  bed,  his 
mother  sat  and  talked  alone  with 
him,  but  he  still  showed  no  signs  of 
repentance.  At  last  she  said,  *Well 
Edward,  you  cannot  go  to  school 
to-morrow  unless  you  are  ready  to 
tell  your  teacher  that  you  will  change 
your  conduct  and  do  right.'  In  the 
morning  nothing  was  said  until 
school  time,  when  he  got  ready  to 
start  with  the  other  children.  His 
mother  said,  'No,  Edward,  you 
haven't  told  me  yet  what  you  mean 
to  do.  You  can't  go. '  He  went  and  sat 
down,  but  said  nothing.  She  wisely 
left  him  to  his  thoughts.  The  strug- 
gle lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  he  said,  'Well  mamma,  I'll  do 
it.  I'll  be  a  good  boy  truly.'  When 
he  reached  school,  his  teacher  re- 
ceived him  very  coldly.  She  made 
him  feel  that  she  had  no  faith  in 
him.  When  he  blundered  out  his 
resolve  in  very  few  words,  she  asked 
in  a  sarcastic  tone  if  he  really  meant 
it,  and  sent  him  to  his  seat  in  a  more 
defiant  mood  than  ever.  His  mother 
said,  *I  don't  blame  her.  She  didn't 
know  the  battle  he  had  fought;  and 
she  has  so  many  to  deal  with.  But 
if  I  could  only  have  whispered  into 
her  ear  to  receive  him  cordially  and 
let  him  start  fresh!'  As  it  was,  he 
went  home  at  noon  angry  and  bitter; 
and  told  his  mother  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  whether  he  tried  or 
not.  Of  course  there  was  trouble 
all  the  year. 

We    sometimes    wound    the   little 
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children  thoughtlessly  in  very  small  Vne 

ways.     You   know  how  much  help  cas< 

the  little  ones  need  in   getting   on  S 

their  wraps    in    cold    weather.       I  lett< 

never  help  a  child  to  do  what  she  friei 

can  do  for  herself,  but  I  do  see  that  in  h 

the   cloak   of  each  child    is    com-  I   s 

pletely  buttoned  up  before  she  goes  stor 

out.     There  are  always  a  few  cloaks  I  sh 

that  need  hooking  at  the  neck,  and  thai 

I  have  seldom  found  a  'six-year-old'  tion 

who  could  manage  that  hook   on  a  don 

thick  coat.     A  little  girl  .who  left  my  pun 

room  in  mid-winter  took  a  dislike  to  li 

her  new  teacher  because  she  refused  you 

to  hook  her  cloak  the  first  day.   She  ing 

went  home   with   a  sore  little   heart  writ 

and  begged  her  mamma  to  put  a  but-  had 

ton  on  her  cloak.      'I  do  all  the  rest,  she 

mamma,  and  Miss  X  always  hooked  boy 

that,  'cause  I  really  can't.'  had 

"Several     years     afterward     the  "Tl 

same  incident  was  told  to  me  about  not 

another  child  and  a  different  teacher.  we 

I  have  tried  to  be  very  careful  since  Hei 

never  to  refuse  any  small  service  to  if  I 

a  new  pupil,  lest  I  lose  my  chance  of  tain 

loving  friendship  with  her.      I  need  tior 

not   multiply  instances.      You    see  moi 

what  I  mean.      Give  us   an  earnest  defi 

exhortation  to   be  careful  in  all  our  out 

dealings  with    the   children  lest  we  wha 

sin  beyond   our   knowledge  and  be-  the 

yond    repair.      Of    course   you    will  givt 

not  quote  me.      I  need  it  as  much  as  saic 

anyone.      I  never  hear  one  of  these  in" 

unfortunate    instances    without  say-  my 

ing  to    myself  sorrowfully,  'I  won-  to  ; 

der  how  many  such  mistakes  I  have  don 

made.'     These  teachers  are  all  good  our 

and  would   be   much  grieved  if  they  mis; 
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an  idler  who  deserved  to  suffer  for 
his  idleness;  another  might  have 
tried  fairly  and  honestly  but  missed 
through  inability,  physical  or  men- 
tal. They  have  no  right  to  receive 
an  identical  punishment. 

^  teacher  who  lays  down  a  defi- 
nite law  from  which  she  allows  her- 
self no  avenue  of  escape  when  the 
law  should  not  be  enforced  is  fool- 
ish, if  not  wicked.  What  we  teach- 
ers need  beyond  everything  else  is 
what  Pestalozzi  calls  ''a  thinking 
love." 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 


Annual  Meeting  of  School 
Examiners. 

Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  25,  '93. 
To  the  Examiners  of  Ohio: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Exam- 
iners' Association  of  Ohio,  which 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  in  the  Li- 
brary Building  on  Town  street,  com- 
mencing at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  December  26,  1893,  and 
closing  on  Wednesday  at  such  time 
as  the  members  may  determine. 

These  meetings  are  entirely  in- 
formal,the  exercises  consisting  of  an 
exchange  of  views  upon  many  ques- 
tions of  practical  value  to  all  exam- 
iners. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made 
;  these  meetings  very  helpful  to  all 
\o  attend,  and  some  of  the  best 
cent  legislation  has  been  secured 
— ough  the  influence  of  this  associ- 
on. 
As  many    Examiners 'as   possible 


should  be  present,  and  every  Board 
in  the  State  should  send  at  least  one 
representative. 

Some  counties  in  the  State  have 
not  been  represented  at  a  meeting 
since  the  organization  of  the  associ- 
ation. This  should  not  be  said 
after  this  year. 

The  attention  of  all  living  at  a 
distance  from  Columbus,  is  called 
to  the  date  of  the  meeting  as  a  favor- 
able one  for  them,  for  by  starting 
the  night  before,  the  low  rates  usu- 
ally given  by  railroads  at  holiday 
times  can  be  secured. 

A  few  questions  for  discussion  are 
given  below.  If  you  have  any  oth- 
ers you  would  like  to  hear  discussed, 
come  and  put  them  before  the  meet- 
ing. Be  prepared  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  one  or  more  of 
these  topics.  « 

Topics. 

1.  What  change  should  be  made 
in  the  law  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  County  Examiners? 

2.  Is  the  recent  legislation  upon 
the  matter  of  uniform  examination 
questions  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  method? 

3.  Is  it  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  schools  and  institutes  that  Ex- 
aminers should  be  prohibited  from 
serving  as  instructors  in  their  own 
counties? 

4.  How  may  we  broaden  teach- 
ers by  means  of  our  examinations? 

5.  How  may  we  know  of  success 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching? 

6.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory 


method  of 
Practice? 

7-  Hov 
thography 

8.  Whj 
shown  by 
are  taught 

9.  Ho( 
kept  in  the 

10.  Is 
a  higher 
teaching? 

'  II.  Wl 
examinatic 
cate,  and 
vantage  to 

11.  Wl 
given  for  [ 
thusiasm? 


"Workmai 
ship  super 

15.  H, 
power  of  t 
aminers  b( 
der  the  pr 

16.  Hi 
moral  righ 
ity  in  encc 
county  ins 

17.  Wl 
be   requirt 

18.  Wl 
value  of  c 
aminers? 
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different    counties,    were    promptly 
mailed   to     the    examiners'  clerks. 

At  this  writing,  November  20, 
thirty-four  cards  have  been  returned 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
fifty  township  superintendents. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pects, and  hope  to  have  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  in  attend- 
ance. 

Supt.  Shawan,of  Columbus,  writes 
that  he  has  secured  for  us  the  use  of 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Library 
Building,  40  Town  St.,  where  the 
township  superintendents  will  hold 
two  half-day  sessions  Dec.  27,  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  28,  afternoon. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  same  days 
the  State  Association  of  Examiners 
will  meet  in  the  same  room.  We 
shall  thus  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  that  body;  and  we 
trust  a  large  number  of  examiliers 
will  meet  with  the  O.  T.  S.  A.  and 
thus  encourage  the  '^pioneers. '' 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained,  a  program  will 
be  arranged  and  a  copy  mailed  to 
every  superintendent. 

Ira  Filson,  Yellow  Springs, . 
Supt.    Cedarville    and  Miami  Tps., 

Greene  Co.,  O. 
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Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Office  of  the  State 
Com'r  of  Common  Schools. 

Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  15,1893. 

Editor  Monthly: — Since  making 
^  last  report,  the  following  amounts 
ve  been  received  for  membership 
the  O..T.  R.  C. 


0-  M.  PattOD,  Moscow,  ClermoDt  Co $  76 

Mary  Tempter.  New  Holland.  Pickaway  Co.  25 

D.  G.  T.  HaU,  Fainrlew,  Goemsey  Co 4  2$ 

E.  E.  Mason,  Lima,  Allen  Co 25 

W.  A.  Trowbridge,  ExceUo.  Butler  Co 1  00 

C.  M.  WllUams,  Elyrta,  Lorain  Go 60 

Anna  Welch,  Delphos.  Allen  cio 26 

E.N.  McConnell,  Lorain ,  Lorain  Co 60 

J.  O.  Beck,  West  Jefferson,  Madison  Co. 

(Pupils' C.) 40 

Total 8  16 

Formerly  reported 837  37 

•  - 

Total  for  years  1892  and  1893. .9346  62 

YEAR  1893  AND  1894. 

A.  H.  wicks,  Rocky  Blver,  Cuyahoga  Co. ..  .$  1  76 

W.  A.  Salter.  HlcksvUle,  Defiance  Co 2  60 

C.  C.  Hedriek.  Bremen,  Fairfield  Co 26 

C.  R.  Leas,  Ada,  Hardin  Go. .  i ..  .• 26 

F.  P  Allyn,  Forest,  Hardin  Go 2  26 

W.  S.  Jones,  West  Liberty,  Logan  Go 4  68 

Anna  M.  Gonllss,  Toledo.  Lucas  Go 925 

J.  W.  MacKinnon,  London,  Madison  Co 16  75 

T.  B.  Weaver,  Prospect.  Marlon  Go 2  26 

S.  Gotterman,  Bockford,  Mercer  Co 14  CO 

L.  W.  Morgan,  Glbsonburg,  Sandusky  Co. . .    2  60 

J.  W.  Glllam,  Navarre,  Stark  Go 226 

James  D.  Davis,  South  Lebanon,  Warren  Go   6  26 

Amount  sent  In  for  sample  diplomas.    2  10 

Total $66  03 

Thediplomasfor  the  Pupils'  Course 
are  now  ready  for  those  who  com- 
plete the  work  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  Circulars  have 
been  sent  to  over  five  hundred  su- 
perintendents and  principals  of 
schools,  stating  that  samples  of 
these  diplomas  would  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to 
pay  cost  of  printing  and  postage.  It 
is  most  respectfully  urged  that  the 
Pupils'  Course  receive  more  cordial 
support  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  outlook  for  the  circle  for  the 
coming  year  is  very  encouraging. 
Fifty-three  counties  have  thorough 
organizations,  and  reports  from  sev- 
eral of  these  indicate  great  intere<^t 
in  the  work. 
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school  building  at  Washington  C. 
H.,  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays 
of  each  month. 

— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Tri-county  (Wayne — Ashland — Me- 
dina) Teachers'  Association  at  Lou- 
donville,  Dec.  8  and  9.  The  Fri- 
day evening  lecture  will  be  delivered 
by  Miss  Vandella  Varnum,  of  New 
York  City — subject,  Who  Pays  the 
Freight?  Saturday's  program:  How 
Improve  County  Institutes?  by  Supt. 
W,  M.  Glasgow;  Friday  Afternoon 
Exercises,  by  Miss  Jessie  Maurer, 
Supt.  Nelson  Sauvain,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Starr,  and  V.  E.  Rudy;  Exam- 
ination and  Preparation  of  Teach- 
ers, by  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson;  Some 
Essential  Qualifications  of  the  True 
Teacher,  by  Supt.  Charles  Haupert. 

— The  Marion  County  Teachers' 
Association  held  its  first  quarterly 
meeting  for  this  year  at  La  Rue, 
Oct.  27.  The  attendant  and  in- 
terest were  excellent.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  observed: 

Township  Supervision,  Supt.  F. 
W.  Stoll,  Green  Camp;  A  Day  in  a 
Primary  School,  Ethel  Cunningham, 
Marion;  Percentage,  Supt.  Miller,* 
Caledonia;  The  Recitation,  Supt. 
Williams,  Kenton;  Some  Things 
Pupils  Have  a  Right  to   Expect  of 

e   Teacher,  Hon.   O.    T.  Corson. 

A  lecture   was   delivered  in    the 
ening  by  Rev.  Jameson,  of  Fos- 
•ia,  subject.  Grit,  Greenbacks  and 
race. 

Each   paper  was   followed    by   a 
rited   discussion.      The    Marion 


Teachers'  Quartet  furnished  music 
for  the  occasion.  The  address  of 
Mr.  Corson  was  very  helpful  and 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  good  peo- 
ple of  La  Rue  furnished  free  dinner 
and  supper  for  all  teachers  in  at- 
tendance. All  the  towns  in  the 
county  were  well  represented,  Mar- 
ion going  with  a  delegation  of  thirty- 
four.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Marion  in  February.       X. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Logan,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Dec.  i  and  2.  The 
leading  parts  on  the  program  con- 
sisted of  Address  of  Welcome,  by 
Pres.  O.  W.  H.  Wright,  of  the  Lo- 
gan Board  of  Education,  and  Re- 
sponse by  Supt.  M.  A.  Henson,  of 
McArthur;  Pres.  J.  B.  Mohler's  In- 
augural Address;  Utility  of  Music 
in  Public  Schools,  by  Supt.  C.  S. 
Wheaton;  Annual  Address,  by  Pres. 
Chas.  F.  Thwing;  Proper  Functions 
of  County  Examiners,  by  Supt.  J.  C. 
Fowler;  Free  Text-books,  by  State 
Superintendent  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  of 
West  Virginia;  School  System  of 
Ontario,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Rossignol; 
Good  Reading  for  Pupils,  by  Prof. 
J.  D.  Holcomb;  and  Natural  Sci- 
ence in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Shawan. 

— Commissioner  Corson  has  taken 
steps  to  ascertain  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  Workman  Law  in  every 
county  of  the  State,  by  sending  to 
each  County  Board  of  Examiners 
the  following  list  of  questions  to  be 
answered    in   accordance    with    the 
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problem  stories  and  questions 
should  be  given  by  pupils  here  and 
in  higher  grades,  to  develop  accu- 
racy of  conceptipn  of  subjects. 

How  shall  we  manage  ourselves? — 
Study  self-control  all  the  time.  The 
most  successful  management  of  a 
school  is  had  only  when  the  teacher 
has  the  most  complete  self-control. 
Good  health  and  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion are  earnestly  to  be  sought. 

Supplementary  reading,  — :  There 
should  be  supplementary  reading  in 
all  grades.  It  should  consist  of 
books,  papers  and  magazines,  and 
may  be  used  by  pupils  in  study 
hours  when  they  are  known  to  be 
doing  well  their  regular  work.  Pu- 
pils should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
in  books  and  papers,  giving  infor- 
mation not  found  in  their  text- 
books. 

Lessons  from  the    World^s  Fair, 
— Among  the  lessons  to  be   drawn 
from  the  World's  Fair,  love  of  coun- 
try stands  pre-eminent.     The  good 
order  to  be  attributed  to  influence  of 
beautiful  surroundings,  a  fact  to  be 
considered  in  school   management. 
The  success  of  the  Fair,  due  to  sys- 
tem in  its  management,  is  also  sug- 
■  gestive  to  teachers.     The  Ohio  edu- 
cational exhibit  was  a  success,  prin- 
'"'pally  from  its  influence  upon  the 
hools  while  preparing  it. 
How  much  literary  work  and  how 
luch  literature? — All  of  both  there 
.  time  to  have.     Combine  the  two. 
ake   literature  study  the  basis  of 
mposition    work.     Only    master- 
ies should  be  learned  as  declama- 


tions. Select  such  themes  suggested 
by  the  study  of  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, and  literature  as  to  secure  the 
development  of  thought  power  in 
the  preparation  of  essays,  orations 
and  debates. 

Vertical  writing.  — The  associa- 
tion is  almost  unanimous  in  prefer- 
ence for  slanting  writing. 

School  reports  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison,— There  are  so  many  ways 
of  recording  school  statistics,  that 
they  are  of  scarcely  any  value  for 
comparison.  Some  uniform  method 
should  be  provided  by  State  au- 
thority. 

Friday  afternoon  was  spent  in  vis- 
iting the  Bucyrus  schools.  Friday 
evening  and  Saturday  were  spent  in 
discussing  the  foregoing  topics. 
Much  interest  was  manifest.  There 
were  about  250  teachers  and  super- 
intendents present  from  all  parts  of 
Northwestern  Ohio. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen 
for  the  next  year:  President,  Supt. 
F.M.Hamilton,  Bucyrus;  Secretary, 
Kittie  M.  Smith,  Marion;  Executive 
Committee,  Supt.  J,  W.  Zeller,Find- 
lay,  Supt.  A.  W.  Lewis,  Gallon, 
Supt.  E.  F.  Warner,  Bellevue. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Findlay  in  February  or  March,  '94. 

— Dr.  W.  S.  Eversole,  now  of 
Blairstown,  N.  J.,  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Schoolmasters' 
Club  of  New  York  City,  and  he  is 
announced  for  a  paper  before  the 
New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, to  meet  at  Trenton,  Dec.  15. 
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ilepends  are  treated  with  as  much 
plainness  and  simplicity  as  the  sub- 
ject will  admit.  A  great  impetus 
has  been  given  to  child-study  in  the 
past  few  years.  Everything  per- 
taining to  the  early  development  of 
the  senses,  the  first  perceptions  and 
ideas^  the  child's  first  learning,  first 
use  o£  language,  etc.,  has  under- 
gone the  closest  observation  and 
study,  and  none  have  observed 
more  closely  or  studied  more  pro- 
foundly along  these,  lines  than  Dr. 
Preyer. 

Within    College     Walls,    by    Dr. 
Charles    F.     Thwing,   President    of 
Adelbert   College,    discusses    in  an 
entertaining  way  the   more  import- 
ant phases  of  college  life,  such  as 
the  Good  of  Being  in  College,  Char- 
acter-forming, College  Temptations, 
College  Government,  College   Ath- 
letics, Pre-eminence  of  the  College 
Graduate.     A  strong  vein  of  com- 
mon sense  runs  through  it  all.     No 
extravagant    claims    are  put    forth. 
The  author  wri  tes  as  one  very  much  at 
home  with  his  subject,  and  his  con- 
clusions have   a  distinct  value   for 
those* *within  college  walls,"  whether 
in  the  professor's  chair  or   on  the 
recitation  bench.     The  chapter  on 
College     Government    strikes     the 
Iden  mean.     Respect  and  sympa- 
y    are    the    foundation   elements 
I  good  college  government.     Pub- 
ihed  by  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Co., 
»w  York.     Price,  Ji.oo. 

^he   Science    of    Education,     Its 
leral  Principles  Deduced  from  its 


Aim.  By  Johann  Friedrich  Her- 
bart.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Goettingen.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  ifi.oo. 

Herbart  has  been  called  the  foun- 
der of  modern  psychology.  *  He 
was  at  least  a  pyschologist  of  high 
rank,  and  being  also  a  practical 
teacher  and  a  profound  student  of 
education,  his  counsels  have  a  spe- 
cial value  for  all  who  seek  to  be  more 
than  mere  artisans  in  the  work  of 
education.  This  book  is  not  for  the 
tyro,  nor  for  the  lesson-grinder.  The 
stjrle  is  terse  and  rugged  and  the 
thought  compact,  requiring  very 
close  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
reader;  but  he  that  reads  thought- 
fully and  persistently  will  be  well  re- 
warded. Herbart's  message  is  to 
thinkers,  to  those  who  meditate  on 
the  problem  of  existence  and  base 
their  faith  on  the  eternal  nature  of 
love  and  duty. 

Elements  of  Civil  Government, 
with  an  Exposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ohio,  and  an  Outline  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
By  J.  F.  Laning.  Published  by  the 
Laning  Printing  Company,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Instruction  in  civics  is  now  very 
properly  recognized  as  an  important 
element  in  the  education  of  American 
citizens.  The  author  of  this  little  book,, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Ohio  Senate, 
shows  a  clear  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  such  instruction,  and  he  has 
prepared  a  most  excellent  text- book 


w 


SiBll  ir  oi  B«i  Is  f or  (ImraliM, 
oal*.«u.  Fullr  «UTUt«d. 
'Wrlla  for  CkMlosiM  kdil  Prim. 
BpCKEYEBEI.L  FOUNDRT, 


MENSURHTIQN 
-      -       TAUGHT  OBJECTIVELY, 


AsentB  wanted  In  every  county,  also  stale  aKeats  tor  the  sale  to  Boaida 
of  Education  of  the  universally  pronou  need  best  end  most  complete  apparatus 
for  Lessons  on  Form  in  the  lower  arades.  Objective  Mensuration  In  themlddle 
n-adea.and  Geometrical  Instruction  in  the  High  School,  with  accompanyluK 
Hanual,  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Tbroush  their  ase  every  operation  in  MensuratloQ,  the  whole  of  practical 

. 1.1 ..n,i-  exception,  can  be  bo  taught  to  ordinary  ArTthmetlc 

jrthe  operation  can  be  clearly  understood  by  every 

papll,  to  whom,  through  them,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator  who  haa 
usedthem.'-HenaurHtlonbeconieBBdellshtrulQad  IntelllEent  study.''  "By 
Be."  another  Ufe-lone educator  says,  "a  beter  knowTedee  of  Mensura- 
n  be  obtained  In  one  month  than  In  years  by  the  old  methods  of  In- 

on."    A  rare  opportunity  for <i'-i.,.  — „_, „  —  .  ,_    ._ 

Special  terms  for  these  appliances  i 


Ma  DtartKtt.  Sm.'-t 

iiiDeblntenitandsatlgfaMMiiandlUke  senolM  pISMnre  In  EommendlnE  It 

iMeftil  apDiluwe*  for  teaehlut  toim  and  mensuratloD  obJeetlTPir— tb«  true  meibod  of 
teactalnttbeMinibjBGUlaelementarriebMla.  Yod hRi« bappllj bit tbe  loldBn  mran  In 
Un>— the  dUeeu  b•l^t  laise  eoooeb  to  be  smpd  dearly  trom  all  pobiu  of  ui  ordlnarr  KhMl 
raom  andnKDOEBolBTEeiutDbeliiMHnMilenl.  1  oonEntDtate  ron  on  jour  loooaai  ud 
•anteatkr  biwe  that  tbsse  form*  maf  Ond  a  place  ot  lueniliMSB  In  tbDnsaad*  of  uhooU. 
Matt  ttnlT  TOon,  E.  E.  WHITS. 

M.MHT.TiT   o.,  Sept.  n,  1B2. 
anPT.  W.  W.  BOSS  : 

itellpieaaed 
,SRib)aeti)t 


wttb  Uwu.   TbeietlaTerTOonpleteMtdlkiiow  noihUisbBttetwilltittiMet 


THE  N.  Y.  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Secures  Positions  for  Qualified  Teachers ! 


U^\%J|f  O  By  knowing  the  best  Normal  and  College  graduates.  Teachers  belonc- 
n  ^/  WW    ■     ing  to  thto  fiareau  make  themseWes  known  to  the  manager  as  progress 

siye,  able,  and  worthy  of  better  paying  positions.  Soch  teachers  are 
always  wanted  and  always  get  the  endorsement  of  this  Borean  for  grod  places.  Not  a 
notification  Bureau  merely,  nut  a  live^  working  Bureau. 

%J|f  U  ET  D  C  O  I'bo  ^*  Y-  Bducatlonal  Bureau  reaches  all  orer  the  U.  &  Many 
WW  n  ■■  R  Eb    a     excellent  places  in  Western  and  Southern  States  coold  not  bt« 

filled  last  year  owing  to  lack  of  candidates. 

%J|f  U  ET  Ikl  9  ^'  '^ll  t\mes  of  the  year  but  especially  from  January  till  September 
WW  n  ■■  m    S     of  each  year.  Superintendents,  School  Boards  and  others  connected 

with  educational  work  of  all  kinds  are  writing  to  us  for  teachers. 

Good  Places  are  Filled  Early. 

Therefore  send  full  particulars  about  yourself  at  once.  Do  not  ask  for  application  form 
only.  Write  fully,  send  copies  of  letters  and  photograph.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  liave 
experience,  although  that  counts  largely. 

A  FEW  GOOD  POSITIONS  MENTIONED. 

O.  H.  BRONaoN.  (Tale  -92)  no  experience,  was  recommended  the  day  he  registered  for 
the  («900.00)  position  he  now  holds  at  Nordhoff,  Cal.  A.  H.  Golb,  (Colgate  l7nl.T  and  F.  B. 
Maxwell  <Ck>rnell  Unl.)  met  the  manager  of  this  Bureau  at  Saratoga  last  July  and  wero 
introduced  by  him  as  candidates  for  ($l,600.0ii)  positions  in  C^hJcago,  both  of  which  w«re 
secured.  W.  T  Ratmond  ( Harvard  '92)  was  recommended  on  Saturday  for  a  ()900.0Q>  posl. 
tlon  which  he  accepted  and  filled  the  Wednesday  following  at  Montelair,  N.  J.  D.  H.  mam- 
QAN  of  Wooster.  Ohio.  S700.  M.  H.  Domnkb.  at  Uma.  Irid.,  S8Q0.  Chablbs  O.  CiiAJfBKBB  of 
(Ind.  Unl )  Detroit  at  $700.  *  *  *  Miss  M.  A.  Allen,  (Mt.  Holynke)at  New  Haven.  Conn., 
$1,000.  Miss  Anna  Kabband.  Eai«t  Orange.  N.  J.,  $660  (Albany  Normal).  MIssBbktea 
PIBBOB  (Fredunla  Normal)  at  Randolph.  N.  T..  $60a  Miss  Jessie  Schaub  ((irenesee  Normal) 
in  Chicago.  $660.  Miss  Bertha  Stevens  (Alma,  Mich.)  at  Jasper,  Fla..  $600.  MissKAiasBiHX 
Bakbb  (Oswego  Normal)  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  $500.  Miss  Rosamond  Mason,  at  Hilton.  N. 
J.,$70a    •   •   • 

mjlf  U  W  A  Location:  In  the  center  of  N.  T.  City.  Acquaintance:  Connected  with 
WW  n   I     a     the  ofllce  of  the  Scbool  Joubnal.  the  largest  and  best  known  weekly 

edacatlonal  paper,  and  the  Tkachbbs'  Institute  a  monthly  of  60,000 
subscribers,  in  close  communication  with  the  best  eastern  and  central  training  schools  and 
c  lieges.  We  claim  to  know  suitable  teachers  for  any  position.  Through  the  medium  of 
our  papers  and  extensive  lists  we  are  able  to  reach  every  prominent  scnool  of  every  kind 
and  denomination  in  the  U.  S.  Careful  selection  has  won  this  Bureau  many  friends,  and 
many  superintendents  and  principals  rely  on  the  care  and  Judgment  manifestly  shown  In 
selecting  oru  from  many  for  the  proper  place.  Teachers  ask.  "What  is  claimed  for  your 
Bureau  more  th  in  others  ?"  The  reply  is  that  the  Bureau  is  established  to  supply  super- 
intendents and  others  who  desire  especially  progressive,  earnest  teachers.  In  fact,  the 
readlns  teacher  the  educational  student.  Since  our  Bureau  is  connected  with  the  large 
publishing  house  of  fi.  L.  Kellogg  &  Oo.  it  is  not  compfdled  for  existence  to  itoHf^^  laige 
number  of  teachers,  hoping  to  capture  a  commission.    This  is  a  fact  worth  noting. 

0^Are  you  progressive?   Have  you  ability,  talent,  presence,  tact,  preparation,  experi- 
ence V   Can  you  fill  a  better  place  ?   If  so,  register  now. 

Write  fully  about  yourself  to 

H.  S.  KELLOGG, 

Manager  N.  Y.  Educational  Bureau, 

61  Bast  Oth  street,  NEW    YORK 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


Buchtel  College, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Winter  Term  opens  January  j,  i8(pj. 


Regrular  Instruetion  in  Psychology  and  Pedagrogry. 

Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


Normal  students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  needs  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  study  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Beview. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Omn,  to  Dr.  O,  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 

THE  TEACHERS'  HOTEL  « 

Has  already  booked  parties  of  prominent  teachers 
from  nearly  every  State. 

OHIO  HEADQUARTERS.  C.  R.  LONG,  Mgr,, 

Write  for  Special  Rat«K.  21  I  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  ex-Ohio  School  Commissioner,  now  residing  at 
^anta  Monica,  Cal.,  in  prepared  to  undertake  institute  work  in  Ohio,  in 
the' months  of  July  ana  August,  1893.  He  will  make  enfi^agements 
for  a  week,  or  for  a  single  lecture,  as  may  be  desired.  Committees  may 
address  him  as  abore. 


AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


re  aomt)  of  the  nharacteriatic  features  of  this  book: 

..     [t  gives  a.  complete  view  of  our  Du»l  SyBtem  of  Qovernment. 

t.    The  method  of  treatment  is  historical. 

S.  The  amount  of  political  information  preuented  la  great,  and  the 
Keferencea  RuggeHt  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  the  moat  interesting 
and  prolitahle  linen  uf  supplementary  study. 

i.  The  greatest  care'haH  been  taken  to  produce  a  booic  that  will 
uort  in  the  study  and  inth»claB9-roon). 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  subject  will  ttnd  this  book  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  book  of  reference,  evea  if  he  uses  another  in  the  class- 
room. He  cannot  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  use  in  the  oral  amplification  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

NOTICES. 

Hon.  Johh  Sbesium:    (t  mntalDi  a  va«(  deal  of  liiformstLon.  wbleti  few  barn  time  to 

gather,  and  will  be  a  Terr  useful  and  conTenlent  book  of  relerenoa  for  adIMn,  lawKn  ai  ' 


poUcleal  apeajiera.  and  for  leaolien  and  edueaton.    I  hope  it  nuf  ham  a  larn  clrcnlatloa. 
JcDOi  Tao>AB  IL  Cooi.it:   Terr  oarefullT  prepared  b;  one  who  lamaaterof  bla  aob- 

tect.  Tbe  arransemeat  bi  eiepllent,  to  Ihat  apoHlT  lue  will  bo  rulLltnlHt  All  (IM  leadUuC 
eaturea of  ont  araCem ot  EOTemment  are  preaented  irltl)  aaulTlelent  ruUDeaBtaaattatran 
Inqnlrles  and  with  nnqnMtlonableHcoorncT.    I  com  mend  It  moat  hnrtllT. 

Hon.  B.  B.  warn:  A  real  oontiibntlon  to  the  literature  of  thla  BQbjwt.  It  la  ebarae- 
terlied  br  (honnuhnan.  aomracr.  and  lucid  augment.  In  special  treatment.  Dr.  Hina- 
dale'a  Hannal  la  fraah  and  original.  It  la  admlnblr  adapted,  not  oalj  to  eollrtie  nae.  bat 
alao  to  the  needs  of  prlTnte  atudenta. 

roar  bnndrod  and  dftj-tm)  pa<H.    Price  ll.to.  postpaid;  10  teachers  II. 

THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


THE    NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Temihers  seeking  poattlona,  and  thoaa  wtahtni  a  chann  at  an  Increaaed  aalair,  sboold 
Bddreaa  C.  B.  BUnnLEM  A  CO..  ClnotBBaU.  O. 

«87  Viae  Hi..  (Palace  Hotel  BMg.i  Room  C. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

EnuoATioK  wonld  beadellghtfal  and  sensible  CbrtatmaacUt 
b  one  magazine  lot  roar  triend  and  aoMbet  tot  imiraeU.  Jait 

TO  HEW  8UBBCRIBER8: 


ir  oomblnatlon  ollera 

rDcciTioH  and  the 


Enuoifioi*  and  the  Ranaw  o»  Rbviiwb  for  M-00. 
KocctTioH  and  Wide  Awub  for  IS.flO. 

KoDoanoH  and  GoLDiBWAira'a  OioofUFHiDu.  HiOAzim  for  IS.BO,  or,  botli  n«<a,  lor 
taw  Addreaa.      PUBLISHERS  EDUCATION, 

BO  Bromfleld  Streot,  Boaton,  Maas. 


/ 


The  School  and  Goliage  Bureau, 

211  WAMSH  m..  CHICAGO. 


It  pays  to  register  in  an  agency  that  has  a  large  patronage, 
and  that  secures  the  election  of  its  teachers  to  good  positions  by 
recommending  them.     That's  what  we  do. 


Jftom  W.  W.  Troap,  Upper  Sandusky,  u. 

I  luiTe  Just  received  a  letter  from  Be?.  Holke,  of  Washington,  Mo..  Informing  me  of  my 
eleeClon  at  that  place.  The  salary  i8$1.000.  I  desire  to  thank  yoa  heartily  for  the  very 
direct  and  eflectlTo  service  yon  have  rendered  me.  I  shall  not  nse  any  Borean  save  yoon 
In  the  fntnre.   I  was  registered  in  two  others  this  season  and  both  disappointed  me. 

From  Snpt.  C.  J.  Biery,  Oak  Harbor,  0. 

I  desire  to  recommend  the  Teachers'  Bnrean  conducted  by  Prof.  G.  J.  llbert,  of  Chl- 
cago,  as  the  best  medium  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  known  to  me.  In  188B  Mr.  Albert 
aided  me  in  secorlng  a  position  In  this  State,  and  in  1892  my  present  place,  with  an  Increase 
of  120  per  month.  As  a  business  man  Mr.  Albert  is  prompt  and  aceoounodating,  and  does 
all  in  his  power  to  find  the  right  place  for  the  right  man. 

From  Bdward  Searing,  Fres.  State  Normal,  Hankato,  Minn. 

Two  of  the  teachers  whom  you  recommended,  Mr.  Koehler,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  O'Shea, 
of  New  York,  I  have  engaged.  The  aid  you  have  rendered  me  has  been  much  above  my 
expectations.   I  think  you  have  done  an  excellent  service  for  our  schooL 

Send  for  Hand  Book .    Many  good  vacancies  for  lady  teachers. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 
SOPPLEIEmRT  WORK  IH  ADYUCED  ARITHIETIC,  MD  D.  S.  HISTORY. 

76  different  Arltiimetlo  Cards  ffummed  into  one  tablet,   1 ,000 

Questrons  and  Problems. 

76  different  U.  8.  History  Cards  In  one  tablet,  60  Date  Classifi- 
cations and  1 ,000  Questions. 

The  tablets  in  both  branches  are  arranged  for  systeniatia  daily 
work,  and  will  save  both  teacher  and  pupil  much  valuable  time  in 
writing  and  copying. 

Sample  TaDiet,  Arithmetic  or  History,  15c.  In  lots  of  one-half  doz. 
or  more,  10c.  each.  Address 

W.  S.  JONES,  Supt.  Schools, 

Masi,boro,  Ohio. 

MANUAL   OF   PHYSICAL    CULTURE, 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
ByAlVTOH  I^EIBOIjD.  Physteal  ]>lre«tor,  PaMtet»e]iools,€oliimlms,0. 

THE  GERHAN-AMERICAN  STSTEM. 
The  manual  treats  on  OaUsthenieih-tn^  exercises  designed  to  promote  strength  and 
graee  of  mofement,  arranged  tn  progresslTe  form,  aeeordlng  to  oar  grade-system.  21  P^s- 
vsal  Garnet,  are  Intended  to  satlstr  a  great  want  fe.t  by  oar  educators. 

Single  copies.  60  cts.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  terms  to  schools.  Send 
one  two-cent  stamp  for  sample  pages.   Address,  tlPAHB  A  4m1j1:BIBI, 

Joomal  oazette  Printing  Hoose.      Box  ▲.  L.      Gol  nmbuM,  O, 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  QUESTIONS.  ^J  *SS.SS5 

containing  l<NIO  qnestions  with  reference  to  the  sections  in  Montgomery's  *'Lmd- 
ing  Facts  in  American  History.''   Excellent  for  class  ase.    Try  it. 
Single  copy,  10  cents  t  il  per  dosen.    Address, 

^        ^  if.  W.  Mme  KIHTHroBr,  Iiondon.  OUo. 


HE  SONG  PATRIOT, 


FOR   SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


Compiled  hj  C.  W.  Babdkxn. 
Paper,  small  4(o,  80  pagfis. 


A  Colladioa  ot 

NATIONAL 
and  Other  Sonft. 


This  book  collects  in  one  bandy  volume  the  great  patriotic 
songs  of  this  and  other  countries;  war  songs,  songs  of  sentiment, 
college  and  sacred  songs ^  making  just  the  book  teachers  will  want 
for  use  in  their  schools.  It  will  do  muph  to  inspire  your  pupils 
with  true  patriotism.  No  other  book  of  equal  merits  can  be  had 
at  the  low  price  named.     Music  given  in  full  with  each  selection. 

''Enclosed  find  postal  note  for  amount  due  for  copies  of 
'Song  Patriot*      They  are  just  the  songs  for  the  school." 

G.   M.   MORRIS, 

Prin.  of  Schools,  Basil,  O. 

Single  Copies,  sent  by  mail,       -         -                   -  15  cents 

Fifty  copies, ^        -         J6.00 

3PEQIAL.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  song  book  free  to 
every  subscriber  sending  us  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Monthly  at  full  price,  ^1.50.     Address  all  orders  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY,  Akron,  Ohio, 

"Treisnred  ThoagHts  SleHeil  froa  the  Fields  of  LIteratire." 

A  New  Literary  Gem  Book. 

Jostlwliat  Is  needed  for  SehoolA,  Homes,  Reading  'Circles,  ainl  for  Private  Study  of  th^ 

Best  Literature. 

PliASr  OF   THK   BOOK. 

I.  Quotations  for  Children. 

II.  Tliongbts  for  Parents  and  Teacbers. 

IIL  Scripture  Quotations  with  suggestions  on  Opening  Exercises  In  Schools  and 
KaaallT  Worship  In  Homes. 

TV,  Quotations  from  Longf eUow,  Whlttler,  Holmes*  LoweU,  Tennyson,  and  all  leading 
poets— each  separate. 

v.  Quotations  on  Special  Subjects— Home,  Mother,  Patriotism,  Music,  Woman,  Tem- 
perance, Books  and  Reading.  Praise  of  the  Bible,  and  Christianity. 

VI.  A  list  of  more  than  900  be.nt  books  for  Children.  Young  People,  and  Teaehers. 

VII.  After  th#  topics  are  blank  pages  for  recording  books  read,  poems  memorJaed. 
and  for  writing  additional  quotations. 

Best  cloth  binding.  176  pages  (counting  blank  pages),  Price.  -        90  eta. 

Very  beautltul  copies,  light  blue  or  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  gold  stamp— an  elegant 
present— price.  _-.-..-.- 

«  Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

€r.  and  Anal,  by  DtMri*ain««  price,  $ljes.  Orthoc.  anil  Ortkoepy. 
30  eta.  O.  and  Anal,  and  either  of  the  other  books,  fl.OO.  Tke  Tkree 
Books,  t».00.  ^Orthoff.  and  Orthoepy**  or  ^*Treaaared  Thonckta,**  fSor 
introduction,  $4.SO  a  doxen,  prepaid.     Address  the  author. 

F.  V.  IRISH. 

Olllee In l»mytke's Book  tutore.  CO LUMBUS,  OHIO. 

ta^The  list  of  Books  will  tw  very  helpful  to  parents  and  teachers  in  selecting  tht* 
best  books  for  their  children  and  for  libraries. 

Irish's  Text-Book  on  English  and  Am<«rican  Literature  will  be  published  by  July  1. 1888. 


The  Forum 

1893 


Dmhop 

H.  C.  POTTtR 


PntSIOINT 

C.  W.  EtiOT 


OOVCANOR 

W.E.RiMsau. 


FREoeme 
HAivntoN 


W.H.Malu)ON 


The  Forum. 

*'rJ7V  FORUM  U  to  ths  United  Stain  tehat  TRr  NnrR- 
TnvTH  Ckktl'kt  i»  to  Engtand.  and  man— incomparably  ths 
b€»t  thoughtful  ptriodicM  «m  havt  «twr  had." 

THE  TOBITX  oontaini  artioles  about  what  men 
are  now  doing  in  the  world. 

The  problems  and  the  tasks  of  your  own  Ufe  and 
thonght,  and  of  onr  own  oonntry,  and  of  our  own 
Ume;  the  edaeation  of  your  children;  the  latest  re- 
ooltsofresearoh  in  your  own  speoialstndy;  the  great 
books  of  the  period;  the  real  leaders;  the  large  move- 
ments—are these  not  the  most  interesting  snbjectsi 
The  seoret  of  Thb  EoBinre  hold  on  its  readers  is 
that  iu  writers  make  it  helpftil  to,aIl  who  think. 

Its  readers  form  the  domhiant  part  of  every  pro- 
ftssion,  oralt,  and  class— those  who  are  saooeeding 
because  they  have  a  correct  measnre  of  the  intellte- 
tnal  Ibrces  and  of  Jthe  larger  aetivitiee  of  American 
life,  the  best-informed,  and  the  most  amhitioiis. 

Its  writers  are  the  leaders  of  thonght  and  of  ac- 
tion everywhere  and  in  all  kinds  of  Important  work. 

Ask  tiie  best  informed  man  in  your  community 
what  he  thinks  of  Thb  Fobttm,  or  send  to  ns  f or 
the  written  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
yonr  State,  and  in  all  other  States. 

TSI  FOIVX :  TWOS  SqniN.  Vtv  Toik.   t6  s  ywt. 

W*  Subocrtptiou*  map  be  tent  dinet  to  THE  FOKVM 
or  tnrough  any  tatabliahea  tubteripiion  ageney  or  book-Mller, 
or  through  thu  paper. 
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PRMiOtNT 
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F.  Mamon  Crawtoro 

h*  PRffSIOCNT 

W.  DcvwTT  Hvoe 


FINE  PAPER  FOR  COLUMBIAN  EXHIBIT 


This  paper  Is  designed  especially  for  preparation  of  work  for  Columbian  Exhibit.    It  Ik 
pnt  np  In  neat  telescope  boxes  so  that  it  Is  kept  fre^  from  dnst,  etc. 


AddrMs, 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


The  Greenwood  School  Supply  Go., 


YOUNQ8TOWN,  OHIO. 


TEACHERS'  CLUB  LIST. 


For  the  accommodation  of  our  patrons,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  supplying,  on  very  favorable  terms,  the  following  leading 

periodicals.     The  cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Eduoatiomii.  Momthlt. 

NAMK.  BBGULAB  PRIGB.  WUh  WithBM 

Serlbner's  Magazine. $8  00 $4  00 S2  66 

The  Arena 6  00 6  60 40 

PabUoOplnion 8  00 :.    3  90 an 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 8  26 186 

Harper's  Monthly 4  00 4  76 8S 

"      Weekly 4  00 4  76 3  86 

'•      Bazar 4  00 4  78 8  86 

"      YoongPeople 2  00 8  20 190 

Gtoldthwaite's  Geog.  Magazine 2  00 8  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly t 6  00 6  76 4  dO 

North  American  Bevlew 6  00 6  76 4  26 

TheFOram 600 6  76 460 

Century  Magazine ^ 4  00 600 870 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine 8  00 400 210 

AtlanUc Monthly 400 4  80 886 

CosmopoUtan 8  00 880 266 

N.  Y.  Trlhune  (Weekly) 100 2  40 90 

"      "       (Semi-Weekly) 2  00. 8  40 ISO 

The  Interior *....    2  60 8  60 216 

N.  Y.  Independent 800 4  00 276 

Christian  Union 8  00 4  20 370 

WldeAwake 2  40 8  26 216 

Babyland 60 180 40 

Little  Men  and  Women 100 216 90 

Pansy 100... 2  16 86 

OurLlttle  Ones 160 2  60 126 

Kducatlon 8  00 4  00 266 

N.  B.  Journal  of  Education 2  60 8  60 226 

American  Teacher 100 2  26 90 

PttbUcSehooIJoumal 160 2  76 

Intelligence 160 2  76 

Popular Edu.ator 100 280 

Pennsylvania SchoolJoumal 100 2  60 186 

Indiana               "          "        160 260 1 86 

NewYork  "         "        2  60 8  75 

Teachers'  Institute 1  26 2  60 

Treasure  Trove 60 2  00 

Eastern  Ohio  Teacher 76 2  00 66 

Yonth*s  Companion  (new  subscribers) 176 8  00 160 

If  you  want  other  periodicals  not  named  here,  write  and  wc 
will  quote  best  terms. 


Address, 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

AKBOK.  OHIO. 


i 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

i 

OF 

Buchtel  College, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Spring  Term  opens  'March   28,  i8gj. 


Regrular  Instruction  in  Psychologry  and  Pedagogry. 

Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


•  Normal  students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  needs  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  study  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  jnay 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Revikw. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Olin,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 


FINE  PAPER  FOR  COLUNIBIAN  EXHIBIT. 


This  ()aper  is  designed  especially  for  preparation  of  work  for  Columbian  Kxhibit.    It  is 
pot  npin  neat  telescope  boxes  so  that  it  is  kept  free  from  dust,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
Address, 

The  Greenwood  School  Supply  Co., 

YOUNG8TOWN,  OHIO. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


Theee  are  eome  of  the  charact^riBtic  features  of  this  book: 

1.  It  givea  a  complete  view  of  our  Dual  System  of  Goyernment. 

2.  The  methoil  of  treatment  is  hialorical. 

3.  The  amount  of  political  information  presented  is  great,  and  the 
References  suggest  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  the  moat  interesting 
and  profitable  lines  of  supplementary  study. 

4.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  a  booh  that  irill 
inork  in  the  study  ami  in  the  class-room. 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  !<uhject  will  tind  this  book  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  book  of  reference,  even  if  he  uses  another  in  the  class- 
room. He  cannot  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  use  in  the  oral  amplification  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deaJ. 

NOTICBS. 

HoM.  John  samHUi;  It  eontsina  a  fast  deal  ot  [nfoimatloa,  nblch  few  bave  time  to 
gatber.  and  will  be  a  verj  eieful  and  eonvenlent  book  of  reterenoe  foi  edllon.  ]t.wym  and 
political  ipeaken,  and  for  toacbers  and  ednoaton.    I  hope  It  maf  ham  s  Urge  drenlatioii. 

JDDoi  Taoius  U.  CooLKT :   Terj  carefnllr  Eirepared  br  one  who  li  muter  of  bli  inb- 

tKt.  Tbe  arrangement  Is  eioelleat,  so  that  speedj  ose  will  be  fBcllllxlHl.  All  tbe  Iwilinc 
eatQTesotonrsTitemoreaTammentare  preaeDted  i>ltbasnfBcten(rulln«H  touclifjafl 
InqnlrleaandwItbDnquastloiiableaocDiaej.    loommend  Itmost  hMrtllT. 


terlMdb] 

daWallB 

also  to  the  needa  ot  prii 
Four  bundred  and  Ot 


honnuhnau.  ■ 
lal  Is  tnib  and 


tttj-tno  paces.    Price  U.eo,  {Kutpald;  to  teaeben  tl. 
THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


A  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 


Second  Summer  Term  of  Antioch  College, 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

Bight  Wtek^-'Waii  SU  U>  Jiilit  HI,  ISSa. 

REVIEW  DEPABTHKNT  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  IfBTHODS. 

.Sp<cui(^)u(una.-— PtacItcsllHBlnicIIoabr  pnifi-aglonal  public Mhool men ;  a  UunotKh 

review  of  tbeeammoDandblshubool  brancbes;  dall)  cIhu  work  In  tbe  Tbeorr and  Practice 

ot  Teaching;  a  contse  of  Unlv<>rslti  RxtPoilon  lectnr™-free 

IXMOlion.'— Yellow  SprInffs-H}De  of  tbe  moHt  cbarmlng  summer  resorts  bi  Oblo. 
GnMnxo.'—TwentT-OTe  dollars  will  par  Tonr  tuition,  gire  ran  good  board  and  a  pleuanl 
tomlabed  room,  and  admit  routoall  tbe  rettnlar  work  ot  the  term. 

Pot  circulars  orfnrther  Information  address  tbe  andenlrned: 
Phot.  H.  J.  nuAHHEUi.  Jamestown,  Oblo.  Prof.  G.  A.  Hubbell.  FalrlteU.  Oblo. 

PR<W.  W.  C.  Wn^OM,  Went  Carrollton,  Oblo.         DAWIFX  ALBRIVHT  LOSfi. 

Antlo^h  College.  Yellaw  Sprlaca.  O. 


1 

The  School  and  College  Bureau, 

211  WHBtSH  HE.,  CHICAGO. 


It  pays  to  register  in  an  agency  that  has  a  large  patronage, 
and  that  secures  the  election  of  its  teachers  to  good  positions  by 
recommending  them.     That's  what  we  do. 


From  W.  W.  Troup,  Upper  Sandusky.  O. 

I  liave  Just  recelTed  a  letter  from  Re?.  Holke,  ot  Washington,  Mo.,  informing  me  of  my 
election  at  that  place.  The  salary  Is  Sl.OOO.  I  desire  to  thank  you  heartily  for  the  Tery 
direct  and  effective  service  you  have  rendered  me.  I  shall  not  use  any  Bureau  save  yours 
in  tlie  future.    I  was  registered  in  two  others  this  season  and  both  disappointed  me. 

From  Supt  C.  J.  Blery,  Oak  Harhor,  O.      ' 

I  desire  to  recommend  the  Teachers'  Bureau  conducted  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Albert,  of  Ghl- 
caeo,  as  the  best  medium  for  the  promotion  otteachers  known  to  me.  In  188B  Mr.  Albert 
aided  me  in  securing  a  position  In  this  State,  and  in  1892  my  present  place,  with  an  Increase 
of  920  per  month.  As  a  business  man  Mr.  Albert  is  prompt  and  accommodating,  and  does 
all  in  his  power  to  find  the  right  place  for  the  right  man. 

From  Edward  Searing,  Pres.  State  Normal.  Mankato.  Minn. 

Two  of  the  teachers  whom  you  recommended,  Mr.  Koehler.  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  O'Shea, 
of  Mew  York,  I  have  engaged.  The  aid  you  have  rendered  me  has  been  much  above  my 
expectations.    I  think  you  have  done  an  excellent  service  for  our  school. 

Send  for  Hand  Book .    Many  good  vacancies  for  lady  teachers. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Managrer. 


It 


Tbe  finest  qoAlUy  of  Bells  for  Cbnrohee, 
Chimes,  SchoolB,  etc.  Fally  wamuited. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
THE  VAN  DUIEN  &  TIFT  C0.,  ClNCIIIIUTi,a. 


VOLUME  XX,    I.  E.  S.    NOW  READY. 

ROUSSEAU'S  EMILE. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  PAYNE.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

I2mo.    Cloth,  $l.oO. 

ROUSSEAU'S  **  EMILE  "mav  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  social, 
political,  and  educational  ideas  tnat  advocate  a  return  to  nature.  It  ih 
the  most  radical  work  of  the  kind  ever  written,  and  not  only  gave  the 
primary  impulse  to  Pestalozzi  and  Basedow,  but  set  on  fire  all  Europe, 
and  probably  did  more  than  any  other  book  to  bring  about  the  French 
Revolution.  No  book  is  more  helpful  than  this  to  provoke  original 
thought  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of  educational  theories.  This  edition 
contains  much  more  of  the  original  work  than  any  other  English  trans- 
lation now  in  print,  and  has  critical  notes  and  comments  by  the  editor 
and  the  translator,  showing  what  is  true  and  false  in  the  positions  taken 
by  Rousseau.  The  translator  has  prepared  a  useful  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents at  the  end  of  the  book. 

For  wU  by  all  leading  hooksMern,  or  wiU  be  sent  by  maU,  pmtpaid^  on  receipt  <if  price, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
New  York.  Boston.  Chicago. 


"Treasored  Thoaghts  Blmed  ftoii  tfce  FleUs  of  Literitin." 

A  New  Literary  Gehfi  Book. 

Justlwhat  is  needed  for  Schools,  Homes,  Reading  IGlreles,  and  for  Private  Study  of  the 

Best  Literature. 

PliASr   OF   THK   BOOK. 

I.  Quotations  for  Children. 

II.  Thoughts  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 

III.  Scripture    Quotations  with  suggestions    on  Opening  Exercises  In  Schools  and 
Family  Worsnlp  In  Homes. 

IT.    Quotations  from  Longfellow,  Whlttler,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  and  all  leading 
Doets~~efl/Ch  senarate 

y.    QuotatloiQs  on  Special  Subjects— Home,  Mother,  Patriotism,  Music,  Woman,  Tem- 
perance, Books  and  Beading,  Praise  of  the  Bible,  and  Christianity. 

TI.    A  list  of  more  than  ftOO  best  books  for  Children,  Toung  People,  and  Teachers. 

VII.    After  the  topics  are  blank  pages  for  recording  books  read,  poems  memorized, 
and  for  writing  additional  quotations . 

Best  cloth  binding,  176  pages  (counting  blank  pages),  Price.  SO  ets. 

Yery  beautltul  copies,  light  blue  or  red  cloth,  ^It  edges,  gold  stamp— an  elegant 


present— price. 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

€r.  and  Anal,  by  Dlagrrams,  price,  $1JM.  Orthoc.  and  Orthoepy. 
SO  ets.  tt.  and  Anal,  and  eltker  of  the  other  books,  fl,60.  The  Three 
Books,  |)i.OO.   ^Orthoff.  and  Orthoepy"  or  **Treaiiared  Thoiqrhts.*'  for 

Introduction,  $4.80  a  dosen,  prepaid.    Address  the  author, 

F.  V.  IRISH, 

Ofllee  In  »my the's  Book  Store.  CO LUMBUS,  OHIO. 

^^The  list  of  Books  will  be  very  helpful  to  parents  and  teachers  In  selecting  the 
best  books  for  their  children  and  for  libraries. 

Irish's  Text-Book  on  KngUsh  and  American  Literature  will  be  published  by  July  1. 18B8. 

SDPPLEMEHTARY  WOttK  11 ADYMCED  ARITHMETIC,  AMD  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

76  different  Arithmetic   Cards  ffummed  into  one  tablet,   1 ,000 

Questions  and   Problems.  ^ 

76  different  U.  8.  History  Cards  In  one  tablet.  60  Date  Classifi- 
cations and  1 ,000  Questions. 

The  tablets  in  both  branches  are  arranged  for  systematic  dail}* 
work,  and  will  save  both  teacher  and  pupil  much  valuable  time  in 
writing  and  copying. 

Sample  Tablet,  Arithmetic  or  History,  15<'<.  In  lots  of  one-half  doz. 
or  more,  10c.  each.  Address 

W.  S.  JONES,  Supt.  Schools, 

Marlboro,  Ohio. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT, 

A  year's  subscription  to  Sducation  would  be  a  dellAtitful  and  sensible  Christmas  gift 
for  your  friend.  If  yon  wish  one  magazine  for  your  friend  and  another  for  yourself,  ^t 
see  our  combination  offers 

TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS: 
Education  and  the  Arena  for  S&OO. 
Education  and  the  Bbyiew  of  Reyiewb  for  $4.00. 
Education  and  Wide  Awake  for  $8.60. 

Education  and  Goldthwaite's  GBOGRAPmcAi.  Magazine  for  $8.60,  or,  both  new,  for 
$8.00.  Address, 

PUBLISHERS  EDUCATION, 
50  Bromfleld  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  QUESTIONS.  fS-SMSS 

^^    containing  1050  questions  with  reference  to  the  sections  In  Montgomery's  "Lead- 
ing Facts  In  American  History."    Excellent  for  class  use.    Try  It. 
Slnele  copy,  10  cents ;  $1  per  doseii.    Address, 

J.  W.  Mae  KISTKOM.  I<en4loB.  Oklo. 


THE    NEW    AMERICAN  TEACHERS'    AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wishing  a  change  at  an  Increased  salary,  should 
nddress  €.  B.  Rr«<;iL»A  A  VO^  Cinrinnafl.  O. 

i6H7  Vine  Mt..  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Room  i\ 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


Buchtel  College, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Spring  Term  opens  March  28,  18 gj. 


Regular  Instruction  in  Psychologry  and  Pedagrogry* 

Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


formal  students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  needs  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  study  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Review. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Olin,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY. 

Principal  Normal  Department. 

FINE  PAPER  FOR  COLUMBIAN  EXHIBIT. 


Tliis  paper  Is  designed  especially  for  preparation  of  work  for  Golnmbian  Exliiblt.    It  Is 
pat  np  In  neat  telescope  boxes  so  that  It  Is  kept  free  from  dust,  etc 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
Address, 

The  Greenwood  School  Supply  Co..  v 

YOUNG8TOWN,  OHIO. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


These  are  eome  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this  book: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  view  of  our  Dual  SyBtem  of  Government. 

2.  The  method  of  treatment  ia  historical. 

3.  The  amount  of  political  information  presented  is  great,  and  the 
References  suggest  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  lines  of  supplementary  study. 

4.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  a  book  tliat  will 
iKH-i  in  the  study  and  in  the  claSB-room. 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  subject  will  find  this  book  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  book  of  reference,  even  if  he  uses  another  in  the  class- 
room. He  cannot  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  m&ss 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  nee  in  the  oral  amplification  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

N0TICB8. 

HOH.  JOHir  Shebh^M;  It  oontalDS  a  trs(  deal  ol  Intormatlon,  which  tew  hare  time  to 
gaiber,  snd  will  be  a  wn  nwtal  and  WDTenleM  book  of  reterenee  tor  edlcon.  lawrere  and 
political  speakers,  and  tor  teaohers  and  educaton.   I  hope  It  mar  haie  ■  large  drcQlattoti. 

JDDoa  noma  U.  Coolkt:  VMicanitnllrprepaMd  bt  one  who  ismMieiot  bis  snb- 

tnet.  The  arrangement  Is  excellent,  so  that  sp«edT  use  will  be  factllMted.  All  (he  leadtoK 
i>atiiieB  ot  oat  antem  of  troremnieut  are  preaentnd  with  a  sofflelent  talliMBa  to  stttlsfr  all 
Inqolries  and  with  DDQuestlonable  aeoiTacy.    I  commend  It  mostbeBrtllT. 

Hon.  R  E.  Whttb:   a  real  contribution  to  tbe  Uleratuie  of  this  SDbJnct.    Itlscbane- 

teHzedbj  thoroDehnass,  acenrecT.  and  lacld  Btatement.    In  special  In— 

dale's  Uannal  Is  neib  and  oHelnal.    It  Is  admlrablj  adapted,  not  onl; 


A  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 


Second  Summer  Term  of  Antioch  College, 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

Eight  Wertit—Mav  30  to  Jnty  91.  1893. 

HEVIET  DEPARTMENT  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  HETHOOa 

Special  flufurM.'— Practical  LnstnieClon  bf  professional  public  scbool  men;  a  thoroogh 

mvlBW  of  the  common  and  high  MhcMlbrancbPBidBllj  cLaiuwarklDtbeTheorTandmctfoe 

of  Twachmg;  a  course  of  UnlTersltj  Extension  lectures— free. 

/>xu'ion;~¥e]LonSprlniis— one  of  themoHt  cbarminE  summer  Te«orts  In  Ohio. 
£nim«>.'— TwentT-Aie  dollars  will  pa;  rour  toltlan,  eive  too  g<xd  board  and  a  pleasant 
fnmlalied  room,  and  admit  j-ou  to  all  ttie  rc«^lar  work  of  the  term. 

For  elrcQlars  or  further  Information  address  the  cnderslfrned: 
Prof.  M.  J.  Fi.iuihikt.  Jamentnwn.  Oblo  Prof.  <t.  A.  HUBBBLI.  Tnlrfleld.  Ohio. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Wuaoh.  Vest  Carrollton.  Ohio.         1>AWIRI.  ALBKieHT  LOIHS, 

Antioch  rollCKe.  Vellow  Sprlaca,  O. 


$200,000 

Secured  for  Teachers  in  1892. 

Over  800  TEACHERS  located  in  the  same  year. 

For  particulars,  see  the  new  catalogue  of 

HE  SWL  HD  OOLLEKE  BIEBD, 

aOW  TIE  BEST  MEDIUM  FOR  THE  ntCDER  WHO  WANTS 

A  Better  PositiOD, 
A  Larger  Salary,  or 
A  More  Favorable  LocatiOD. 


CATALOGUE    TWEE. 


C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

21  1  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago-. 


^ 


The  finest  quality  of  Bells  for  Chnrcheo, 
Chimes,  Schools,  etc.  Fully  w&rranted. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
THE  VAN  DUZEN  &  TIFT  C0.,CINeiNIUTi,a. 


Al       M  ■%%#    OF   LARGE    AND   SUCCESSFUL    EXPERIENCE  In  Pabllc 
^^^^  ■■  w       S'Pl^^L  JY9I^*  desires  a  position  as  Teacher  of  Penmanship 


for  next  year.    Addbess  teds  Editob  of  this  Journal. 


fiigiaved.  New  and  special  designs  to  orddi 

'itondsomcl\thogim\mb]ank^mon)R5  in, 

\  5toc|(  idaflcafo  am|  school  vivlor^j  fiUd 

ib.buiMriM3,etvLraidu  for  Hic  ninncr^n^ 


\.vp€mona^e^Tossedtind  illuipi 

(!XJUCKE1T3  •  CHKMOl 


TEACHERS,-A  WORD! 

The  new  Law  will  require  new  organization  of  all  Township  Schools. 

New  organization  means  new  supplies.  We  can  furnish  them.  You 
can  sell  them.  Standard  supplies  furnished  agents  at  a  margin  of 
profit  equal  to  that  offered  for  selling  costly  novelties.  They  are 
much  easier  to  sell.  They  are  much  more  satisfactory  when  sold. 
Hundreds  of  Teachers  are  putting  in  their  vacations  in  the  work, 
and  I  want  100  good  agents  now.  Many  are  making  much  better  wages 
during  vacation  than  during  the  school  year.    Address  at  once, 

\A/.     N.    \A/IQHTr, 
DEALER   IN   ALL   SCHOOL   SUPPLIES, 

COLUKBUS,  OHIO. 


I 
\ 


"Treasured  Thoughts  Gleaned  from  the  Fields  of  Literature." 

A  New  Literary  Gem  Book. 

Just' what  is  needed  for  Schools,  Homes,  Reading  Circles,  and  for  Private  Study  of  tiie 

Best  Literature. 

PliASr   OF   T^£   BOOK. 

I.  Quotations  for  Children. 

II.  Thoughts  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 

III.  Scripture    Quotations  with  suggestions   on  Opening  Exercises  In  Schools  and 
Family  Worship  in  Homes. 

lY.    Quotations  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  and  aU  leadlns 
poets— each  separate. 

y.    Quotations  on  Special  Suhjeets— Home,  Mother,  Patriotism,  Music,  Woman, 
perance.  Books  and  Beading,  Praise  of  the  Bible,  andChristiaDlty. 

YL    A  list  of  more  than  iSOO  best  books  for  Children,  louug  People,  and  Teachej 

YII.    After  the  topics  are  blank  pages  for  recording  books  read,  poems  memorized, 
and  for  writing  additional  quotations. 

Best  cloth  binding,  176  pages  (counting  blank  pages),  Price.         -         -         -        SO  cts. 
Tery  beautltul  copies,  Ugnt  blue  or  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  gold  stamp— an  elegant 

present— price.  .--- Slj09 

Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

€r.  and  Anal,  by  niasrams,  priee,  $lJtS.  Orthoc.  and  Orth«»epx« 
89  «ts.  O.  and  Anal,  and  either  of  the  other  books,  fl,60.  The  Three 
Books,  9d.OO.   **Orthos.  and  Orthoepy"  or  **Treasnred  Thooichts,"  for 

introduction,  $4.80  a  doasen,  prepaid.    Address  the  author, 

F.  V.  IRISH, 

Office  in  Smy the's  Book  g^tore.  CO LUMBUS,  OHIO. 


^SF'The  list  of  Books  will  be  very  helpful  to  parents  and  teachers  in  selecting  the 
best  books  for  their  children  and  for  libraries. 

Irish's  Text-Book  on  English  and  American  Literature  will  be  published  by  July  1, 1898. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

mL  ^bA  Ill li      N^^     "M^  T  ^bmL  ^Sm^^k   ^/^^ 


-ALSO- 


SCHOOL  CATALOGUE  WORK. 


W^ITK    TO     US     FOR     PRICKS. 

The  Akron  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  QUESTIONS.  g?2XSS5 

containing  1050  questions  with  reference  to  the  sections  in  Montsomery's**Lead- 
Ing  Facts  in  American  History."    Excellent  for  class  use.    Try  it. 
Single  copy,  10  cents ;  $1  per  dozen.    Address, 

J.  W.  Mac  ILIBgXOy,  Inindon.  Ohio, 

THE    NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wishing  a  change  at  an  increased  salary,  shonld 
address  C.  B.  RlJQC^IiKS  A  CO.,  Cincinnati,  a. 

ftS7  Tine  HU,  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Boom  C. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

If  you  want  a  good  encyclopedia 
at  a  very  low  price  and  on  the  easi- 
est kind  of  payments,  read  our  spe- 
cial offer  in  this  number,  under  the 
Yiead  of  a  College  Education  for  Ten 
Cents  a  Day.  This  is  a  great  op- 
portunity. 


The  time  is  at  hand  when  high 
school  diplomas  will  be  wanted.  D. 
T.  Ajnes  Co.,  202  Broadway,  New 
York,  furnish  very  fine  ones,  at  a 
reasonable  price.  We  have  seen 
their  samples  and  know  whereof  we 
speak.  Read  their  advertisement  in 
this  number. 


Prize  offer  No.  2  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  department.  Those 
interested     in     Literature     in     the 


schools,  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  gifts  and  some 
one  will  receive  a  handsome  addi- 
tion to  his  library.  The  prize  es- 
say will  appear  in  these  pages.  Man- 
uscripts must  be  in  hand  by  May  15. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  oifer  some 
choice  books  for  teachers.  Exam- 
ine their  list  on  this  page  and  write 
to  them  for  catalog  containing  fuller 
list  and  description. 


When  you  want  the  very  best 
Dictionary  for  every  day  use,  write 
to  G.  and  C.  Meriam  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The  Ohio  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education,  conducted  by  Anton 
Leibold,  will  have  a  summer  session 
at  Columbus,  O. 


A  CHOICE  LIST  OF  TEACHERS'  AIDS. 


Rick's  latvnd  History  Object  Lessons. 

Sapplles  Information  from  which  teachers  may 
trith  the  least  effort  prepare  systematic  and  In- 
teresting lessons  on  Natural  History,  Illustrated, 
860  pages.    Retail  price  01.60. 

Cvldes  for  Science-Teaching. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.  Little  pamphlets  for 
teachers,  giving  aid  on  Botany,  Mlneralog>% 
Zoology  and  Physiology.  (See  catalogue  for 
titles  and  prices.) 

CoDj^yre's  Psjcliology  Applied  to  Edncaiion. 

Especially  helpful  to  teachers  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  finding  a  rational  basis  for  their  art,  but 
who  have  neither  the  taste  nor  the  leisure  to 
study  the  profounder  treatises  on  the  subject.  225 
pages.    Betall  price  00  cents. 

CoBpayre's  Lectnres  on  Teacliing. 

'*Tne  best  book  in  existence  on  the  theory 
and  pi-actlce  of  education.**— Supt.  MacAllster, 
Philadelphia.     600  pages.    Betall  price  91.76. 

CoBpayre's  History  of  Pedagogy. 

'*Tlie  best  and  most  comprehensive  history  of 
education  In  English.**— Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
618  pages.    Betall  price  91.76. 

For  full  list  of  Teachers'  Books  and  our  other  publications,  see  general  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  free.  .    ^ .  .      ^  .  .  .   ,. 

The  above  books  are  not  given  away,  but  will  be  mailed  to  any  Teacher  on  receipt  of  above 
price,  less  10  percent. 

p.  C.  H  EATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Boston,  New  York.  Chlcagro  and  London. 


Xicliol's  Topics  in  deograpliy. 

Covers  subjects  from  the  primary  through  the 
eighth  grade.    176  pages.    Retail  price  66  cents. 

Redway's  Hannal  of  fieograpliy. 

Parti.  Hints  to  Teachers.  II.  Modern  Facts 
and  Ancient  Fancies.  176  pages.  Betall  price  66c. 

Jaekson^s  Astronomical  Oeograpliy. 

The  main  features  of  the  Important  branch  of 
Geography  that  coosldera  thd  world  in  Its  rela- 
tion to  other  worlds.  80  pages.  Retail  price  40c. 

M>amio*s  Essentials  of  Hetliod. 

'K^ontalns  as  much  sound  thought  to  the  square 
Inch  as  anything  I  know  In  pedagogics.^*— Supt. 
BaUlet,  Springfield,  Mass.  119  pages.  Retail 
price  66  cents. 

Hodgkin's  nineteenth  Centnry  Aitliors. 

Gives  full  lista  of  aids,  with  synoptical  work  on 
the  authors.    167  pages.    Retail  price  fl.OO. 

Hall's  Hethods  of  Teaching  History. 

Papers  by  prominent  specialists.  400  pages. 
Retail  price  fl.60. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Hodcm  langnases. 

Papers  by  prominent  specialists.  191  pages. 
Retail  price  90  cents. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

BV   B.    A..    HINSDALE,   PH.   D. 

These  are  aome  of  the  oharacteriatic  teatures  of  this  book: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  view  of  our  Dual  Syetem  of  Govemmeat. 

2.  The  method  of  treatmentlB  historical. 

3.  The  amount  of  political  iaformation  presealed  is  great,  and  the 
References  suggest  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  the  moHt  interesting 
and  profitable  lines  of  eitpplementaiy  study. 

4.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  a  book  that  will 
uoTjt  in  the  study  and  in  the  class-room. 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  subject  will  find  this  book  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  book  of  reference,  even  if  he  uses  another  in  the  ciaea- 
room.  Ho  cannot  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  use  in  the  oral  amplification  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

NOTICES. 

HOK.  JoBH  Shsbiuh:    tt  eontalDS  Btaat  deal  ot  Intoniuitlon,  wtileb  few  bave  time  to 

■stber,  and  will  be  a  tbtt  Hsetal  and  conTSDient  book  ol  relerenm  lor  edlMn.  laorers  and 


1 


political  Mpeaken.  and  tor  tdaebers  and  edneaton.    I  hope  It  mw  have  a  laiB*  clraitaitoii. 

1 1W. — .,  u  I. — . —   n — caretollr  prepared  bf  one  wbo  Is  master -*  >■'- — ■• 

to  tbat  speedr  tiM  win  be  ladUtawd.   AIH 


Jmoi  Tho>a8  M.  Coot.n:   Terr  carcAillr  prepared  ij  one  who  Is  master  ol  bli  9i-_ 

-,    ».!. .  I ,.—.  „  ...„  gpeej,  nM  win  be  ladUtawd.    All  the  laadln 

preuntM  with  a  anfflcteat  faUnesi  to  satlat;  all 


IcamnwDd  It  mo«t  iMaRUr. 

al  ooDtrllnitloD  to  the  litaratim  of  this  mlqect.   It  is  charac- 

d  ludd  ststanieiit.  In  apeota!  treatment.  Dr.  Hlna- 

[t  U  admlrablr  adapted,  not  onlj  to  oollage  nse,  tmt 

Fonr  bnndied  andllAy-tiro  pages.    Prloetl.GO.  postpaid;  to  teachers  SI. 

THB  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


A  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 


Second  Summer  Term  of  Antioch  College, 
yellow  springs,  ohio. 

£(|rU  ITeeJU— JfoK  90  (o  July  31,  1803. 
BEVIEW  DEPARTMENT  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  METHODS. 


—    Practical  InsCmctlon  bi  profiwilonal  public  school  loeai  a  thoroi^ 

retlew  of  the  common  and  blgb  school  branches:  dAll>  elaiu  worklntbeTheOTrandFiactloe 
ot  Teaching:  a  course  o(  Onlyprslti  Extension  iMtnrss— free. 

^oca/ion:— Tellon  apilncs— one  of  the  most  eharmlnK  mmmer  iMorts  Id  Ohio. 

Ejpnwu.'— Twent;-An>  dolbirg  will  pay  Tonr  tnltlon,  (^Terou  ffMd  board  and  a  pletf  ant 
tarnished  room,  and  admit  tou  to  all  the  regular  work  at  the  term. 
,^  For  elrmlars  or  further  informatlor  address  the  underslmed: 
Psov.  U.  J.  FiiAHNEBT.  Jamestown,  Obia,  PBor.  ir.  ATHtrnnnj.  Fairflald.  Ohio. 

Phot.  W.  C  Wiuom,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio.       »AHIRI.  ALBBIGHT  LONC. 

Antioch  Collese,  TeUow  Sprtac^  O. 


$200,000 

Seeured  for  Teachers  in  1 892. 

Over  300  TEACHERS  loeated  in  the  same  year. 

For  particulars,  see  the  new  catalogue  of 

THE  SCPOOL  m  C01LE6E  BOBEHO, 

low  THE  BEST  MEDIUM  FOR  THE  TEtCMEl  WHO  WANTS 

A  Better  PositiOD, 
A  Larger  Salary,  or 
A  More  Favorable  Location. 


CATALOGUE    FREE. 


C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

21  1  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


^ 


The  flneat  quality  of  Bells  for  Chnrches, 
Chimes.  Schools,  etc.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  Catalofirue  and  Prices. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDBY, 
THE  VAN  DUIEN  &  TIFT  CO.,CINGIIIlUTi,tt. 


A  LADY 


OF   LARGE    AND   SUCCESSFUL    EXPERIENCE  In  Pabllc  ^ 
School  Work,  desires  a  position  as  Teacher  of  Penmanship 
for  next  year.    Addbess  thb  EDrroR  of  this  Journal. 


r=7 — 7^7^  AND  MEMORIAL  SOUVENIR,  1893. 

I  f""  I JL\  Csil  Size  Century  Magazine;  Liberally  Illustrated;  Special 

■  ■  li^  ^  m'^^l  Contributions  from  best  writers.  Three  Services  of 
Salute  to  theFlaS^ltlso  Mrs.  Sherwood's  "Guarding  the  Flag."  Readings, 
Recitations  and  Songs  (with  music)  for  every  School,  Scholar  and  Patriot. 
15  cents   (mailed) ;  $l!50  per  doz.    Address. 

ACHE  HATERSACK,  Syracuse,  H.  Y. 


TEACHERS,-A  WORD! 

The  new  Law  will  require  new  organization  of  all  Township  Schools. 

New  organization  means  new  supplies.  We  can  furnish  them.  You 
can  sell  them.  Standard  supplies  furnished  agents  ai  a  margin  of 
profit  equal  to  that  offered  for  selling  costly  novelties.  They  are 
much  easier  to  sell.  They  are  much  more  satisfactory  when  sold. 
Hundreds  of  Teachers  are  putting  in  their  vacations  in  the  work, 
and  I  want  100  good  agents  now.  Manv  are  making  much  better  wages 
during  vacation  than  during  the  school  year.    Address  at  once, 

W.    N.    WIC3IHT, 
DEALER   IN    ALL   SCHOOL   SUPPLIES, 

COLTTMBTTS,  OHIO. 


jyiensuration 


TAUGHT  OBJECTIVELY, 

By  means  oflHssected  Surface  Forms  and  Geotnetrical  Solids, 

By  SUPT.  W.  W.  ROSS,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

A^rents  wanted  in  every  county,  also  State  a^rents,  for  the  sale  to  Boards  of 
Education  of  the  universally  pronounced  best  and  most  complete  apparatus 
for  Lessons  on  Form  in  the  lower  s^rades,  Objective  Mensuration  in  the  middle 
firrades,  and  Geometrical  Instruction  in  the  High  School,  with  accompanying 
Manual,  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Through  their  use  every  operation  in  Mensuration,  the  whole  of  practical 
Geometrv,  with  a  possible  exception,  can  be  so  taught  to  ordinary  Arithmetic 
classes  that  the  reasons  for  the  operation  can  be  clearly  understood  by  every 
pupil,  to  whom,  through  them,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator  who  has 
used  them,  "Mensuration  becomes  a  delightful  and  intelligent  study."  "By 
their  use."  another  life-long  educator  says,  "a  better  knowledge  of  Mensura- 
tion can  be  obtained  in  one  month  than  in  years  by  the  old  methods  of  in- 
struction." A  rare  opportunity  for  profitable  employment  in  every  county. 
Special  terms  for  these  appliances  made  to  Superintendents,  Normal  School 
and  Institute  Instructors. 

A  testimonial  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  ex-Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  author  of  White's  Arithmetics,  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  etc. 

mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  6,  18bi 
Mjr  DearSupt.  Roae.—I  have  examined  your  dissected  surface  and  solid 
forms  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction  and  I  take  genuine  pleasure  in  com- 
mending them  as  most  useful  appliances  for  teaching  form  and  mensuration 
objectively— the  true  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  elementary  schools. 
You  have  happily  hit  the  golden  mean  in  size— the  objects  being  large  enough 
to  be  seen  clearly  from  all  points  of  an  ordinary  school  room  and  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  be  inconvenient.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  and 
earnestlv  hope  that  these  forms  may  find  a  place  of  usefulness  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Most  truly  yours,  E.  B.  WHITE. 

MASSILIX>N,  O.,  September  17, 1898. 
SUPT.  W.  W.  Ross— Dear  Friend:    I  enclose  a  check  for  the  Mensuration 
Blocks  ordered.    I  am  well  pleased  with  them.    The  set  is  very  complete  and 
I  know  nothing  better  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  M^ensuration. 

E.  A.  JONES. 

From  Prof.  Warren  Darst,  of  the  Ohio  Normal  University: 

Ada,  Ohio,  February  U,  1893. 
To  the  Puhlic.*-~I  am  using  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross's  oopular  "Dissected  Surface 
Forms  and  Mensuration  Solids/'  and  find  them  well  adapted  to  the  illustration 
of  Mensuration.    They  are  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen.    I  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  teachers  wiio  desire  superior  facilities  for  illustration. 

Very  truly,  WARREN  DARST. 

The  revised  Manual  giving  detailed  lessons  on  Form  and  Mensuration  w^ill 
be  sent  on  application  for  25  cents  without  the  Forms. 

For  circulars  of  information,  testimonials  from  eminent  educators,  and 
particulars,  write  to  MUPT.  TV.  W.  ROI^M,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 

REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVERmoBOWELS 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

RIPANS  TABULES  are  the  b««t  Medi- 
cine knewB  r«r  lBdlce«ilon,  BllloaaBeM, 
IleadAeke,  OoBstlpstloB,  Dyspepsia,  Okroale 
Liver  TreaMea,  VlsslaeM,  BadCempIezlea, 
B^Mntery,  OflTcaslve  Breath,  aad  all  dla- 
order*  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripens  Taboles  contain  nothlnsr  Injarfons  to 
tbfi  most  delicate  oonstttatf  on.  Axe  pioasant  to 
take,  safe,  effectual,  and  gire  Inunedtate  relief. 

dr"  *iuL  *^^*'*^  ^^  avpUeatioa  to  aearest 
{•••••••••#«a**aaaaAAAAAAAAAAAAA< 


lomad 


fiigiavoLNev 
•HmdsancU" 


loas  m. 


: 


lev  and  special  dqtfttf 

siockadadlcd  ^9  aiu|  scboolmlo^a^te 
Plates  at  poHaib.hjiIJfn^.etcreadi^  (or  Hie  bHirc^s^M 
diriAjpoKP  pbdlo^rapb.or  from  pcn-ancTink  diayiwC 

CLJucKrmi, 


{  t^lufwiu^iesN 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

rF=l-OIVIAS 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  KTO. 


I 


WRITE  TO  US   FOR  PRICES. 


Tke  AkroR  Prlntiig  aid  PnUlshlig  Ci. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Ohio  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

ORGANIZED  FEBRUARY,  1  893. 


SUMMER  COURSE— FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


liEIBOtiB,  I»lreetor. 

A  good  corps  of  Special  Instructors  In  Theory  and  Practice  will  have 
charge  of  classes. 

Patrons  of  the  School:  J.  A.  Shawan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Miss 
M.  Sutherland,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Miss  A.  Kiordan,  Principal  of  Front 
Street  School. 

For  particulars,  address  EMMA  LEIBOLD,  Secretary, 

345  £.  Kossuth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do  You  Intend  to  Conduct  a  Normal  ? 

If  you  do,  I  have  what  you  need  for  jour  grammar  classes.  It  is  a 
series  of  carefully  selected  graded  exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis 
accompanied  by  topics  and  references  to  six  leading  authorities. 

Pnce  30  cents.    Write  me  for  prices  for  class  supply.  * 

GEO.  W.  TOOILL,  Supt.  Schools, 

*  JEFFERSONVILLE,  OHIO. 

Complete  ^^  Poetical  ^  Works 

OF  L0II6FELL0W,  WHITTIER,  HOLMES,  AND  LOWELL. 
PRIZE  OFFER  No.  2. 

To  subscribers  for  Ohio  Educationai,  Monthi^y  for  the  best  essay  not 
exceeding:  1,000  words  on 

How  aMasterpiece  of  American  Literature  Can  be  Used  to  the  Best  Ad- 
vantage by  Pupils  in  the  Reading  Classes  in  Grammar  School  Grades. 

1.  A  General  Method. 

2.  The  Application  of  this  Method  to  the  Use  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Any  applicant  for  the  prize  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  Whittier's  Snow- 
Bound,  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  or  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book  in  place  of 
Xiongfellow's  Evangeline. 

A  copy  of  the  Household  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  each  of  the  following 
authors-Xongfellow,  Whlttier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell— will  be  given  free  to  that 
subscriber  for  OHIO  EDUCATION Ai,  Monthly  who  sends  to  us  before  May  15 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject  indicated  above.  Thfe  essay  receiving  the  prize 
'Will  be  published  in  this  paper. 

The  books  offered  as  a  prize  contain  the  complete  poetical  works  of  the 
authors  with  the  exception  of  the  Longfellow  volume  which  does  not  contain 
the  dramatic  poems  of  that  author. 
Address, 

OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY, 

AKRON.  OHIO. 


WelMter*!  IntsnuitionAl 
.Dictloxiary,  a  naw  book 
,  from  corer  to  cover,  is  the 
^snooessor  of  the  aathentio 
/'Unabridged."  Ten  years 
,  were  ipent  in  reviiin|;,  100  / 
,  editors  employed,  ana  overJ 
,$800,000  expended  beforel 
,  the  fast  copy  was  printed.) 

A  Choice  Gift . . 
A  Grand  Investment 
A  Library  in  itself 


QKT  TMK  BEST. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Sold  by  AH  Booksellers. 


A  Family  Educator 
A  Final  Arbiter .-. 
A  Daily  Handbook 

DON'T  buy  reprints  of  < 
lobsolete    and    eompar&- 
{tiyely  worthless  editions. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet' 
eontadilDfr  spet'imen  pages ' 
and  full  paruculAra. 

G.  &  0.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Publithert, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Qfinnjuuvi/uLruinrmnnnruuiiuuuutnAn  nnnnsvxnnnmmnnnn  nna 

5  Tie  National  league  of  State  Teachers'  Bureaus.  1 

5    FBARK  E.  PLVUSB,  Oentral  Kuiager.    CtntnJ  Offlaa,  D«s  Molset,  lavk.    p 
5  «    BUREAU  IN  EACH  STATE-OKE  FEE  ENROLLS  YOU  IN  ALL.  i 

§  The  Lea^e  is  Popular  Because  $ 


Daring  tlie  World's  Pair 

Pirlon  wUI  be  provkled  In  conDecUon  wlUi  i 
offlce  for  Klioal  offlcen  Kckliig  leacben  tu 
aonal])'  meulwn  of  the  Lngne. 

Thou  Wuhincr  to  Sell  or  PnrohaM 


Teachers  Who  Would  Be 

W.  H.  McFARLAND, 
The  Ohio  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 

I1G4  E.Long  SI., 


Tha  national  LMgna  of  SUt«  Tnchen'  Botmu,       | 
ri/\nnjvuui/tn/\juvinniuviruTjTfi/uvuiJ"iiutn/iJiiuinn/uiiuuuinxfi 


"Tmsntil  Tiioiiitts  einiiil  |roii  tm  Fltlds  «f  Utenlin." 

A  New  Literary  Gem  Book. 

Hut  what  IB  needed  lor  Bchoota,  Homes,  Beading  ICUcles,  and  for  Prtnta  Stodr  or  the 

PI.AIII    OF   THE   BOOK. 

IB  lor  CMldren. 


II.   Thonglita  (or  Paronta  and  Teachera. 
IIL    SoMpWre    Qootat' —  -'"•  -"~— ' 
iranillT  Wonblp  In  Homea. 
IT,    Quo"'' —  ' ' 


IMora    QootaUoDa  with  soeEestloDs;  on  Opening  Eiotclieg  In  Sclioak  aiMt 
IVf  QooCaQona from  Longfellow,  W>iltUer,Bolniea,IiOwell,Tennrson,andallleBdln( 


in  Special  Subjects— Home,  Uotber.  PBttlotUm,  If  osle.  Woman,  Ten- 
perBni»."Books  and  Etiding.  Praise  of  the  Bible,  and  ChrlrtJanlM.  ^„.     ^ 

TI    A  list  ot  more  than  »00  belt  books  lor  Cblldi«n.  loong  People,  and  Teachers. 
Tli    After  the  toplca  ai«  blank  pages  tor  recording  books  read,  poenu  memorlied, 
andror'wrltlniaddlllonalQuotBtlons. 

Best  cloth  blnfflng,17B  pages  (counting  blank  pages).  Price,         -         -         ■        S*cts. 
Ton  beantltnl  copies,  llgEt  blue  or  red  cloth,  gilt  edgea,  gold  stamp-an  elefant 

present— piicCi  "..'.     i'  '  •ijw 

Bent  to  any  addreAS,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

G   and  Anal,  by   Ula(r>tinfl,  prlr*,  tlJiS.     Orthoc.  Knd  Orthoepy. 

M  eta     a.  and  Anal,  and  either  of  tlie  other  bookB,  VI.Mi.   The  Tkrr« 

■tonka,  W.OO.   -Ortho«.  and  Orthoepy"  or  "Treasured  TbenKhls,"  tot 

Inlrodnctlon,  M.HV  a  doaen,  prepaid.    AddreM  the  author. 

F.  V.  IRISH, 

OAeelaSmrttae'sBook  Store.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

^TThe  list  ot  Books  wlU  bo  Ton  belptnl  to  parents  and  teachers  In  selecthiKthe 
^IrUh'f  Text-Book  on  English  and  American  Lltoratoie  nlll  be  published  bi  Jnli  1, 189S. 


Teachers'  Incomes.  versity     work.       The     progressive 

^  ,  ,  ,        ,  ,    .  teacher  and    the   teacher   after    the 

Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their  ^         .  >  .  .  -n    /-    j 

^  ,     .  most   satisfying   vacation   will    find 

incomes  by  working  for  us  during  t»      ,,.  ,,  ,    ,  r  t    i 

-^        .       °    .        .    .        °  Bay  View, on  the  cool  shore  of  Lake 

spare   hours,   without  interfering  at  ,,.  ,  .  ..,     •.       x. 

„     .  .  ,    ,     .        .     f  Michigan,  with    its   charming  envi- 

all  with  their  school  duties:  in  fact,  ^  i    .,         j       .  r 

.  1    .       ,  ronments,    and    the    advantages    of 

the  character  of  the  work  is  cduca-  .  ^   .,  tt  •        •.  i 

,     ,.        ,  ,    .      ,.  the   great  bummer   University    and 

tional   and    directly    m    their    line.  .  ,  ,  i  i-  v.r  i       i 

^       ,  Assembly,     a    delightful     place    to 

Write  at  once   to  B.    r.    Johnson  &  ,    ^,  ,,  . 

,  /  .  spend    the    summer.     Many  of  our 

Co.,    Richmond,     Va.,    for    partic-  ,  .|,      .  .,  ,,     ,,r     ,  .,     t-  • 

'  »  ^  1  readers  will   visit  the  World  s  Tair, 

but  the  fatigue  and  expense  will  be 

too  great  to  think  of  spending  more 

It  is  not  often  we  refer  to  our  ad-  than  a  few  days  there.     From  there 

vertisements,  and  now   call    special  to  Bay  View  is  a  short,  restful  ride 

notice  to  the  one  of  Bay  View.  This  by    lake    steamers   or  quick  trains. 

is  where  Pres.  John  M.   Coulter,  of  WHiether  you  go   to  the  Fair  oi  not, 

Indiana  University  and  whom  Pres.  send  to  J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich., for 

Angell    has   called    the   most    thor-  the  April   University  Review.     It  is 

oughly   equipped   educator    in    the  beautifully  illustrated,  full  of  Bay  View 

West,  goes   to  the  head  of  the  uni-  information  and  will  interest  you. 


Do  You  Need  Help  ? 

Live  teachers  find  It  important  to  have  sujTJEestive  books  on  their  profes- 
sion.   We  have  the  best  list. 

Th  T^T  ir^  A  T*T O NT  •  Compaj^re'e  Lectures  on  Teaching:,  $1.75;  Com- 

i^LJ  \U  V^-rV  X  Ivy  IN  .  pajrre's  IHatory  of  Pedago8yt^,T^\  Com  par-re's 

Paj'cholozy  -^ppticd  to  Education,  Wl  cents;  De  Garnio  a  Ra- 

acntiala   of  Method,  65  cents;  Xouaaeau^a  EmiJe,  90  cents* 

Pestalozzi'a  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  90  cents,  etc., etc. 

r*T*(^r"'Q  A  PHV"  JV^ic/iois' Topics, 65 cents;  Redwajr'a  Manual,  65 
yjl^\J\JiS^t\L  XI  1  .  cts. ;/aclr80«'8-^8^roaoiMica7Geo^rap/v,  40 cts. 

epTT:rvrf-''p  .  Kick's  Natural Uiatory  object  Leaaona,  $1.50;  Science 
OV^l  J-lri\  \^L^  .  Guides,  Pamphlets  on  the  special  branches,  from  10 cents 
to  $1.23  each. 

"P  XT  r^  T    T  Q  U  •    n^oodward'a  The  Studx  of  English,  25  cents ;  Huffcut'a 

XL  iM  \jrl^  iO  n. .  English  in  the  Preparatory  School,  25  cents ;  Badlam  'm 

Suggestive  Leaaona  in  Languag;e  and  Reading,  $1.50;  Bad- 

lanPa  Suggeative  Leaaona  in  Language,  50  cents;  Hall's 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  25  cents. 

Copies  of  tlie  above  books  will  be  mailed  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  above 
priccB.  less  10  per  cent,  discount. 

Full  description  of  all  these  books  and  numerous  others  for  teachers  is 
contained  in  our  catalogruc 

D.C.  HEATH  &  CO.,Publishers, 

Boston,  New  York,  Chfcaflro. 


Standard  Authority  on  All; Subjects. 


I'ndcr  Tills  Banner  Our  Readers  can  No^v  Marcb  to 
Knowledge,  Uouor  and  Success. 

Ail  intrliignit  pe<i|ile  ajtree  upon  inii'  Turt — (hat  there  is  iiu  uiiilille  ciinree  to 
pun-tiein  life,     ll  iiiii>i  l-"  [■ni5re»  or  rci'-ivn-f^inn.     WViniist  nntVinranlor  lra<^kwK^H. 

To  siiCLr-nl  i:i  life  i  'lif  (Uwirc  luii)  aim  iif  all.  (.)ii?f  among  ihe  tlcmenls  of 
piirn-h:!  is  tfdnuatiuri:  iiiii!  cliief  aiuim^  the  liuiireeH  from  whii-h  ihal  cliimtiuii  nur  be 
■njiiirt^l  U  the  REVISEU  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.  Ii  IrmO^  i>f  eiaj 
si.l'ipit  'in  earth  in  n  Hpar,  |rrai?liral  atid  •ipii'-iMe  wav,  ll  vnveils  li'  yon  sH  llip  lecnv 
.if  iiaHire  m)  far  a.-,  tliey  have  been  liiilwktil  by  the'wibC  ;.:ra  iif  iha "earth.     Fax  from 

WHY  IT  IS  THE  BEST.  sj',:r.o£'?2;',iv'?:r:^ 

■  -      -  -  — -     nilu'--   eneyrl(i|.(iliR   piiHiFhed   (hat   is  not 

fi'iim  leu  to  Uiirty  ye;ini  behind  the  iimcs.      It  ii  true  that  M>mr  of  them  ixiue  miliple- 
inents,  but  llits*  arc  seiiarate   from  the  i'iicyiOii[i«iiH,s  jirojicr,  and  are  diaifKu   for 

"^'"The'RE VISED   ENCYCLOPEDIA   BRITANNICA  is.  e.™iilele  wid  ronuins 
!j;e  -taiiitira,  di^-urcrict^,  iiiventiunK,  eti-.,  tu^     1:  b*  flie  bfc-J   KnrydujMdia  for  the 
l»-ii|i|e  III'  Ainericu,  l-e<':iJi>e  it  treats  of  ail  mutttiv  i>edaimu|i;   lu  America,  frciu  the 
A'lu-rie-jri  •(mulpiini,  nmi  ^ivc  liif  iffornin'i'in  im  nil  siiiijertB. 
SEE  NEXT  PAUKI 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

On  receipt  of  only  One  Dollar  we  wilJ  forward  to  you,  chargeB  prepaid,  tlie 
entire  set  of  ZO  volumes,  the  remaining  $9.00  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a 
dfty  (to  be  remitted  monthly).  A  beautiful  dimesavingR  hank  will  Ijesent  with  tlie 
books,  in  which  the  dime  may  be  deposited  each  day.  This  edition  is  printed  from 
new,  large  type  on  a  fme  quality  of  |)aper,  and  is  strongly  bound  in  heavy  manilla 
paper  covers,  which  with  proper  care  will  laf*t  for  years.  Bear  in  mind  tliat  the  entire 
20  vnlnmes  are  delivered  to  your  address,  with  all  charges  paid  to  any  jiart  of  the 
United  States. 

This  special  offer  is  made  only  to  the  readers  of  Thk  Ohio  Educa- 
TiONAi*  Monthly,  and  will  remain  open  for  a  limited  time  only. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


Editor  Monthljr: 

Please  deliver  to  me  the  entire  set  of  20  volumes  of  Re- 
vised Encyclopedia  Britannicay  as  above  described,  together 
with  your  Dime  Savings  Bank,  for  which  I  enclose  One 
Dollar,  and  further  agree  to  remit  10  cents  a  day  (remitting 
the  same  monthly)  until  the  remaining  $9,00  is  fully  paid. 

Name 

Postoffice 

County 

State 


•••••••■•••a. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDACOCY 

OF  THE 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 

Professional  tralninjj:  for  teaching  upon  a  plane  with  ihe  training  for  Law, 

Medicine  and  Theology. 

Five  Courses: 

I.    History  of  Education. 

II.    Psyclioiofiry  and  Etliics. 
111.    Science  and  Art  of  Teachlnflr. 
iV.    Educational  Classics  and  Aesthetics. 

V.    Systems  of  Education. 

Degrees  Granted: 

Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  Pd.  D. 
Master  of  Pedagrogry,  Pd.  M. 

Year,  from  Octoljer  to  May. 

Only  resident  students  are  enrolled.    ScholartihipB. 

Send  for  catalojpue  and  circular  giving  full  information. 

Address,  MKCRKTARV  OF  FACVIiTY  OF  PBBAOOttY, 

I  University,  Washington  Square, 

New  York  City 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wishing  a  change  at  an  Increased  salary,  should 
address  €.  B.  RUOClli£t»  A  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

•87  Tine  HU,  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Room  C. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


These  are  some  of  the  characteriatic  features  of  this  bo.ik : 

1.    It  given  a  complete  view  of  our  Dual  SyBtem  of  Goveruiiieut. 

'2.    The  method  of  treatmentia  historical. 

3.  The  amount  of  political  iuformation  presented  is  great,  and  the 
References  suggest  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  the  most  interesting 
and  protiUble  lines  of  supplementary  study. 

4.  The  greatest  care  lias  been  taken  to  produce  a  book  that  will 
tcofjt  in  the  study  and  in  the  ctaBS-room. 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  subject  will  lind  this  book  of  the  great- 
est  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  even  if  he  uses  another  in  the  cUsh- 
room.  He  cannot  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  matu 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  use  in  the  oral  amplitication  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

NOTICKa 
Hon.  Joan  Sbbrhih;    [i  contains  a  vut  deal  of  Intormalloii.  whicb  few  haTi>tl[n(>  to 
gatlist,  and  will  be  a  Terr  nsetiil  and  conTeoIent  book  ol  reference  for  Pdllor    ' 


pollilei^  speakeni.  and  for  (coclieiK  and  ailucatora.    I  hope  It  mar  liaTsa  LarEe  clrcDlallon. 

. .1. It   i^ — .„.   i- i.jiif  preparMl  bj  one  wlio  Is  ro«8U>rot  Dis  suli- 

l  Kpi^edr  niie  will  be  facllltatnl.    Ail  ilie  lendliix 


JuDiiE  Thomas  M.  Coolki:   VArjcHivfullr  preparMl  b<  o 

Ifct.    Tbe  orraiisonient  Is  eitellBnt.so  Ihatupi^drniiewlfl  bi —    — .. 

fMalurm  of  our  nratein  ol  government  nre  prefi«[il«d  wltli  n  luRkleitl  fiilliiMis  to  siOilf  all 


InquirM  and  with  uDaoetitiontible  accucacf,    1  commend  It  moat  branili. 

HUM.  £.  S.  Whitk:    A  real  eontrlUitlon  to  tbe  literature  iit  this  RubJKI.    I 
t«nzedbr  tborooebness.  ucoiraej,  and  lucid  siatemeiii,    hi  xpreial  ireiitnieni.  nr.  nm^ 
dale'a  Uunnal  In  Iresb  and  orlglnul.    It  la  admlrablj'  adapted,  not  onl;  lo  colkee  mr.  but 
""    "   " '"  "T  prlvale  studeiita. 

id  nny.two  pngeii.    Price  11.60,  postpaid:  toleaelion  11. 
THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Ann  Arlaor,  Mich. 


A  LADY 


$1B.OO  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH    Hm^>~^^'--^'>^ 

can  lie  uiaile  wiirkliiic  lor  iin     Stuire  liiinrit        B^»ai^^|  -tbajumi  liltmBplmf  IWatik  Piploipaj  m. 

- ■'  - ■ —   ■—-■'-'    -' slBtktiltip€d  iff  ami  scM-PrWj'i'* 

ib.hllldii^ctcra<lulbrHi(jif)iil(r  <^M 
from  pin-and-mk  JrawiBj 


[ilereMt  ami    value   to    leai-lier 

ainJ  about  Apn.liiii(<.inmi>.    A< 

B.  F.  JOIIX  SOX  &  CO.,  Rlcbi 


VACANCIES ! '"  """STJ^, 


iversities. 


1  in  Greek,  $1,500.  9  iti  Mathematics,  $900  to  $1,800. . 

5  in  Latin,  $1,200  to  $1,800.  4  in  Enfirlish*  $1,000  to  $1,800. 

4  in  Modern  Langruaffes,  $800  to $1,400.      3  in  Histor^s  $1,000 1  .  $1,500. 

3  in  Biology.  $900  to  $1,800.  4  in  Political  Science,  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

3  in  Chemistry,  $600,  $1,200  and  $1,800.        3  in  Pedaxogy  and  Philosophy.  $1.9X>  to 

3  in  Physics,  $700  to  $1,500.  $2,000. 

3  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  $700  to$l,40().  9  Directors  of  Music.  $800  to  $1,800. 

3  Training  Teachers  (Ladies)  for  State  Normal  Schools,  $800  to  $1,200. 

9  Ladies  for  English  Literature,  $700  to  $1,200. 

For  the  above  vacancies  we  are  asked  to  name  candidates.  For  some  of 
tlietn  we  have  not  the  candidates  we  want  to  recommend.  Besides  these  we 
have  over  a  thousand  vacancies  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  City  Schools,  dec..' 
paying  from  $500  to  $2,500.  Hundreds  of  College  Presidents  and  school  officers 
have  already  written  us  they  would  be  in  our  office  in  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  July  to  select  teacliers  for  their  schools. 

Catalogue  and  blank  free  to  any  address. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

211  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


To  Bay  View  in  Summer. 


E verywliere,  teachers  have  heard  about  Bay  View  and  longed  to  enjoy  its 
ad  vanta/?es.  But  maybe  you  haven't  thought  that  in  going  to  the  World's 
Fair  you  will  be  going  d»rectly  toward  the  place.  From  Chicago  it  will  be 
a  short,  pleasant  journey  by  lake  steamers  or  through  trains  to  Bay  View; 
Low  rates,  a  few  restful  weeks,  rich  in  privileges  by  cool  northern  waters, 
will  be  an  indticement  tu  soon  leave  the  hot  and  crowded  city.  Besides, 
the  inspiring  instruction  in  the  Summer  University  will  be  a  help  and  a 
joy  all  the  year.  Bay  View  is  entirely  a  summer  city,  and  four  weeks  there, 
recreating,  seeing,  liearing.  is  regarded  an  event  of  a  lifetime.  Pres.  John 
M.  Coulter,  of  Indiana  University,  is  at  the  head  of  tlie  Summer  Uni- 
versity, comprising  schools  in  Methods,  Music,  Art,  Oratorj',  Physical 
Culture,  Bible  Study,  the  College,  and  School  for  Writers.  Forty-flve  in- 
structors picked  from  leading  Colleges  and  Universities  compose  the 
faculty.  The  spirit  is  modern  and  of  the  most  progressive  type.  Excep- 
tionall3'  strong  are  tlie  schools  in  Methods,  Political  Science,  Languages, 
Literature,  and  History.  Tlie  Science  Schools  are  thoroughly  equipped 
for  practical  work. 

Supplementing,  is  the  Assembly  in  which  will  be  heard,  each,  many 
times  all  through  the  season  such  eminent  talent  as  Rev.  Robert  Mclntyre, 
Pres.  Bashford,  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves,  H.  H.  Ragan,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Geneva  Johnston  Bishop,  Lotus  Glee 
Club,  Boston  Stars,  and  many  more.  The  University  opens  on  July  11,  the 
Assembly  July  19,  botli  holding  four  weeks.  Early  announcements  and  in> 
formation  about  attractions  at  Bay  View,  now  ready.  Send  for  the  April 
University  Review,  to  J.  M.  HALL.  Flint,  Mich. 

Do  You  Intend  to  Conduct  a  Normal  ? 

If  you  do,  I  have  what  you  need  for  your  grammar  classes.  It  is  a 
series  of  carefully  selected  graded  exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis 
accompanied  by  topics  aud  references  to  six  leading  authorities. 

Price  30  cents.    Write  me  for  prices  for  class  supplj'. 

GEO.  W.  TOOILL,  Supt.  Schools, 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  OHIO. 


jyiensuration 


TAUGHT  OBJECTIVELY, 

By  nieavs  of  UtHnected  Surface  Foinn»  and  Oeo  met  rival  SoUdn, 

By  SUPT.  W.  W.  KOSS,  Frkmont,  Ohio. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county,  also  State  a£:ent8,  for  the  sale  to  Boards  of 
Education  of  the  universally  prbuounced  best  and  most  complete  apparatus 
forJL^ssons.on  Fnmi  in  the  lower  grades,  Objective  Mensuration  in  the  middle 
grades,  and  Geometrical  Instruction  in  the  Hig^h  School,  with  accompanying 
5lanual,  ever  otTered  to  the  public. 

Through  their  use  every  operation  in  Mensuration,  the  whole  of  practical 
Geometry  can  be  so  taught  to  ordinary  Arithmetic  classes  that  the  reasons 
for  the  operation  can  be  clearly  understood  by  every  pupil,  to  whom,  through 
them,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator  who  has  used  them,  "Mensuration 
becomes  a  delightful  and  intelligent  study."  "By  their  use,"  anotheriife-long 
educator  says,  "a  better  knowledge  of  Mensuration  can  be  obtained  in  one 
month  than  in  years  by  the  old  methods  of  instruction."  What  better  way  of 
shortening  and  enriching  the  course  of  study  below  the  High  School  than  the 
use  of  siicti  objective  mathematical  forms  as  shall  cut  down  the  time  given  to 
Arlthriietic  six  months  or  a  year.  A  rare  opportunitv  for  profitable  employ- 
ment in  every  county.  Special  terms  for  these  appliances  made  to  Superin- 
tendents, Xormal  School  and  Institute  Instructors. 

From  B.  M.  Wood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Duquesne  College,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.: 
Supt.  W.  W.  KoHS.  Fremont,  O. 

Dear  Sir :--Y OUT  Mensuration  Blocks  have  been  of  great  service,  especially 
in  our  Normal  work.  E.  M.  WOOD. 

Bowling  Green,  Wood  Co..  O . ,  April  1, 1888. 
Taking  all  the  purposes  of  Mensuration  Blocks  into  careful  consideration, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those  invented  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont, 
Q.,  now  in  use  in  our  schools,  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

SUPT.  D.  H.  HAYLOR. 

From  Supt.  W.  H.  Van  Fosson.New  Lisbon, Ol^io: 

•*I  have  used  your  Mensuration  Forms  in  m3'iinstitute  work  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results." 

From  Prof.  Warren  Darst,  of  the  Ohio  Xormal  University: 

Ada,  Ohio,  February  14, 1883. 
To  the  Public:—!  am  using  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross's  popular  "Dissected  Surface 
Forms  and  Mensuration  Solids,"  and  find  them  well  adapted  to  the  illustration 
of  Mensuration.    They  are  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen.    I  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  teachers  who  desire  superior  facilities  for  illustration. 

Very  truly.  WARREN  DARST. 

The  revised  Manual  giving  detailed  lessons  on  Form  and  Mensuration  will 
1>e  sent  on  application  for  25  cents  without  the  Forms. 

For  circulars  of  infornuition,  testimonials  from  eminent  educators,  and 
particulars,  write  to  t»  VPT.  W.  W.  ROt^lS,  Fremont,  Oblo. 


RIPANS      I 


TABULES  lAiO."^ School  Pens 


: 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

BIPAirS  TABrL£S  are  the  Vest  Medl. 
«liic  known  for  lBdlsc«iloii,  BlllouaaeM, 
Hesdaeiic^  O^tlpatlos,  l>7ftp«p«la,  t'bronla 
LiTcr  TrottMca,  lN«Blae«m  Ba4  Complexioa, 
lij«eNt«r7,  OflTcnalve  Breath,  and  all  dU- 
orders  af  the  Btemach,  Uver  and  BoweU. 

Rlpana  Taboles  oontaln  nothinflr  inJariouB  to 
tbe  moat  delicate  constitution.  Are  p]«a«iDt  to 
take,  Hife,  effectual,  and  gire  immedlato  r«!U>f . 

,  May^fce  ahialaed  by  appUeatlon  to  neareat 


Malta 


PERRY  &  CO.,' 


LONDON. 

Est.  1124. 

Urgett  and  Oldest  Pen  Makert  In  the  WeHd. 

Samples  io  Teachers  on  application. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co., 

-  ,     .       .  8io  Broadway, 

3oIe  Agents,     ^  j^g^  yoRK. 


A  SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION 

OF  THE 

History  of  Ohio  in  the  War, 

By  Hon.  WhiT£I:aw  KbId,  in  now  being  published  and  will  be  ready  Ma>(  16. 
In  two  superb  volumes,  Royal  Octavo  of  over 2,000  payees.  Morocco-cloth  bind- 
ing, richly  illustrated  with  over  130  medallion  portraits  of  Ohio  Generals,  Gov. 
ernors  and  Statesmen,  enfi^ravings  of  war  scenes,  maps  of  canipaiflrns,  etc. 
Bvery  ex-soldier  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the  State  will  want  a  copy  of  Ohio  in 
the  War,  and  this  will  be  the  only  opportunity  and  way  to  obtain  it.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county  for  this  sure-selling  book.  Honorable  and  profitable 
employment  for  teachers  in  vacation. 
For  terms  and  territorj-  address, 

tup:  eclectic  publishing  company, 

Journal  Building,       COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Summer  Instpuction^— — 


N  Physical  Science 


'T*nE  Chemical  and  Phyfiicai  Laboratories  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied: 
Science  ^ill  be  open  from  July  0  to  August  17,  and  instruction  in  Elementary 
or  Advanced  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics  will  be  given,  epecialiy 
•  adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers.  Persons  attending  these  courses  are  offered 
the  same  facilities  for  practical  study  as  are  open  to' regular  students. 
For  circulars  or  further  information,  address, 

PROF.   CHAS.    F.   MABERY, 

Clicmical  Laboratory,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science^ 
t  CLEVELAND.  O. 

Ohio  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

ORGANIZED  FEBRUARY.  1893. 


SUMMER  COURSE— FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

June  ?f>  to  July  ?/,  1HU:i,  at  Ohio  University. 


AXTO^r  JjKIBOLD,  Direetor, 

SuperWsor  of  Physical  Culture, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
A  good  corps  of  Special  Instructors  iu  Tlieory  and   Practice  will  have 

charge  of  classes. 

Patrons  of  the  School:  J.  A.  Shawan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Miss 
M.  Sutherland,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Miss  A.  Riordan,  Principal  of  Front 
Street  School. 

For  particulars,  address       MRS.  EMMA  LEIBOLD,  Secretary, 

345  £.  Kossuth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


"TrNsarii  Tkoaghts  6ltaiiad  from  theFlelils  of  Liferaturt." 


A  New  Literary  Gem  Book. 

Jiut  what  Lb  needed  for  Scbools,  Homes.  Reading  Circles,  and  for  Private  Study  of  the 

Best  Literature. 

PLATV   OF   THK   BOOK. 

I.  Otiotatfons  for  Children. 

II.  Thouffhts  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 

III.  Serlpture    Quotations  with  suggestions   on  Opening  Exercises  in  Schools  and 
Family  Worship  in  Homes. 

rv.    Quotations  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Uolmes,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  and  all  leading 
poets— each  separate. 

V,    Quotations  on  Special  Subjects— Home,  Mother.  Patriotism,  Music,  Woman,  Teui- 
p«ranee,  Books  and  Reading.  Praise  of  the  Bible,  and  Christianity. 

Vt.    A  list  of  more  than  )MIO  best  books  for  Children.  Yomig  People,  and  Teacben^ 

VII.    After  the  topics  are  blank  pages  for  recording  books  read,  poems  memorized, 
and  tor  writing  additional  quotations. 

Best  cloth  blndlDg,  176  nages  (counting  blank  pages),  Price,         -      ,-  SOcts. 

Tery  beautitul  copies,  flght  blue  or  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  gold,  stamp— an  elegant 

present— price. SLeo 

Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

O.  Milt  Anal,  by  Dlajrramis,  price,  $iJiltS.  Orthos.  and  Orttioepjr. 
90  eta.  M.  and  Anal,  and  €lther  of  the  other  bookfit,  fl.OO.  The  Three 
Ma^ka,  ISMNI.  **Orthos.  and  Orthoepy'*  or  ^^reaanred  Thoda;hf»,**  for 
Introduction,  $4.80  a  doaen,  prepaid.    Address  the  author. 

F.  V.  IRISH, 

Ofllee  In  Smy the*fi Book  latere.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


'The  list  of  Books  will  be  very  helpful  to  parents  and  teachers  in  selecting  the 

best  books  for  their  children  and  for  libraries. 

Irish's  Text-Book  on  English  and  American  Literature  will  be  published  by  July  1, 1W3. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DIPLOMAS 

I 

SO]l|<G)<Q)h  S^PPhHEH,  sip<e« 


-ALSO- 


SCHOOL  CATALOGUE  WORK. 


WRITE    TO     US     FOR     PRICES. 


The  Akron  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Prof.  S.  A.  Norton,  of  Ohio  State  In  the  North  Gallery,  Manufact- 
XJniversity,  ordered  a  set  of  the  Re-  ures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  all 
^ised  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ad-  educational  visitors  to  the  World's 
vertised  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Af-  ^^^^  will  find,  for  free  distribution, a 
teran  examination,  he  writes  under  Program  of  the  N  E.  A.,  together 
,  ^  ,,  o  ,,T  ^^-  1  ^t.  .  With  a  plan  of  the  Fair  grounds  and 
date  May  19,  1893,  -I  think  the  set  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^p  ^^  Chicago,at  the  Ed- 
well  worth  ^10."  The  offer  is  still  ucational  Map  Exhibit  of  Rand, 
open  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly.  McNally  &  Co. 


Qf   T  milC   Anfc  OnTue«dayevenln«,  Hay 0,1893, 

O  L»  JJU  ULIO  JWj  \m%  ^be  St.  Ix>ui8  Board  of  Education  adopted 

theHyde  Grammars  (or  exclusive  use  in  the 
Bcbools  of  that  city  A>r  five  years.  Note  the  record  of  these  books:  Adopted  by 

STATES  :-Mls8onri,  West  VlrKinia,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  Idaho 
(May  22. 1893.)  ~ 

TERRITORIES:    New  Mexico,  Utah. 

CITIES:— Portland.  Me.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Cambridge,  LoweU,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  De- 
troit. Nashville,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Lincoln, 
Neb..  Springfield,  111,.  Galveston.  Texas.  Akron,  O.,  etc. 

DISTRICTS,  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  INNUMERABLE. 

Population  of  8,000,000  Using  Hyde's  Grammars. 

(1.)  Having  definite  purpose;  (2.)  Leading  to  definite  results;  (3.)  The 
child  using  them  not  having  to  unlearn  what  he  has  been  taught  in  order  to 
master  his  mother-tongue;  (4.)  Teaching  how  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  English  language  readily  and  accurately;  (5.)  Awakenini^  ideas, 
stimulating  thought,  increasing  the  vocabulary,  developing  reflection, 
analysis,  definition  and  rule;  training  in  business  lorms— these  among  other 
merits  have  led  to  their 

Unparalleled  Success  in  the  Schools. 

Send  for  sample  pages,  sample  copies,  circulars,  on  these  or  other  texts,  to 

'*' CH?cACo.*^'     D.  C.  HEATH  6l  CO. 

3B6-36I  Wabash  Ave.  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICACO. 


FINE  PAPER  FOR  COLUMBIAN  EXHIBIT. 


This  paper  Ib  designed  especially  for  preparation  of  work  for  Golnmblan  Exhibit.    It  is 
pat  up  In  neat  telescope  boxes  so  that  it  Is  kept  <ree  from  dost,  etc. 

SEND  FOB  SAMPLE  AND  PBICE  LIST. 


Address, 


The  Greenwood  School  Supply  Co., 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


Standard  Authority  on  All  Subjects. 


Under  Tbla  Banner  Oof  Readers  can  Now  BKarcli  to 
KnowledcCf  Bonor  and  Success. 

All  inldligent  people  igree  upon  one  fact — thftt  there  u  no  middle  eoane  to 
pIUBUe  in  life.    It  must  be  progreae  or  r«trogNBHion.     We  muat  go  fonrard  or  faackwwC 

To  succeed  in  life  is  the  desire  and  aim  of  all.  Chief  among  the  elements  al 
BuocesB  in  education ;  and  chief  amoiu;  the  sourcee  from  irhieh  that  educuion  mar  he 
acquired  U  the  REVISED  EHCTCLOPEDIA  BRITANKICA.  It  tt«ata  of  eveir 
subject  on  earth  in  a  dear,  practical  and  Miudble  waj.  It  unveila  to  jou  all  the  letnli 
of  nature  lo  far  aa  they  have  been  unlocked  bj  the  wiM  men  of  the  earth.  Far  fhn 
wetUTiog  70U,  JOU  will  find  it  entraneinf/h/  ititeraiing. 

nrnv  TT  1C  THE  DECT  T/i»  R§ri»»d  CnefelaoBdia  BrUannica  ii 
WUI    11     Id     lUE    DEM.     revised  up  to  th«  rear  1690.    Then  is ■» 

■ ■ — ■ — ■    other   encyclopedia  published   that  a  not 

from  ten  to  thirtj  jeut  behind  the  times.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  iasae  uniple- 
ments,  but  these  are  separate  from  the  encjclopedias  proper,  and  are  diargea  for 
Beparately. 

The  REVISED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANHICA  is  cconplete  and  contain 
late  Htatislics,  discoveries,  inventions,  etc,  etc.     It  is  the  beat  Encyclopedia  for  tbt 

lUe  informAtdon  on  aU 
ass  KBXT  rAOE) 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 


On  receipt  of  only  One  Dollar  we  will  forward  to  you,  charges  prepaid,  the 
entire  set  of  20  volumes,  tiie  remaining  $9.00  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 0  COntS  a 
Cl&y  (to  be  remitted  monthly).  A  b^utiful  dime  sayingB  bank  will  be  sent  with  the 
books,  in  which  the  dime  may  be  deposited  each  day.  This  edition  is  printed  from 
TkeWy  large  tyx>e  on  a  fine  quality  of  pAoer,  and  is  strons^y  bound  in  heavy  manilla 
^mper  covers,  which  with  proper  care  will  last  for  years.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  entire 
20  volumes  are  delivered  to  your  address,  with  all  charges  paid  to  any  part  of  .the 
United  States. 

This  special  offer  is  made  only  to  the  readers  of  The  Ohio  Edttca- 
TiONAi*  Monthly,  and  will  remain  open  for  a  limited  time  only. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


Bditor  Montbljr: 

Please  deliver  to  me  the  entire  set  of  20  volumes  of  Re- 
vised Encyclopedia  Britannica^  as  above  described,  together 
with  your  Dime  Savings  Bank,  for  which  I  enclose  One 
Dollar,  and  further  agree  to  remit  10  cents  a  day  (remitting 
the  same  monthly)  until  the  remaining  $9.00  is  fully  paid. 


Name. 


Postoffice. 


County. 


m  •«•••  •«  ••  •••*»•  •»«• 


State. 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


-OF  THE- 


University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

Professional  training  for  teaching:  upon  a  plane  with  the  training  for  I^aw 

Medicine  and  Theolo£:y. 

Five  Courses: 

I.  History  of  Education. 

II.  Psycholosry  and  Ethics. 

III.  Science  and  Art  of  Teachlnff. 

IV.  Educational  Classics  and  Aesthetics. 
V.  Systems  of  Education. 

Degrees  Granted: 

Doctor  of  Pedagrogryi  Pd.  D. 
Master  of  Pedasrosry.  Pd.  M. 

Year,  from  October  to  May. 

Only  resident  students  are  enrolled.    Scholarabipa, 

Send  for  catalofirue  and  circular  giving  full  information. 

Address,  SE€BETABY  OF  FAClJIiTir  OF  PEOAGOOY, 

University,  Washington  Square, 

New  York  City 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeklDg  positions,  and  those  wishing  a  change  at  an  Increased  salary,  shoald 
address  €.  B.  BitGOLE»  4k  CO.«  Clneinnati,  O. 

]^7  Tine  f^t.,  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Boom  €. 


TO  BAY  VIEW  IN  SUMME 

Everywhere,  teachers  have  heard  about  Bay  View  and  lo 
advantHKes.  But  maybe  you  haven't  tliousht  that  In  gni 
Fair  you  will  be  fcoioKdirectly  toward  the  place.  From  i 
a  short,  pleasant  journey  by  lake  eteamerB  or  through  tri 
Low  rates,  a  few  rcHtful  weeka,  rich  In  privileBes  by  cool 
will  be  an  inducement  to  soon  leave  the  hot  and  crowd* 
the  inBplrinB  Inatructlon  In  the  Summer  University  wi' 
joy  all  the  year.  Bay  Vletr  is  entirely  a  suDimercity,  and 
recreating:,  seeing,  bearing.  In  regarded  an  event  of  a  llfel 
M.  Coulter,  of  Indiana  University,  is  at  the  head  of  t 
versity,  comprising  schools  In  Methods,  Music.  Art.  C 
Culture.  Bible  Study,  the  College,  and  School  for  Writer 
atructors  picked  from  leading  CoUegen  and  Univerail 
faculty.  The  spirit  Is  modern  and  of  the  most  progress^ 
tlonally  strong  are  the  schools  In  Methods,  PoUtical  Scli 
Llteratnre,  and  History.  The  Science  Schools  are  thor 
for  practical  work. 

Supplenientlng,  Is  the  Assembly  In  which  will  be  h( 
times  all  through  the  season  such  eminent  talent  ae  Ker. 
Pres.  Bashford,  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves.  H.  H.  Kagan.  I 
Wiggin,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Geneva  Johnston  Bi 
Club, Boston  Stars, and  many  more.  The  University  ope: 
Assembly  July  IS,  both  holding  four  weeks.  Early  annou 
formation  about  attractions  at  Bay  View,  now  ready.  1 
UNIVBKSITY  REVIEW,  to  J.  M.  HAI.1 


A  LADY 


OF  LARGE  AND  eCCCESSFDL  EXP 
Scbool  Work,  desires  a  position  as  Tea 
[or  next  jeu.    Asdbbss  thb  EDnoB  oi 


lYS  SHE  CAHHOT  SEE  HOW 
'OUDOITFDR  THE  MONEY. 


iprnina^ 


a.CO..OEPT.  E-  CMcaoo-IB, 


$7S.I 


1  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH   B^SffiSSslJS^ 


VACilHCIES!'"'""Lri. 

1  in  Greek,  $1,500.  .     9  in  Mathematics,  $900  to  $1,800. 

5  in  Latin,  $1,200  to  $1,800.  4  in  English,  $1,000  to  $1,800. 

4  in  Modern  Languasee,  1800  to  $1,400.      3  in  History,  $1,000 1  >  $1,500. 

3  in  Biology,  $900  to  $1,800.  4  in  Political  Science,  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

3  in  Cliemistry,  $000,  $1,200  and  $1,800.        3  in  PedaKOgy  and  Philosopliy,  $1,200  to 

5  in  Physics,  $700  to  $1,500.  $2,000. 

3  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  $700  to$l,400.  9  Directors  of  Music.  $8U0  to  $1,500. 
3  Training  Teachers  (Ladies)  for  State  Normal  Schools,  $800  to  $1,200. 
9  Ladies  for  English  Literature,  $700  to  $1,200. 

For  the  above  vacancies  we  are  asked  to  name  candidates.  For  some  of 
them  we  have  not  the  candidates  wc  want  to  recommend.  Besides  these  we 
have  over  a  thousand  vacancies  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  City  Schools,  &c., 
paying  fron^  $500  to  $2,500.  Hundreds  of  College  Presidents  and  school  officers 
have  already  written  us  they  would  be  in  our  office  in  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  July  to  select  teachers  for  their  schools. 

Catalogue  and  blank  free  to  any  address. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

211  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 

THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

BY  B.  A.  HINSDALE,  FH.  ]>. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this  book: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  view  of  our  Dual  System  of  Government. 

2.  The  method  of  treatment  is  historical. 

3.  The  amount  of  political  information  presented  is  great,  and  the 
References  suggest  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  nnes  of  supplementary  study. 

4.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  a  book  that  will 
Mowk  in  the  study  and  in  the  class-room. 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  subject  will  find  this  book  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  book  of  reference,  even  if  he  uses  another  in  the  class- 
room. He  cannot  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  use  in  the  oral  amplification  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

NOTICES. 

Hon.  John  Shebman:  It  oontalns  a  Yast  deal  of  Information,  which  few  haye  time  to 
gather,  and  will  be  a  very  useful  and  oonyenlent  book  of  reference  for  editors,  lawyers  and 
political  speakers,  and  for  teachers  and  educators.    I  hope  It  may  have  a  large  circulation. 

JUDOB  Thomas  M.  Coolet:  Very  carefully  prepared  by  one  who  Is  master  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  arrangement  Is  excellent,  so  that  speedy  use  will  be  facilitated.  All  the  leading 
features  of  our  system  of  goTemment  are  presented  with  a  sufficient  fullness  to  satisfy  all 
inquiries  and  wltb  unquestionable  accuracy.    1  commend  it  most  heartily. 

HON.  S.  E.  White:  A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  lucid  statement.  In  special  treatment,  Dr.  Hins- 
dale's Manual  is  fresh  and  original.  It  is  admirably  adapted,  not  only  to  college  use,  but 
also  to  the  needs  of  private  students. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages.    Price  $1.60,  postpaid;  to  teachers  $1. 

THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
^ Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Do  You  Intend  to  Conduct  a  Normal  ? 

If  you  do,  I  have  what  you  need  for  jour  grammar  classes.  It  is  a 
series  of  carefully  selected  graded  exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis 
accompanied  by  topics  and  references  to  six  leading  authorities. 

Price  30  cents.    Write  me  for  prices  for  class  supply. 

GEO.  W.  TOOILL,  Supt.  Schools, 

JEFPERSONVILLE,  OHIO. 


lyiensuration 


TAUGHT  OBJECTIVELY, 

By  means  ofl>issected  Surface  Forms  and  Geometrical  Solids, 

By  SUPT.  W.  W.  ROSS,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


Agents  wanted  in  everv  county,  also  State  agents,  for  the  sale  to  Boards  of 
Education  of  tlie  universally  pronounced  best  and  most  complete  apparatus 
forl/«s8ons  on  Form  in  the  lower  ^ades,  Objective  Mensuration  in  the  middle 
flrrades,  and  Geometrical  Instruction  in  the  High  School,  with  accompanying 
Manual,  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Through  their  use  every  operation  in  Mensuration,  the  whole  of  practical 
Geometry  can  be  so  taught  to  ordinary  Arithmetic  classes  that  the  reasons 
for  the  operation  can  be  clearly  understood  by  every  pupil,  to  whom,  throngfa 
them,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator  who  has  used  them,  "Mensuration 
becomes  a  delightful  and  intelligent  studv.''  **By  their  use,''  another  life-long 
educator  says,  "a  better  knowledge  of  Mensuration  can  be  obtained  in  one 
month  than  in  years  by  the  old  methods  of  instruction."  What  better  way  of 
shortening  and  enriching  the  course  of  study  below  the  High  School  than  the 
use  of  such  objective  mathematical  forms  as  shall  cut  down  the  time  given  to 
Arithmetic  sixjmonths  or  a  year.  A  rare  opportunity  for  profitable  employ- 
ment in  every  county.  Special  terms  for  these  appliances  made  to  Superin- 
tendents, Normal  School  and  Institute  Instructors. 

From  E.  M.  Wood,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Duquesne  College,  Pittsburg, 
Pa«: 
Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  Fremont,  O. 

i>earS/r.'— Your  Mensuration  Blocks  have  been  of  great  service,  especially 
in  our  Normal  work.  B.  M.  WOOD. 

Bowling  Green,  Wood  Co.,  O.,  April  1, 1898. 
Taking  all  the  purposes  of  Mensuration  Blocks  into  careful  consideration, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those  Invented  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont, 
O. ,  now  in  use  in  our  schools,  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

SUPT.  D.  H.  HAYLOR. 
Frotn  Supt.  W.  H.  Van  FoBBon,New  Lisbon, Ohio: 

**I  have  used  your  Mensuration  Forms  in  myiinstitute  work  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results." 

From  Prof.  Warren  Darst,  of  the  Ohio  Normal  University: 

ADA,  Ohio,  February  14, 1883. 
To  the  Public:--!  am  using  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross's  popular  "Dissected  Surface 
Forms  and  Mensuration  Solids,"  and  find  them  well  adapted  to  the  illustration 
of  Mensuration.    They  are  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen.    I  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  teachers  who  desire  sut>erior  facilities  for  illustration. 

Very  truly,  WARREN  DARST. 

The  revised  Manual  giving  detailed  lessons  on  Form  and  Mensuration  will 
be  sent  on  application  for  25  cents  without  the  Forms. 

For  circulars  of  information,  testimonials  from  eminent  educators,  and 
particulars,  write  to  MUPT.  W.  HT.  ROtSt»,  Fremont,  Olilo. 


: 


RIPANS      J 

TABULES  lA.  0.':}'' School  Pens 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  MD  BOWELS 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOO. 

RIPANS  TABULES  are  the  best  M«4I. 
«lHe  known  for  Iadlc«*aoH,  BIUouuicm, 
UeadaelM,  OoastlpatloB,  l>7i»pep«l»,  Ckronl* 
Liver  Trenblce,  IHsslBeM,  Bad  Complexion, 
P/Mnlerj,  Offenalve  Breatk,  and  all  dis- 
orders of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripsas  Tsbalss  oontain  nothing  injnrknis  to 
the  most  delioate  oonstttvtlon.  Aie  tdessant  to 
take,  ssf e,  effectual,  and  give  Immediiite  reUef . 

mSL^  •Vtataed  by  applloatloa  to  aearest 


Made 


PERRY  &  00 ' 


LONDOL 

Est.  1124. 

Ur9«tt  antf  Oldest  Pes  Makers  Is  the  WerM. 

S  Samples  to  Teachers  on  applfcatioa. 

Spbncbrian  Pen  Co., 

8io  Br«MHlway« 
NEW  YORiC 


I  5oIe  Agents, 


A  SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION 

OFTHB 

History  of  Ohio  in  the  War, 

By  Hon.  Whttbi.A'W  RbId,  is  now  being  published  and  will  be  ready  Kay  15. 
In  two  superb  volumes.  Royal  Octavo  of  over  2|000  pases,  Morocco-cloth  bind- 
in£:,  richly  illustrated  with  over  19D  medallion  portraits  of  Ohio  Generals,  Gov- 
ernors and  Statesmen,  engravings  of  war  scenes,  maps  of  campaigns,  etc. 
Every  ex-soldier  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the  State  will  want  a  copy  of  Ohio  in 
the  War,  and  this  will  be  the  only  opportunity  and  way  to  obtain  it.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county  for  this  sure-selling  book.  Honorable  and  profitable 
employment  for  teachers  in  vacation. 
For  terms  and  territory  address, 

THE  ECLECTIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Journal  Building,       COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Summer  Instruction^^^ — 


IN  Physical  Science. 


'X'HK  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  will  be  open  from  July  6  to  August  17,  and  instruction  in  Elementary 
or  Advanced  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics  will  be  given,  epecially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers.  Persons  attending  these  courses  are  ofiFered 
the  same  facilities  for  practical  study  as  are  open  to  regular  students. 
For  circulars  or  further  information,  address, 

PROF.   CHAS.   F.   MABERY, 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 

CLKVELAND,  O. 

The  Teachers'  Hotel. 

Four  blocks  from  main  entrance. 
Official  Headquarters  for  Ohio. 
Makes  best  rates. 

C.  R.  LONG,  Mgr.,  6422  Sheridan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED: 

Two  or  three  men  to  represent  our  well-known  house  in 
this  State.  Our  men  handle  five  or  six  lines  of  articles 
which  enables  us  to  pay  handsome  wages. 

Salaries  range  from  $75  to  $125  per  month,  according, 
to  material  in  the  man. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  Seedsmen,  Seed  Potatoes,  Implements,  &c. 


I 


"  Tnasnred  Thoughts  Gleaiei  from  the  Fields  of  Literatefe." 


A  New  Literary  Gem  Book. 

Just  what  U  needed  for  Schools,  Homes,  Beading  Circles,  and  for  Priyate  Stady  of  tbe 

Best  Literature. 

PliAUr   OF   THJB  BOOK. 

I.  Qnotatlons  for  Children. 

II.  Thonghts  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 

III.  Scripture    Quotations  with  suggestions^  on  Opening  Exercises  in  Schools  and 
Famllj  Worship  in  Homes. 

IV.  Quotations  from  Longfellow,  Whlttler,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  and  all  leading 
noctfl    oach  separate 

v.    Qnotatlons  on  Special  Subjects— Home.  Mother,  Patriotism,  Music,  Woman,  Tem- 
perance, Books  and  Reading,  Praise  of  the  Bible,  and  Christianity. 

VI.    A  list  of  more  than  SOO  best  books  for  Children,  Young  People,  and  Teachers. 

YII.    After  the  topics  are  blank  pages  for  recording  books  read,  poems  memorized, 
and  for  writing  additional  quotations. 

Best  cloth  binding,  176  pages  (counting  blank  pages).  Price,         ...        Micts. 
Very  beautltul  copies,  Ugnt  blue  or  red  cloth,  ^It  edges,  gold  stamp— an  elegant 

present— price, -         S1.99 

Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

€r.  and  Anal,  by  OiairrAma,  price,  $1JE5.  Orthoar.  and  Orthoepy, 
SO  eta.  O.  and  Anal,  and  either  of  the  other  bookfi,  f  1,60.  The  Three 
Books,  wt.OO.   *'Orthoff.  and  Orthoepy"  or  'Treasnred  Thonffrhta,"  for 

Introduction,  $4JSO  a  dozen,  prepaliL    Adcvess  the  author, 

F.  V.  IRISH, 

Office  In  Smy the'0  Book  tStore.  CO LUMBUS,  OHIO. 


^^The  list  of  Books  will  be  very  helpful  to  parents  and  teachers  In  selecting  the 
best  books  for  their  children  and  for  libraries. 

Irish's  Text-Book  on  English  and  American  Literature  will  be  published  by  July  1, 189S. 


HE  SONG  PATRIOT, 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


Ck)mplled  by  C.  W.  Bardkbm. 
Paper,  small  4to,  80  pages. 


A  Colieetlea  off 

NATIONAL 
andOtharSoagt. 


This  book  collects  in  one  handy  volume   the  great  patriotic 

songs   of   this  and  other  countries;  war  songs,  songs  of  sentiment, 

college  and  sacred  songs;  making  just  the  book  teachers  will  want 
for  use  in  their  schools.  It  will  do  much  to  inspire  your  pupils 
with  true  patriotism.  No  other  book  of  equal  merits  can  be  had 
at  the  low  price  named.  Music  given  in  full  with  each  selection. 
"Enclosed  find  postal  note  for  amount  due  for  copies  of 
*Song  Patriot*      They  are  just  the  songs  for  the  school.'' 

G.  M.  MORRIS, 

Prin.  of  Schools,  Basil,  O. 


15  cents 
1 6. 00 


Single  Copies,  sent  by  mail, 

Fifty  copies, 

SPECIAL*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  copy  of  this  song  book  free  to 
every  subscriber  sending  us  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Monthly  at  full  price,  1 1.50.     Address  all  orders  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY,  Akron,  Ohio. 


In  the   North  Gallery,  Manufact-  Teachers'  Incomes, 

ures    and   Liberal  Arts  Building,  all  Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their 

educational  visitors  to  the  World's  incomes  by  working  for  us  during 

Fair  will  find,  for  free  distribution, a  ^P^re  hours,   without  interfering  at 

X  4.U      XT    r*    A     -.       ^1.  all  with  their  school  duties:  in  fact, 

program    of  the   N.  E.  A.,  together  ^j^^  character  of  the  work  is  educa- 

with  a  plan  of  the  Fair  grounds  and  tjo^al   and   directly    in   their    line. 

a  correct  map  of  Chicago, at  the  Ed-  Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  & 

ucational   Map   Exhibit    of    Rand,  Co.,   Richmond,   Va.,   for   particu- 

McNally  &  Co.  lars. 


HE  SONG  PATRIOT, 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


Complied  by  C.  W.  Basdxbn. 
Paper,  smaU  4to,  80  pages. 


A  Collaotlon  ot 

NATIONAL 
and  Other  Soegt. 


This  book  collects  in  one  handy  volume  the  great  patriotic 
songs  of  this  and  other  countries;  war  songs,  songs  of  sentiment, 
college  and  sacred  songs,  making  just  the  book  teachers  will  want 
for  use  in  their  schools.  It  will  do  much  to  inspire  your  pupils 
with  true  patriotism.  No  other  book  of  equal  merits  can  be  had 
at  the  low  price  named.  Music  given  in  full  with  each  selection. 
* 'Enclosed  find  postal  note  for  amount  due  for  copies  of 
'Song  Patriot.*      They  are  just  the  songs  for  the  school." 

G.   M.  MORRIS, 

Prin.  of  Schools,  Basil,  O. 

Single  Copies,  sent  by  mail, 15  cents 

Fifty  copies, $6,00 

SPECIAL-  We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  song  book  free  to 
every  subscriber  sending  us  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Monthly  at  full  price,  $1.50.     Address  all  orders  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY,  Akron,  Ohio. 

FINE  PAPER  FOR  COLUMBIAN  EXHIBIT. 


This  iMiper  Is  designed  especially  for  preparation  of  work  for  Columbian  Exhibit.   It  la 
pot  ap  In  neat  telescope  boxes  so  that  It  Is  kept  free  from  dost,  etc. 

SEND  FOB  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
Address, 

The  Greenwood  School  Supply  Co.. 

YOUNCSTOWN,  OHIO. 


School  Pens 


REGULATE  THE 


8f0MICH,LIVER»i>B0WEl8  t   PCDDV  £  Pf)    ' 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD.     :    rtlin  I  »  OUlJ 


LOINIL 

Est.  1124. 

Ltr««lt  iKd  OMMt  P«n  llktr*  li  Uw  ««>M. 
Samphi  to  Taachari  on  applieathn. 

Spbncerian  Pen  Co.. 

810  Broadway. 


Sole  Asents, 


NEW  YORK. 


'^^  '  $75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

.    —-.,,-.__-,  can  be  made  wotlttaK  for  ua.    Spare  houi* 

BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY,  turned  to  good  account.  TblBlB^eapeciBl 

._„::?^'=^''*''J-.Su^'ii-.   .   _  Interest  and  value    to    leacfaere.      Sever 

SSiS&Si— SffVUdii^;  BELLS  mind  about  nendinir  Btamn.    Addtesa 
Etabao:.  wnrnff  iwdmij  »B;fc.fc.W  g  p  JOHNSON  dc  CO-.^lchmoDd,  Va. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES       CATALOGUE  WOBK  A  SPECIALTY. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PIIICES. 


And  STATIONERY. 


®  0  ®  SI  ®  ffi 


Akron  Printing  and  Publisliing  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'    AGENCY. 

Teaelien  leekiDSPOSItlaiu, and  thou  wliblnga  etaanB 
«dilre«s    __  C.  B,  BCtiClLES 

*»7  Tin*  Ht^  (PBlan  Hotel  Bldg.)  Koom  C 


A  LADY 


a  jear.   addbiw  ti 


psyinKfrom  tSOOtoSZiSOO.    Hundreds ot  CoUcKe  Prealdents  and  school olHcerB 
have  already  written  u a  they  would  be  In    our  otSce  in  the  oionthaof  May, 
June  and  July  to  select  teschers  for  their  BChoolB. 
CatalotEue  and  blank  free  to  any  addresa. 


C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 


THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


These  are  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this  book; 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  view  of  our  Dual  Sjatem  of  Government. 

2.  The  method  of  treatment  ii  historical. 

3.  The  amount  of  political  information  presented  is  great,  and  the 
References  BUggest  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  Uie  moat  interesting 
and  profitable  UoeB  of  supplementary  study. 

4.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  a  book  that  will 
vork  in  the  study  and  in  the  class-room. 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  subject  will  find  this  book  of  the  great- 
est value  BB  a  book  of  reference,  even  if  he  uses  another  in  the  claes- 
Toom.  lie  caonpt  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  use  in  the  oral  amplification  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

NOTICES. 

Hmi.  Jobh  Sbkb>im:   R  contains  avaM  deal  ol  Information,  nhleb  few  have  time  to 

SMbei,  and  will  be  a  Ten  aMtnl  and  oooTsnlent  book  ot  refereoce  (or  editors,  iBwyen  and 

_-.,.._i .. id  for  (*aobeps  and  educators.    "-— -  ■ ■- ■ ■ — .-..— 


JmoB  Tnous  H  Coolbt:  Verr  caretoIlT  prepared  br  one  who  IK  muter  ol  tila  mb- 
leet  The  arrangement  li  euwllent,  m  that  atwedj  use  will  be  facilitated.  All  the  leading 
leaHitM  of  oat  sntem  ot  ■oremmeM  are  presented  with  a  sofQclent  fulloeu  to  sHtlsti  au 


tertzed  br  tbordoclinGW,  acearao,  and  lucid  Matement.  In  special  treatment,  Dr.  Hlns- 
dale*B  Uaanal  li  fieib  and  orlitnai.  It  la  admlrsblr  adapted,  not  odIt  (o  college  ose,  btit 
alH  to  tbe  need!  ot  prtvtte  atndenu. 

ram  bondred  and  DttT.twa  pagec.   Price  U.tO,  postpaid;  to  teachers  tl. 

THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Do  You  Intend  to  Conduct  a  Normal  ? 

If  you  do,  I  have  what  you  need  for  your  grammar  classes.    It  is  a 
series  of  carefully  selected  graded  exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis 
accompanied  by  topics  and  references  to  eix  leading  authorities. 
Price  30  cents.    Write  me  for  prices  for  class  supply. 

CEO.  W.  TOOILL,  Supt.  Schools, 

JEFPERSONVILLE,  OHIO. 


THE  op  EDO 

Is  the  oldegt 
now  pabliahw 
one  of  the  m 
and  moBt  help 

There  is  nothing 
It    tends    to  ms 

strong  in  their  work. 
It  holds  up  high 
It  gives  the  fulli 

tional  news. 

It  is  the  earnest ; 

education  without  be 
The  bound  volu 

stitute  an  excellent 

PEDAGOG 

containing  a  discuss 
tions,  courses  of  s 
teaching,  and  they  ( 
complete  educational 
Each  volume  cc 
the  proceedings,  paj 
State  Teachers'  As; 
doings  of  local  ass 
circles,  etc. 

No  Ohio  teacher 
Put  it  on  your  lis 
coming  year. 

SUBSCRIPTION 

it  the  InsUtDte,  fl.!9,  it 

Hand  in  your  na 

the  institute,  subscrip 

less  than  $1.50,  excep 

EDITOI 


In  the  North  Gallery,  Manufact- 
ures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  all 
educational  visitors  to  the  World's 
Fair  will  find,  for  free  distribution,  a 
program  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  together 
with  a  plan  of  the  Fair  grounds  and 
a  correct  map  of  Chicago, at  the  Ed- 
ucational Map  Exhibit  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 


Teachers'  Incomes. 

Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their 
incomes  by  working  for  us  during 
spare  hours,  without  interfering  at 
all  with  their  school  duties;  in  fact, 
the  character  of  the  work  is  educa- 
.tional  and  directly  in  their  line. 
Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  particu- 
lars. 


R I  p  A  N  s  I  A.  0.'^  School  Pens 
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STOMACH,  LIVERmd  BOWELS  \ 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 
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Made 


PERRY  &  CO., 


Est. 1824. 

Largett  wA  Oldatl  Pan.Makart  In  the  Worid. 

Samphs  to  Teachers  on  application, 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.. 

8io  Broadway* 
NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Agents. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CIWCIHWATI.  O..  V.  8.  A.  ' 

Best  Ghmde  Copper  and  Tm  »■■  I    ■    a 
Sohool,  OoDeaeft  Aoademy  DEImImO 


i 

a 

1  $75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 


Price  aad  Tenae  Pree.    Maaie  iMe  paper. 


can  be  made  working  for  us.    Spare  hours 
turned  to  good  account.  This  is  of  especial 
interest  and  value  to  teachers.     Kever 
mind  about  sending  stamp.    Address 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  <9b  CO..  Richmond.  Va. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES      CATALOGUE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY, 


And  STATIONERY. 


WRITE  us  FOR  PRICES. 
®   ®   ®   ®   ®   0 


Akron  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Do  You  Intend  to  Conduct  a  Normal  ? 

If  you  do,  I  have  what  you  need  for  your  grammar  classes.  It  is  a 
eenes  of  carefully  selected  graded  exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis 
accompanied  by  topics  and  references  to  six  leading  authorities. 

Price  30  cents.    Write  me  for  prices  for  class  supply. 

GEO.  W.  TOOILL,  Supt.  Schools, 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  OHIO. 
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In  the  North  Gallery,  Manufact- 
ures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  all 
educational  visitors  to  the  World's 
Fair  will  find,  for  free  distribut^ion,a 
program  of  the-  N.  K.  A.,  together 
with  a  plan  of  the  Fair  grounds  and 
a  correct  map  of  Chicago,  at  the  Ed- 
ucational Map  Exhibit  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 


Teachers'  Incomes. 

Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their 
incomes  by  working  for  us  during 
spare  hours,  without  interfering  at 
all  with  their  school  duties;  in  fact, 
the  character  of  the  work  is  educa- 
tional and  directly  in  their  line. 
Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  particu- 
lars. 


R  iTa  N  s  I  A.  0.*^"  School  Pens 
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REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVERamo  BOWELS 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

RIPAN8  TABULES  are  the  bei»t  Medl- 
eime  knows  fbr  IndlcealloH,  BlllonsiieM, 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CINCINNATI,  O..  U.  8.  A. 
Best  Grade  Copper  and  Tin  RB"  I    |    Q 
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Made 


PERRY  &  00.,' 


LOMDON. 

Est.  1824. 

U((Ml  airf  OMut  Ptn  Maktrt  la  tin  Worid. 

Samphs  to  Teaehtrt  on  applieation. 

Spbncbrian  Pen  Co.. 

_  ,    .       .  8io  Broadway. 

Sole  Asents.  ,^g^  YORK. 

$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

can  be  made  workinfc  for  us.    Spare  hour» 
turned  to  ffood  account.  This  is  of  especial 
interept  and  value   to   teachers.     Never 
mind  about  i^endini;  stamp.    Address 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Teackrs  lor  Goofl  PositioDs. 


During  the  months  of  August  and  September  we  re- 
ceive many  telegrams  and  letters  asking  us  to  name  can- 
didates for  vacancies  that  must  be  filled  quickly.  If  you 
are  not  yet  located,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  avail 
yourself  of  these  opportunities  to  secure  a  position  with- 
out much  correspondence  or  annoyance  on  your  part. 
We  should  have  the  fullest  information  concerning  you. 
Vacancies  in  Ohio  and  adjoining  States. 

If  attending  the  World's  Fair,  call  at  our  office. 

otherwise  address,  c.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

211  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
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i.W.  STASLeV.  Att'omey. 
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lOWKER.  Ullllner. 


ED.  S.  OONKLIN. 

»GORUE  W.  PEHBY.  Bukpr, 

AL.  BRANT.  Llverj. 


iBAXON,  Ohio,  Mav  20,  189;i, 

For  full  information  (Cat 

PRES.  ALFI 


THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

—OF  THK— 

Obio  Teacbers'  and  Pupils'  Reading  Circle 

Ha8  adopted  for  the  year  1893-1)4,  the  following 

bookiA  from  the  list  of 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY: 

The  Prim  fiiven  Below  are  the  Prifen  to  Nefflbers  of  the  Circle,  Postpaid. 


TEACHERS'  COURSE". 

Modern  Classics,  Vol.  17 — Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penserosa,  etc., 

Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Charchyard,  etc cloth  $  .40 

Hawthorne's  Hou^e  of  Seven  Gables,  Salem  edition cloth      .24 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States cloth    1.00 

RECOMMENDED    BOOKS. 

Lowell's  Among  M}'  Books,  Series  I cloth  $L60 

PUPILS'  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

FOURTH  YEAR.— Primary  Grade. 
♦Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (Riverside  Literature  Seriei*, 

Xos.  47,  48) paper  (two  parts)  30  cents,  cloth  $  .40 

SIXTH  YEAR.— Grammar  Grade. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  (Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos. 
22,  23),  or  Wonder-Book  (Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos. 

17,  18). either,  paper  (two  parts)  30  cents,  cloth  !»  .40 

SEVENTH  YEAR.— Grammar  Grade. 
W hi ttier's  Snow  Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  and  Songs  of  Labor 

(Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  4) paper  $  .15 

Larcom's  New  England  Girlhood cloth      .60 

EIGHTH  YEAR.— Grammar  Grade. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline  (Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  l)..paper  §?  .15 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (Riverside  Literature 

Series,  No.  2) paper      .15 

HKJH  SCHOOL  COURSE.— Third  Year. 

Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams  (American  Statesmen  Series).  ...cloth  3?1.00 
There  are  also  many  recommended  books    from  •  the   list  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


A  Fort  rati  Catalogue  y  containing  portraits  of  over  fifty  of  our 
most  distinguished  authors,  ivill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application; 
also  descriptive  circulars  of  educational  books, 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLLX  AND  COMPANY 

4  Park  St.,  Boston;  11  East  17th  St.,  Niijw  York; 
28  Lakeside  BriLDiNf*,  Chicago. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


eUCHTEL 


COLLEGE, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Fall  Term  Opens  September  19,  1893. 


Regfular  Instruction  in  Psycholosry  and  Pedag^osry. 

Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches 


Noi:inal  students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  needs  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  studv  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Review. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

SBCOND  TSAB. 

Fall  Tkbm. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Natural  Pbllosopby. 

Drawing  twice  a  week. 

Latin  (optional) . 

Winter  Trrm. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Algebra. 
General  History. 
Drawing  twice  h  week. 
Latin  (optional). 

Sprimu  Tkusi. 

Elementff  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Review  of  Arltbmetic  and  Grammar. 

(reneral  History. 

Latin  (optional) . 


Fall  Tbrm. 
Advanced  Arltbmetic. 

viii^iiflh    i  Grammar. 
Kiigusb.    '/ oompositlon. 

Pbyniology. 
Latin  (optional). 

Winter  Tkrm. 
Advance<l  Arltbmetic. 
VnHUh    ^  Analy.sls. 
Kngusn.    f  Composition. 

C.  S.  History. 
Latin  (optional). 

SPRiK(i  Tkrm. 

Rbetorlc 

Phy.sical  (Seography. 
Civil  (iovenunent. 
LhCIii  (optional). 


Students  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  studies 
of  the  course,  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  studies. 

Tnose  who  complete  the  course  will  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

High  School  graduates  may  complete  the  course  in  one  year  staking 
the  course  in  I'edagogy,  the  Keview  of  (rrammar  and  Arithmetic,  and 
such  other  studies  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
the  <'ollege  Department. 

Students  should  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Hranches  to  com- 
plete tlie  course  in  the  pre.«^Tibed  time. 

Normal  students  not  having  time  for  the  full  course  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  vSecretary, 
Mr.  C.  K.  (^LiN,  to  J)r.  O.  Coxk,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department, 


"T- 


Col.  Geo.  T.  Balch,  of  New  York 
City,  speaks  to  Ohio  teachers 
through  OUT  advertising  department 
t\iis  month,  and  what  he  says  is  im- 
portant. Read  it.  He  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  in  the  direction  uf 
training  young  people  into  patriotic 
citizens. 

Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  widely 
knoMm  as  an  institute  instructor  and 
as  the  author  of  "Quincy  Methods," 
is  now  located  at  Englewood  (Chi- 
cago) for  the  special  training  of 
teachers.  See  her  advertisement  in 
this  issue. 


Teachers'  Incomes. 

Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their 
incomes  by  working  for  us  during 
spare  hours,  without  interfering  at 
all  with  their  school  duties;  in  fact, 
the  character  of  the  work  is  educa- 
tional and  directly  in  their  line. 
Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  particu- 
lars^  

$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

«an  be  made  workia^  for  us.    Spare  hours 
turned  to  good  account.  This  is  of  especial 
interest  and  value  to  teachers.     Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp.    Address 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  PATRIOTIC  PRIMER 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  CITIZEN. 

The  political  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  relations  of  children  to 
the  /government  of  the  home,  the  school  and  their  country,  fflven  in  compact 
and  interesting  form. 

EVERY  AWEBICAM  TEACHER  SHOULD  WAVE  OWJE, 

BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID,  8  CBNTS. 

The  Patrioiie  Election  Papers,    Set  of  8  papArs.    By  mail,  26  cents. 
The  neeUwoHan  of  Indepetidenee,    Fac  blmile,  44x28.    By  mail,  76  cents. 
Teadhing  PtUriotism  in  the  Public  Schools,     1  yd.  8mo.    By  mail,  $L0O. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.  Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  poetaice  stamps  to 

COL.  GEO.  T.  BALCH,  88  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

iUioni's  Toaohops'  Manual 


of  Elementary  Drawing. 


Requires  no  drawinfir-book.  It  is  simple  and  strai^rhtforward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  slathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    I-   Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
Part  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 
Part  III.   Three-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Traininsr-) 

Part  IV.   Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Sinffle  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

CLEVELAND  PRINTIN6  &  PUBLISHIN6  CO.,  29  Vlicait  St.,  ClevelMi,  0. 


Experienced  and  Successful  Teachers 

PREPARED  FOR 

Supervisory  Positions  or  Public  Work. 

Classes  limited.     Personal  instruction  if  desired.     Also  courses  of  lessons  in 

Psychology  and  New  Methods  of  Teaching. 

BEGimilNQ  JAN.  1 ,  MAY  1 ,  AND  SEPT.  1 . 
For  Terms,  etc..  address  ^^^^^  ^    PATRIDGE. 

Institute  Instructor  and  Author  of  "Quincy  Methods." 
6332  Union  Ave.,  ENGLEWOOD,  ILL, 


A  HIGH-CLASS  illuatrated  monthb 
a  luxury,  tt  la  a  neccBSity,  aad  to 
necesBlty,  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MA 
1B3S  pages  of  readinK  by  the  a  bleat  11  vl 
tloBB  by  clever  arti»ta.  haa  Btepped  Inti 
price  that  has  startled  the  literary  wor! 
The  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MOJ 
of  ItB  patrons,  has  made  special  arranf) 
whereby  It  will  receive  orders  for  yearl] 
combined  far  the  sum  of  K.QO. 


201  cts. 


Ohio   Educatio 


The  Cosmopolit 

The  price  of  the  great  illustrated  in 
and  H.OOayear,  and  they  were  to  be  I 
homes.  Our  offer  furnishes  a  help  to  a 
their  tneana,  to  keep  la  touch  with  the  . 
COSMOPOi-rtAN  has  to-day  the  Btron; 
periodical.    Send  orders  to 

s/ 
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The  National 


Normal  University, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 


FALL  TERM  0PE1«S  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1893. 

Classes  increased  and  Courses  increased  in  the  College 
of  Teachers.    More  than  twenty  departments 

in  full  operation. 


A  STATEMENT  FROM  LEBANON  BUSINESS  MEN. 

From  personal  knowledge,  we  are  glad  to  announce  that,  as  there- 
suit  of  a  receipt  reorganization,  The  National  Normal  University  of  this 
place  is  now  on  a  solid  basis,  financially,  materially  and  professionally. 

The  University  is  owned  and  conducted  by  The  National  Normal 
University  Co.,  which  has  a  paid-up  Capital  Stock  of  $30,000  and  begins 
business  without  a  dollar  of  debt. 

The  Lebanon  Western  Star  says:  "The  good  old  Normal  bell  will 
ring  on,  and  more  students  will  gather  to  its  call  than  ever  before. 
Lebanon  has  joined  hands  with  the  University  to  work  for  the  common 
good.  Every  prominent  citizen  has  promised  to  help  the  boom  along, 
and  the  Western  Star  intends  to  lead  the  procession.^' 

All  the  leading  moneyed  men  of  Lebanon  have  invested  in  the  new 
enterprise,  and  are  giving  it  their  enthusiastic  personal  support. 

Tne  faculty  wul  remain  the  same  with  Pres.  Alfred  Holbrook  at 
its  head,  and  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook  will  continue  as  its  Business  Manager 
for  the  Board  of  Directors. 

We  are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and 
unprecedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history. 

J.  L.  STEPHENS.  M.  D..  £z-Senator.  J.  N.  OSWALD.  Furniture,  etc. 

J.  M.  HAYNEB,  Pres.  Lebanon  Nat.  Bank.  SUEMENING  &  SEIKER,  Notions  and  Fancy 

6.  W.  STANLEY.  Attorney.  Goods. 

GEO.  B.  VANHOBN,  Gen.  Manager  of  Leba-  CORYELL  A  CO.,  Dry  Goods  and  Carpets. 

non  Llgbt  and  Fuel  Co.  W.  GILBERT  THOMPSON.  Attorney. 
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For  full  information  (Catalogue  free),  address, 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


ir.S.Bl8Wn.     "  1    L«in  (Iptlbpal).""" 

Latin  (optional).  Speihq  TEEM. 

Sfrihq  Term.  Klements  of  Pedagogy. 

RbetoTlG.  '  •"-'•" 

Pbrslcal  Rsogtsphr. 
Civil  GoTOmnr'Til. 
Latin  (optlooal). 

StudontB  giving  Batisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  stadiee 
of  the  couree,  will  5e  permitted  to  substitute  other  Btudies. 

Thosewhoconiplete  the  course  will  receives  certificate  to  that  effect. 

High  School  graduftteB  may  complete  the  course  in  one  year, taking 
the  course  in  Pedagogy,  the  Review  of  (Jrammar  and  Arithmetic,  and 
niich  other  studies  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
tbo  College  Department. 

Students  eliould  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Branches  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  prescribed  tmie. 

Normal  students  not  having  lime  for  the  full  course  may  eelect 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretly, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Oi-is,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 


CounopoUtMi 1  EO... 

N.T.  Tribune (Wwifcin 100... 

"        ■■        (Swnl-WeekDrl aOO... 

.CItrlstlui  Cnlan 8  00... 

BabTlUd BO... 

UKIe  Hen  and  WomeB 1  00,., 

FaasT 1  00... 

Odt  Little  One* 160... 


N.  E.  JonmBl  ofEOasMitm 2  60.., 

Ameiieon  Teacher 1  00.., 

PnbUc Sehooljooina] I  GO,,. 

lutelllcenoe 1  BO... 

Populu  Kdoeatoi 1  00... 

Pemwrlraiila  School  Journal 1  60,.. 


NewTort  "        "       

Teachen'  Institute 

BoateinOhlo  Teaehet 

loath'B  Compacilou  <nen  si^Mcrlbers) , . 


If  you  want  other  periodicals  not  named  here,  write  and  we 
will  quote  best  terms,  Peiiodicals  are  ordered  sent  direct  from 
office  of  publication,  and  to  any  address  you  may  desire. 


Address, 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

AKRON.  OHIO. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


6332  Union  Ave..  ENGLEWOOD.  ILL. 
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By  J.  F.  LAN  INC. 


Th«  Synthetic  MMhod.    Ti 

followed  by  the  more  dlfflcult  ones,  the  »iibiect  beinK  made  to  , 
addltloa  of  new  Ideaa  ax  fnat  aa  the  pupil  it>  prepared  for  them. 

Each  principle  Introdnced.  and  each  dlSerent  account  Involved  In  book- 
keeplna,  iBpcesented  tiin^ly  and  dearly  Illustrated  by  Itself.  Bach  ezerciee 
tbal  la  Introduced  Is  a  preparatory  one.  that,  when  learned,  widens  the  pupil's 
knowledKe  of  the  subject,  opens  the  door  tn  the  next  topic,  and  aids  In  under 
Btandlngit. 

If  Book-keeping  has  failed  as  a  Common  School  Study 

It  Is  becauBe  of  the  want  of  a  proper  teit-book. 

The  aynthetic  method  of  developing  the  subject  not  only  inakCB  It  eaay  for 

the  pupil  to  master  Die  science,  but  puts  it  within  the  ability  of  every  teacher 

toconduct  a  class  in   book-keeplnK  BucceBSfully.  with  but  little  knowledKC 

of  the  subject. 

All  that  need  be  Taught  in  Sohooi  given  In  Small  Compnse. 

The  work  is  entirely  new  in  deeiKO.  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  new 
and  oriKinal,  belug  prepared  from  the  staodpoltit  of  an  actual  business  man, 
and  not  that  of  a  theoretical  professor,  and  much  piolinity  and  obscurity  thus 

TEXT  BOOK,,  1«0  paKCs  Clntb,  Mall  SO 

BLANKl 
books,  Its  centn. 


The  Price  is  Right.  -IS"-:; 


THE  LANING  PRINTING  CO.    """**'■"• 


OHIO. 
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The  National 


Normal  University, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1893. 

Classes  increased  and  Courses  Increased  in  the  College 
of  Teachers.    More  than  twenty  departments 

in  full  operation. 


A  STATEyENT  FROM  LEBANON  BUSINESS  MEN. 

From  personal  knowledge,  we  are  glad  to  announce  that,  as  there- 
suit  of  a  recent  reorganization,  The  National  Normal  University  of  this 
place  is  now  on  a  soTitl  basis,  financially,  materially  and  professionally. 

The  University  is  owned,  and  conducted  by  The  National  Normal 
University  Co.,  which  has  a  paid-up  Capital  Stock  of  $.30,000  and  begins^ 
business  without  a  dollar  of  debt. 

The  Lebanon  Wjstern  Star  says:  *'The  good  old  Normal  bell  will 
ring  on,  and  more  stfidents  will  gather  to  its  call  than  ever  before. 
Lebanon  has  joined  hands  with  the  University  to  work  for  the  common 
good.  Every  prominent  citizen  has  promised  to  help  the  boom  along, 
and  the  Western  Star  intends  to  lead  the  procession."" 

All  the  leading  moneyed  men  of  Lebanon  have  invested  in  the  new 
enterprise,  and  are  living  it  their  enthusiastic  personal  support. 

Tne  faculty  will  remain  the  same  with  Pres.  Alfred  Holbrook  at 
its  head,  and  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook  will  continue  as  its  Business  Manager 
for  the  Board  of  Directors. 

We  are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and 
unprecedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history. 

J.  L.  STEPHENS.  M.  D..  Ex-Senator.  J.  N.  OSWALD.  Furniture,  etc. 
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non  Llffht  and  Fuel  Co.  W.  GILBERT  THOMPSON.  Attorney. 

F.  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  Probate  Judge.  LOT  WKIGHT.  Attorney  at  Law. 
H.  I.  FiSHER,  Editor  Western  Star-Gazette.  REV.  W.  F.  SILYEUS,  Pastor  Cumberland 
0.   K.   HAMILTON  ft  CO.,  PubUshers  and  Church. 
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Have  you  seen  the  new  Literary  Gem-Book,  "Treasured 
Thoughts^'?  If  you  really  love  the  children  and  the  young  people, 
and  want  to  develop  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  put  this 
book  into  their  hands  and  its  inspiring  sentiments  into  their  hearts 
and  lives.  It  is  greatly  needed  in  both  schools  and  homes. 


Hon.  O.   T.   Corson,  State  Commissioner  of  Common   Schools, 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

"I  have  examined  Prof.  F.  Y.  Irish's  Literary  Gem-Book,  ^Treasured  Thouslxts/  and 
take  Rreat  pleasxue  in  stating  ttaat  I  believe  it  to  be  a  moixt  excellent  book,  calcolated  to 
do  a  vast  amoant  of  good  in  both  schools  and  homes.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  boys 
and  girls  from  reading  bad*  Uteratore  is  to  get  them  interested  in  good  literature. 
'Treasnred  Thoughts/  with  thn  author's  suggestions  as  to  what  to  read,  the  blank  pages 
for  the  pupil  to  add  to  the  book  his  own  selected  gems,  the  list  of  books  for  children  and 
young  people,  and  the  ennobling  and  inspiring  sentiments  with  which  the  book  is  fiUed,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  cnltiTate  a  loye  for  the  best  books  and  build  true  manhood  and 
wpmanhood.    I  most  earnestly  recommend  it." 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Author  and  Lecturer,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

*"TreasuredThoughts,'byProf.F.y.  Irish,  of  Columbus;  Ohio,  is  an  admirable  col- 
lection of  noble  and  inspiring  sentiments  culled  from  the  choicest  literature.  The  selec- 
tions are  not  only  given  under  the  name  of  the  Authort  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  their 
snecial  source— the  poem  or  prose  writing,  as  the  ease  may  be— thus  inviting  the  reading 
of  the  same.  The  insertion  of  blank  leaves  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  adding  their  own 
selections  from  the  same  authors  is  an  excellent  plan*  one  that  increases  the  value  of  the 
book  for  school  use.  The  use  of  'Treasured  Thoughts' by  pupils  above  say  the  fourth 
school  year  can  but  result  in  great  good.  The  book  is  based  on  a  sound  principal  of  moral 
training.  Few  men  and  women  fall  to  recognize  their  indebtedness  to  bits  of  poetrv  and 
prose,  which  they  memorized  in  childhood,  for  their  best  ideas  of  duty,  and  also  for  in- 
spiration and  impulse  to  realize  them  in  life.  Happy  will  be  the  child  who  treasures  up 
In  a  faithful  memory  scores  of  the  beautiful  gems  of  thought  found  in  these  pages." 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Principal  of  Columbus  Normal  School: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  pupils,  teachers  and  parents 
'Treasured  Thoughts,'  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Irish.  Great  care  has  been  shown  in  it  in 
the  selection  of  beautiful  thoughts  that  wiU  have  a  purifying  effect  upon  the  character. 
Such  gems  committed  to  memory  will  truly  be  a  treamire,  1  like,  too,  the  blank  pages  left 
for  the  owner  of  the  book  to  write  such  things  as  he  may  select  himself.  The  habit  of 
eoUecting  great  thoughts  from  great  authors  is  a  good  one  to  form." 

Price,  5oc.    For  introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid.    Ask  for  them 
at  the  book  stores,  or  address  the  author, 


F.  V.  IRISH, 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
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League  of  State  Teachers'  Bureaus. 

FLtnOIEBi  Qeneral  Kanager.   Central  Office,  Bea  Koiiiei,  Iowa. 
IN  EACH  STATE-ONE  FEE  ENROLl^  YOU  IN  ALI^ 

You  should  write  for  partlculArs  and  circulars  to 

W.  H.  McFARLAND, 

Stats  MjurAon  ov 

The  Ohio  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 

1 1S4  E.  Long  St.,  Columbut,  Ohio. 

This  Bnrefta  Is  an  nsoolata  member  of 

Tho  Hational  Loagno  of  8Uto  Toaehon'  BoroAui. 
uinnnnnnruTTinruinnnAnnxuinnnnnnnnji/ui 
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